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REVIEW  SECTION. 
L— A  SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS. 

NO.    III. 

By  Prop.  Timothy  Dwight,  Yalb  College. 

A  RSCSXT  writer  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  has  declared  it  to 
be   in  reality  an  inspired  system  of  theology.     This  view  has  been 
held,  substantially,  by  many  theologians,  and,  under  their  influence, 
bv  very  many  private  and  unlearned  readers.  Accordingly,  the  formal 
and  fall  statement  of  doctrine  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian  system  has 
been  sought  and  found  in  it;  if  not  indeed  in  the  terms  of  theolog- 
ical science,  at  least  with  such  distinctness  as  to  be  easily  convert- 
ible into  those  terms.     The  Apostle  has  thus  been  conceived  of,  as  it 
were,  as  sitting  down,  with  the  comprehensive  survey  of  all  religious 
trath  and  the  calm  outlook  upon  the  ages  which  are  supposed  to  char- 
acterize philosophers  in  the  schools,  to  prepare  a  treatise  upon  Chris- 
tianity as  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  for  the  instruction  and  guid- 
ance of  mankind.     I  cannot  regard  the  Epistle  as  having  any  such 
character  or  purpose  as  this,  or  its  author  as  having  been  in  any  such 
condition  of  mind.     The  Pauline  writings  are  letters,  not  treatises. 
They  are  instinct  with  the  life  and  thought  of  the  time  at  which  they 
Tvere  written.    They  set  forth  truths  and  duties,  indeed,  which  bear 
equally  upon  men  of  all  generations.     But  they  are  as  individual  and 
special  in  their  relations,  as  directly  occasioned  by  the  demands  of 
tjie  hour  and  the  circumstances  of  particular  churches,  as  closely  con- 
nected with  existing  controversies  in  which  the  author  was  involved, 
as  truly  affected  in  their  phraseology  and  course  of  argument  by  the 
thoughts  then  interesting  and  occup3ring  the  minds  of  the  Christian 
community,  as  any  letters  that  have  ever  appeared  in  the  world.    We 
see  in  them,  as  we  pass  in  review  the  progress  of  the  years  which  they 
cover,  the  change  in  the  sentiment  and  discussions  of  believers  or  un- 
believers, as  clearly  as  we  do  when  we  move  along  the  course  of  our 
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own  present  living.  The  subject  around  which  the  chief  interest 
gathers  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  has  passed  away  almost 
entirely  when  we  come  to  those  addressed  to  the  churches  in  Colossal 
and  Ephesus.  New  matters  of  consideration  have  forced  themselves 
upon  the  writer's  mind  in  the  later  letters,  because  the  assaults  upon 
the  truth,  or  the  questionings  of  the  Christian  brethren,  have  become 
new.  No  less  manifestly  is  this  the  case  as  we  compare  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  either  with  those  which  precede  or  those  which  fol- 
low  it.  When  Paul  wrote  to  the  Romans,  a  struggle  was  going  for- 
ward as  between  the  Judaistic  and  Pauline  views  on  a  question  which 
was  vital  to  the  Christian  system.  We  see  the  earnestness,  and  even 
violence  of  the  struggle,  in  the  Galatian  letter,  which  was  written 
only  a  few  months  earlier.  The  feeling  of  the  Apostle  is  calmer 
as  he  addresses  himself  to  the  Roman  believers,  but  the  controversy 
is  so  far  the  same  as  to  affect  both  his  plan  and  his  phraseology.  He 
discusses  the  same  great  question  of  salvation  by  faith.  Whether  the 
Church  at  Rome  was  mainly  Jewish  or  mainly  Gentile,  this  question 
was  the  vital  one  of  the  hour,  and,  as  he  proposes  to  himself  to  send 
a  letter  to  its  members  which  might  be  a  kind  of  representative  of  hia 
personal  presence,  he  naturally  thinks  of  it  as  the  one  needing  to  be 
considered  for  the  interests  of  both  piSties  alike.  He  writes,  there- 
fore,  upon  this  subject,  and  upon  this  subject  only,  so  far  as  the  doc- 
trinal and  principal  part  of  the  Epistle  extends. 

To  my  view,  Paul  writes  as  closely,  as  connectedly,  and  as  exclu- 
sively along  the  line  of  this  subject  as  any  intelligent  author  could 
within  the  limitations  of  the  epistolary  style.  He  establishes  kis  doc- 
trine by  arguments,  both  of  a  more  general  and  more  specific  charac- 
ter; he  sets  forth  the  consequences  flowing  from  it  in  the  way  of 
blessing,  as  it  is  thus  established;  he  defends  it  against  objections,, 
and  brings  out  the  glorious  consummation  which  it  involves ;  and,, 
finally,  he  presses  upon  his  readers  the  comprehensive  exhortation  ta 
which  it  leads — that  they  should  consecrate  themselves,  both  in  body 
and  mind,  to  Gk>d.  If  this  view  is  correct,  and  the  writer  has  a  single 
aim,  and  a  single  end  before  his  mind,  it  readily  follows  that  he  may 
sometimes  incidentally,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  main  pur- 
pose, introduce  statements  connected  with  certain  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  system  without  expressing  himself  fully  or  with  minuteness- 
of  detail  respecting  them.  They  are  brought  into  the  discourse  not 
for  their  own  sake,  but  to  elucidate  or  to  help  forward  the  views  on 
the  main  theme  which  he  is  defending.  If  we  lose  sight  of  this  fact, 
we  are  liable  to  fall  into  error  as  to  his  meaning,  and  to  interpret 
him  t)y  the  mere  words  of  a  particular  sentence,  instead  of  making* 
the  thought  of  the  context  determine  and  limit  the  force  of  the  indi- 
vidual statement.  How  often  such  error  has  resulted  is  manifest  from 
the  history  of  theological  discussion  and  controversy.     The  Apostle 
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was  not  in  the  attitude  of  a  doctrinal  theologian,  who,  either  system- 
atically or  without  careful  arrangements,  sets  forth  his  views  on  all 
points  of  religious  truth.  He  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  a  particular 
truth,  fundamental  to  the  right  conception  of  Christianity  and  to  the 
hopes  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  world.  As  such,  he  would  fol- 
low out  the  argument  for  it  in  all  necessary  lines,  and  would  guard 
it  on  every  side,  as  well  as  defend  it  against  its  strongest  enemies. 
To  protect  the  Roman  Christians,  or  the  Christians  of  any  other  city 
or  region,  against  mistaking  the  true  doctrine  in  regard  to  this  cen- 
tral matter  of  justification  by  faith,  was  of  essential  importance  when 
he  wrote  this  letter.  At  this  point  was  the  danger  for  the  truth.  Had 
the  Judaistic  view  triumphed  in  the  controversy,  the  success  of  the 
Christian  cause  might  have  been  imperilled  for  a  generation  at  least 
— perhaps  for  many  generations.  The  Apostle  was  alive  to  the  issue. 
With  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature  he  was  conmiitted  to  the  grand 
idea  which  had  been  revealed  to  him  from  heaven.  He  threw  him- 
self with  the  ardor  of  a  soldier  into  the  conflict  for  its  support.  He 
bent  every  energy  of  his  being  to  secure  for  it  the  victory,  which  was 
to  his  mind  the  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Here,  and  here 
alone,  was  the  work  of  the  hour  and  the  time.  The  unfolding  of  all 
the  details  of  the  Christian  system  was  not  now  essential.  The  super- 
structure could  be  built  up  after  the  foundations  had  been  laid.  The 
Roman  Church  could  well  wait  to  know  from  his  further  teaching, 
when  an  opportunity  for  this  should  offer,  the  entire  doctrine  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  sin  among  the  posterity  of  Adam,  or  the  full 
truth  concerning  individual  election,  or  concerning  the  foreknowledge 
of  Grod  as  related  to  the  salvation  of  particular  men,  or  concerning 
the  perseverance  of  the  saints.  It  was  enough  for  the  moment  for  it 
to  understand  that,  as  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  faith,  the  bless- 
ing of  salvation  was  offered  as  widely  as  the  curse  of  sin  had  reached, 
and  that  in  God's  dealings  with  the  chosen  people,  and  the  Gentiles 
also.  His  selection  had  been  in  the  line  of  wonderful  mercy,  and  that 
the  ones  whom  He  foreknew  at  the  beginning  would  be  glorified 
at  the  end.  These  things  showed  the  glory  of  the  faith-system,  and 
thus  conmiended  it  as  the  truth.  He  could  not  leave  them  aside  as 
He  established  the  foundation.  He  sets  them  forth  as  they  are 
needed,  and  He  goes  no  further.  What  lies  beyond  is  beyond  the 
boundary  of  His  purpose.  The  advocate  leaves  the  cause  when  his 
end  is  accomplished.  When  a  new  cause  arises,  or  the  same  one 
under  different  aspects  or  with  different  demands,  he  is  ready  to  meet 
the  issue.  Paul  was  an  advocate.  He  shows  this  in  every  letter  and 
in  every  argument.  How  strikingly  different  he  is  from  the  Apostle 
John  on  the  one  side,  or  from  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  on  the  other, 
in  this  regard  1  We  fail  to  comprehend  him  when  we  fail  to  bear  this 
fact  in  mind. 
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That  the  Church  at  Rome  was  a  Gentile,  rather  than  a  Jewish 
Churchy  is  rendered  probable,  if  by  no  other  eircumstanoe,  bjr  the  fact 
that  Paul  wrote  a  letter  to  it  He  so  far  confined  his  labors  to  the 
Gentile  regions  and  to  the  churches  which  were  mainlj  composed  of 
€lentile  members,  that  it  must  be  considered  doubtful  whether  he  would 
have  addressed  himself  thus  formally  to  a  Jewish  body  in  the  capital 
city.  The  epistle  itself,  moreover,  both  in  its  introductory  passage 
and  its  conclusion,  speaks  of  the  readers  as  Gentiles.  Indeed,  when 
he  apologizes  at  the  end  for  the  boldness  of  his  expressions  in  admon- 
ishing them,  he  appeals  to  the  fact  of  his  apostleship  to  the  Gentiles 
as  the  thing  which  has  justified  his  action  to  his  own  thought.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  true  view  as  to  this  matter,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  I  think,  that  the  epistle  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  contro- 
versy between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christianity,  and  that  the 
apostle  carries  forward  his  argument  largely  as  if  having  Judaistic 
adversaries  in  mind.  He  writes  not  only  as  supporting  a  certain  doc- 
trine, but  as  defending  it  against  another  and  hostile  one;  and  not 
only  so,  but  as  defending  it  against  that  other  represented,  as  it  were, 
in  the  person  of  a  vigorous,  earnest,  alert  and  wily  adversary.  He 
feels  the  necessity,  evidently,  which  belongs  to  such  a  position,  of  mass- 
ing and  strengthening  his  proofs  everywhere;  of  guarding  himself 
against  suggestions  which  might  arise  at  any  point;  of  meeting  the 
great  difficulties  of  the  subject;  of  showing  that  his  doctrine  was  not 
contradictory  to  God's  promises  or  His  covenant.  The  striking  simi- 
larity, also,  which  exists  between  portions  of  the  argument  of  the 
epistle  and  that  of  the  letter  to  the  Galatians,  is  a  strong  evidence  that 
the  author  is  writing,  in  considerable  measure  at  least,  from  the  same 
standpoint.  If  there  were  no  such  evil  and  misleading  influences  as 
yet  at  work  in  Rome  as  were  manifest  in  Galatia,  and  if  the  state  of 
things  was  comparatively  peaceful  and  free  from  oppositions,  we 
must  at  least,  hold  that  the  effect  of  his  Galatian  letter  was  still  so  far 
abiding  in  his  mind  as  to  lead  him  to  adopt  the  same  subject  for  his 
present  epistle,  and  to  conduct  his  argument  within  the  sphere  of  the 
same  great  controversy. 

The  plan  of  the  epistle  has  already  been  indicated  in  its  general 
character.  In  its  detail,  so  far  at  least  as  the  leading  points  are  con- 
cerned, it  may  be  set  forth  in  a  few  words.  Following  the  opening 
salutation,  a  brief  Introduction  expresses  the  writer's  thankfulness  for 
the  widespread  knowledge  of  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  his 
long-cherished  desire,  the  fulfilment  of  which  he  now  at  last  hopes 
soon  to  realize — ^to  visit  their  city  and  labor  among  them.  He  then 
states  the  subject  of  the  doctrinal  section,  the  proposition  which  he 
wishes  to  prove.  This  is  contained  in  chapter  L,  verse  17.  In  sub- 
stance it  is  this:  Justification  is  by  faith.  This  proposition  he  proves 
by  a  negative  process,  showing  that  there  is  no  justification   in  the 
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other  system  under  discussion,  namely,  that  of  works.  That  men 
must  be  justified  in  the  one  way  or  the  other  being  assured  as  admit- 
ted by  both  parties,  it  becomes  necessary  only  to  prove  the  negative 
of  the  one  in  order  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  other.  He  accord- 
ingly proceeds  to  show  that  there  is  no  salvation  on  the  legal  method, 
either  for  the  Grentiles  (i:  18-32)  or  for  the  Jews  (ii:  1;  iii:  20).  This 
being  accomplished,  the  declaration  of  (i:  17)  is  repeated,  as  requiring 
no  further  argument,  and  is  more  fully  unfolded  and  explained  (iii: 
21-26).  A  conclusion  bearing  upon  the  glorying  of  the  Jews  is  then 
added  (iii:  27-30).  The  general  argument  is  here  closed.  It  is  sup- 
ported, however,  and  the  doctrine  is  confirmed  by  evidences  drawn 
from  the  Old  Testament  history  as  connected  with  the  life  of  Abra- 
ham. This  Old  Testament  argument  fills  the  fourth  chapter.  In 
Chap.  Y.  certain  results  in  blessing,  or  blessed  consequences  of  the 
doctrine,  are  set  forth,  prominent  among  which  is  the  fact,  that  by  the 
faith  system  justification  is  open  to  all  men,  without  limitation  to  any 
one  nation — ^with  the  same  universality  as  that  which  is  seen  in  the 
evil  results  coming  from  Adam's  sin.  In  Chaps.  VI.-XI.,  two  leading 
objections  to  the  doctrine  are  considered :  one,  that  it  tends  to  immor- 
ality, and  the  other  that  it  contravenes  the  promises  of  God  to  His 
own  chosen  people.  The  former  of  these  is  considered  in  VI.-VIH., 
and  starts  from  the  declaration  respecting  the  law  (v:  20),  which  he 
had  been  led  by  the  development  of  thought,  in  the  fifth  chapter,  to 
introduce.  That  verse  suggests  two  questions:  First,  does  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  involve  a  readiness  to  continue  in  sin,  in  order 
that  the  divine  grace  may  abound  in  the  way  of  forgiveness  and 
mercy;  and  secondly,  does  it  involve  the  idea  that  the  divine  law  is, 
in  itself,  of  immoral  nature  ?  To  each  of  these  questions  Paul  gives 
an  emphatic  negative  answer,  following  the  answer  also  with  a  detailed 
proof.  In  the  former  case  he  shows  that  the  very  idea  of  the  faith 
system  includes  in  itself  a  dying  to  sin,  such  that  the  believer  cannot 
continue  in  it  any  longer,  but  must  live  a  new  life,  animated  by  the 
opposite  principle.  In  the  latter  he  sets  forth  the  manner  in  which 
sin,  as  a  master,  brings  the  man  under  its  control,  and  even  makes  the 
holy  law  a  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  own  ends.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  matter  he  gives  the  development  and  progress  of  the 
soul  during  the  struggle  of  the  higher  and  lower  principles  of  the 
nature,  until  the  man,  in  despair,  cries  out  for  a  deliverer,  and  then 
tells  of  its  entrance  into  and  condition  in  the  spiritual  life  to  which  it 
is  brought  through  Christ.  This  spiritual  condition  involves  life  for 
the  spirit  as  secured  and  realized  already  in  this  world;  but  the  body 
still  remains  under  the  power  of  the  death  which  came  as  the  result 
of  Adam's  sin  occasioning  the  sin  of  all  men.  If,  however,  the  Chris- 
tian follows  along  that  line  of  suffering  with  Christ,  the  end  of  which 
is  union  with  Him  in  glory,  the  final  completeness  of  his  redemption 
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will  be  the  deliverance  of  the  body  also  from  death's  power.  Haying 
thus  fully  .met  and  answered  the  objection  to  his  doctrine,  which  is 
founded  upon  a  supposed  tendency  to  immorality,  he  turns,  in  the 
ninth  and  following  chapters,  to  that  which  the  Jews  especially  would 
be  inclined  to  urge,  namely,  that  by  its  exclusion  of  all  from  justifica- 
tion who  were  not  believers,  it  makes  the  promise  of  God  f aiL  To  this 
he  replies  that  the  promise  has  been  misunderstood ;  that  the  principle 
of  selection  in  the  divine  plan  has  been  manifest  from  the  beginning; 
that  there  is  no  injustice  in  such  selection;  that  the  real  ground  of 
the  rejection  of  the  Jews  is  their  own  refusal  to  yieli  to  God's  method 
of  salvation;  that  in  this  lapse  of  the  nation,  however,  God  has  not 
cast  off  His  people;  that,  in  His  merciful  design,  the  temporary  lapse 
is  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  Grentiles,  and  with  their  conversion 
is  to  be  for  the  ultimate  good  of  all;  and  that  thus,  the  entire  course 
of  God's  providential  dealing  with  the  world  manifests,  from  the 
conmiencement  to  the  consunmiation,  wonderful  goodness  and  love 
to  mankind. 

The  doctrinal  section  is  closed  with  an  ascription  of  praise  to  Gk>d, 
and  it  is  followed  by  an  exhortation  to  the  readers  to  devote  them- 
selves wholly  to  God's  service.  This  leading  exhortation  is  then,  as 
it  were,  developed  into  various  more  especial  ones,  which  bear  upon 
duties  of  the  Christian  life,  especially  as  connected  with  the  condition 
and  circumstances  of  the  Church  at  that  period,  or  as  essential  to  the 
carrying  out  of  that  complete  consecration  which  is  urged  as  the  sum 
of  all  that  they  have  to  do.  The  epistle  thus  moves  along  the  line  of 
one  great  thought,  which  the  writer  constantly  keeps  in  his  own  mind, 
and  to  the  impressing  of  which  upon  the  minds  of  Roman  believers 
he  gives  all  his  energy. 

In  the  development  of  this  thought  and  the  argument  by  which  he 
enforces  it,  the  apostle,  as  I  believe,  was  throughout  in  a  joyous  and 
grateful  frame  of  mind.  He  had  been  bound  and  fettered  by  the 
minute  details  of  the  Jewbh  system;  he  had  endured  the  burden  of 
legalism  as  it  comes  upon  those  who  conscientiously  try  to  work  out 
their  salvation  by  conformity  to  ordinances;  he  had  distressed  his  soul 
for  years  by  the  efforts  to  make  no  failure  in  duties  and  ceremonies; 
he  had  been  in  the  terrible  struggle  which  he  depicts  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  epistle.  In  a  moment,  as  he  was  on  the  way  to  Da- 
mascus, the  light  was  revealed  to  him,  and  the  bondage  of  the  law 
passed  away.  He  stood  forth  a  free  man,  in  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel. 
From  that  day  forward  he  was  a  new  man,  rejoicing  in  the  wonderful 
truth  which  he  had  learned.  He  went  everywhere,  repeating  the 
joyful  message  which  he  had  to  tell.  It  was  natural  that  when  he 
came  to  write  out  his  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
— the  Pauline  gospel — ^in  the  most  full  and  complete  form  for  the 
Roman  Christians,  he  should  be  in  this  joyous  condition  of  mind. 
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The  epistle  bears  evidence  in  all  its  parts  that  he  was  bo.  The  dark 
things  and  the  bright  things  are  all  full  of  light  and  mercy,  as  thej 
are  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Christian  system.  Adam's  sin 
and  its  oonsequenoes  are  not  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
how  sin  or  death  entered  the  world,  but  only  to  illustrate  the  uni- 
versality of  the  blessing  of  Christ's  work  for  mankind.  Paul's 
thought  did  not  occupy  itself  chiefly  with  the  question  how  sin  found 
its  way  into  our  race,  but  with  the  means  by  which  it  could  be  removed 
from  oar  race.  The  predestinating  purpose  is  referred  to,  not  for  the 
end  of  showing  the  relation  of  foreknowledge  to  decrees,  or  of  raising 
the  inquiry  as  to  those  who  do  not  fall  within  its  limits,  but  only  to 
give  assurance  to  the  Christian  believer  that  no  evils  can  withdraw 
him  from  the  love  of  Ood  and  prevent  his  attaining  the  glorious  life 
of  the  future.  Israel's  history  and  lapse,  as  the  apostle  thinks  of 
them  in  his  argument,  are  not  filled  with  the  dark  shadows  only,  but 
they  are  lighted  up  in  all  their  mystery  by  the  infinite  mercy  which 
shines  from  the  future  consummation.  The  law*brings  wrath,  and  the 
service  of  sin  is  a  bondage:  But  there  is  no  condemnation  for  those 
who  are  in  Christ  Jesus.  Being  justified  by  faith  in  Him,  the  believer 
has  peace  with  Ood  and  joy  in  hope  of  the  glory  that  awaits  him. 
Kay,  even  he  can  rejoice  in  that  which  least  of  all  seems  joyful  to 
human  view — ^the  tribulations  of  the  present  life,  since  he  can  know 
beyond  a  doubt  or  question,  that  their  natural  working  for  those 
who  believe  is  towards  the  confirmation  of  hope.  The  fullness  of  the 
Gentiles  shall  be  brought  in.  All  Israel  shall  be  saved.  Joy,  hope, 
and  confidence  are  manifest  in  every  line  and  verse.  They  rise  above 
and  out  of  the  sadness  of  the  sad  words,  and  illuminate  and  inspire 
and  fill  with  thankfulness  all  the  glad  words.  The  theologian  who 
has  forgotten  this  in  his  speculations  or  discussions,  has  left  the  large- 
hearted,  rejoicing  apostle  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  thinking. 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  in  the  case  of 
all  the  other  Pauline  epistles,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  affected  in 
its  style,  not  only  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  author's  mind  and 
education,  but  by  the  very  fact  that  it  is  a  letter.  A  letter  is,  in  its 
nature,  individual  and  particular.  It  has  relations  to  the  readers  for 
whom  it  is  designed.  Its  modes  of  expression  are  influenced  by  the 
present  condition  of  their  minds,  as  well  as  by  the  present  thinking  of 
the  writer.  The  range  and  method  of  its  discussion  of  the  theme  in 
hand  may  be  limited  as  compared  with  what  is  allowable  in  a  treatise. 
Its  sentences  may  not  be  always  as  closely  and  intimately  connected  as 
those  of  a  more  formal  discourse.  The  manner  of  pursuing  the  single 
or  main  line  of  thought  may  have  something  peculiar  in  the  epistolary 
form.  Paul's  letters,  moreover,  were  not  written  by  his  own  hand,  but 
dictated  to  an  amanuensis.  They  naturally,  therefore,  have  the  char- 
acteristics of  letters  prepared  in  this  way.     They  are  more  full  of 
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himselfy  as  we  may  say — as  he  woald  have  appeared  and  would  hare 
expressed  hb  thoughts  in  an  earnest  conversation.  We  can  almost 
see  him  in  the  conflict  with  his  adversary,  anticipating  his  objections, 
refuting  his  arguments,  appealing  to  his  sound  judgment,  commending 
to  him  the  evidences  for  the  truth.  As  in  such  a  conflict  on  a  single 
great  question  he  would  not  have  arrested  or  turned  aside  the  conver- 
sation to  settle  the  forms  and  formulas  of  the  Church,  but  would  have 
followed  hb  opponent  steadily  to  the  end  at  which  he  aimed,  so  he 
directs  his  course  in  this  living,  earnest,  victorious  letter  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  comprehensive,  yet  individual,  proposition — ^the  fun- 
damental doctrine  of  the  Christian  system. 

In  the  ardor  of  hb  feeling  and  the  impetuosity  of  his  defence  of  his 
doctrine,  hb  thoughts  move  faster  than  the  amanuensb  can  record  hb 
words.  Hence  we  find  him  passing  into  a  new  statement  before  he 
has  given  us  the  link  which  binds  it  to  the  one  already  made,  or 
losing  the  grammatical  sequence  in  the  logical  progress,  or  intro- 
ducing a  reasoning  particle  in  every  clause,  or  turning  off  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  some  single  word  to  a  side  argument,  from  which  he  does 
not  come  back  to  take  up  the  word  again,  or  pouring  forth  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  confidence,  or  hb  earnestness,  in  repeated  and  tri- 
umphant questions  which  admit  of  but  one  answer.  How  far  he  was 
from  the  philosophic  calnmess  of  the  schools  and  the  teacher  who 
quietly,  and  without  emotion,  arranges  his  system  of  thought  in  its 
divisions  and  subdivisions!  He  was  a  combatant,  an  advocate,  a 
preacher.  He  was  contending  for  one  grand  idea,  earnest  to  prove 
its  truth,  on  fire  in  his  inmost  soul  with  the  love  of  it,  striving  from 
the  first  word  to  the  last  of  hb  whole  dbcussion  to  persuade  hb  read- 
ers to  accept  it,  and  to  realize  in  themselves  its  life-giving  power. 

I  cannot  assent  to  everything  which  Mr.  Beecher  says  in  hb  interr 
esting,  appreciative,  and  characteristic  article;  but  there  is  much  truth 
in  hb  remark  that  '^  something  of  Paul  b  needed  to  understand  Paul,^ 
and  that  hb  thoughts  "cannot  be  understood  or  interpreted  by  the 
grammar  and  dictionary  alone."  The  grammar  and  dictionary,  how- 
ever, are  not  the  worst  enemies  of  right  interpretation  in  the  case  of 
the  Pauline  writings.  It  is  those  who  have  approached  these  writings, 
without  following  in  the  way  pointed  out  by  these  useful  guides,  who 
have  missed  most  frequently  their  true  meaning.  The  failure  to  con- 
ceive of  the  Epistles  as  letters  to  individual  churches,  and  the  assump- 
tion that  they  must  contain  all  the  doctrines  of  a  particular  doctrinal 
system  have  been  the  chief  sources  of  erroneous  interpretation.  If 
we  can  have  the  dictionary  and  granmiar,  and  the  Pauline  spirit  also, 
we  shall  most  successfully  enter  into  the  thought  of  the  Epbtle  to  the 
Romans. 
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n.— HOMILETIC   ILLUSTRATIONS   FROM  SHAKESPEARE. 
By  Prop.  J.  O.  Mueeay,  D.D.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Apt  quotation  is  a  great  aid  in  all  forms  of  public  address.  It  il- 
lastrates  a  point  or  clinches  an  argument.  It  brings  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  truth  the  wisdom  of  other  men,  and  sometimes  in  forms 
80  striking  or  so  beautiful  that  the  quotation  is  the  barb  to  the  arrow, 
which  makes  it  stick  in  the  mark,  after  it  has  flown  swift  and  strong 
from  the  hand  of  the  bowman. 

In  the  pulpit,  of  course,  a  cardinal  rule  for  its  use  would  be  that  it 
be  neyer  profuse  and  always  pertinent.  If  it  be  too  frequent  it  be- 
becomes  pedantic.  If  it  be  far-fetched,  or  be  inapt,  too  general  or 
too  commonplace,  it  loses  its  power  for  want  of  definite  aim  to  justify 
its  insertion.  Literary  quotation  in  sermons  should  be  held  under  se- 
yere  controL  The  moment  a  literary  air  is  given  to  sermons,  their 
strength  as  preaching  is  sapped. 

What  a  weapon  such  command  of  apt  quotation  may  become  in  the 
hand  of  a  master  in  pulpit  discourse  will  be  seen  by  examining  Dr. 
Whl  M.  Taylor's  volume  of  sermons  "  The  Limitations  of  Life."  It 
contains  twenty-five  discourses,  of  which  the  author  in  his  fitting  pre- 
face has  said  '^  there  is  not  a  discourse  here  reproduced  which  has  not 
been  useful  to  some  souls."  Quite  possibly  the  quotations  in  these 
sermons  may  have  arrested  the  attention  or  helped  to  lodge  the  truth 
in  the  heart.  They  are  taken  mainly  from  the  English  poets  and  are 
marked  by  appositeness,  variety  and  beauty,  and  may  stand  as  models 
m  the  art  of  felicitous  quotation.  The  following  authors  are  repre- 
sented in  the  volume  by  one  or  more  quotations  :  Wordsworth,  Gray, 
Coleridge,  Keble,  Gk>ldsmith,  Milton,  Cowper,  Moore,  Macaulay,  Pope, 
Longfellow,  Hood,  Faber,  Whittier,  Bums,  and  Miss  Proctor.  If  in- 
spired authority  for  use  of  pointed  illustrations  in  enforcement  of 
Christian  truth  is  asked  for,  it  is  easily  given.  The  apostle  Paul 
quotes  three  times  from  the  Greek  poets  in  his  epistles.  Once  from 
Aratos  (Acts  xvii,  28),  again  from  Menander  (I.  Cor.  xv.,  33),  and 
yet  again  from  Epimenides  (Titus  L,  12). 

The  modem  preacher  will  find  a  rich  storehouse  of  illustrative  quo- 
tation in  Shakespeare.  No  poet  has  sounded  the  depths  of  our  moral 
nature  as  he  has  done.  The  moral,  yes,  the  Christian  element  in 
Shakespeare  is  one  of  his  distinguishing  characteristics.  And  it  is 
proposed  in  this  article  to  give  an  outline  or  hint  of  what  may  be 
gained  from  this  source  for  the  modem  pulpit.  The  dramas  of  Shakes- 
peare— specially  his  great  tragedies,  like  Macbeth,  Othello,  Lear  and 
Hamlet — should  themselves  be  closely  studied  for  the  most  effective 
handling  of  quotations  from  them.     But  there  are  two  books  which 
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may  be  wisely  used  as  helps.  One  is  "  Shakespeare's  Knowledge  and 
Use  of  the  Bible,"  by  Bishop  Wordsworth  (Loudon,  Smith,  Elder  A 
Co.),  the  other  is  "Shakespeare's  Morals,"  by  Mr.  Arthur  Gilman 
(New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.). 

Two  suggestions  may  be  in  place  here  as  to  the  way  in  which  such 
quotations  may  be  best  introduced. 

1.  Some  are  most  effectually  employed  without  any  note  or  com- 
ment. This  is  specially  true  of  the  briefer  sort.  Passages  like  these 
need  nothing  but  a  point  in  the  sermon  to  illustrate  or  enforce  : 

'<  Heaven  doth  with  us,  as  we  with  torches  do, 
Not  light  them  for  themselVes:  for  if  our  yirtnes 
Did  not  go  forth  of  ns,  'twere  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  hoV'—Mmsw  for  Measwrtf  ild  1,  So.  L 

"  That  we  would  do, 
We  should  do  when  we  would;  for  this  would  changes, 
And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  m^y, 
As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents.** — Hamlel,  Ad  4,  iSe.  7. 

''  We  are  oft  to  blame  in  this. — 
Tis  too  mnoh  proved,  that,  with  devotion's  visage, 
And  pious  action,  we  do  sugar  o'er 
The  devU  himself."— ^wilrf,  Ad  3,  8c,  1. 

2.  At  times  Shakespearian  quotations  gain  in  power  when  a  short 
explanation  is  given  of  the  dramatic  situation  in  which  they  occur. 
As  in  Hamlet  when  the  whole  scene  of  the  king  at  prayer  (Act  3, 
Sc.  4)  brings  out  so  powerfully  the  meaning  of  the  Psalmist's  words, 
"  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me."  Or,  as 
in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  when  the  speech  of  Portia  (Act  4,  Sc.  1) 
so  beautifully  unfolds  the  Divine  attribute  of  forgiveness,  when 
**  mercy  seasons  justice." 

The  homiletical  illustrations  from  Shakespeare  now  to  be  given  fall 
under  the  following  classes:  Those  which  illustrate  the  subjects  of 
temptation  and  sin,  conscience  and  retribution  ;  those  which  illustrate 
Divine  attributes  and  Christian  virtues;  those  which  illustrate  vices 
'  of  private  and  public  life.  It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  list,  but 
this  our  limits  forbid. 

1.   Temptation  and  Sin, 

The  words  of  Othello  (Act  2,  Sc.  3)  are  a  striking  commentary  on 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (11.  Cor.  L,  14)  :  "  For  Satan  himself  is 
transformed  into  an  angel  of  light." 

''When  devils  will  their  blackest  sins  put  on, 
They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows." 

So  also  the  words  of  Banquo  (Macbeth,  Act  1,  Sc.  3) : 

"  And  oftentimes  to  win  us  to  our  harm 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths; 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  hetray  us 
In  deepest  consequences.** 
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In  that  powerful  scene  (King  John,  Act  4,  Se.  2)  when  Hubert  shows 
the  King  his  hand  and  seal  for  Arthur's  murder,  the  King  breaks  out 
in  the  words  : 

''  O,  when  the  last  aooount  *twixt  heaven  and  earth 
Ib  to  be  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 
Witness  against  ns  to  damnation ! 
BxM  eft  the  sight  cf  means  fodoiU  deeds, 
Make  deeds  Ul  done  /'* 

Sin/id  apologies /or  sin  are  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  words  of  Ed- 
mund in  King  Lear  (Act  1,  So.  2) :  "  This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of 
the  world,  that,  when  we  are  sick  in  fortune,  (often  the  surfeit  of  our 
own  behavior,)  we  make  guilty  of  our  disasters,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars:  as  if  we  were  villains  by  necessity;  fools,  by  heavenly 
compulsion  ;  .  .  .  .  and  all  that  we  are  evil  in,  by  a  divine 
thrusting  on."  Here  is  almost  an  echo  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah's 
scathing  rebuke  of  the  men  of  his  time  who  stole  and  murdered  and 
committed  adultery,  and  then  came  and  stood  before  Gk>d  in  His  house 
and  said,  We  are  delivered  to  do  all  these  abominations. 

So  also  the  folly  of  such  excuses  is  well  set  forth  in  these  lines  (King 
John,  Act  4,  Sc.  3)  : 

"  Oftentimes  excusing  of  a  fttolt 
Doth  make  the  fanlt  more  by  the  exonse, 
As  patches  set  upon  a  little  breach 
Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fanlt 
Than  did  the  fttnlt  before  it  was  so  patch*d.'* 

7%€  deceitftdness  of  sivi  is  forcibly  drawn  in  the  speech  of  Bassanio 

(Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  8,  Sc.  2).    The  whole  speech  is  a  series  of 

pregnant  thoughts  on 

"  The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 
To  entrap  the  wisest." 

But  its  opening  words  are  strong  enforcements  of  the  blinding 

power  of  sin : 

**  In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  cormpt, 
Bnt,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracions  voice, 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil  ?    In  religion, 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text, 
ffiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  ?" 

Even  more  pungently  is  the  truth  brought  out  in  the  lines  from  An- 
thony and  Cleopatra  (Act  3,  Sc.  3)  : 

"When  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard — 
O  misery  on*t !  —  the  wise  gods  seal  our  eyes; 
In  our  own  filth  drop  otir  clear  judgment ;  make  ns 
Adorn  our  errors;  laugh  at*B  while  we  strut 
To  our  own  confusion.*' 

And  again  in  these  from  the  Tempest  (Act  1,  Sc.  2) : 

"  Like  one 
Who  having,  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it. 
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Made  such  a  sinner  of  bit  memory, 
To  credit  his  own  lie.** 

2.  Conscience  and  Retribution. 

The  whole  play  of  Macbeth  is  a  study  of  conscience.  In  the  veiy 
beginning  of  the  play  (Act  1,  Sc.  3)  we  have,  as  Coleridge  has  pointed 
out,  a  picture  of  conscience  woildng  through  the  imagination  in  Mac* 
beth's  words : 

« If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  anggeetion 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  onilx  my  hair, 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs. 
Against  the  nse  of  nature  ?    Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings." 

What  a  sermon  on  the  power  of  remorse  is  found  in  the  sleep- 
walking scene  (Act  6,  Sc.  1),  especially  Lady  Macbeth's  words  : 

*'  Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still:  all  the  perfomes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten, 
this  litUe  hand.     Oh!  oh!  oh! " 

So  also  in  Macbeth's  fearful  confession  to  himself  of  his  sufferings 

(Act  3,  Sc.  2) : 

<' Better  be  with  the  dead. 

Whom  we,  to  gain  our  place,  have  sent  to  peace. 

Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 

In  restless  ecstasy." 

What  condensed  energy  of  expression  is  there  in  the  picture  of  Mac- 
beth's  distemper'd  soul  given  by  Menteith  (Act  6,  Sc.  2) : 

'<  Who  then  shall  blame 
His  pester*d  senses  to  recoil  and  start. 
When  oU  thai  is  wUhin  him  does  condemn 
Itself,  far  being  therer     . 

The  play  of  Hamlet  is  also  full  of  teachings  on  conscience  and  re- 
tribution, of  which  effective  homiletic  use  could  be  made.  We  have 
space  only  for  one  or  two  quotations: 

''  Conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  ns  alL*' 

The  words  of  the  guilty  queen  (Act  4,  Sc.  6) : 

'<To  my  sick  sool,  as  sin^s  true  nature  is. 
Each  toy  seems  prolpgae  to  some  great  amiss: 
So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  gnilt, 
It  spills  itself,  in  fearing  to  be  spilt.*' 

3.  Divine  attributes  and  Christian  virtues, 

Portia's  eloquent  description  of  the  Divine  mercy  in  the  well-known 
passage  beginning: 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained." 
and  Adam's  words  in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  (Act  2,  Sc.  3) : 

"  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow. 
Be  comfort  to  my  age!** 

the  setting  forth  of  God's  omniscience  m  the  two  following' passages: 
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*'  It  is  not  so  with  Him  that  all  things  knows, 
As  *ti8  with  us  that  sqoare  our  guess  with  shows: 
But  most  it  is  presumption  in  ns,  when 
The  help  of  heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men.** — AJffa  Wellf  Ad  2, 8c.  1. 

"If  powers  divine 
Behold  our  human  actions,  (as  they  do,) 
I  doubt  not  then,  but  innocence  shall  make 
False  accusation  blush,  and  tyranny 
Tremble  at  patience.*'— TFm(er'«  TaU,  Ad  3,  8o,  2. 

are  all  illustrations  of  how  forcibly  Shakespeare  can  portray  divine  at- 
tributes. 

Christian  morals  ana  graces  are  abundantly  set  forth  in  words  apt 
for  quotation  viz. : 

Moral  courage  : 

"He*8  truly  valiant,  that  can  wisely  suffer 
The  worst  that  man  can  breathe;  and  make  his  wrongs 
His  outsides;  wear  them  like  his  raiment,  carelessly; 
And  ne'er  prefer  hit  injuries  to  his  heart. 
To  bring  U  into  danger.** — Timon  of  Athens,  Ad  3.  8c.  5. 

Self-restraint : 

**  Let's  teach  ourselves  that  honorable  stop, 
yot  to  aiU-spoH  diserdhn,'*—OiheUo,  Ad  2,  8c.  3. 

/Repentance  : 

On  this  the  entire  speech  of  the  King  in  Hamlet  (Act  3,  Sc.  4)  be^ 

ginning: 

«  What  if  this  cursed  hand,*' 

should  be  carefully  considered. 
Sincere  prayer  : 

'*  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below; 
Words,  without  thoughts,  never  to  heaven  go." — Hamld,  Ad  3,  8c.  3. 

**  When  I  would  pray  and  think,  I  think  and  pray 
To  several  subjects.    Heaven  hath  my  empty  words. 
Whilst  my  intention,  having  not  my  tongue, 
Anchors  on  IsabeL  **—if6a«.  for  Meas.,  Ad  2,  jSb.  4. 

Forgiving  spirit: 

**  Why  dost  not  speak, 

Think'st  thou  it  honorable  for  a  noble  man 

Slttl  to  remember  torongs  ?** — Ooriolanus,  Ad  6,  8c.  3. 

("O,  see,  the  monstrousness  of  man 
When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  shape!) 
BeUgion  groans  at  U.**—Tlm<m  of  Athens,  Ad  3,  8e.  2. 
4.    Vices  of  private  and  public  life. 

Shakespeare  wields  a  pitiless  lash  on  these,  and  his  plays  are  a 
treasury  of  pungent  quotations  to  illustrate  pulpit  teachings  on  them. 

;Sla9hder: 

"  No,  'tis  slander; 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword;  whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile;  whose  breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  comers  of  the  world:  kings,  queens,  and  states, 
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Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 
This  viperous  slander  enters/*— (^yintMiiiM,  Ad  3,  5e.  4. 
"No  mi^^t  nor  greatness  in  mortality 

Can  censure  *scape;  back-wounding  calomny 

The  whitest  virtne  strikes:    What  king  so  strong, 

Can  tie  the  gall  np  in  the  slanderous  tongue?**— Af«u.  for  Mms.,  Ad  3, 5c  2. 

Avarice  : 

"  This  avarice 

Sticks  deeper;  grows  with  more  pernicious  root 
Than  summer-seeding  lust;   and  it  hath  been 
The  sword  of  our  slain  kings.'* — Madbdh^  Ad  4,  8c,  3. 
"Whatishere?    Gold?    •    •    •    • 
This  yellow  slave 
Will  knit  and  break  religions;  bless  the  accursed; 
Make  the  hoar  leprosy  ador*d;  place  thieves, 
And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation. 
With  senators  on  the  bench.'* — Tlmon  of  Athens,  Ad  4,  Sc,  3. 

ffypocrisi/: 
**  The  de^  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness. 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek;  ' 

A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart; 
O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath!**— ifer.  qf  Venice,  Ad  1,  Sc,  3. 

"Donot    •    •    !*    •    •  ' 

Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven, 
Whilst  like  a  puff*d  and  reckless  libertine. 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance -treads 
And  recks  not  his  own  rede.** — BSamlet,  Ad  1,  8e,  3. 

Official  corruption: 

"  Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority, 
When  judges  steal  themselves.**— Jfeou.  for  Meaa.,  Ad  2,  5c.  2. 

**  Through  tatter*d  clothes  small  vices  do  appear. 
Robes,  and  furr*d  gowns,  hide  alL** — ^ng  Lear,  Ad  4t,  Sc  6, 

*'0,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices. 
Were  not  deriv*d  corruptly!  and  that  clear  honor 
Were  purchas*d  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer! 
How  many  then  should  cover,  that  stand  bare? 
How  many  be  commanded,  that  command? 
How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  gleaned 
From  the  true  seed  of  honor?  and  how  much  honor 
Pick*d  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times 
To  be  new  vamish*d  r—MereharU  cf  Venice,  Ad  %  8c  9. 

The  range  of  illustration  from  Shakespeare  is  wider  than  the  in- 
stances quoted  show.  Any  preacher  who  will  make  a  study  of  his 
plays,  with  this  end  in  view,  will  soon  discover  this  for  himself.  The 
aim  of  this  article  will  have  been  secured  if  it  shall  lead  our  clergy 
to  research  in  this  direction.  Such  study  will  answer  two  good  ends. 
It  will  rest  the  jaded  mind,  and  will  furnish  its  armory  with  effective 
weapons  in  the  struggle  to  maintain  the  right  and  make  war  on  the 
wrong. 
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IIL— SYMPOSIUM  ON  MINISTERIAL  EDUCATION. 

ABE  THE  PRESENT  METHODS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OP  MINISTERS 
SATISFACTORY?    IP  NOT,  HOW  MAY  THEY  BE  IMPROVED? 

No.  I. 

By  Daniel  Cubby,  D.D.,  Editor  of  "  The  Methodist  Quarterly 

Review,"  New  York. 

The  first  of  the  questions  proposed  for  discussion  in  this  Sympo- 
sinm  assumes  that  there  are  certain  established  and  well-understood 
methods  for  educating  the  requisite  recruits  for  the  Protestant  pul- 
pits of  the  country;  which,  however,  is  only  proximately  the  case.  Of 
the  three  or  four  thousands  of  annual  accessions  to  that  service,  prob- 
ably scarcely  one  thousand  pass  through  a  regular  course  of  profes- 
sional training;  nor  does  it  seem  desirable  that  entrance  to  the  minis- 
try should  be  denied  to  all  who  have  not  been  so  trained.  Probably, 
however,  that  question  refers  especially  to  the  methods  pursued  in  the 
theological  seminaries;  and  if  so,  it  suggests  a  doubt  in  respect  to  the 
public  ^timate  of  those  methods.  It  may  also  be  suspected  that,  of 
even  the  religious  public,  only  a  comparatively  few  have  ever  seriously 
thought  of  the  subject.  The  question,  therefore,  relates  to  the  con- 
yictions  or  sentiments  of  those  whose  felt  interest  in  the  subject  has 
led  them  to  think  about  it,  and  to  come  to  certain  definite  conclu- 
sions. 

It  is  safe  to  begin  with  the  concession  that  with  the  great  body  of 
even  moderately  intelUgent  church  members,  our  schools  of  theology 
do  not  stand  out  as  nearly  the  foremost  among  the  Church's  agencies 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  Theological  students  are  not  as  a 
class,  or  in  their  proper  persons,  considered  by  the  great  body  of 
Christian  people  as  the  chief  hope  of  the  Church  of  the  future.  There 
may  be  somewhat  of  injustice  in  this  estimate  and  its  accompanying 
sentiment  towards  a  class  of  persons  in  respect  to  whom  the  interests 
of  the  Church  must  be  of  no  secondary  magnitude;  but  because  it 
exists,  it  most  have  a  cause,  and  to  find  out  what  that  is,  and  how 
it  may  be  remedied,  would  certainly  be  a  valuable  service. 

Education  for  the  ministry  is,  by  its  designation,  determined  to  be- 
long  to  the  general  class  of  technical  training  processes ;  and  it  is  still 
more  specifically  defined  as  prqfessioncU,  In  all  cases  that  come  under 
this  designation  the  work  to  be  done  must  determine  what  instruction 
should  be  given,  and  what  should  be  the  methods  of  mental  and  person- 
al discipline.  Applying  that  rule  to  what  is  found  in  practice  in  our 
theological  schools,  one  may  detect  the  rightful  causes  of  any  dissatis- 
faction that  may  exist,  and  also  perhaps  suggest  the  needed  remedies. 
All  technical  education  is  by  its  design  more  circumscribed  and  one- 
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sided,  less  cyclopedic,  than  that  of  the  general  college  course,  though 
it  may  go  much  further  along  its  own  special  lines.  Its  puq)08e  is 
not  to  promote  general  scholarship,  nor  to  make  scholars  at  all,  in  the 
broader  sense;  and,  even  within  its  own  specialty,  its  first  purpose  is 
to  produce  practical  adepts  for  the  bringing  to  pass  certain  well-ascer- 
tained results.  If  biblical  and  theological  scholarship  is  desirable,  it  is 
because  it  may  be  rendered  available,  and  made  to  contribute  to  practi- 
cal effectiveness  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  How,  and  how  far  these 
studies  should  be  pursued,  must  therefore  be  determined  by  the  sup- 
posed relations  of  these  things  to  the  great  purposes  for  which  the 
ministry  exists  and  whether  or  not  this  is  now  being  done,  in  a  satisfac- 
tory way,  in  our  schools  of  theology,  is  a  question  that  must  be  an- 
swered by  a  comparison  of  these  principles  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  further  question  thus  suggested  will  be  answered  by  each  one, 
according  to  his  estimate  of  the  facts,  and  their  bearings  upon  the 
whole  subject  of  ministerial  education. 

The  important  subject  of  procuring  an  adequate  supply  of  the 
right  kind  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  to  be  educated  for  that  call- 
ing, though  very  closely  and  seriously  related  to  the  questions  now 
in  hand,  does  not  fall  directly  within  our  field  of  vision.  But  a  neces- 
sary, as  well  as  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  duty  of  those  who  have 
the  charge  of  our  training-schools  for  the  ministry,  is  to  find  out  and 
remove  from  their  classes,  even  with  some  measure  of  severity,  any 
who  are,  from  either  moral  or  mental  deficiencies,  clearly  unfitted  for 
their  work.  The  ministerial  profession  has  in  some  cases  suffered  in 
public  estimation  by  having  been  made  the  retreat  of  incompetents; 
and  even  in  our  home  churches,  the  ministerial  office  appears  to  have 
special  attractions  for  a  class  of  incompetent  and  heartless  adventurers. 
Even  in  the  apostolic  churches  some  such  were  detected,  and  their 
presence  and  pernicious  influence  indicated,  and  warnings  uttered 
against  them.  The  spirit  of  students  should  be  carefully  scanned  by 
their  instructors — who,  if  at  all  worthy  of  their  places,  are  much  more 
than  simply  teachers;  and  all  who  seem  likely  to  become  causes  of 
offense  and  of  future  peril  should  be  carefully  removed;  for  no 
greater  calamity  can  befall  the  Church  than  to  be  burdened  with  an 
incapable,  and  still  more,  a  morally  disqualified  ministry.  Possibly 
just  here  there  may  be  cause  for  dissatisfaction  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  due  carefulness,  on  the  part  of  our  theological  faculties,  as  to  the 
characters  of  their  pupils,  who,  if  passed  safely  through  the  seminary, 
will  pretty  surely  succeed  in  gaining  a  place  in  the  ministry. 

The  celebrated  Rev.  William  Jay,  of  Bath,  we  are  told,  was  sent, 
while  yet  a  youth,  to  reside  with  Cornelius  Winter,  an  Independent 
minister,  who  in  his  humble  way  was  a  kind  of  diocesan  over  several 
neighboring  Dissenting  churches,  and  by  him  the  young  man  was 
literally  and  practically  apprenticed  to  the  calling  of  a  preacher.     He 
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wa8  indeed  set  to  reading  during  his  intervals  of  respite  from  active 
dntieSy  but  all  of  his  studies  were  to  be  pursued  with  direct  reference  to 
immediate  use;  and  surely  his  ''profiting  appeared  to  all.''  This 
method  prevailed  very  generally  among  English  Dissenters  till  com- 
paratively recently,  and  it  was  certainly  abundantly  justified  by 
its  results.  Mr.  Wesley,  by  a  like  process,  built  up  his  lay  minbtry, 
^comprising  not  a  few  men  of  decided  ability  and  scholarship;  and  in 
oar  own  times,  that  prince  of  preachers  and  of  evangelistic  propa- 
gandists, Mr.  Spurgeon,  is  himself  a  product  of  the  same  system,  in 
which  he  manifests  his  confidence  by  his  large  practical  use  of  it. 

The  average  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  not  required  to  be,  in  the 
specific  sense,  a  scholar;  and  while  a  good  degree  of  general  intelli- 
gence is  highly  desirable,  both  for  mental   training  and  for  relig- 
ious teaching;  yet  all  that  is  thus  required  stops  short  of  proper  schol- 
arship.   The  two  callings — those  of  the  Christian  pastor  and  of  the 
theological  and  biblical  scholar — ^are  diverse  as  to  their  subjects  and 
the  qualifications  they  call  for;  and  because  both  are  exacting  in  their 
demands,  and  engrossing  to  the  minds  devoted  to  them,  they  are 
usually  incompatible.     And  this  consideration  should  be  allowed  due 
influence  in  the  ordering  of  both  the  substance  of  teaching  and  the 
methods  of  preparing   men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.     The 
purpose  is  to  prepare  those  under  instruction  for  the  pastoral  work, 
to  fit  them  to  preach  the  plain  and  simple  Gospel  to  congregations, 
n}^^  of  which  will  usually  be  plain  people;  and  even  the  better  edu- 
cated will  need  simple  Gospel  truth  more  than  learned  discussions 
and  elegant  rhetoric.     And,  since  the  Gospel  minister  must  pass  his 
time  in  intimate  association  with  unscholarly  people,  though  it  is 
desirable  that  he  should  be  more  learned  and  better  cultured  than  the 
average  of  them,  he  ought  not  to  be  too  far  removed  from  them  in 
his  modes  of  thinking  and  in  his  associations  and  tastes.     It  is  evi- 
dent indeed  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  our  educated  ministers 
ever  become  scholars,  because  they  will  give  themselves  diligently  to 
Uieir  official  duties,  and  choose  to  be  faithful  and  effective  ministers. 
And  as  they  practically  consent  to  do  what  they  vowed  to  do  when 
they  assumed  the  work  of  the  ministry — "  laying  aside  the  world  and 
the  flesh  " — they  become  men  of  one  book,  because  they  are  men  of 
one  work. 

The  popular  sarcasm  whicn  says  that  it  takes  a  young  minister  as 
many  years  as  he  spent  in  the  seminary  to  get  rid  of  the  mannerisms 
of  thought  and  speech  and  behavior  there  acquired,  and  to  place  him- 
self in  the  same  plane  with  his  people,  though  often  unjust,  may  still 
contain  an  element  of  truth,  and  if  so,  the  fault  is  not  their  own  but 
that  of  their  training. 

Theological  Professors,  too,  are  usually  "bookish"  men,  rather  than 
men  of  affairs,  in  active  sympathy  with  the  great  world  of  living  and 
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breathing  thoughts  and  feelings;  and  of  course  they  unconsciousljr 
draw  their  pupils  into  their  own  atmosphere  of  life  and  thought,  and 
reproduce  in  them  their  own  mental  and  spiritual  habitudes.  They 
are  also  scholars  inflamed  with  a  noble  enthusiasm  for  their  special 
studies,  and  in  proportion  to  their  abilities  as  instructors  they  awaken 
like  enthusiasm  among  their  pupils,  and  also  initiate  them  into  the 
first  stages  of  scholarly  life.  But  for  all,  except  the  few  who  are  to 
become  specialists,  these  beginnings  must  go  no  further,  for  as  soon 
as  the  nascent  minister  passes  outward  through  the  door  of  the  sem- 
inary he  must  begin  to  disuse  and  practically  unlearn  a  large  propor- 
tion of  what  he  had  there  acquired,  because  it  will  not  be  called  for. 

In  the  continental  universities  all  the  studies  are  special  and  largely 
professional,  and  both  their  theological  and  biblical  learning  is  of  a 
high  grade,  suitable  only  for  specialists.     With  them  the  ideal  of  the 
ministry  is,  that  it  is  a  learned  profession  rather  than  a  pastoral  call- 
ing for  the  cure  of  souls.     The  condition  of  the  State  Church  in  Ger- 
many, and,  to  a  modified  extent  in  the  British  islands,  attests  the 
inadequacy  and  infelicity  of  these  methods.     The   Roman  Catholics^ 
proceed  upon  a  wholly  different  theory.     Their  secular  or  working 
clergy  are  men  of  the  people,  and  not  very  far  removed  from  them  in 
thought  and  associations^  and  their  efficiency  as  pastors  appears  to  be 
largely  due  to  that  fact.     In  like  manner  our  Protestant  congrega 
tions  require " pastors  and  teachers*'  rather  than  scholars,  real  or  ficti 
tious;  and  if  our  seminaries  labor  to  give  us  only  the  latter  kind  rather 
than  the  former,  they  must  assuredly  fail  of  the  most  satisfactory 
results. 

The  Bible,  it  will  be  granted,  is  the  principal  text-book  m  all  prop- 
erly directed  education  for  the  ministry;  and  with  most  of  those  who 
compass  the  whole  course  of  the  schools,  in  their  preparatory  studies, 
the  English  Bible  will  still  be  their  chief  resource,  while  not  a  few 
who  have  read  the  word  only  in  their  vernacular  have  become  mighty 
in  the  Scriptures.  Still  the  study  of  the  originals  is  not  to  be  depre- 
ciated, though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  prevailing  methods  are 
altogether  felicitous.  They  seem  to  be  quite  too  microscopic  to 
answer  the  requirements  of  ordinary  students.  An  undue  amount  of 
time  and  labor  is  devoted  to  minute  details  of  grammar  and  litera- 
ture, which  may  be  well  enough  for  the  specialist,  but  of  which  only 
a  few  can  make  any  practical  use.  New  Testament  exegesis  is  prob- 
bably  the  very  best  matter  of  teaching  and  study  for  the  minister  of 
the  Gospel;  but  to  make  this  the  most  largely  available,  it  should  be 
extended  as  nearly  as  may  be  over  the  whole  book,  instead  of  ex- 
hausting itself  upon  the  details  and  minutifle  of  a  few  brief  para- 
graphs. But  since  the  English  Bible  must  be  the  minister's  vad^ 
mecum^ — ^his  constant  companion  and  instructor, — because  out  of  it  he 
must  teach  his  people,  it  seems  desirable  that  he  should  be  most  thor- 
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oughly  ana  even  critically  read  in  the  people's  book;  and  in  order  that 
this  may  be  so,  the  instructions  of  the  seminary  could  be  turned  to  ex- 
cellent account  in  that  direction.  There  can  scarcely  be  thought  of  a 
better  qualification  for  a  Christian  pastor,  than  that  his  memory  and 
his  heart  should  be  stored  with  the  written  Word,  clearly  expounded 
and  broadly  appreciated.  It  may  be  suspected  that  neither  the  Sunday- 
school,  nor  the  pulpit,  nor  the  chair  of  Biblical  exegesis,  is  doing  all 
that  is  both  desirable  and  practical  in  that  direction. 

Theological  seminaries  must  of  course  teach  theology — even  be- 
yond the  merely  non -systematized  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture; 
but  doing  this  is  perilously  liable  to  be  carried  too  far.  It  is  needful 
that  Christian  doctrine  should  be  learned  in  its  subject  matter  before 
it  shall  be  studied  as  a  rationalized  system.  It  is  better  to  find  the 
theory  of  the  gospel  among  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  than  to  view 
them  only  through  a  preconceived  theory,  and  so  to  build  them  up  into 
artificial  systems  of  doctrine.  It  might  be  for  the  better,  if  our  theo- 
logical schools  would  give  increased  attention  to  the  plainest  and 
least  elaborated  lessons  of  Scripture,  and  less  to  their  value  as  parts 
of  an  ideal  unity;  and  to  making  catechetics  and  not  dogmatics,  the 
chief  method  of  teaching, — setting  forth  Biblical  truth  in  its  sim- 
plicity rather  than  giving  out  its  essence  after  passing  through  the 
alembic  of  fallible  minds.  The  former  method  is  content  to  dis- 
close the  things  stated  in  the  Bible  without  polemical  argumentation 
or  philosophical  generalizations;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  is  system- 
atic and  theoretically  harmonized  with  respect  to  the  higher  unities, 
and  the  mutual  dependence  of  parts;  and  it  demands  that  Scripture  it- 
self shall  be  interpreted  agreeable  to  its  requirements.  In  this  form 
theology  is  now  chiefly  taught, — ^both  in  our  Bodies  of  Divinity  and 
Systems  of  Theology,  and  also  from  the  chairs  of  our  theological 
instructors.  But  the  thought  of  the  age  is  asking  for  some  better 
method,  by  which  God's  truth  may  stand  forth  in  the  clear  light  of 
the  sun,  and  not  be  so  presented  that  it  can  be  seen  only  through  the 
distorting  medium  of  superannuated  creeds  and  prescriptive  miscon- 
ceptions. 

The  foregoing  are  the  notions  of  one  who  looks  at  the  subject  from 
the  outside — of  the  preacher  and  pastor  of  former  times — and  of  late 
occupying  a  place  among  the  laity  and  sympathizing  with  their  tastes 
and  sentiments,  and,  also,  as  a  careful  observer  of  the  signs  of  the 
times,  as  indicated  in  current  discussions,  and  from  a  somewhat  inti- 
mate though  non-professional  relation  to  our  schools  of  theology.  I 
have  felt,  while  highly  appreciating  their  value,  and  largely  sympa- 
thizing with  their  spirit,  that  their  methods  are  not  altogether  satis- 
factory. I  have,  therefore,  signified  the  things  in  which  I  have  thus 
felt  only  a  qualified  and  incomplete  satisfaction,  and  in  so  doing^ 
have  suggested  what  seems  to  be  the  needed  changes  of  methods. 
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IV.— THE  RELATIONS  OF  INTEMPERANCE  AND  CRIME. 

By  Noah  Davis,  Chikf  Justice  of  the  Supbeme  Court 

OF  New  Yobk. 

In  judicial  life,  the  relations  of  Intemperance  and  Crime  are  alwajrs 
present  challenging  consideration  as  perpetual  causes  and  effects.  To 
this  fact  the  testimony  of  all  Judges  of  experience  is  uniform  and 
conclusive.  It  led  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  hbtory  of  the  Crim- 
inal Common  Law  to  the  establishment  of  the  elementary  principle 
that  drunkenness  is  no  excuse  for  crime.  That  principle  rests  upon 
the  manifest  fact  that,  if  it  were  allowed  as  an  excuse,  criminals  would 
prepare  for  the  commission  of  crimes  by  intoxication.  Hence  courts, 
even  in  capital  cases,  were  constrained  to  treat  drunkenness,  not  as 
an  excuse,  but  rather  as  an  aggravation  of  crime,  and  to  hold  that  a 
drunken  intent  was  equally  as  guilty  as  a  sober  one. 

More  than  two  hundred  years  ago  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  then  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  said:  "  The  places  of  Judicature  I  have  long  held 
in  this  kingdom  have  given  me  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  original 
cause  of  most  of  the  enormities  that  have  been  committed  for  the 
space  of  nearly  twenty  years;  and  by  due  observation  I  have  found 
that  if  the  murders  and  manslaughters,  the  burglaries  and  robberies, 
the  riots  and  tumults,  the  adulteries,  fornications,  rapes  and  other 
enormities  that  have  happened  in  that  time  were  divided  into  iive 
parts,  four  of  them  have  been  the  issue  and  product  of  excessive 
drinking — of  tavern  and  alehouse  drinking."  In  the  long-period  that 
has  since  intervened,  the  progress  of  morality  and  civilization  has, 
perhaps,  modified  to  some  extent  the  ratio  given  by  that  eminent 
jurist,  but  not  sufficiently  to  make  any  essential  difference  in  its  truth. 
The  late  Chief  Baron  Kelly,  then  the  oldest  Judge  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  in  writing  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  a  few  years  before 
his  death;  stated  that  "  two-thirds  of  the  crimes  which  come  before 
the  courts  of  law  of  this  country  "  [England]  "  are  occasioned  chiefly 
by  intemperancQ."  The  writer  of  this  monograph  can  speak  person- 
ally from  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty  years  on  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  its  higher  criminal 
courts ;  and  if  his  experience  would  modify  to  any  extent  the  broad 
statement  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  change  would  relate  only  to 
classes  of  crimes.  Taking  crimes  as  a  body,  the  opinion  of  Chief 
Baron  Kelly,  that  two-thirds  are  occasioned  by  intemperance,  would 
seem  to  him  more  nearly  correct.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered 
that  but  a  limited  proportion  of  the  actual  crime  of  the  country  ever 
reaches  the  higher  courts.  It  is  disposed  of  by  the  Police  and  other 
Courts,  not  of  record,  held  by  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  other  inferior 
magistrates.     If  the  numerous  offences  (including  that  of  drunken- 
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ness)  tried  by  those  courts  were  collated  with  those  tried  by  the 
higher  tribunals,  it  is  quite  probable  that  even  at  this  day  the  propor- 
tion of  four-fifths  given  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale  would  be  found  to  be 
correct. 

The  records  of  the  prisons,  which  embrace  all  grades  of  crime,  are 
more  likely,  therefore,  to  be  accurate  in  their  estimate  of  the  propor- 
tion which,  wholly  or  in  part,  grows  out  of  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  A  late  Inspector  of  English  prisons  says:  "  I  am  within  the 
truth  when  I  state  that  in  four  cases  out  of  five,  where  an  offence  has 
been  committed,  intoxicating  drink  has  been  one  of  the  causes."  And 
the  Chaplain  of  the  Preston  House  of  Correction  (an  English  prison) 
said:  "Nine-tenths  of  the  English  crime  requiring  to  be  dealt  with  by 
law,  arises  from  the  English  sin  which  the  law  scarcely  discourages." 

In  1875,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada  reported 
that  out  of  28,289  condemned  to  the  jails  of  the  Provinces  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec  during  the  three  previous  years,  21,236  were  committed 
either  for  drunkenness  or  for  crimes  perpetrated  under  the  influence 
of  drink;  and  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  Massachu- 
setts for  1869  declared  that  "  the  proportion  of  crime  traceable  to  this 
great  vice  must  be  set  down,  as  heretofore,  at  not  less  than  four- 
fifths;"  and  the  Inspector  of  State  Prisons  of  that  State  gave  the 
same  proportions.  In  1874  the  Board  of  Police  Justices  of  New  York 
city  in  their  oflicial  report  said:  "We  are  fully  satisfied  that  intoxica- 
tion is  the  one  great  leading  cause  that  renders  the  existence  of  our 
Police  Courts  necessary."  An  examination  of  later  reports  will  fully 
justify  the  facts  and  conclusions  above  quoted;  but  these  earlier 
figures  have  been  purposely  chosen,  because  they  cannot  justly  be 
said  to  have  been  affected  by  the  later  and  more  general  agitation  of 
the  subject  of  temperance.  The  action  of  the  New  York  Grand 
Jury  for  October,  1884,  is,  however,  so  apropos  that  it  might  well  be 
cited.  In  its  report  to  the  Court,  the  Grand  Jury  declared  that  nearly 
all  the  cases  of  homicide  passed  upon  by  them  were  committed  in 
drinking-saloons  when  the  actors  were  under  the  influence  of  strong 
drink;  and  the  report  comments  unfavorably  on  the  non-enforcement 
of  the  Excise  laws. 

To  ascertain  the  true  relations  of  intemperance  to  the  crimes  triable 
only  in  the  higher  courts  doubtless  requires  a  classification  to  some 
extent  of  those  crimes. 

Of  murders  and  manslaughters  the  proportion  would  probably  fall 
within  that  stated  by  Chief  Baron  Kelly,  those  crimes  being  often  in- 
stigated by  other  causes,  such  as  hate,  avarice,  jealousy  and  revenge. 
And  yet  the  late  Dr.  Harris,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Prison 
Ai»ociation,  states  that  ^f  seventeen  cases  of  murder  separately  exam- 
ined by  him  fourteen  were  instigated  by  intoxicating  drinks.  It  is  a 
rare  thing  in  cases  of  homicide  to  find  one  that  is  not  directly  or  re- 
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motely  caused  or  affected  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  But  we 
are  looking  for  the  chief,  and  not  the  incidental  causes  of  crime,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  safer  to  say  that  only  an  average  of  two  out  of  three 
of  those  offences  can  justly  be  traced  to  excessive  drinking. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  professional  burglars  are  not  for  tne  most 
part  habitually  intemperate.  Their  peculiar  crime  requires  a  degree 
of  self-possession  and  steadiness  of  nerve  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
use  of  liquors;  and  so  it  is  found  that  they  are  generally  either  total 
abstainers,  or  are  temporarily  so  at  all  periods  when  they  have 
"  work  "  in  contemplation  or  in  hand.  With  this  exception  most  felo- 
nies may  truly  be  said  to  be  largely  instigated  by  intemperance,  be- 
cause intoxicating  drinks  lead  to  the  conmiission  of  crime  by  firing 
the  passions,  quenching  the  conscience  and  impairing  the  salutary  fear 
of  punishment.  It  is  true  that  larcenies  are  in  great  degree  instigated 
by  avarice,  yet  they  are  frequently  caused  by  the  desire  to  secure 
means  for  the  purchase  of  drink. 

The  enormous  expenses  brought  upon  the  people  by  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  crime  are  therefore  mainly  the  legitimate  consequences 
of  the  sale  and  use  of  liquors.  But  the  cost  of  courts  and  prisons  are 
small  in  proportion  to  the  other  expenses  and  losses  entailed  by  the 
same  cause.  Intemperance  fills  not  only  the  jails  and  penitentiaries, 
but  the  poor-houses  and  hospitals,  and  the  wives  and  children  of 
criminals  are  thrown  a  burthen  upon  public  or  private  charity.  The 
loss  of  useful  labor  to  the  conmiunity  entailed  by  crime  and  its  pun- 
ishment is  also  an  immense  item  in  this  computation,  and  with  the 
expenses  already  mentioned  in  the  aggregate  annually  reaches  many 
millions  of  dollars. 

But  while  the  relations  of  intemperance  ana  crime  may  be  shown 
in  the  modes  above  stated,  there  is  still  another  mode  in  which  they 
may  be  proved  with  a  clearness  equally  striking,  and  that  is  by  the 
inf requency  of  crime  and  its  consequences  in  conmiunities  and  fami- 
lies where  intemperance  for  some  reason  does  not  or  cannot  exist.  A 
very  clear  illustration  of  this  may  be  found,  even  in  the  midst  of  in- 
temperate communities,  in  the  very  general  absence  of  crime  in  fami- 
lies of  total  abstainers.  It  is  not  intended  to  say  that  morality  and 
virtue  are  alone  found  in  such  families,  for  they  often  exist  in  fami- 
lies quite  independently  of  the  question  of  their  habits  in  that  respect. 
Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  offences  against  the  law  are 
less  likely  to  be  committed  by  the  strictly  temperate  members  of  any 
conmiunity.  What  is  meant  to  be  asserted  is  that  the  relations  of  in- 
temperance to  crime  are  clearly  shown  by  the  diminution  of  the  latter 
wherever  the  former  is  wholly  or  partially  suppressed.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  success  of  Father  Mathew  in  Ire- 
land during  the  period  when  his  marvelous  power  in  obtaining  volun- 
tary pledges  practically  suspended  the  use  of  liquors  in  largo  portions 
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of  that  country.  According  to  the  statistics  given  by  Lord  Morpeth, 
then  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  cases  of  murder,  attempts  at  murder, 
offences  against  the  person,  aggravated  assaults  and  cutting  and 
maiming  fell  off  in  two  years  from  12,096  to  1,097. 

Similar  but  less  strikingly  manifest  instances  have  occurred  in  our 
own  country,  and  have  sometimes  resulted  in  the  simultaneous  and 
almost  complete  closing  of  the  liquor  saloons  and  the  criminal  courts. 
The  cases  of  towns  and  villages  in  which,  by  the  arrangement  of  their 
founders,  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  has  been  prohibited  also  fur- 
nish strong  evidence. 

Vineland,  in  New  Jersey,  a  place  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  is 
without  a  grog  shop,  requires  but  a  moderate  police  force,  and  is  re- 
ported in  some  years  to  have  been  without  a  single  crime.  The  town 
of  Greeley,  in  Colorado,  with  a  population  of  three  thousand,  is  with- 
out a  liquor  store,  and  has  in  some  years  had  no  use  for  a  police  force 
or  a  criminal  magistrate.  Bavaria,  in  Illinois,  a  town  of  about  the 
same  population,  and  with  absolute  prohibition,  is  reported  to  be  with* 
out  a  drunkard,  without  a  pauper  and  without  a  crime.  In  each  of 
these  towns  the  sale  of  liquors  was  prohibited,  not  by  force  of  law, 
but  by  the  provision  of  their  respective  founders,  sustained  by  popu- 
lar sentiment.  A  later  instance  is  the  recently  established  town  of 
Pullman,  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  entire  town  is  the 
property  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  where  the  extensive 
manufacturing  works  of  that  company  and  various  other  important 
manufacturing  establishments  are  located.  Its  present  population  is 
about  eight  thousand  five  hundred.  It  is  a  place  of  wonderful  thrift 
and  beauty,  combining  with  the  necessities  of  life  all  its  comforts  and 
elegancies  and  many  of  its  Auxuries.  Its  inhabitants  are  mostly  work- 
men, engaged  in  its  numerous  manufactories,  living  with  their  fami- 
lies in  singular  comfort  amid  the  most  pleasant  surroundings.  It  has 
churches,  schools,  libraries,  reading  rooms,  places  of  amusement,  mar- 
kets, stores  and  warehouses,  but  no  liquor  saloons  or  grogshops,  these 
latter  being  excluded  by  the  will  of  its  owners.  Within  its  borders 
crime  is  the  most  infrequent  occurrence;  few  arrests  have  ever  been 
made,  and  its  expenses  for  a  police  force  and  criminal  courts  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

Other  instances  of  similar  character  might  be  adduced,  but  surely 
these  are  enough  to  show  that  the  relations  of  intemperance  and  crime 
are  such  that  the  extent  of  the  one  is  the  measure  of  the  other.  By 
this  it  is  not  meant  that  the  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other,  for  it 
is  known  that  cither  can  do  that.  But  the  idea  sought  to  be  incul- 
cated is,  that  when  crime  becomes  prevalent  to  a  given  degree  intem- 
pero^ice  in  a  like  ratio  may  always  be  underlying  it,  and  that  as 
inte.^peranoe  grows  or  diminishes  crime  falls  off  or  increases  in  pro- 
portion:; almost  mathematically  demonstrable. 
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The  relations  of  intemperance  and  crime  are  also  plainly  manifest 
in  the  poisonous  educational  influences  of  the  former.  At  immense 
cost  the  people  maintain  public  schools  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  By  these  it  is  hoped  not  merely  to  afford  to  every  child 
opportunity  for  an  elementary  education,  but  also  to  inculcate  just 
ideas  of  morality  and  virtue.  Religious  denominations  of  every  creed 
and  faith  rear  temples  of  worship  in  which  to  guide  communities  to- 
ward higher  and  purer  lives.  No  one  can  question  the  vast  and  sal- 
utary influences  of  these  institutions,  nor  doubt  that  the  people  as  a 
whole  are  made  better  and  happier  by  their  existence.  But  who  can 
measure  the  extent  to  which  their  influence  is  impaired  and  their  ben- 
efits destroyed  by  the  prevalence  of  intemperance  ?  Against  every 
school  house  and  every  church  intemperance  rears  thrice  as  many  rum 
shops  and  drinking  saloons  to  pour  forth  antagonistic  effects,  always 
alert  and  active  for  harm.  The  school,  the  church,  the  grog  shop  are 
each  and  all  the  educators  of  youth — the  first  two  undoubtedly  for 
good,  the  last  undoubtedly  for  evil.  One  needs  only  to  visit  the  ses- 
sions of  our  criminal  courts  to  see  how  truly  and  inevitably  the  edu- 
cation of  the  drinking  saloon  leads  to  vice  and  crime.  It  is  safe  ta 
say  that  a  large  majority  of  the  convictions  in  the  courts  of  the  city 
are  of  young  persons,  averaging  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  They 
are  the  pupils  of  the  salpons.  They  graduate  directly  from  the  drink- 
ing school  to  the  prison.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  many  thousands 
of  the  youth — mere  boys — of  our  city  are  organized  into  bands,  call- 
ing themselves  by  distinctive  names,  roving  from  saloon  to  saloon,, 
committing  petty  offences  against  person  or  property.  These  are  the^ 
offspring  of  the  liquor  shops,  taking  daily  and  nightly  lessons  at  their 
bars,  and  progressing  under  their  tuition  step  by  step  towards  crime 
and  its  consequences.  For  this  sort  of  education  the  people  of  the 
city  and  country  are  paying  more  heavily  than  for  all  their  schools 
and  churches,  for  it  is  this  training  that  chiefly  desolates  homes,  per- 
petrates crimes  and  populates  prisons,  almshouses  and  hospitals.  Our 
common  schools  throughout  the  whole  country  are  estimated  to  cost 
us  eighty  millions  of  dollars  annually;  our  intemperance,  in  its 
crimes,  evils  and  miseries,  and  for  their  restraint,  punishment  and  re- 
lief, more  than  a  thousand  millions. 

The  lessons  these  facts  teach  us  are  that  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  communities  are  in  no  sense  dependent  upon  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks;  that  such  use  is  a  pernicious  and  destructive  agent, 
more  potent  than  any  other  to  lead  to  vice  and  crime  and  their  con- 
sequences— ^pauperism,  suffering  and  shame;  and  that  the  chief  hope 
of  our  country  for  the  diminution  of  crime  lies  in  the  promotion  of 
temperance,  the  prevention  of  drunkenness  and  the  ultimate  suppres- 
sion of  the  causes  that  lead  to  that  vice. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  paper  to  consider  how  that  may  best  be 
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done,  nor  the  relative  value  of  the  various  modes  advocated  by  phil- 
anthropists, enthusiasts  or  legislators.  The  world  constantly  pro- 
gresses, and  in  its  progress  let  us  hope  there  will  soon  be  evolved  such 
a  measure  of  wisdom  as  shall  lift  the  subject  of  temperance  wholly 
out  of  the  morass  of  partisan  politics  into  the  serener  region  of  hu- 
manity and  love. 


v.— OUR  CRIMINALS  AND  CHRISTIANITY.* 
By  W.  M.  F.  Round,  New  York, 

CorrMponding  Secretary  of  the  Prison  AasocUtioii  of  New  York. 

One  evening,  while  attending  the  meeting  of  the  American  Social 
Science  Association  in  Saratoga,  I  found  myself  talking  with  a  vener- 
able member  of  that  body  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel  while  the  session 
of  the  Association  was  going  on  in  a  neighboring  hall.  I  expressed 
some  surprise  that  he  should  be  absent  from  the  meeting.  He  replied: 
^  I  stayed  at  home  to  read  a  book  on  social  science  that  furnishes  me 
with  a  solution  of  all  the  problems  they  discuss  there.''  I  asked  the 
name  of  the  book  and  its  author.  He  answered  that  it  was  written 
by  various  authors;  that  the  first  chapter  was  written  by  a  man  named 
Moseb,  and  the  last  chapter  by  a  man  named  John ;  and  the  name  of 
the  book  was  the  Bible.  And  the  old  man  was  right  in  his  estimate 
of  the  book:  it  is  at  once  a  guide  to  the  solution  of  our  social  problems 
and  a  standard  by  which  we  may  measure  our  success  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  society.  No  worthy  and  permanent  social  reform  has 
ever  taken  place  except  in  the  line  of  its  teachings — and  its  teachings 
culminated  and  crystallized  in  Him  who  has  given  a  name  to  the  fair- 
est  and  most  luminous  era  of  civilization  that  has  ever  shone  upon 
the  earth.  All  organized  philanthropies  have  centred  in  Him,  and 
there  has  been  no  true  philanthropic  impulse  becoming  a  part  of  a 
national  life  that  was  not  essentially  and  professedly  Christian.  It  is 
our  boast  a^  a  nation  that  we  are  a  Christian  nation.  In  His  name 
our  name  as  a  people  has  blossomed.  Whenever  we  have  departed 
from  the  spirit  of  His  teachings  we  have  met  shame  and  degradation; 
wherever  we  have  brought  ourselves  into  harmony  with  His  recre- 
ation of  law,  we  have  met  with  prosperity  and  success.  So  it  be- 
hooves us  to  bring  to  all  our  institutional  developments,  of  whatever 
name  or  nature,  the  test  of  the  €k)spel.  Let  me  ask  you  to  apply 
with  me  this  touchstone  of  Gospel  teaching  to  the  Penal  system  of 
our  land. 

*  In  the  foUowlng  article  the  writer  doea  not  undertake  to  express  the  views  of  either  the  Prison 
Assodstion  of  New  York  or  the  National  Prison  Association  of  the  United  States,  with  both  of 
which  Sodetiea  he  is  ofBcially  connected.  The  aim  of  the  paper  has  been  simply  to  caU  attention 
to  certain  radical  defects  in  onr  Penal  System,  to  proroke  a  consideration  of  them,  and  a  discussion. 
«f  nteans  to  eflieet  their  remoTsL 
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Let  us  begin  by  getting  solid  ground  under  our  feet.  Let  us  first 
take  a  glance  at  the  material  with  which  the  penal  system  has  to  deal, 
And  consider  the  criminal  cl^ss.  Second,  let  us  briefly  study  our 
present  method  of  dealing  with  the  criminal  class.  Third,  let  us  lay 
•down  a  few  propositions  as  to  certain  inevitable  conditions  that  must 
be  fulfilled  in  our  relations  to  the  criminal  class.  Fourth,  let  us  bring 
•each  of  these  unfolded  divisions  side  by  side  with  the  teachings  of 
-Christ.  Fifth,  should  we  find  that  any  part  of  our  penal  system  is 
not  in  harmony  with  Christian  principles,  let  us  sweep  the  horizon  of 
thought  and  power  to  find  means  of  effecting  such  harmony. 

L  The  Criminal  Class  consists  of  those  persons  who  are  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  legal  order  of  things  as  touching  the  relations  of  per- 
sons and  property.  It  consists  of  the  active  enemies  of  social  order 
who  break  the  written  laws.  In  its  broadest  definition,  it  consists  of 
those  who  live  by  crime.  This  definition  makes  the  criminal  class 
inclusive  of  all  whose  livelihood  depends  on  the  commission  of  crime 
as  the  dependent  families  of  active  criminals.  In  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  census  of  1880,  there  were  in  our  penal  institutions, 
in  round  numbers,  60,000  persons  (59,255).  By  the  best  authorities 
it  is  reckoned  that  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  active  criminals  are 
in  prison  at  one  time.  This  would  bring  our  active  criminal  popula- 
tion up  to  300,000,  It  is  reckoned  that  the  criminals  in  prison  only 
represent  one-twelfth  of  those  whose  livelihood  is  dependent  upon 
-criminal  practices.  Thus  we  have  720,000,  or  nearly  three-quarters 
•of  a  million  persons  directly  interested  in  the  perpetration  of  crime 
and  the  perpetuation  of  the  criminal  profession.  In  the  State  of  New 
York  we  had  last  year  15,690  persons  in  our  penal  institutions,  in- 
•cluding  the  prisons,  jails,  penitentiaries,  and  other  institutions  to 
which  persons  are  sentenced  by  the  courts  of  law.  This,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  criminal  population  of  the  coun- 
try, and  is  an  mcrease  of  33  per  cent,  over  the  estimated  criminal 
population  of  the  State  in  1880.  In  the  same  length  of  time  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  has  increased  but  about  20  per  cent.  With  this 
alarming  increase  of  the  criminal  class,  it  is  time  to  stop  and  ask  if 
all  is  righ  with  our  penal  system  ?  With  all  the  complicated  and  expen- 
sive machinery  of  law,  police  and  punishment,  we  see  our  criminal 
population  increasing;  since  the  administration  of  our  present  penal 
system  is  in  most  respects  better  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  is  it 
not  fair  to  suppose  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  with  the 
system  itself  ?  For  one,  I  think  there  is.  I  think  it  is  a  failure.  And 
I  think  it  is  a  failure  because  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  Christian 
idea;  it  is  not  dominated  by  the  principles  of  the  Gospel. 

Let  us  look  into  this  matter;  and  let  us  begin  by  laying  down  a 
few  propositions  to  which  I  think  most  intelligent  readers  will  give 
assent. 
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1.  The  object  of  any  penal  system  is  the  protection  of  society. 

2.  Society  can  only  be  adequately  protected  by  the  elimination  of 
the  criminal. 

3.  The  criminal  can  only  be  eliminated  by  reforming  him,  and  thus 
converting  him  into  a  useful  citizen,  or  by  killing  him,  and  thus  mak- 
ing him  no  citizen  at  all. 

As  the  latter  clause  of  the  last  proposition  is  so  impracticable  as  to 
stand  for  naught,  except  in  those  States  over  which  a  shadow  of  the 
past  still  lingers  in  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  for  murder,  I 
think  we  may  safely  stop  with  saying  that  the  only  reasonable  way  in 
which  we  can  dispose  of  the  individual  criminal,  is  to  reform  him. 

I  have  heard  sometimes,  from  men  whom  I  respected  none  the  less 
because  I  could  not  agree  with  them,  something  about  "  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  outraged  majesty  of  the  law,"  as  a  thing  to  be  considered 
in  the  penal  treatment  of  criminals.  But,  since  God  Almighty  gave 
the  dearest  treasure  of  His  divine  heart  to  satisfy  for  all  time  the 
outraged  majesty  of  His  perfect  law,  we,  poor  sinful  creatures,  with 
our  blundering  laws  and  our  still  more  blundering  administration 
of  them,  had  best  pause  before  we  mingle  other  measure  of  retribu- 
tion in  our  penalties  than  is  necessarily  inherent  in  them.  Wherein 
our  laws  are  good  laws,  they  are  based  upon  the  revealed  laws  of 
God;  and  nowhere  has  God  delegated  to  man  the  task  of  vindicating 
His  laws,  but,  on  the  contrary,  He  rebukes  the  presumption  of  man 
for  doing  so,  and  declares  that  no  being  but  Himself  shall  be 
clothed  with  the  terrible  prerogative  of  "vengeance."  In  the  very 
idea  of  reformation  there  is  something  abhorrent  to  the  criminal, 
as  in  the  idea  of  conversion  there  is  something  abhorrent  to  the 
sinner.  God  permits  the  thorn  of  retribution  to  remain  in  the  appli- 
cation of  justice,  but  He  forbids  man  to  put  it  there.  To  the  crimi- 
nal, the  most  terrible  punishment  is  to  be  taken  in  hand  for  reformation. 
The  criminal  classes  protest  against  the  Elmira  Reformatory  as  they 
never  protest  against  our  state  prisons;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  that 
form  of  penalty  is  likely  to  be  most  efficacious  which  the  criminal 
likes  least.  Leaving  out,  then,  a  consideration  which  does  not  seem 
to  concern  us,  let  us  return  to  our  propositions,  and  gather  them  in 
this:  "Penal  systems  for  the  protection  of  society;  Society  only  ade- 
quately protected  by  the  reformation  of  the  criminal." 

Having  reached  this  conclusion,  let  us  leave  the  abstract  statement 
and  view  the  matter  in  the  concrete.  Let  us  see  how  we  undertake  to 
protect  society  by  the  reformation  of  the  criminal.  Let  us  bring  to 
oar  prevailing  penal  methods  the  touchstone  of  our  national  profes- 
sion of  faith — ^belief  in  God  and  in  the  equal  rights  of  men. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  follow  up  the  criminal  career 
of  a  single  individual  as  it  progresses  under  our  so-called  penal  system. 
I  lay  the  scene  of  this  criminal  life  in  the  State  of  New  York — not 
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because  it  is  one  peculiar  to  this  State,  but  simply  because  I  am  more 
familiar  with  the  course  of  justice  in  this  than  in  any  other:  and,  like 
some  of  the  old-fashioned  novelists,  I  shall  bespeak  your  closer  atten* 
tion  by  saying  that  the  story  I  am  about  to  tell  is  "  founded  on  fact.'* 
John  Doe  is  a  lad  of  eighteen  years  of  age.  His  father  is  dead^ 
and  his  mother  has  been  so  much  engaged  in  the  struggle  to  get  bread 
for  three  younger  Does,  that  she  has  somewhat  neglected  master 
John's  moral  education.  The  boy,  like  Topsy,  has  simply  "  growed  ": 
he  hasn't  been  ^'  brought  up;"  he  has  simply  come  up.  At  irregular 
intervals  in  his  career  he  has  been  successively  spanked  and  whipped 
by  his  mother,  who  imagines  that  she  has  thereby  discharged  her 
whole  duty  in  the  matter  of  discipline.  Home  has  not  been  a  very 
pleasant  place  to  John,  because  the  growl  of  the  wolf  has  been  heard 
at  the  door  too  often ;  and  when  the  wolf  growls  outside  the  house^ 
there  is  often  a  great  deal  of  growling  inside.  As  in  too  many  cases^ 
squalor  and  poverty  have  brooded  like  twin  sisters  beside  that  hearths 
John  has  found  the  street  comer  and  the  village  loafing-places  more 
congenial  than  his  own  home.  The  comer  loafer  has  become  his  com- 
panion ;  and  the  comer  loafer  is  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  corrupt- 
ing elements  of  our  social  life.  John  stays  out  very  late  at  night; 
never  goes  home  till  the  pool-room  shuts  up.  Sometimes,  when  he 
stays  out  too  late,  Mrs.  Doe,  as  a  matter  of  discipline,  locks  the  house 
door,  and  master  John  is  forced  to  find  a  sleeping-place  where  he  can. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  looking  about  for  a  place  to  sleep,, 
the  freight-room  of  the  village  railway  station  occurs  to  him.  The 
sliding  door  is  shut,  but  through  neglect  the  key  has  been  left  in  the 
padlock  that  fastens  it.  He  unlocks  the  door,  crawls  in  among  some 
household  furniture,  and  goes  to  sleep  there,  forgetting  to  close  the 
door  behind  him.  Presently  a  night  watchman,  engaged  in  the  some- 
what unusual  occupation  of  prowling  around,  discovers  the  door  open,, 
—discovers  master  John,  arrests  him  and  locks  him  up  in  the  county 
jaiL  He  is  brought  before  a  magistrate,  charged  with  burglary,  and 
taken  back  to  the  county  jail  to  await  his  trial.  He  waits  three  months 
for  his  trial/  He  has  not  been  proven  guilty  of  a  crime,  is  not,  in 
fact,  guilty  of  a  crime;  but  his  companions  in  that  jail  are  burglars^ 
drunkards,  vagrants,  and  a  murderer  or  two.  The  jail  is  illy  lighted^ 
and  he  spends  his  days  in  a  grey  twilight.  The  jail  is  illy  ventilated,, 
and  he  breathes  poison  with  every  breath.  The  moral  atmosphere  of 
the  place  is  worse  than  the  physical  atmosphere.  All  who  are  there 
are  kept  in  enforced  idleness,  and  the  weary  hours  are  whiled  away  in 
the  narration  of  criminal  exploits,  in  telling  obscene  stories,  in  singing 
lewd  songs  and  in  gambling  for  rations.  The  older  criminals  tell  of 
fascinating  hair-breadth  escapes,  of  exciting  chases,  of  successful 
burglaries,  of  booty  easily  gotten  and  pleasantly  spent,  of  women  they 
have  led  astray;  making  themselves  out  gallants  and  heroes,  society 
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their  easy  victim,  and  the  officers  of  the  law  their  pereecntors.  They 
do  not  mention  what  they  have  suffered  in  the  way  of  imprisonment, 
and  say  nothing  about  the  shame  of  being  alienated  from  the  respect 
of  the  great  body  of  their  fellow-men.  They  simply  make  it  appear 
to  John  Doe's  young  mind,  that  a  criminal  life  is  the  pleasantest  life 
imaginable.  Society  has  taken  John  Doe  in  hand  for  discipline,  and 
every  hour  he  is  going  deeper  down  into  the  valley  of  moral  death. 
And  what  is  Chiistian  society  doing  to  stay  him  in  his,  descent  into 
hell  ?  It  sends  him  no  reading  matter,  so  he  reads  the  flash  news- 
papers and  dime  novels  that  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  county  jails. 
The  most  it  does  is  to  permit  a  group  of  young  and  inexperienced 
men  from  the  Christian  Association  to  go  and  sing  hymns  and  pray 
with  him  and  the  other  prisoners,  for  an  hour  once  a  week;  and  John 
Doe  may  think  himself  fortunate  that  he  gets  this  much,  since  in 
nearly  half  the  county  jails  in  the  State  no  religious  service  whatever 
is  regularly  held. 

At  last  John  Doe  has  his  trial.  The  burglary  is  proven,  and  as 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  housebreaking  in  that  neighborhood, 
and  John  is  known  to  have  been  a  young  loafer,  the  Judge  makes  an 
example  of  him  for  the  general  good  of  the  conmiunity,  and  sends  the 
lad  to  the  State  Prison  for  two  years — branded  as  a  felon  I 

Once  in  prison,  John  Doe  ceases  to  be  John  Doe  and  becomes  No. 
705.  This  prison  is  conducted  as  a  gigantic  machine,  and  in  order  to 
make  John  Doe  fit  into  the  machinery  every  effort  is  made  to  destroy 
his  individuality.  Everything  is  done  to  blot  out  the  man  and  empha- 
size the  felon.  He  is  allowed  to  grow  no  beard.  His  hair  is  cut  close 
to  his  head,  like  every  other  prisoner's.  He  is  clothed  in  stripes, 
and  when  he  goes  to  and  from  his  cell  he  is  made  to  walk  touching 
one  felon's  shoulder  with  his  hand  before,  and  his  own  shoulder 
touched  by  another  felon's  hand  from  behind.  This  is  the  lock-step. 
John  Doe  becomes  a  mere  vertebral  part  of  the  great  hated,  loathed 
serpent  of  felony.  He  is  put  to  work  under  the  contract  system,  with- 
out reward  if  he  does  his  work  well,  but  sure  of  punishment  if  he  does 
it  badly.  To  fit  him  to  go  out  into  life  with  the  ability  to  earn  an 
honest  livelihood  he  is  kept  for  two  years,  ten  hours  of  each  working 
day  standing  before  a  machine  for  polishing  the  edges  of  boot  soles 
and  heels.  In  the  meanwhile  he  is  being  physically  fattened  on  a 
diet  better  than  is  given  in  the  average  mechanic's  boarding  house. 
His  face  comes  to  have  a  flabby  look,  a  sickly  pallor.  He  becomes 
«nemic,  his  blood  poisoned  by  the  vitiated  air  of  badly  ventilated 
corridors.  Into  this  corridor  open  three  hundred  cellfe,  each  of  them 
three  by  six  by  seven  feet  in  size.  In  order  to  make  the  prison  profit- 
able, under  the  contract  system  it  is  overcrowded  so  that  in  many  of 
the  cells  men  must  be  "  doubled  up,"  two  men  sleeping  in  a  cell 
three  by  six  by  seven  feet  in  size.    John  Doe  has  a  roommate — a 
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•man  who  has  been  in  prison  five  times  before — a  leader  and  organizer 
of  thieves.  The  prison  is  conducted  on  what  is  known  as  the  congre- 
gate, or  Auburn  plan — no  communication  allowed  between  prisoners, 
and  all  the  criminal  news  cut  out  of  the  newspapers  before  the  prison- 
ers are  allowed  to  read  them.  The  officials  are  so  particular  about 
this  that  they  tear  off  the  first  page  of  Tlie  Christian  Union  and  even 
scan  The  Independent  with  suspicion.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
precautions^  all  the  criminal  news  of  the  day  gets  into  the  prison. 
John  Doe  has  been  but  a  few  months  in  prison  before  he  learns  that 
Richard  Roe,  a  lad  of  his  own  age  and  living  in  the  same  village,  the 
son  of  a  horse  thief  and  of  a  woman  of  the  town,  has  also  been  ar- 
rested. Richard  Roe  is  a  thoroughly  vicious  fellow,  a  typical 
"tough,"  has  been  suspected  of  several  crimes,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  he  has  committed  them.  Richard  Roe  has  gone  just  over 
the  line  into  a  county  where  the  capital  happens  to  be  a  city,  has  en- 
tered an  unlocked  freight  car,  pried  open  a  case  of  cigars  and  stolen  a 
box  of  them.  He  is  caught,  conmiitted,  and  by  good  fortune  does  not 
.have  to  await  a  trial.  He  is  sentenced  for  petit  larceny  to  one  month 
in  the  county  jail ;  and  on  the  principle  that  a  bad  egg  cannot  be 
spoiled,  is  not  in  any  way  corrupted,  but  adds  his  full  share  to  the 
corruption  of  the  place. 

John  Doe  hears  of  this  in  prison.  He  feels  that  there  has  been  a 
terrible  inequality  in  the  administration  of  justice — and  the  wrong 
has  fallen  on  him.  He  broods  over  it  as  he  works,  as  he  walks  in  the 
lock-step,  and  most  of  all  in  the  dark  silence  when  he  cannot  sleep.  He^ 
John  Doe,  in  a  felon's  cell  for  having  made  a  blunder;  Richard  Roe, 
who  has  really  committed  a  crime,  at  liberty !  He  has  heard  that 
there  is  a  wise,  a  merciful,  an  omnipotent  God  in  heaven;  but  he 
comes  to  regard  Him  as  a  cruel  and  an  unjust  God  that  He  permits 
such  wrong.  He  has  heard  of  human  justice,  and  comes  to  loathe  the 
very  word.  In  a  vague  kind  of  way  it  occurs  to  him  that  society  has^ 
put  him  where  he  is — Christian  society,  with  its  long  prayers  and 
pious  phrases — and  he  comes  to  hate  it.  He  vows  that  from  hence- 
forth he  will  be  an  enemy  of  society — a  red-handed  enemy,  if  the 
chance  serves  him.  Every  man  who  has  had  dealings  with  men  in 
prison  has  heard  them  swear  many  and  many  a  time  that  they  would 
"  be  even  with  the  world  yet."  It  is  no  secret,  we  all  know  it,  we 
have  so  constructed  our  penal  system  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
mates of  our  prisons  regard  us  as  their  bitterest  enemies,  and  is  it  not 
natural  that  they  should  do  so  ? 

I  have  at  soAe  length  sketched  the  penal  experiences  of  John  Doe 
and  Richard  Roe.  They  are  not  isolated  instances;  they  are  typea 
of  large  classes.  Read  over  the  reports  of  Stephen  Cutter,  the  Gren- 
eral  Agent  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  and  you  will  find 
case  after  case  where  men  lay  in  houses  of  detention  for  months  wait* 
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ing  their  triaL  You  will  find  records  of  John  Does  and  Richard 
Roes  on  every  page  of  our  prison  registers  !  I  do  not  blame  the  offi-^ 
cere  of  the  law  for  their  existence;  it  is  the  fault  of  the  system.  And 
you  need  not  go  to  the  official  registers  to  find  such  cases.  The  news- 
papers record  them  day  after  day.  In  a  late  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  I  find  the  following  paragraph: 

"SOME  TEBT  QUEEB    SXNTENGB8. 

'  Considecable  oomxnent  has  been  excited  by  the  sentences  imposed  in  the- 
Passaio  Goonty  courts,  at  Paterson  (New  Jersey),  this  term.  Henry  Lahr,  convicted 
of  killing  a  lad  who  trespassed  on  a  melon  patch,  was  sentenced  to  four  years  in 
State  Prison.  Another  man  who  stole  a  bushel  of  apples  was  sent  to  Trenton  for 
five  years.  John  Iserman^who  drew  a  knife  in  a  crowded  stage  coach  and  slashed 
around  with  it  promiscnonsly,  severely  injuring  a  constable  and  another  passen- 
ger, was  let  off  yesterday  with  a  fine  of  $5.  John  Brown,  a  colored  man,  last 
summer  stole  at  night  into  the  room  of  a  colored  woman  with  whom  he  had  for- 
merly lived,  but  who  had  left  him  because  of  his  brutality,  and  while  she  lay^ 
asleep  made  a  savage  attack  upon  her  with  a  razor,  injuring  her  so  severely  that 
for  weeks  her  life  was  despaired  of.  Brown  was  known  to  the  police  as  a  despe- 
rate character,  who  had  been  in  State  Prison  before  and  in  jail  several  times,  and 
they  expected  to  get  rid  of  him  for  at  least  five  years.  He  himself  expected  a  term 
of  three  years  at  hard  labor,  and  was  dumbfounded  when  informed  that  his  sen- 
tence was  three  months  in  the  county  jail.  The  Court  said  that  he  had  consider^ 
able  provocation,  as  it  appeared  that  his  mistress  had  been  unfaithful  to  him." 

I  know  that  there  are  said  to  be  some  peculiarities  to  Jersey  jus- 
tice; but  such  cases  are  not  peculiar  to  that  State,  but  can  be  found 
in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

( Concluded iantai  issue,) 
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By  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D. 

A  Word  Preliminary. — Everything  good  is  a  growth.  If  there* 
shall  be  found  in  this  series  of  papers  anything  that  is  helpful,  it  is 
because  the  habit  of  never  losing  a  good  thought,  and  of  gatherings 
up  even  fragments,  that  nothing  be  lost,  grew  out  of  the  incessant 
demands  of  a  vocation  that,  beyond  any  other,  taxes  to  the  utmost  all 
a  man's  intellectual  resources. 

Dr.  Bellamy,  when  asked  by  a  young  clergyman  what  he  should  do 
for  matter  for  discourses,  quaintly  replied,  "  FiU  up  the  cask  I  Then 
if  you  tap  it  anywhere,  you  get  a  good  stream;  but  if  you  put  but 
little  in,  it  will  dribble,  dribble,  and  you  must  tap  and  keep  tapping, 
and  get  but  little  after  all." 

It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the  writer  of  these  papers,  that  the  homi- 
letic  hints,  outlines  and  illustrations  here  given  may  prove,  to  some  of 
his  brethren  in  the  sacred  office  and  to  teachers  of  truth,  stimulating 
and  suggestive,  and,  possibly,  add  a  small  contribution  to  that, 
"treasure  out  of  which  they  bring  things  new  and  old. 
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I.  Sinners  are  made  hold  in  sinning  by  the  fact  that  they  seem  to 
sin  with  impunity.  Eccles.  viii:  11:  "Because  sentence  against  an  evil 
work  is  not  executed  speedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men 
is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil"  Pitt  said:  "  I  have  no  fear  for  Eng- 
land; she  will  stand  till  the  day  of  judgment."  Burke  answered: 
"  It  is  the  day  of  no  judgment  that  I  dread." 

IL  Power  is  not  measured  by  noise,  nor  energy  and  effectiveness 
by  violence  of  demonstration.  1  Kings  xix:  12.  God  was  not  in  the 
stormy  wind,  the  earthquake,  the  roaring  fire,  but  in  the  still,  small 
voice.  The  pendulum  swings  and  flashes  and  ticks;  but  the  main- 
spring, which  every  wheel  and  lever  obeys,  is  absolutely  noiseless  and 
hidden.  The  mightiest  powers  of  nature  act,  for  the  most  part,  in 
perfect  silence. 

III.  The  human  soul  itself  contains  within  itself  bH  the  necessary 
•elements  of  retributive  penalty.  (Jen.  xlii:  21:  "We  are  verily  guilty 
•concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul  when 
he  besought  us  and  we  would  not  hear;  therefore  is  this  distress  come 
upon  us."  Here  is  nothing  but  memory,  conscience,  and  reason,  yet 
what  an  exhibition  and  illustration  of  the  self -retributive  power  of 
«in  !  Memory:  "  We  saw  the  anguish,"  etc.  Conscience:  "We  are 
verily  guilty,"  etc.  Reason:  "Therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon 
us."  Let  a  soul  go  into  the  future  state  with  a  memory  to  recall,  a 
•conscience  to  accuse,  and  a  reason  to  justify  penalty  as  deserved,  and 
what  more  is  necessary  to  Hell !  Hence  Milton  (Paradise  Lost,  L, 
line  254) : 

The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 

Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven  T 

IV.  In  a  grand  sense,  souls  converted  to  Ood  are  pound.  Luke 
XV :  24,  32.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  when  asked  to  give  a  list  of  his  discov- 
eries, carefully  traced  the  history  of  those  successful  researches  which 
made  him  the  first  chemist  of  his  day,  and  then  significantly  added: 
^*  But  the  master  discovery  of  my  life  was  the  discovery  of  Mich^ael 
Faraday  /"  He  found  him,  the  untaught  son  of  a  smith,  taking  notes 
of  his  lectures,  and  yearning  to  study  science.  He  took  him  into  his 
laboratory,  and  there  discovered  that  he  had  in  his  humble  assistant 
one  who  would  some  day  rival,  if  not  eclipse,  his  master.  Blessed 
work  of  discovering  men  I 

V.  "  That  he  might  go  to  his  own  place.^* — ^Acts  i:  26.  How  far 
may  both  heaven  and  hell  be  the  result  of  spiritual  affinity  and  the  law 
of  natural  association  ?  Here  God  ordains  a  mixed  society,  for  the 
restraint  of  the  wicked  and  the  discipline  and  education  of  the 
righteous.  There  every  soul  follows  the  drift  of  its  own  nature  and 
tendencies;  and  the  separate  association  of  the  evil  and  the  good  is 
enough  to  constitute  hell  and  heaven. 
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Dr.  Alexander  Dickson  quaintly  suggests  this  analysis  of  the  above 
text: 

1.  Every  man  has  his  own  place,  here  and  hereafter. 

2.  Every  man  makes  his  own  place,  here  and  hereafter. 

3.  Every  man  Jinds  his  own  place,  here  and  hereafter. 

4.  Every  man  feels  that  it  is  his  own  place  when  he  gets  there. 

VI.  Jt  is  well  to  be  exact  in  our  qtcotation  of  Scripture.  One  word, 
one  particle,  one  letter  may  be  of  great  consequence  in  interpreting  the 
meaning  of  the  Word.  When  Dr.  Alexander  was  dying,  a  friend 
repeated  to  him  2d  Timothy  i:  12,  but  incorrectly,  "I  know  in  whom 
I  have  believed."  "  No,  no,"  said  the  departing  saint,  "  don't  put  even 
c  preposition  between  me  and  my  Lord.  I  know  whom  I  have  be- 
lieved." Burke  says:  "  Every  word  in  a  sentence  is  one  of  the  feet 
on  which  it  walks;  and  to  leave  out,  change,  or  even  shorten  one,  may 
change  the  course  of  the  whole  sentence." 

A  firm  inquired  by  telegram  as  to  the  financial  soundness  of  a  Wall 
Street  broker.  The  reply  came,  "  Note  good  for  any  amount."  There 
was  a  mistake  but  of  one  letter;  it  should  have  read,  "  Not  good  for 
any  amount";  but  that  one  letter  caused  a  heavy  financial  loss. 

Vn.  A  short  definition  of  what  it  is  to  he  a  Christian:  He  is  a 
Christian  in  whom  the  ruling  idea  and  image  is  Christ. 

Augustine,  in  his  '^  Confessions,"  tells  us  of  a  dream  in  his  early 
Christian  life,  when  as  a  young  lawyer  he  was  intensely  absorbed  in 
Cicero,  and  all  his  tastes  were  Ciceronian.  He  thought  he  died  and 
came  to  the  celestial  gate.  "  Who  are  you  ?"  said  the  keeper.  "Au- 
gustine, of  Milan."  "What  are, you?"  "  A  Christian."  "No;  you 
are  a  Ciceronian."  Augustine  asked  an  explanation,  and  the  angelic 
gate-keeper  replied:  "  All  souls  are  estimated  in  this  world  by  what 
domincUed  in  thai.  In  you,  Augustine,  not  the  Christ  of  the  Gospel, 
but  the  Cicero  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  was  the  dominating  force. 
You  cannot  enter  here."  Augustine  was  so  startled  that  he  awoke; 
and  resolved  that  henceforth,  Christ,  and  not  Cicero,  should  rule  in 
his  thought  and  heart  and  life.  The  dream  is  not  all  a  dream.  He 
only  enters  the  heaven  where  Christ  is  supreme  and  central,  whose  life 
gives  Christ  here  its  inner  shrine  and  throne. 

VHL  The  greatest  need  of  the  preacher  is  unction^  that  divine 
chrism  of  power  so  inimitable,  so  irresistible.  Without  it,  preaching 
can  be  only  a  savor  of  death. 

St.  Antoninus  of  Florence  has  the  following:  A  great  preacher  fell 
sick  on  the  very  eve  of  preaching  at  a  certain  priory  church,  A 
stranger  came  to  the  door  of  the  priory  in  the  garb  of  the  order,  and 
offered  to  fill  the  vacancy;  and  talked  of  the  joys  of  Paradise  and 
the  pains  of  hell,  and  the  sin  and  misery  of  this  world.  One  holy 
monk  knew  him  to  be  looter  Diabolus,  and  after  sermon  said  to  him, 
**  Oh,  thou  accursed  one  !  vile  deceiver  I  how  could'st  thou  take  upon 
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thee  thia  holy  office  ?"  To  which  the  devil  answered:  Think  yoa 
my  discourse  would  prevent  a  single  soul  from  seeking  eternal  dam- 
nation  ?  Not  so.  The  most  finished  eloquence  and  prof  oundest  learn- 
ing are  worthless  beside  one  drop  of  unctiotij  of  which  there  was  none 
in  my  sermon.  I  moved  the  people,  but  they  will  forget  all;  they 
will  practice  nothing,  and  hence  all  the  words  they  have  heard 
will  serve  to  their  greater  judgment."  And  with  these  words  FrcUer 
DicAoltis  vanished. 

IX.     77ie  providence  of  God  controls: 
L  Natural  Law. 

(a)  Framing  it.     It  is  but  the  order  of  His  going. 

{b)  Insuring  the  unerring  certainty  of  its  working. 

(c)  Recodifying  it,  if  needful  in  any  future  crisis. 
n.  Human  suffering,  employing  it  as 

(a)  Organic  and  corrective. 

(b)  Penal  and  retributive. 

{c)  Disciplinary  and  educative. 

in.  Satanic  agencies. 

(a)  Restraining  by  fixed  limitations. 

(b)  Permitting  within  wise  bounds. 

(c)  Using  for  His  own  ultimate  glory  and  the  good  of  His  kingdom. 


VII.— TWO  CHURCH  CONGRESSES. 

THE  EVANGELICAL  ALLLU^OE  AT  COPENHAGEN  AND   THE  GEEMAN 

ROBIAN  CATHOLIC   ASSEMBLY  AT  AMBERG. 

By  E.  de  Pbessensb,  D.D.,  of  Pabis.* 

Two  very  important  religious  conventions  have  recently  been  held. 
These  gatherings  have  demonstrated  by  their  numbers  and  imposing 
array  the  madness  of  pretended  liberal  thinkers,  who,  judging  others 
by  themselves,  declare  that  religion  is  to-day  "  an  indifferent  quan- 
tity," and  imagine  that  one  can  be  at  one's  ease  without  the  same. 

It  is  of  great  interest  to  compare  these  two  Assemblies,  equally 
numerous,  in  which  was  spontaneously  revealed  the  spirit  of  the  twa 
great  bodies  of  Christian  believers  which  they  represented. 

There  were  present  at  this  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  more 
than  900  enrolled  members,  of  every  church  and  nationality:  Americans, 
Britons,  Germans,  Swiss,  French;  Anglicans,  Lutherans  and  Dissenters 
of  every  shade  met  each  other  on  the  heights  of  the  conmion  faith.  The 
outside  attendance  upon  the  meetings  was  large.  Twice  the  King, 
with  the  royal  family,  came  to  take  their  places  among  the  multi- 
tudes of  simple  believers. 

It  is  intended  in  this  cursory  sketch  only  to  present  the  essential 

*Ti«nalated  from  Uie  French  and  oondeneed  by  Her.  G.  F.  Behilnger. 
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character  of  theee  delightful  meetings,  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  a 
tine  liberalism,  in  the  home  of  a  church  which  has  preserved,  more 
than  any  other  in  Protestantism,  the  traditions  of  Old  Lutheranism. 
The  main  object  of  meeting  was  the  same  at  Copenhagen  as  at  Am- 
berg,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in  the  proposed  solutions  of  the 
questions  discussed.  Both  sides  discerned  and  recognised  the  serious 
aspects  of  the  religious  conditions  of  our  era.  From  the  statistics 
presented  with  such  irresistible  force  of  evidence,  as  well  as  from  the 
excellent  report  of  Dr.  Christlieb  upon  "  Contemporaneous  Religious 
bdifferentisni,"  the  following  conclusions  were  drawn:  That  there 
is  in  reality  no  more  "established"  Christianity;  that  ancient  Pagan- 
ism, under  the  modem  form  of  Naturalism,  courses  freely  in  the  heart 
of  b^tized  nations  ;  that  it  is  important  for  the  Church  not  only  to 
preserve  her  heritage,  but  also  to  regain  her  lost  territory;  that  it  is 
necessary  to  substitute  what  the  Scriptures  call  "  the  Sword  of  the 
Spirit,'^  the  propagation  of  the  Word  for  the  pastoral  crook  in  leading 
docile  multitudes;  that,  without  neglecting  missions  in  foreign  lands 
(cooceming  which  very  interesting  reports  were  submitted),  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Church  energetically  to  support  missions  at  home — t.e., 
mthe  heart  of  old  Europe;  in  a  word,  to  renew  the  traditions  of  prim- 
itire  Christianity.  Thb  is  what  may  be  designated  as  the  domina- 
ting tone  of  the  Assembly  at  Copenhagen.  We  shall  have  finished  our 
diaracterization  of  it  by  adding,  that  a  truly  liberal  spirit  was  equally 
prevalent.  The  Oospel  and  Liberty  was  the  motto  universally  ac- 
cepted, and,  as  the  outcome  of  this,  freedom  of  religion  with  freedom 
of  conscience. 

Hence  the  Alliance  decided  to  take  a  step  in  favor  of  the  "  Salva- 
tion Army,"  so  odiously  persecuted  and  abused  in  Switzerland,  at  the 
same  time  reserving  its  opinion  as  to  their  methods.  TTie  Freedom  of 
Science  was  affirmed.  No  conflict  between  religion  and  science  is  to 
be  feared,  if  each  remains  within  its  own  sphere,  and  does  not  tran- 
scend its  limitations.  God  has  revealed  nothing  which  man  may  not 
discover.  Liberty,  finally,  for  all  who  have  been  too  long  deprived 
of  it  Emancipation  by  Christian  charity  freely  applied  and  bestowed 
upon  those  who  have  disinherited  themselves  of  life. 

The  final  impression  made  upon  us  was,  that  the  trials  and  difficul- 
ties of  the  Church  of  to-day  would  be  turned  to  its  advantage  in 
causing  the  removal  of  the  fictions  and  the  chains  of  the  State  relig- 
ions, and  in  leading  the  Church  to  conquer  by  a  living  faith  and 
through  the  freedom  of  religion  which  it  has  lost  by  formality  and 
mtolerance. 

The  Thirty-first  General  Assembly  of  German  Roman  Catholics 
was  held  at  Amberg,  in  Bavaria,  under  the  presidency  of  Herr  Von 
Huene,  Deputy  to  the  Crerman  Imperial  Parliament.  The  presence  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  assisted  by  two  other  bishops,  and  of  the 
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Hon.  Mr.  Windhorst,  the  leader  of  the  Catholic  party  in  the  German 
Parliament,  added  great  interest  to  the  occasion.  The  most  important 
questions  which  could  concern  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  freely 
discussed  in  a  popular,  energetic,  and  often  passionate  manner,  differ- 
ing entirely  from  the  customary  doleful  clerical  tone.  They  evidently 
recovered  their  strength  in  the  fire  of  the  battle  I 

All  the  questions  debated  in  the  numerous  conmiittees  into  which 
the  congress  was  divided  can  be  resolved  into  one — ^that  which  to-day 
engages  the  attention  of  all  the  churches:  How  to  regain  a  lost  or 
declining  influence  upon  the  world,  which  has  either  partly  or  wholly 
escaped  their  control?  It  is  of  great  importance  to  know  what 
response  to  this  question  was  given  at  Amberg. 

Judging  from  the  declarations  and  manifestations  made  in  the  Cath- 
olic Congress,  we  learn  that  they  rallied  about  the  Papal  power  at 
Home,  and  more  than  ever  exalted  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Father. 
They  listened  with  enthusiasm  to  the  letter  from  the  Pope,  addressed 
to  the  assembly,  designed  to  bless  and  stimulate  their  zeal  in  favor  of 
the  deliverance  of  the  church  from  the  dominion  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties. There  was  at  Amberg  a  continued  prostration  before  that 
authority,  more  than  ever  recognized  as  infallible.  At  the  closing 
session  the  entire  assembly  threw  itself  upon  bended  knees,  in  order 
the  better  to  affirm  their  desire  for  this  absolute  submission.  We  can 
not  refrain  from  noting  a  marked  contrast  between  this  adoration  of  the 
papacy  and  the  person  who  is  the  object  of  it— Leo  XHI;  so  circum- 
spect and  moderate,  living  so  little  in  the  fanciful  and  the  absolute, 
who  could  never  have  been  guilty  of  provoking  the  tyrannous  defini- 
tion of  the  Council  of  1870.  That  which  is  stranger  still  is  to  see  all 
Catholic  Germany  precipitate  itself  into  this  servitude,  notwithstand- 
ing the  long  resistance  offered  by  some  of  its  most  eminent  bishops 
to  the  proclamation  of  the  new  dogma  of  infallibility  prior  to  1870. 
Ultramontanism  has  triumphed  along  the  whole  line,  not  only  in  that 
which  concerns  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  but  also  in  the  kind  of 
devotion,  which,  since  the  proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  had  more  and  more  been  en- 
throned in  the  heart  of  contemporaneous  Catholicism.  No  other  part 
of  the  Pope's  encyclical  letter  was  more  applauded  at  Amberg  than 
that  which  referred  to  the  cultus  of  the  rosary,  the  adoration  of  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

At  the  same  time  let  us  acknowledge,  to  the  honor  of  the  €rennan 
Catholics,  that  they  have  known  how  to  employ  the  most  efficient 
methods  to  counteract  the  evils  of  the  present  and  to  regain  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  world  at  large.  They  have  created  a  number  of 
admirable  agencies  of  propagandism  and  of  benevolence,  by  which 
they  have  attempted,  little  by  little,  to  solve  the  social  problems  of 
the   day  in  a  practical  manner.     Mission  work  in  foreign  countries 
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WM  strongly  urged,  in  view  of  the  new  colonial  policy  of  the  Grerman 
Empire.  Ab  to  home  mission  work  in  Germany,  the  instrument  of 
religious  propagandism  employed  is  that  of  association.  Catholic 
Gennans  have  largely  multiplied  their  societies  of  all  kinds.  There 
is,  among  others,  a  general  association  for  university  students.  The 
organization  of  societies  of  jurists,  artists,  sculptors,  painters,  musi- 
cians, mercliants,  and  common  lahorers  was  strongly  recommended. 
The  press,  journalistic  and  periodical,  is  subjected  to  orthodox  censor- 
ship. The  Society  of  St.  Boniface  is  directly  engaged  in  furthering 
the  development  of  Catholic  piety,  and  the  Society  of  St.  Raphael  is 
devoted  to  what  one  might  call  the  rescue  of  persons  in  danger  of 
moral  ruin.  It  is  to  this  society  that  the  Congress  at  Amberg,  by  a 
^>ecial  vote  of  honor,  confided  the  conflict  against  what  is  commonly 
called  "  the  social  evil "  in  the  large  cities  of  Europe.  It  is  their  part 
to  secure  the  opening  of  asylums  to  destitute  young  Qerman  girls 
exposed  to  the  abominable  recruiting  system  of  prostitution,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  intolerable  scandals  of  our  modem  civilization.  Other 
agencies  of  beneficence,  designed  to  extend  the  field  of  practical  charity 
among  the  indigent,  claimed  the  attention  of  this  assembly. 

The  political  questions  which  agitate  the  Grerman  nation  also  re- 
ceived their  due  share  of  consideration.  The  interest  centred  in  the 
discourse  of  Mr.  Windhorst,  who  ably  spoke  as  the  chief  of  a  great 
party.  His  success  was  immense.  He  was  the  real  king  of  the  assem- 
bly. Not  even  the  benediction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  could 
counterbalance  the  effect  of  his  incisive  words.  In  an  impromptu, 
konorous  speech  at  a  banquet,  Windhorst  appealed  to  the  zeal  of 
Roman  Catholic  women.  He  sunmioned  them  to  drive  (!)  their  hus- 
bands to  the  polls,  and  by  all  means  to  avoid  giving  support  to  those 
hateful  "  National  Liberals  " — the  party  of  patriotic  progress  in  the 
German  Empire.  The  ablest  speech  of  this  reactionary  leader  was 
delivered  on  the  last  day. 

We  can  hardly  consider  with  seriousness  his  proposition  of  a  Euro- 
pean Catholic  Copgress,  with  a  view  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope.     He  well  knows  that  such  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Italy  would  nowhere  be  supported  in  Europe.     It  is 
impossible  to  picture  the  indescribable  enthusiasm  provoked  by  his 
address,  which  ended,  as  did  the  congress,  by  acclaiming  the  Holy 
Father.     This  was  its  first  and  its  last  word.     But  will  this  indeed  be 
the  final  word  of  contemporaneous  Catholicism?    Judging  by  the 
OQteome   of   ibis   Congress,  it  is  not  an  era  of  pacification  which  has 
thns  been  inaugurated. 
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VIII.— MISQUOTED    SCRIPTURES. 
By  Talbot  W.  Chambers,  D.D.,  New  Yoek. 

1.  In  Exod.  xxvii:  21,  is  the  first  occurrence  of  a  phrase  which  is 
repeated  more  than  a  hundred  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  is 
always  incorrectly  rendered  as  "the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,** 
which  naturally  means  a  place  where  the  people  assemble;  but  the 
original  has  a  different  and  much  more  important  sense,  viz.,  tent  of 
meeting,  %,  e.,  with  Gk)d.  T]ie  tabernacle  was  a  tent,  but  it  was  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  tents  in  that  it  was  the  place  where  God  met 
with  His  people;  so  that  the  name  indicated  the  fellowship  of  the 
children  of  Israel  not  with  each  other,  but  with  the  Lord  their  God. 
This  is  plain  from  Exod.  xxix:  42,  where  God  speaks  of  **  the  door  of 
tent  of  meeting  before  the  Lord,  where  I  will  meet  you,  to  speak 
there  unto  thee." 

2.  In  Exod.  xxxiv:  83,  we  read,  "And  fiZZ  Moses  had  done  speaking 
with  them  he  put  a  veil  on  his  face."  All  scholars  agree  that  this  is 
an  impossible  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  original  answering  to  the  word  till^  and  the  insertion  of  that  word 
totally  alters  the  meaning.  The  true  rendering  is,  "  And  Moses  left 
off  speaking  with  them,  and  he  put  upon  his  face  a  veil."  As  long  as 
he  was  uttering  the  Lord's  conmiands  he  remained  unveiled,  but  when 
that  official  function  ended  he  resumed  the  veil,  and  took  it  off  only 
when  he  went  in  before  the  Lord  to  speak  with  Him  (ver.  34).  The 
veiling  may  have  been  a  matter  of  convenience,  or  to  prevent  the 
glory  from  becoming  too  familiar,  or  to  hinder  the  people  from  seeing 
the  gradual  fading  away  of  the  illumination;  but  whatever  was  the 
reason  it  did  not  occur  until  Moses  had  finished  his  official  utterances. 

3.  In  Habakkuk  ii:  15,  we  read,  "Woe  unto  him  that  giveth  his 
neighbor  drink,  that  puttest  thy  bottle  to  him  and  makest  him 
drunken  also,  that  thou  mayest  look  on  their  nakedness  !"  This  is 
continually  quoted  as  if  it  referred  to  social  drinking  usages  and  ap- 
plied to  individuals;  but  such  is  not  the  fact,  as  all  critical  scholars 
agree.     The  true  rendering  (as  given  in  Lange)  is: 

"  Woe  to  him  that  gives  his  neighbor  to  drink, 
Pouring  oat  thy  wrath,  and  also  making  drunk. 
In  order  to  look  upon  their  nakedness." 

What  the  verse  condemns  is  not  the  making  of  any  drunk  with 
wine  or  spirits,  but  the  causing  them  to  drink  the  cup  of  wrath  so  as 
to  be  despoiled  and  degraded  and  put  to  shame.  This  is  proven  by 
the  next  verse,  where  it  is  said  that  **  the  cup  of  Jehovah's  right 
hand"  (t.  «.,  his  cup  of  wrath,  comp.  Jerem.  xxv:  15)  shall  come 
round  to  those  who  thus  make  others  drink  fury  and  shame  and  ruin. 
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They  who  delight  in  the  overthrow  of  their  neighbors  shall  them- 
selves be  utterly  overthrown  by  Jehovah.  The  drinking,  therefore, 
ia  figoratiye. 

4.  In  Heb.  iii:  4,  there  occurs  a  very  obscure  statement  in  the  midst 
of  a  most  vivid  description  of  a  theophany,  vi2.,  **  he  had  horns  com- 
ing out  of  his  hand."  This  is  a  literal  rendering,  but  for  that  reason 
inaccurate  and  misleading.  Thus  understood  the  utterance,  instead 
of  being  sublime,  is  grotesque.    The  true  sense  is  given  by  Noyes, 

"  Bays  stream  forth  from  his  hand,** 
it  being  common  in  Arabic  to  call  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
horns.     In  Exod.  xxxiv:  29,  30,  36,  the  denominative  verb  from  the 
uoun  used  by  Habakkuk  is  rendered  shone.    Even  here  the  margin  of 
the  Authorized  Version  has  "bright  beams." 

6.  In  Proverbs  xvi:  1,  we  read,  "The  preparations  of  the  heart  in 
man  and  the  answer  of  the  tongue  is  from  the  Lord,"  which  is  time 
enough  in  a  general  sense,  but  not  the  meaning  of  the  original.  An 
exact  translation,  preserving  the  proper  force  of  the  Hebrew  preposi- 
tions  used,  is 

**  The  preparations  of  the  heart  belong  to  man, 
Bat  the  answer  of  the  tongue  is  from  Jehovah.** 

The  fine  antithesis  corresponds  with  what  is  said  in  verses  9  and  83 
of  the  same  chapter,  or  the  proverbial  saying,  "  Man  proposes,  God 
disposes."  The  most  remarkable  Scripture  illustration  of  the  text  is 
found  in  the  case  of  Balaam.  He  prepared  his  heart,  but  God  con- 
trolled his  tongue. 
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SERMONIC   SECTION. 


SOICB  LAWS  OF  SPUUTUAL  WOBK. 

Bt  John  A.  Bboadus,  P.P.,  of  Louib- 
TiLLB,  Kt.,  m  Wabhihotom  Atknub 
Baptibt  Ghubch,  Bbookltn. 
Bui  ht  «aid  wdo  (Aem,  /  hoot  tmoX  to  eai 
that  yt  know   not     Ther^ore  acud  the 
diac^fUes  one  to  another.  Hath  any  man 
brought  him  aught  to  eat  T    Jeaus  aaith 
%mto  them.  My  meat  ia  to  do  the  wiU 
qf  him  that  aerU  me,  and  to  acoon^fHah 
hia  work.    Say  not  ye,  There  are  yet  four 
montha,  and  Uien  cometh  harveat  t    Be- 
hotdflaayuntoyout^flupyoureyeaand 
look  on  the  Jidda  ^  for  they  are  tohUe  al- 
ready to  harveat.    And  he  that  reapeth 
receiveth  toagea,  and  gathereth  fruit  unio 
l^e  eternal ;  thai  both  he  that  aoweth  and 
he  that  reapeth  may  rgoice  together.  And 
herein  ia  that  aaying  true.  One  aovoeth  and 
another  reapeth.    laent  you  to  reap  that 
tohereonyebeatowed  no  labour:  other  men 
laboured,  and  ye  are  entered  into  their 
laboura, — John  iv:  32-38. 
I  8UPP08S    the  disciples  most  have 
been   very   much    astonished    at   the 
change  which  they  observed  in  the  Mas- 
ter's appearance.    They  had  left  Him, 
when  they  went  away  to  a  neighboring 
city  to  bay  food,  reclining  beside  Jacob's 
well,  qnite  worn  out  with  the  fatigne  of 
journeying  following  upon  the  fatigues 
of  long  spiritual  labors.    For  months 
He  had  been  at  work  in  Judea.    We 
have  almost  no  record  of  the  character 
of  those  labors,  but  we  are  told  that  at 
last  the  Pharisees  heard  that  Jesus  was 
making  more  disciples  than  John  the 
Baptist ;   and   then   a   jealousy   arose 
against  Him,  and  He  was  going  away  to 
His  own  country.  Wearied  by  these  long 
labors  and  by  the  journey,  He  was  rest- 
ing beside  the  well  when  they  left  Him; 
and  here  now  He  is  sitting  up.  His  face 
is  animated.  His  eyes  kindled.    He  has 
been  at  work  again.    It  seemed  very 
strange  to  them  that  all  this  animation 


and  eagerness  had  been  exercised  witk 
reference  to  a  woman  (for  the  Jews 
thought  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a^ 
Babbi  to  converse  with  woman);  and  if 
they  had  known,  as  He  knew,  her  char-^ 
aoter  and  story,  they  would  have  thought 
it  stranger  still.  Yet  Jesus  knew  better 
than  to  despise  the  day  of  small  things, 
and  Jesus  could  foresee  what  they  could 
not:  that  the  good  He  was  doing  her 
would  but  introduce  to  Him  many  from 
her  city.  Presently  they  asked  Him  ta 
partake  of  the  food  which  they  had 
brought;  and  then  came  the  answer 
which  so  surprised  them:  **I  have  food 
to  eat  that  ye  know  not."  They  looked 
around  and  saw  nobody;  the  woman  was- 
gone;  and  they  said,  ''Has  any  one 
brought  him  something  to  eat  ?"  And 
Jesus  made  the  answer  which  occurs  in 
the  early  part  of  the  text:  *'  My  food  is- 
to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and 
to  accomplish  his  work."  And  then  with 
that  thought  9f  work  He  changes  the 
image  to  sowing  and  reaping,  and  bida 
them  go  forth  to  work. 

Now,  from  this  passage  with  its  im-^ 
ages,  I  have  wished  to  discourse  upon 
some  laws  of  spiritual  work  as  here  set 
forth;  for  we  are  beginning  to  see  in  our 
time,  that  there  are  laws  in  the  spiritual 
sphere  as  truly  as  in  the  mental  and  in 
the  physical  spheres.  What  are  the  laws 
of  spiritual  work  which  the  Savior  here 
sets  forth  ?    I  name  four.    We  have 

L  Spiritual  work  is  refreshing  to  soul 
and  body.  "My  food  is,"  said  the 
tired,  hungry  One,  who  had  aroused 
Himself,  *'  to  do  the  will  of  him  thai 
sent  me,  and  to  accomplish  his  work." 
We  all  know  the  power  of  the  body  over 
the  mind,  and  we  all  know,  I  trust,  the 
power  of  the  mind  over  the  body:  how 
any  animating  theme  can  kindle  the 
mind  until  the  wearied  body  will  be 
stirred  to  new  activities  ;  until  the  man 
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iriU  forget  that  he  was  tired,  because  of 
that  in  which  he  is  interested.  Bu^  it 
most  be  something  that  does  deeply  in- 
terest the  mind.  And  so  there  is  sug- 
gested to  us  the  thought  that  we  ought 
to  learn  to  love  spiritual  work.  If  we 
love  spiritual  work  it  will  kindle  our 
souls;  it  will  even  give  health  and  vigor 
to  our  bodies.  There  are  some  well- 
meaning,  but  good-for-nothing,  pro- 
fessed Christians  in  our  time,  who  would 
have  better  health  of  mind  and  even 
better  health  of  body,  if  th^r  would  do 
more  religious  work  and  be  good  for 
something  in  their  day  and  generation. 

How  shall  we  learn  to  love  religious 
vork  so  that  it  may  kindle  us  and  re- 
fresh us  ?  Old  Daniel  Sharp,  who  was  a 
famous  Baptist  minister  in  Boston  years 
Ago,  used  to  be  very  fond  of  repeating, 
"  The  only  way  to  learn  to  preach  is 
to  preach-*'  Certainly,  the  only  way  to 
learn  to  do  anything  is  to  do  the  thing. 
The  only  way  to  learn  to  do  spiritual 
work  is  todo  spiritual  work;  the  only  way 
to  learn  to  love  spiritual  work  is  to  keep 
doing  it  until  we  gain  pleasure  from  the 
doing;  until  we  discern  rewards  in  con- 
nection with  the  doing;  and  to  cherish 
all  the  sentiments  which  will  awaken  in 
us  that  ''enthusiasm  of  humanity"  which 
it  was  Jesus  that  introduced  among 
men;  and  to  love  the  souls  of  our  fellow 
men,  to  love  the  wandering,  misguided 
Ures,  to  love  the  suffering  and  sinning 
all  around  us  with  such  an  impassioned 
lore  that  it  shall  be  a  delight  to  us  to 
do  them  good  and  to  try  to  save  them 
from  death.  Then  that  will  refresh  both 
mind  and  body. 

n.  There  are  stasonA  in  the  spiritual 
sphere — sowing  seasons  and  reaping 
seasons,  just  as  there  are  in  farming. 
"Say  not  ye,"  said  Jesus,  "there  are 
yet  four  months  and  then  cometh  the 
harvest?*' — that  is  to  say,  it  was  four 
months  from  that  time  till  the  harvest. 
They  sowed  their  wheat  in  December; 
they  began  to  reap  it  in  April.  "  Say 
not  ye  there  are  four  months,  and  then 
cometh  the  harvest  ?  behold,  I  say  unto 
yon,  lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  on  the 
fields;  for  they  are  white  already  to  har- 
vest.*'   In  the  spiritual  sphere  it  was  a 


harvest  time  then,  and  they  were  bid- 
den to  go  forth  and  reap  the  harvest 
that  waved  white  and  perishing.  Wo 
can  see,  as  we  look  back,  that  the  ends 
of  all  the  ages  had  now  come  to  that 
time;  that  the  long  course  of  providen- 
tial preparation,  dimly  outlined  in  the 
Old  Testament,  had  led  to  the  state  of 
things  that  prevailed  in  that  time;  that 
the  fullness  of  the  times  had  come,  when 
God  sent  forth  His  Son  to  teach  men 
and  to  atone  for  men,  and  to  rise  again 
and  come  forth  as  their  Savior,  and  that 
His  servants  should  go  forth  in  His 
name.  And  the  like  has  been  true  in 
many  another  season  of  Christianity; 
there  have  been  great  reaping  times, 
when  men  have  harvested  the  fruits 
which  came  from  the  seed  scattered  by 
others  long  before. 

I  persuade  myself  that  such  a  tim& 
will  be  seen  ere  long  in  the  world  again. 
I  think  that  the  young  who  are  hero 
present  to-day — ^though  they  may  forget 
the  preacher  and  his  prediction — will 
live  to  see  the  time  when  there  will  be  a 
great  season  of  harvest  that  will  astonish 
mankind.  In  the  great  heathen  world  • 
I  think  it  will  be  true  that  the  labors  of 
our  missionaries  are  preparing  the  way, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  divine  provi- 
dence— the  same  providence  that  over- 
ruled the  history  of  Egypt  and  Assyria 
and  Greece  and  Rome — the  great  na- 
tions of  Asia  are  now  becoming  rapidly^ 
prepared  to  receive  a  new  faith.  They 
say,  who  live  there  and  ougl^  to  know, 
that  there  is  a  wonderful  breaking  up 
of  religious  opinion  in  all  Hindostan, 
with  its  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  people — five  times  as  many,  almost, 
as  in  our  great  country— that  they  aro 
learning  to  let  go  their  old*  faiths,  and 
that  the  time  must  soon  come  when,  in 
sheer  bewilderment  and  blindness  as  it 
were,  men  will  search  round  for  some- 
thing else  to  look  upon,  something  elso 
to  lay  hold  upon.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to- 
see  great  nations  of  mankind  surren- 
dered to  utter  unbelief,  but  it  has  often 
proven  the  jfreparation  for  their  accept- 
ing a  true  and  mighty  and  blessed  faith. 
I  think  one  can  see,  in  the  marvelous 
changes  which  are  going  on  in  Japan,  & 
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preparation  for  like  e£fe<48  there;  and 
.as  Japan  is,  for  the  civilized  world,  the 
gateway  into  China,  and  our  mission- 
ariee  are  already  at  work  there  and  great 
changes  are  taking  place  there,  so  it  is 
<[mte  possible  that  even  in  one  or  two 
generations  there  will  be  a  wide  spread 
of  Christianity  in  that  wonderfol  nation 
of  mankind.  God  grant  that  it  may  be 
«o! 

I  think  the  same  thing  is  going  to 
happen  in  oar  own  country.    We  have 
been  living  in  a  time  of  eclipse,  so  to 
speak,  of  late  years,  bat  I  think  another 
reaction  will  come.    Some  of  as  can  re- 
member that  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
there  was  almost  no  avowed  infidelity 
in  this  ooantry.    There  was  not  a  pab- 
lisher  in  New  York,  who  had  any  re- 
spect for  himself  and  any  large  hope  of 
49access,  that  woald  have  had  a  book 
with  one  page  of  avowed  unbelief  in  it 
on  his  shelves.    How  different  it  is  now ! 
We   have  been   passing,  as  I  said, 
through  a  reaction.    In  the  early  part 
of  this  century  our  whole  country  was 
honeycombed  with  infidelity.      It  was 
ten  times  worse  than  it  is  to-day.    But 
in  1825,  1830,   1840,   1850,  there  were 
widespread  changes,  revivals ;    and   a 
great  many  men  were  brought  into  our 
•churches  who  had  not  the  root  of  the 
matter  in  them,  and  a  lax  discipline  and 
a  low  state  of  religious  living  became, 
Alas!  too  common,  and  we  have  been 
reaping  the  bitter    fruits.    Alas !  how 
often  it  h|is  happened  that  some  man 
has  become  notorious  in  the  newspapers 
as  a  defaulter  or  a  criminal  in  some  other 
way,  and  we  have  been  compelled  to 
read  the  added  statement,  that  he  was  a 
member  of  such  and  such  a  church,  was 
a  Sunday-school  superintendent,  teach- 
er, or  what  not.    How  often  it  has  hap- 
pened!   This   has  been  one  of  many 
causes — I  cannot  stop  now  to  analyze 
and  point  out,  but  they  can  be  analyzed 
and  pointed  out — of  such  widespread 
unbelief  of  late  years.    But  it  cannot 
last.    There  never  was  such  activity  in 
the  Christian  world;  and  if  our  earnest 
Christian   people   stand   firm,  if  they 
practice  in  all  directions  that  earnest- 
ness of  Christian  purpose,  if  they  try  to 


maintain  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  and 
live  up  to  it  in  their  own  lives,  and  lift 
up  their  prayer  to  God  for  His  blessing, 
there  will  come  another  great  sweeping 
reaction.  It  is  as  sure  to  come  as  there 
is  logic  in  history  or  in  human  nature.  It 
is  as  sure  to  come  oh  there  is  truth  in 
the  promises  of  God*8  Word.  Oh,  may 
many  of  you  live  to  see  that  day  and  re- 
joice at  its  coming ! 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  individual 
churches,  that  there  are  seasons  of  sow- 
ing  and  reaping.    It  has  to  be  so.     We 
sometimes  say  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
revival  idea;  we  think  there  ought  to 
be  revival  in  the  church  all  the  time.  If 
you  mean  that  we  ought  always  to  be 
seeking  for  spiritual  fruits,  always  aim- 
ing at  spiritual  advancement,  it  is  true. 
But  if  you  mean  that  you  expect  that 
piety  will  go  on  with  even  current  in  the 
church,  that  there  will  be  just  as  much 
sowing  and  reaping  at  any  one  time  as 
at  any  other,  then  you  will  certainly  be 
disappointed.    That  is  not  the  law  of 
human  nature.    That  is  not  possible  in 
the   world.    Periodicity  pervades    the 
universe.    Periodicity  controls  the  life 
of  all  individuals,  shows  itself  in  the 
operations  of  our  minds.     Periodicity 
necessarily  appears    in    the    spiritual 
sphere  also.    People  have  thdr  ups  and 
downs.  They  ought  to  strive  against  fall- 
ing low.    They  ought  not  to  be  content 
with  growing  cold.    They  ought  to  seek 
to  maintain  good  health  of  body  all  the 
while,  but  it  will  not  be  always  equally 
good;  and  good  health  of  mind  and  soul 
all  the  time,  but  it  will  not  be  always 
equally  good.    They  ought  to  be  seek- 
ing to  reap  a  harvest  of  spiritual  good 
among  those  around  them  all  the  while; 
but  they  will  have  seasons  which  are 
rather   of    sowing,  and  other  seasons 
which  will  be  rather  of  reaping.     Oh ! 
do  you  want  to  see  a  great  season  of 
harvest  among  your  own  congregation? 
And  do  you  not  know,  brethren,  as  well 
as  the  preacher  can  tell  you,  what  is 
necessary  in  order  that  you  may  see  it? 
What  are  the  conditions,  the  deepened 
spiritual   life  in   your   own  individual 
souls,  the  stronger  spiritual  examples 
set  forth  in  your  lives,  the  more  earnest 
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«piritaality  in  your  homes,  the  truer 
standard  in  yonr  bnainess  and  social  re- 
lations to  mankind,  the  more  heart-felt 
prayer  for  God*B  blessing,  and  the  more 
imtiring  and  x>atient  and  persevering 
•effort  in  season  and  out  of  season  to 
hring  others  to  seek  their  salvation  ? 

m.  Spiritual  work  Hn/c9  ^  tiH>rAc:er5  in 
iMit^.     "Herein  is  that  saying  true/' 
said  Jesus;  "one  soweth  and  another 
reapeth.     Other  men  have  labored,  and 
ye  are  entered  into  their  labors."    The 
prophets,   centuries    before,  had  been 
preparing  for  that  day,  and  the  fore- 
runner had  been  preparing  for  that  day 
and  the  labors  of  Jesus  himself  in  his 
early  ministry  had  been  preparing  the 
iray,  and  now  the  disciples  could  look 
round  them  upon  fields  where  from  the 
sowing  of  others  there  were  opportuni- 
ties for   them  to  reap.     "Other  men 
have  labored,  and  ye  are  entered  into 
their  labors.     One  soweth  and  another 
reapeth."    That  is  the  law  everywhere: 
it  is  true  of  all  the  higher  work  of  hu- 
manity— one  soweth  and  another  reap- 
eth; and  our  labors  link  us  into  unity. 
It  is  true  of  himian  knowledge.    How 
httle  has  any  one  individual  of  mankind 
been  able  to  find  out  but  what  the  world 
had   known   before.    Even   the   great 
minds  that  stand  like  mountain  peaks 
as  we  look  back  over  the  history  of  hu- 
man thought,  when  we  come  to  look 
into  it,  do  really  but  uplift  the  thought 
that  is  all  around  them;  else  they  them- 
selves could  not  have  risen.    It  is  true 
in  practical  inventions.    We  pride  our- 
selves on  the  fact  that  ours  is  an  age  of 
such   wonderful   practical   inventions; 
we  sometimes  persuade  ourselves  that 
we  must  be  the  most  intelligent  genera- 
tion of  mankind  that  ever  lived,  past 
all  comparison;  that  no  other  race,  no 
other  century,  has  such  wonderful  things 
to  boast  of.     How  much  of  it  do  we  owe 
to  the  men  of  the  past  ?    Every  practi- 
cal invention  of  to-day  has  been  ren- 
dered possible  by  what  seemed  to  us 
the  feeble  attainments  of  other  centu- 
ries, by  the  patient  investigation  of  the 
men  who,  in  many  cases,  have  passed 
away  and  been  forgotten.    We  stand 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  past,  and  re- 


joice in  our  possessions,  and  boast:  and 
when  we  grow  conceited  and  proud  of 
it,  we  are  like  a  little  boy  lifted  by  his 
Other's  supporting  arms  and  standing 
on  his  father's  shoulders,  and  clapping 
his  hands  above  his  father's  head,  and 
saying,  in  childish  glee,  "I  am  taller 
than  papa !"  A  childish  conclusion  to 
be  sure.  We  stand  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  past,  and  thereby  we  are  lifted 
up  in  all  the  higher  work  of  mankind; 
and  we  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  past, 
and  mindful  of  our  duty  to  the  future; 
for  the  time  will  come  when  men  will 
look  back  upon  our  inventions,  our  slow 
travel,  our  wonderful  ignorance  of  the 
power  of  physical  forces  and  the  adap- 
tations of  them  to  physical  advance- 
ment, and  smile  at  the  childishness 
with  which,  in  the  fag  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  we  boasted  of  ourselves 
and  our  time. 

And  now  it  is  not  strange  that  this 
same  thing  should  be  true  of  spiritual 
work  When  you  undertake  to  do 
some  good  in  a  great  city  like  this,  you 
might  sit  down  and  say,  "What  can  I 
do  with  all  this  mass  of  vice  and  sin?  " 
But  you  do  not  have  to  work  alone. 
You  can  associate  yourselves  with  other 
workers,  in  a  church,  with  various  or- 
ganizations of  workers,  and  thereby  re- 
inforce your  own  exertions;  you  can 
feel  that  you  are  a  working  force,  and 
you  can  feel  that  you  are  a  part  of  a 
mighty  force  of  workers,  of  your  own 
name  and  other  Christian  names.  Grace 
be  with  all  them  that  loVe  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  and  are  try- 
ing to  do  good  in  His  name !  And  it  will 
cheer  our  hearts  to  remember  that  wide 
over  the  land  and  over  the  world  are 
unnumbered  millions  of  workers  of  the 
army  to  which  we  belong.  They  tell  us 
that  the  International  Sunday-School 
lessons  which  most,  of  us  study  every 
Sunday,  are  actually  studied  now  every 
Lord's  day  by  at  least  ten  millions  of 
people,  all  studying  on  the  same  day 
the  same  portion  of  the  Bible.  That  is 
but  one  fact  to  remind  us  that  we  are 
members  of  a  great  spiritual  host,  doing 
a  great  work  in  the  world. 

And  not  merely  are  there  many  co- 
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temporaries  wiUivhom  we  are  linked 
in  nnitj,  bat  we  are  in  nnity  with  the 
past:  other  men  have  labored  and  we 
haTe  entered  into  their  labors.  All  the 
good  that  all  the  devout  women  and  all 
the  zealous  men  of  past  ages  have  been 
doing  has  come  down  to  us,  opening 
the  way  for  us  to  do  good.  And  not 
merely  with  the  past,  but  we  are  linked 
with  the  laborers  of  the  future.  They 
may  hear  our  names  or  they  may  hear 
them  not.  We  may  perish  from  all 
memory  of  mankind,  but  our  work  will 
not  perish,  for  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
God  abideth  forever,  and  if  we  are  en- 
gaged in  His  work  we  link  ourselves  to 
Bis  permanency  and  His  almightiness, 
and  our  work  will  go  down  to  help  the 
men  who  are  to  come  after. 

The  same  thing  is  true  here,  also,  in 
the  individual  church:  one  soweth,  and 
another  repeath.  A  pastor  seldom 
gathers  half  as  much  fruit  from  the  seed 
of  his  own  sowing  as  he  gathers  from 
the  seed  that  others  have  sown.  And 
there  will  come  some  man  here — Qod 
grant  it  may  be  soon,  and  wisely,  and 
well'-who  will  gather  seed  from  the 
sowing  of  the  venerable  pastor  so  well 
and  worthily  beloved  of  years  ago,  seed 
from  the  sowing  of  the  energetic  pastor 
of  recent  years,  and  oh,  my  soul,  he 
may  gather  some  harvest,  from  the  pre- 
cious seed  scattered  in  the  brief  fleeting 
interim  even  of  this  summer.  We  put 
all  our  work  together.  We  sink  our 
work  in  the  one  great  common  work. 
We  scatter  seed  for  God  and  for  souls, 
and  we  leave  it  to  God's  own  care  and 
blessing.  One  soweth,  and  another 
reapeth. 

My  brethren,  there  is  nothing  like 
Christianity  to  individualize  mankind. 
It  was  Christianity  that  taught  us  to  ap- 
preciate the  individuality  of  men: 
"  Every  hian  must  give  account  of  him- 
self unto  God."  Men  were  no  longer 
to  lose  themselves  in  the  state,  as  clas- 
sical antiquity  taught  them  to  do,  but  to 
stand  out  in  their  seperate  personality 
and  individual  responsibility  and  indi- 
vidual rights  and  duties.  But  at  the 
same  time  much  of  what  we  can  do  that 
is  best  in  the  world  we  must  do  by  close 


connection  and  inter-action  one  with 
another.  Let  us  rejoice  to  act  through 
others.  Priscilla  and  Aquila !  what  k 
power  they  were  for  early  Christianity, 
when  they  took  that  eloquent  young 
Alexandrian  ApoUos  and  taught  him  in 
private  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly ! 
Priscilla,  that  devout  woman,  stood,  in 
foct,  before  delighted  assemblies  in 
Corinth  and  spoke  to  them  the  perfect 
way  of  God  through  the  eloquent  man 
whom  she  had  taught.  And  how  often 
does  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  who 
labored  long  and,  as  the  world  might 
have  thought,  fruitlessly,  with  her  little 
naughty  boys  and  girls,  become  in  fu- 
ture times  a  great  power  for  good  in  the 
world  through  one  or  another  of  them. 
The  teacher  has  to  sink  himself  in  bi» 
pupils;  never  mind  if  be  sinks  all  out 
of  the  world's  sight,  provided  he  can 
make  his  mark  upon  ihem  and  prepare 
them  for  greater  usefulness,  and  j>ut 
into  them  some  good  spirit,  and  seold 
them  forth  to  do  the  work  which  to  him 
personally  is  denied.  Here  lies  the 
great  power  of  Christian  women.  There 
is  much  they  can  do  personally,  with 
their  own  voice  and  their  own  action, 
but  there  is  more  they  can  do  by  that 
wondrous  influence  which  men  vainly^ 
strive  to  depict,  that  influence  over  son 
and  brother  and  husband  and  friend 
whereby  all  the  strength  and  power  of 
the  man  is  softened  and  guided  and  so- 
bered and  made  wiser  by  the  blessed  in- 
fluence of  the  woman.  God  be  thanked 
that  we  can  not  only  do  good  in  our  indi- 
vidual efforts,  but  we  can  do  good  through 
others !  Let  us  cultivate  this,  let  us  de- 
light in  this  that  we  can  labor  through 
others.  Whenever  your  pastor  may 
stand  before  the  gatliered  assembly  he 
can  speak  with  more  power  because  of 
you,  if  you  do  your  duty  to  him  and 
through  him. 

May  I  mention  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  we  may  help  our  pastor? 
I  speak  as  one  who  sits  at  home  for  the 
most  part,  a  common  member  of  th& 
church  in  the  pew,  toiling  all  the  week, 
and  unable  often  to  preach  on  Sunday, 
and  yet  as  one  whose  heart  is  all  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  pastor's  heart,  and  per- 
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liaps  a  little  better  able  than  oommon 
to  sympathize  with  both  sides.  We 
can  help  him  to  draw  a  congregation. 
Ton  know  we  always  say,  now-a-days, 
it  is  very  important  to  get  a  man  who 
can  draw  a  congregation.  And  so  it  is, 
though  it  is  very  important  to  consider 
what  he  draws  them  there  for,  and  what 
he  does  with  them  after  he  gets  them 
there;  and  sometimes  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  it  would  be  better  for  some 
people  to  remain  not  drawn  than  to  be 
drawn  merely  to  hear  and  to  witness 
that  which  does  them  harm  rather  than 
good.  Bat  we  do  want  a  man  who  can 
draw  a  congregation;  and  we  can  help 
our  pastor  to  draw  a  congregation. 
How?  Well,  by  taking  care  that  we 
are  always  drawn  ourselves,  by  occupy- 
ing our  own  place,  sometimes  when  we 
do  not  feel  like  it,  on  Sunday  evening; 
because  it  is  our  duty  to  our  pastor,  our 
duty  to  the  congregation,  and  our  duty 
to  the  world.  And  we  can  do  some- 
thing to  bring  others.  I  recall  a  story, 
that  a  few  years  after  the  war  (which  is 
the  great  chronological  epoch  in  a  large 
part  of  our  country),  at  the  White  Sul- 
phur Springs  in  Virginia  was  a  vener- 
able man  at  whom  all  the  people  looked 
with  profound  admiration,  whose  name 
was  Robert  £.  Lee.  He  was  a  devout 
Episcopalian.  One  day  a  Presbyterian 
minister  came  to  preach  in  the  ball- 
room, according  to  custom,  and  he  told 
me  this  story.  He  noticed  that  General 
liCe,  who  was  a  particular  man  about  all 
the  proprieties  of  life,  came  in  late,  and 
he  thought  it  was  rather  strange.  He 
learned  afterwards  that  the  General  had 
waited  until  all  the  people  who  were 
likely  to  attend  the  service  had  en- 
tered the  room,  and  then  he  walked 
Tery  quietly  around  in  the  corridors  and 
parlors,  and  out  under  the  trees,  and 
wherever  he  saw  a  man  or  two  standing 
he  would  go  up  and  say  gently :  <'  We  are 
going  to  have  divine  service  this  morn- 
ing in  the  ball-room:  won*  t  you  come  ?** 
And  they  all  went.  To  me  it  was  very 
touching  that  that  grand  old  man,  whose 
name  was  known  (dl  over  the  world  and 
before  whom  all  the  people  wanted  to 
bow,  should  so  quietly  go  around,  and 


for  a  minister  of  another  denomination 
also,  and  persuade  them  to  go.  And 
should  not  we  take  means  to  help  our 
pastor  to  draw  a  congregation?  And 
when  he  begins  to  preach,  cannot  we 
help  him  to  preach  ?  Demosthenes  is 
reported  to  have  said  (and  he  ought  to 
have  known  something  about  it),  that 
eloquence  lies  as  much  in  the  ear  as  in 
the  tongue.  Everybody  who  can  speak 
effectively  knows  that  the  power  of 
speaking  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
way  it  is  heard,  upon  the  sympathy 
which  one  succeeds  in  gaining  from 
those  he  addresses.  If  I  were  asked 
what  is  the  first  thing  in  effective 
preaching,  I  should  say,  sympathy;  and 
what  is  Uie  second  thing,  I  should  say, 
sympathy;  and  what  is  the  third  thing, 
sympathy.  We  should  give  our  pastor 
sympathy  when  he  preaches.  Pardon 
another  instance.  I  remember  to  have 
preached  years  ago  at  a  watering  place 
in  the  Virginian  Mountains  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  new  church.  The  people 
were  all  strangers  to  each  other,  and  as 
we  went  away  my  friend  said  (who  had 
a  right  to  speak  so  familiarly),  "  I  won- 
der, my  dear  fellow,  that  you  could  be 
animated  at  all  to-day,  for  we  are  all 
strangers,  and  things  were  pretty  cold, 
I  thought."  "Ah,"  but  the  preacher 
replied,  **  you  did  not  see  old  brother 
Gwathmey,  of  Hanover,  who  sat  there 
by  the  poet.  The  first  sentence  of  the 
sermon  caught  hold  of  him,  and  it  kept 
shining  out  of  his  eyes  and  his  face, 
and  he  and  the  preacher  had  a  good 
time  together,  and  we  didn't  care  at  all 
about  the  rest  of  you."  Sometimes  one 
good  listener  can  m.ake  a  good  sermon; 
but  ah,  sometimes  /ond  listenegc  v;bc/  d^QfiS 
not  care  much  about  the  sermon  can 
put  the  sermon  all  out  of  harmony.  The 
soul  of  a  man  whp  can  speak  effectively 
is  a  very  sensitive  soul,  easily  repelled 
and  chilled  by  what  is  unfavorable,  and 
easily  helped  by  the  manifestation  of 
simple  and  unpretentious  sympathy. 

How  can  we  help  our  pastor?  We  can 
help  him  by  talking  about  what  he  says; 
not  talking  about  the  performance  and 
about  the  performer  and  all  that,  which, 
if  it  is  appropriate  anywhere,  is  surely 
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all  inappropriate  when  we  torn  away 
from  the  solemn  worship  of  God,  and 
from  listening  to  sermons  intended  to  do 
ns  good — but  talking  abont  the  thoughts 
that  he  has  given  us,  recalling  them  some 
times  to  one  who  has  heard  them  like 
ourselves,  repeating  them  sometimes  to 
some  one  who  has  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  them.  Thus  may  we 
multiply  whatever  good  thoughts  the 
preacher  is  able  to  present,  and  keep 
them  alive  in  our  own  minds  and  the 
minds  of  our  fellow-Christians.  WiU  you 
pardon  another  illustration  here,  even  if 
it  be  a  personal  one.  Last  year,  in  a  city 
in  Texas,  I  was  told  of  the  desire  on  the 
partof  a  lady  for  conversation,  and  when 
we  met  by  arrangement  she  came  in 
widow's  weeds, with  a  little  boy  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  old,  and  wanted  to  tell  this 
story:  Her  husband  was  once  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  when  the 
person  she  was  talking  to  was  the  chap- 
lain there,  more  than  twenty-five  years 
ago.  He  was  of  a  Presbyterian  family 
from  Alabama,  and  said  he  never  got 
acquainted  with  *the  Chaplain,  for  the 
students  were  numerous,  but  that  he 
heard  the  preaching  a  great  deal,  and  in 
consequence  of  it,  by  God's  blessing 
upon  it,  he  was  led  to  take  hold  as  a 
Christian,  and  went  home  and  joined 
the  church  of  his  parents.  After  the 
war  he  married  this  lady,  and  a  few 
years  ago  he  passed  away.  She  said  he 
was  in  the  habit,  before  she  knew  him, 
she  learned,  of  talking  often  in  the  fam- 
ily about  things  he  used  to  hear  the 
preacher  say:  the  preacher's  words  had 
gotten  to  be  household  words  in  the  fam- 
ily. And  then  when  they  were  married 
some  ot  them  to  her,  and  was 
often  repeSltE^  things  he  used  to  hear 
the  preacher  say.  And  since  he  died 
she  has  been  teaching  them  to  the  little 
boy — the  preacher's  words.  The  heart 
of  the  preacher  might  well  melt  in  his 
bosom  at  the  story.  To  think  that  your 
poor  words,  which  you  yourself  had 
wholly  forgotten,  which  you  could  never 
have  imagined  had  vitality  enough  for 
that,  had  been  repeated  among  stran- 
gers, had  been  repeated  by  the  young 
man  to  his  mother,  repeated  by  the 


young  widow  to  the  child  -your  poor 
words,  thus  mighty  because  they  wer» 
God's  truth  you  were  trying  to  speak 
and  because  you  had  h^^^i^^ly  sought 
God's  blessing.  And  through  all  the* 
years  it  went  on,  and  the  man  knew 
not,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen> 
tury,  of  all  that  story.  Ah,  we  never 
know  when  we  are  doing  good.  Some- 
times when  we  think  we  are  going  to 
do  great  things,  so  far  as  can  ever  be 
ascertained,  we  do  nothing,  and  some- 
times when  we  think  we  have  don& 
nothing,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  som& 
truth  has  been  lodged  in  a  mind  here 
and  there,  to  bear  fruit  for  many  days. 

How  can  we  help  our  pastor?  We 
can  furnish  him  illustrations.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  tells  that  he  requests  hi» 
teachers,  and  his  wife,  and  various 
other  friends  to  hunt  up  illustratiooft 
for  him.  He  gets  them,  whenever  they 
have  come  across  anything  in  reading 
or  in  conversation,  to  write  it  down  and 
let  him  have  it,  and  whenever  he  sees  a 
good  opportunity  he  makes  a  point  of  it. 
We  can  all  furnish  our  pastors  with  il- 
lustrations. In  that  very  way,  perhaps^ 
we  might  give  a  preacher  many  things 
that  would  be  useful  to  him,  but  in 
other  ways  we  can  all  do  so.  Ah,  when 
the  preacher  tells  how  it  ought  to  be,  if 
you  can  sometimes  humbly  testify,  in 
the  next  meeting  on  Tuesday  or  Friday 
evening,  how  it  has  been  in  your  expe- 
rience, you  are  illustrating  for  the^ 
preacher.  When  the  preacher  tella 
what  Christianity  can  do  for  people,  if 
your  life  illustrates  it  for  all  around,, 
there  is  a  power  that  no  speech  con 
ever  have.  There  remains  a  fourth  law 
of  spiritual  work. 

IV.  Spiritual  work  has  rich  rewards:. 
<'  And  he  that  reapeth  receiveth  wages,"' 
saith  Jesus,  "  and  gathereth  fruit  unta 
'life  eternal."  Spiritual  work  has  rich, 
rewards.  It  has  the  reward  of  success. 
It  is  not  in  vain  to  try  to  do  good  to  the^ 
souls  of  men  through  the  truth  of  God 
and  seeking  His  grace.  Sometimes  you 
may  feel  as  if  you  were  standing  at  the^ 
foot  of  a  precipice  a  thousand  feet  high 
and  trying  to  spring  to  its  summit,  and. 
were   all   powerless.     Sometimes  yoa. 
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may  feel  as  if  jon  had  flting  your  words 
against  a  stone  wall  and  made  no  im- 
pression at  alL  Sometimes  yon  may  go 
awiy  all  ashamed  of  what  yon  have  said 
in  pablio  or  in  private.  Bnt  there  was 
never  a  word  spoken  that  uttered  God's 
trnth  and  songht  God*s  blessing,  that 
was  spoken  in  vain.  Somehow  it  does 
good  to  somebody,  it  does  good  at  some 
time  or  other;  it  shall  be  known  in 
earth  or  in  heaven  that  it  did  do  good. 
Comfort  your  hearts  with  these  words: 
It  is  not  in  vain  to  try  to  do  good.  Ton 
may  say,  ''I  have  not  the  lips  of  the 
eloquent,  the  tongue  of  the  learned, 
how  can  I  talk?  **  There  is  many  a  min- 
ister who  is  eloquent  and  has  preached 
to  gathered  congregations,  who  could 
tell  you  that  he  knows  of  many  more 
instances  in  which  his  private  words 
have  been  blest  to  individuals  than  he 
knows  of  snoh  instances  in  public.  I 
knew  of  a  girl  who  had  been  so  afflicted 
that  she  oonld  not  leave  her  couch  for 
years,  who  had  to  be  lifted  constantly — 
poor,  helpless  creature — and  who  would 
talk  to  those  who  came  into  her  room 
about  her  joy  in  God,  and  would  per- 
suade them  to  seek  the  consolations  of 
the  Gospel,  and  many  were  benefited 
and  would  bring  their  friends  to  her, 
and  after  a  while  they  brought  them 
from  adjoining  counties  that  she,  the 
poor,  helpless  girl  might  influence  them ; 
and  at  length  she  began  to  write  letters 
to  people  far  away,  and  that  girl's  sick 
bed  became  a  centre  of  blessing  to 
people  throughout  a  whole  region.  We 
talk  about  doing  nothing  in  the  world. 
Ah,  if  our  hearts  were  in  it!  we  do  not 
know  what  we  can  do.  That  tiger  in 
the  cage  has  been  there  since  he*  was  a 
baby  tiger,  and  does  not  know  that  he 
oonld  burst  those  bars  if  he  were  but  to 
exert  his  strength.  Oh,  the  untried 
strength  in  all  our  churches,  and  the 
good  that  the  people  could  do  if  we 
would  only  try,  and  keep  irymg,  and 
pray  for  God's  blessing.  My  friends, 
you  cannot  save  your  soul  as  a  solitary, 
and  you  ought  not  to  dare  to  try  to  go 
abne  into  the  paradise  of  God.  We 
shall  best  promote  our  own  piety  when 
we  are  trying  to  save  others.    We  shall 


be  most  helpful  to  ourselves  when  w» 
are  most  helpful  to  those  around  us. 
Many  of  you  know  that;  many  of  you 
have  found  it  so;  and  all  of  you  may 
find  it  so,  again  and  again,  with  repeti- 
tions  that  shall  pass  all  human  telling. 
''For  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered 
also  again,"  and  rewarded  in  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest's  commendation  and  wel- 
come.  Ah,  He  will  know  which  was  th& 
sowing  and  which  was  the  reaping.  The^ 
world  may  not  know;  toe  may  never  hear; 
but  Ht  will  know  which  was  the  sowing^ 
and  which  was  the  reaping,  and  who> 
tried  to  do  good  and  thought  he  had 
not  done  it,  and  who  was  sad  and  bowed 
down  with  the  thought  of  being  utterly^ 
unable  to  be  useful,  and  yet  was  useful. 
He  will  know.  He  will  reward  even  the> 
desire  of  the  heart,  which  there  was  no- 
opportunity  to  carry  out.  He  will  re- 
ward the  emotion  that  trembled  on  the 
lip  and  could  find  no  utterance.  He 
will  reward  David  for  wanting  to  build 
the  temple  as  well  as  Solomon  for  build- 
ing it.  He  will  reward  all  that  we  do, 
and  all  that  we  try  to  do,  and  all  that 
we  wish  to  do.  Oh,  my  God,  He  will 
be  your  reward  and  mine,  forever  and 
forever. 
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THE  LOVE  WHICH  PASSETH  HNOWL* 

EDG^E. 
Bt  Henbt  J.  Van  Dtkb,  D.D.,  Bbookltm.. 

And  to  know  the  love  of  Christ  which  pass^ 
eth  knowledge. — ^Epb.  iii:  19. 

How  can  we  know  that  which  passetlk 
knowledge?  The  seeming  contradic- 
tion will  disappear  if  we  bear  in  mind 
the  distinction  between  an  experimental 
and  a  comprehensive  knowledge.  Wei 
know  by  experience  many  things  which 
we  cannot  understand.  The  traveler 
in  desert  lands  has  on  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  spring  at  which  he- 
slakes  his  thirst.  He  sees  it  sparkling: 
in  the  light,  hears  its  sweet  murmur, 
feels  its  refreshment  in  every  pulse  p 
and  yet  he  does  not  comprehend  the^ 
origin,  nor  the  composition,  nor  the  re- 
sults of  that  living  water.  He  cannot 
trace  it  to  its  secret  source,  nor  follow 
its  ministrations  of  life  and  beauty,  nor 
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flom  np  the  blessings  vhich  a  single 
^rop  of  it  confers  apon  the  earth. 

We  all  hare  an  experimental  knowl- 
edge of  the  son.  We  see  him  coming 
like  a  bridegroom  out  of  his  chamber, 
and  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a 
race;  we  feel  his  genial  inflnences,  and 
admire  the  beantj  of  his  beams,  and 
enter  folly  into  the  proverb,  **  light  is 
sweet  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  be- 
hold the  son."  But  who  of  ns  compre- 
hends the  snn?  Who  can  grasp  his 
magnificent  distance,  or  explain  the 
process  by  which  he  paints  flower  and 
leaf  and  dewdrop,  or  snryey  the  vast 
expanse  over  which  he  sheds  light  and 
life  and  joy?  Even  so  it  is  with  the 
love  of  Ohrist;  though  it  shines  down 
npon  ns  like  the  sun,  delighting  the 
-eye  and  rejoicing  the  heart,  and  flows 
ont  to  ns  like  a  fountain  of  living  wa- 
ter, full  and  free  and  everlasting;  of 
which  whosoever  will  may  drink; 
though  we  have  /ett  and  taaUd  it,  and 
witnessed  its  efleots  in  others,  and  an- 
ticipated some  of  its  eternal  results, 
atill  the  love  of  Christ  pnsseth  knowl- 
edge. We  can  never  fathom  its  infinite 
•depths,  nor  measure  the  mighty  dis- 
tance through  which  it  beams  down 
upon  us,  nor  survey  the  benefits  it 
shall  scatter  forever  through  the  uni- 
Terse.  We  can  never  fully  comprehend 
that  love  in  its  smallest  and  simplest 
manifestations.  As  one  drop  of  water 
or  one  ray  of  light  has  mysteries  which 
no  analysis  can  solve,  and  beauties 
which  no  pencil  can  portray,  so  Christ's 
love,  in  the  smallest  ray  that  falls  upon 
our  dim  eye,  or  the  smallest  drop  that 
moistens  our  dry  lips  passes  the  com- 
prehension of  men  and  angels.  The 
things  which  reveal  it  to  us  most  clearly 
lire  the  clearest  proofs  of  its  mysteries  ; 
and  the  highest  attainment  of  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  it  is  the  full  convic- 
tion that  it  passeth  knowledge. 

This  will  be  apparent  if  we  consider 
the  love  of  Christ  in  the  three  points 
of  view  from  which  it  is  revealed  to  us 
in  the  Scriptures. 

(1)  Its  origin.  (2)  Its  manifestations. 
<3)  Its  results. 

1.  AttoUa  origiiit  it  should  be  remem- 


bered that  the  lore  of  Ohrist  is  not  a 
human,  but  a  divine  affection;  it  is  the 
love  of  Qod  which  is  His  naiurt  (since 
Qod  is  love),  appropriating  and  assimi- 
lating to  itself  all  pure  human  affection 
inthepersonof  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The 
love  of  Christ  did  not  flow  from— it  pro- 
duced the  incarnation  and  the  crucifix- 
ion. Gk»d  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  and  the 
only-begotten  Son  so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  Himself  for  it.  The  love 
of  Christ  is  not  an  official  attribute  be- 
longing to  His  person  and  work  as  our 
Bedeemer;  it  belongs  to  the  substance 
and  the  glory  of  the  divine  nature  in 
which  the  Trinity  are  one.  Its  out- 
goings were  from  eternity.  The  human 
soul  and  body  and  the  earthly  life  of 
Ohrist  are  but  the  foreordained  means 
of  its  last  and  highest  expression.  The 
scheme  of  redemption  is  not  an  after- 
thought in  the  divine  mind,  designed 
to  patch  up  defects  in  the  plan  of  cre- 
ation; it  is  the  original  and  comprehen- 
sive conception.  It  is  not  only  true, 
<*  Qod  in  the  gospel  of  His  Son  has  all 
His  mightiest  works  outdone,**  but  it 
is  a  still  more  profound  and  glorious 
truth  that  all  His  mightiest  works,  aside 
from  the  gospel  salvation,  were  hxxiprt- 
paraUny  to  it  The  Lamb  was  slain  in 
the  divine  purpose  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world ;  and  the  world  was 
created  that  He  might  be  actually  slain 
upon  it.  He  hath  *'  created  all  things 
by  Jesus  Christ  to  the  intent  that  now 
unto  principalities  and  powers  in  heaT- 
enly  places  might  be  made  known  by 
the  Church  the  manifold  wisdom  of 
God."  What  Milton  says  of  light  is  just 
as  true  of  love,  since  God  is  both: 

"Before  the  smu 
Before  the  heavens  Thou  waat;  and  at  the  voice 
Of  Ood.  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters,  dark  and  deep— 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite." 

It  is  a  precious  thought  that  this  eter- 
nal love  of  Christ  was  not  a  mere  capac- 
ity, but  an  actual  exercise,  and  as  such 
it  must  have  been  individual  and 
specific  in  its  objects.  If  we  love  Him 
it  is  because  He  first  loved  us;  and 
in  the  exercise  of  that  love  the  Father 
not  only  gave  the  only-begotten    Son 
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ibr  Qs,  bat  gare  q8  to  the  Son  as  the 
reward  of  Hia  &ithfalne8s  and  death. 
How  touching  are  the  words  of  the 
Good  Shepherd:  *' Therefore  doth  my 
Patber  lo?e  me,  because  I  Iny  down 
m J  life  for  the  sheep."  And  again  in 
(be  interoessary  prayer  which  He  offers 
with  His  foot  on  the  threshold  of  the 
H0I7  of  Holies,  and  His  fiace  tamed 
lovingly  back  npon  us,  '*  I  pray  not  for 
the  world,  bnt  for  them  which  thon 
bast  given  me.  And  the  glory  which 
(bongaTest  me  bave  J  giren  them  that  the 
world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me, 
and  bast  loTed  them  as  thon  hast  loTod 
me."  This  diTine  Iotc— identifying  ns 
from  eternity  in  the  Father's  estima- 
tion with  the  only-begotten  Son,  and 
flowing  ont  to  us  in  promise  and  proph- 
ecy, ontil,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  it  was 
incarnated  in  the  person  of  Him  who 
was  made  of  a  woman—  made  under  the 
law,  that  we  might  receiTe  the  adoption 
of  sons — is  a  mystery  83  profound  as 
tbe  diTine  nature.  Why  it  should  be 
manifested  to  fallen  men  rather  than 
to  fallen  angels;  why  it  should  em- 
brace one  sinner  of  the  human  race 
rather  than  another;  are  questions  we 
cannot  answer.  Some  will  not  belicTe 
because  they  cannot  answer.  But  this 
is  at  least  one  reason  why  I  receiye 
and  rejoice  in  the  doctrines  of  Soyer- 
eign  grace.  It  shows  that  the  lore 
of  Christ  is  godlike ;  incomprehen- 
sible as  His  deity:  it  passeth  knowl- 
edge. 

n.  Passing  from  the  origin  of  the 
love  of  Christ,  let  us  consider  its  mani- 
Jtstatkms,  The  strength  of  any  affec- 
tion among  men  is  best  estimated  by 
tbe  sacrifices  it  makes  in  behalf  of  the 
beloTed  object.  And  hereby  perceive  we 
tbe  love  of  Ghrist.  The  history  of  re- 
demption is  a  history  of  condescension 
and  self-sacrifice.  Passing  by  the  long 
ages  of  prophecy  and  preparation  let 
us  come  to  the  fulness  of  time  when 
the  eternal  Son  of  Qod  was  made  lower 
than  the  angels  for  the  suffering  of 
deatb.  The  manifestation  of  €k>d  in 
the  flesh  in  the  person  of  Christ  is  the 
most  stupendous  event  in  the  history 
of  tbe  uniTcr^.    The  creation  and  de- 


struction of  worlds  is  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  it.  If  the  san  should 
be  transformed  into  a  glow-worm,  if 
Gabriel  should  descend  from  heayen  in 
the  shape  of  a  toad,  we  could  compre- 
hend the  height  and  depth  of  that  con- 
descension; for  the  distance  between 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  creature  may 
be  measured.  But  where  is  the  line 
with  which  to  fathom  the  gulf  between 
the  divine  nature  and  human  flesh? 
Who  can  tell  how  far  it  is  from  the 
manger  in  Bethlehem  to  the  glory  and 
power  of  God's  throne  in  heaven?  When 
the  eyerlasting  Father  became  a  little 
child  and  lay  in  that  manger  wrapped 
in  swaddling-clothes,  angels  were  filled 
with  admiring  wonder.  They  shouted, 
<*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  I"  Not 
only  in  the  highest  heayens  and  among 
the  highest  ranks  of  the  angelic  host, 
but  in  the  highest  strains  that  earth  or 
heayen  can  raise.  They  sang  for  yic- 
tory  when  the  rebel  angels  were  defeat- 
ed in  their  attempt  against  the  throne 
and  monarchy  of  God;  they  sang  for 
joy  when  this  earth  was  rounded  into 
beauty  and  hung  up  among  the  morn- 
ing stars.  But  their  highest  anthem 
of  glory  was  reserved  for  the  Nativity 
of  Christ.  Nor  have  they  ceased  to  ad- 
mire this  wonderfnl  event. 

Men  may  devote  themselyes  exclu- 
siyely  to  the  science  which  explores  the 
secrets  of  nature;  bat  angels  bend  oyer 
to  look  into  the  mysteries  of  redemp- 
tion. And  this  is  the  great  mystery  of 
redemption— God  manifest  in  the  flesh. 
This  is  the  marvel  that  neither  man  nor 
angel  can  explain,  that  the  divine  com- 
passion should  be  poured  out  in  human 
tears,  and  the  diyine  love  be  identified 
with  the  affections  of  the  human  heart. 
He  emptied  Himself  of  His  glory.  He 
took  on  Him  the  form  of  a  seryant.  He 
made  Himself  of  no  reputation;  and  He 
came  down  to  this  low  estate,  not  to 
enjoy  life's  pleasures  and  honors  ;  but 
being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  He 
still  further  humbled  Himself  even  to 
the  death  of  the  cross.  All  His  life  He 
was  a  man  of  sorrows.  His  face  was 
farrowed  with  tears.  He  groaned  in 
spirit.     In  a  world  He  had  created  He 
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■at  weary  upon  a  well-side  and  begged 
for  a  drink  of  water  from  a  einfol 
woman,  and  was  refused.  His  heart  was 
burdened  with  priyation,  and  pierced 
with  treachery.  And  then,  despised 
and  rejected  of  men,  and  forsaken  for 
a  time  of  Qod,  He  hong  on  the  eross, 
and  died  in  agony  and  ignominy.  O,  who 
can  tell  what  Christ  endured !  who  can 
interpret  the  bloody  sweat  in  the  gar- 
den; the  forsaken  cry  upon  Calvary  1 
Some  of  as  have  meditated  on  His  snf- 
ferings  long  and  intently.  At  every 
new  contemplation  we  seem  to  attain  a 
more  profound  sense  of  their  greatness. 
The  scene  becomes  more  and  more 
vivid  before  us.  Sometimes,  when  faith 
is  strong  and  imagination  is  clear,  we 
can  see  Him  stretched  out  upon  the 
cross,  and  at  every  blow  of  the  hammer 
the  iron  enters  our  soul.  We  can  see 
them  lifting  up  the  cross  and  thrusting 
it  rudely  into  its  socket;  while  every 
nerve  and  muscle  is  strained  to  its  ut- 
most and  the  blood  streams  from  those 
ragged  wounds.  We  notice  the  cruel 
indifference  on  the  face  of  those  stony- 
hearted soldiers,  and  hear  the  taunts  of 
the  maddened  multitude  as  they  howl 
like  wolves  and  demons  around  that 
patient  Sufferer.  We  witness  the  dumb 
agony  of  the  mother  who  bore  Him,  as 
with  bloodshot  eyes  she  looks  up  to 
the  cross,  a  sword  piercing  through  her 
own  soul  also.  O,  it  was  a  cruel  death 
to  which  they  subjected  that  meek  'and 
sensitive  Man  of  Borrows,  who  all  His 
life  went  about  doing  good !  The  sun 
in  the  midday  heavens  hid  his  face 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  horrid 
scene.  Even  now,  as  we  look  back  upon 
it  from  the  distance  of  1800  years,  it 
sometimes  seems  to  us  that  the  salva- 
tion of  such  a  world  as  this  was  not 
worth  such  a  sacrifice  as  that  It  pass- 
eth  our  knowledge  why  that  holy  Lamb 
of  Qod  should  be  crowned  with  thorns 
and  mocked  and  scourged  and  spit 
upon,  and  have  His  precious  blood 
trampled  under  unhallowed  feet,  in 
order  to  save  sinful  men. 

And  yet,  when  our  conceptions  of 
the  cross  are  most  vivid,  and  our  heart 
melts   most  at  its  contemplation,  we 


know  that  we  understand  comparative- 
ly nothing  of  Christ's  sufferings.  There 
is  something  behind  the  thorns,  the 
nails  and  the  spear— something  which 
paintiDgcannotportray,norlangnagede- 
scribe,  nor  heart  conceive.  Who  know- 
eth  the  power  of  God*s  anger?  Whose 
mind  can  grasp  the  everlasting  punish- 
ment divine  justice  inflicts  on  sin? 
There  is  not  a  being  in  the  wide  uni- 
verse that  knows  it  except  Qod  Him- 
self. They  who,  like  the  rich  man  in 
the  parable,  lift  up  their  eyes  in  hell, 
being  in  torment,  do  not  comprehend 
it.  It  is  always  the  wrath  to  come. 
Beyond  the  present  there  is  ever  an 
unfathomable  woe  that  posseth  knowl- 
edge. Now  this  unfathomable  wrath 
of  God  against  sin  came  upon  Jesus 
Christ  as  our  surety  and  representa- 
tive, as  He  sweat  blood  in  the  garden, 
and  cried  out  in  the  agony  of  forsaken 
grief  on  the  cross.  If  the  Scriptures 
teach  anything' clearly  they  teach  this. 
God  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all. 
It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  Him  and 
put  Him  to  shame.  God  made  His  soul 
a  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  laid  on  Him  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace,  and  forsook 
Him  for  a  season  in  the  darkest  hour 
of  His  suffering.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  explain  the  mystery.  We  only  assert 
the  fact  Yes,  believer  in  Christ,  your 
sins  were  laid  on  Him ;  He  bore  your 
burden  of  guilt;  your  sorrows  were 
pressed  into  the  cup  which  He  drained 
to  its  dregs.  Those  blessed  lips,  which 
had  never  been  tainted  by  one  sinful 
word,  tasted  death— temporal  and  spir- 
itual death  —  for  you.  That  heart, 
in  which  no  unholy  passion  had  ever 
nestled,  was  broken  and  crushed  for 
you.  Oh!  when  you  think  of  His 
humiliation  and  suffering,  does  not 
your  very  inability  to  comprehend 
them  show  you  that  the  love  of  Christ 
passeth  knowledge?  Bring  out  from 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  from  the 
records  of  the  household,  the  most 
illustrious  examples  of  self-sacrificing 
devotion.  How  they  all  fade  before  the 
love  of  Christ!  I  can  understand 
David's  love  for  Jonathan,  begun  in 
congenial  tastes,   fostered    by  mutual 
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lets  of  kindneas,  passing  the  lore  of 
voman;  bat  no  Buoh  congeniality  or 
ledprocity  prodooed  or  cnltiYated  the 
lore  of  Christ.    I  can  understand  the 
)oi^  of  Jacob  for  Baohel,  and  why  for 
her  he  shoald   endnre  the  snmmer's 
heat  and  the  winter's  cold;  but  why 
Christ  ahoold  endnre  the  scorn  of  the 
vorld  and  the  wrath  of  Qod  for  those 
in  whom  His  pare  eyes  coold  see  no 
beauty,  is  a  question  on  which  the  ex- 
perience of  human  loTers  can  throw  no 
light    I  can  understand  the  love  of 
DsTid  when  he  went  up  into  the  cham- 
ber orer  the  gate  weeping  and  saying 
in  broken  accents,  **0h,  Absalom,  my 
son,  my  son,  would  Gk>d  I  had  died 
for  theer    When  our  own  flesh  and 
blood  are  cold  and.  the  lips  we  haTC 
kissed  with  parental  fondness  are  si- 
lent, self  is  forgotten  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing grief.    But  this  does  not  explain 
the  love  that  is  commended  to  us  in 
thatk  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Ghrist 
died  for  the  ungodly.   I  can  understand 
something  of  the  devotion  of  that  heart 
which  loved  me   before  I  was   bom, 
which  cherished  my  helpless  infancy 
in  its  bosom,  watched  and  wept  and 
prayed  over  my  youth,  and  rejoiced 
over  the  consecration  of  my  manhood 
to  Qod,  and  blessed  me  with  its  expir- 
ing breath.     Deep  and  long-suffering 
and  holy  as  it  is,  I  can  understand  some- 
thing of  a  mother's  love.    But,  O,  the 
love  that  travailed  for  me  in  the  birth- 
pangs  of  the  cross,  that  wooed  and  wait- 
ed for  me  in  years  of  ingratitude  and 
sin;  that  put  this  blessed  doctrine  of 
salvation  into  my  heart  and  npon  my 
lips— this  is  a  love  that  is  higher  than 
heaven  and  deeper  than  hell;  it  pass- 
eih knowledge. 

in.  The  same  conclusion  will  be 
leached  if  we  consider  what  may  be 
known  of  (fteretfufttf  of  Ci^risf  5  {ove.  We 
estimate  the  character  and  depth  of  a 
foontain  by  the  streams  which  flow  from 
ii  If  we  knew  that  a  certain  spring 
would  continue  to  pour  out  copious 
waters  and  to  bestow  life  and  blessed- 
ness upon  an  innumerable  multitude 
forever,  we  would  feel  sure  that  the 
•oorce  of  that  spring  is  incomprehen- 


Bibly  great :  and  so  we  know  the  love 
of  Christ  passeth  knowledge,  because 
it  is  the  source  of  all  the  glory  and 
blessedness  of  heaven. 

1.  It  is  the  source  of  His  own  infinite 
happiness.  What  are  the  joys  set  before 
Him  for  which  He  endured  the  cross 
and  despised  the  shame?  What  was 
thatfiruit  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  which 
He  saw  and  was  satisfied  ?  It  was  His 
right  to  bring  home  many  sinners  to 
glory;  it  was  the  privilege  of  sharing 
His  throne  with  those  for  whose  sake 
He  endured  the  cross.  When  one  sin- 
ner repents  there  is  joy  in  (he  presence 
of  the  angels  of  God.  It  is  the  Good 
Shepherd  who  says,  **  Bejoice  with  me, 
for  I  have  found  the  sheep  which  was 
lost.**  And  so  Christ's  own  blessedness 
flows  from  the  exercise  of  His  redeem- 
ing lore. 

2.  Moreover,  that  love  is  the  fountain 
of  the  blessedness  of  all  the  saints.  Who 
can  estimate  that  blessedness?  Take 
in  imagination  a  single  soul  and  start 
it  on  its  high  career  of  eternal  life.  In 
the  light  of  God  it  will  grow  forever. 
Knowledge  will  become  more  clear  and 
comprehensive,  affection  more  deep  and 
tender;  every  virtae  that  assimilates 
man  to  God  will  expand  and  strengthen 
until  that  soul  attains  an  exaltation, 
compared  with  which  the  earthly  char- 
acter of  the  holiest  apostle  is  but  a  drop 
to  the  ocean.  Expand  this  conception 
so  as  to  embrace  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  such  souls — more  than  the 
stars  in  heaven  or  the  sand  of  the  sea- 
shore— myriads  upon  myriads  of  ran- 
somed ones,  all  going  up  the  gradations 
of  knowledge  and  joy  and  blessedness, 
changed  from  glory  into  glory  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord.  Can  you  compre- 
hend the  infinite  prospect?  No,  it  pass- 
eth knowledge. 

3.  Moreover,  the  blessedness  of  the 
saints  is  only  on^  effect  of  the  love  of 
Christ.  We  believe  that  the  influence 
of  His  mediation  is  not  restricted  to 
this  little  world.  The  angels  are  not 
redeemed  by  Him,  but  they  are  confirmed 
by  Him  in  their  estate  of  holiness.  The 
blood  of  the  Gospel  passover  is  sprin- 
kled on  the  door-posts  of  heaven,  and 
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nerer  more  oan  sin  enter  there  to  oast 
down  any  of  that  gloriona  hoet  to  per- 
dition. **Qod  hath  gathered  together 
in  Christ  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
and  by  him  aU  things  conaisi.'*  He  is 
the  great  magnet  of  the  skies.  The  ex- 
hibition of  His  loTe  in  the  manger  and 
on  the  cross,  and  the  glory  that  has 
followed  His  sofierings  charm  and  fix 
the  heart  of  the  whole  heayenly  host. 
They  listen  with  delight  to  the  song  of 
salvation,  and,  as  the  Bride,  the  Lamb's 
wife,  sits  down  with  Him  on  His  throne, 
these  children  of  the  bride-chamber 
rejoice  with  exceeding  great  joy. 

Now,  therefore,  as  the  blessedness  of 
Christ  and  of  all  ransomed  souls,  and 
of  all  holy  angels  exceeds  our  compre- 
hension, even  so  the  love  of  Christ, 
from  which  that  blessedness  flows,  as 
water  from  a  fonntain,  or  as  light  from 
the  snn,  passeth  knowledge.  Its  goings 
forth  were  from  eternity.  It  gleamed 
upon  the  world  like  the  dayspringat 
Bethlehem ;  it  shone  with  noonday 
splendor  on  Calvary;  it  will  shine  with 
a  brightness  above  the  sun  after  all  the 
lights  of  the  firmament  are  quenched. 
Here  in  this  world  we  catch  its  bright- 
ness and  taste  its  sweetness.  It  comes 
to  us  in  the  joy  of  pardoned  sin,  in  the 
.  grace  that  comforts  us  according  to  our 
day;  in  the  hope  of  heaven  that  gilds 
the  darkness  of  the  tomb.  But  in  heaven 
it  will  minister  to  us  more  and  more 
abundantly  forever.  There  we  shall 
breathe  an  atmosphere  of  love,  and 
drink  at  the  living  fountain  of  love, 
and  rejoice  in  the  eternal  sunlight  of 
love,  and  see  all  divine  and  human  per- 
fections bound  together  and  blended 
in  the  harmonies  of  love.  And  when 
for  myriads  of  ages  our  growing  capac- 
ities have  been  filled  with  this  fulness 
of  God,  we  shall  still  confess  with  ador- 
ing wonder  that  '*the  love  of  Christ 
passeth  knowledge.** 

Will  this,  indeed,  be  the  experience 
of  us  all  ?  Why  should  it  not  be  ?  Oh, 
how  unutterably  sad  is  the  Chought 
that  any  of  us  will  be  excluded  from  it ! 
and  especially  so  when  we  remember 
that  the  love  of  Christ  is  not  only  in- 
finite in  itself,  but  unlimited  in  its  in- 


vitations and  offers.  Weary  and  heavy- 
laden  souls,  Christ  speaks  to  you  as  He 
did  to  the  multitudes  who  thronged 
about  Him  to  hear  His  gracious  words, 
saying,  "Come  unto  me  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.*'  And  the  invitations  of  His 
love  are  repeated  and  urged  home  upon 
your  hearts  by  ten  thousand  voices  in 
earth  and  in  heaven.  For  "the  Spirit 
and  the  Bride  say  Come,  and  let  him 
that  heareth  say  Come,  and  whosoever 
will  let  him  come.** 

To  sin  against  the  divine  authority 
is  bad  enough,  but  to  despise  the 
importunities  of  love  divine  is  un- 
speakably worse.  (Heb.  x:  28.)  "He 
that  despised  the  law  of  Moses  died 
without  mercy  under  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses; of  how  much  sorer  punish- 
ment shall  be  be  thought  worUiy  who 
hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of 
God?** 

To  perish  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Cross;  to  go  down  to  death  passing  by 
the  gate  of  life;  to  inherit  forever  wrath 
and  hatred  and  bitterness,  because  we 
have  neglected  and  despised  the  impor- 
tunities and  tender  appeals  of  love  di- 
vine; to  be  filled  eternally  with  the 
society  and  surroundings  of  the  devil 
and  his  angels,  because  we  have  re- 
fused "the  fulness  of  God**— this  is  a 
perdition  which  passes  our  comprehen- 
sion, and  from  the  experience  of  which 
may  God  deliver  us ! 

^■» 
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We  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in 
parL^l  Cor.  xiii.:  9. 

Here  is  enunciated  one  of  the  most 
uncongenial,  unwelcome  facts  of  hu- 
man nature  and  human  life,  yet  one  of 
the  most  undeniable— «  fact  of  which 
the  mind  is  intolerant  just  in  propor- 
tion to  its  own  vitality  and  dignity, 
struggling  against  it,  vainly,  indeed, 
but  ever  struggling— a  fact  which  be- 
comes tolerable  to  great  and  noble 
minds  only  as  they  rise  to  the  bight 
of  hope  at  which  they  foresee  the  par« 
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till  done  away  and  that  which  is  per- 
feekoome. 

This  fact  is  the  condition  of  nncer- 
tiinty,  or  imperfect  knowledge,  which 
is  the  tiayarying,  inexorable  condition 
of  our  liTing  in  this  world.  It  is  in 
kbe  nature  of  a  wholly  yigorons  and 
healthy  Intellect  not  to  he  contented 
with  this  condition.  Abrah^un  Lincoln, 
describing  his  first  beginnings  in  self- 
education  to  a  friend  of  mine  (Prof. 
John  P.  Gnlliyer,  of  Andoyer),  said:  **I 
neyer  was  contented,  when  I  got  an 
idea,  nntil  I  coald  bound  it  north,  and 
bound  it  east,  and  bound  it  south,  and 
bound  it  west.*'  There  was  a  sign  of 
mental  health  and  yigor — a  sure  augury 
of  growth  and  greatness.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  do  sometimes  see  a  man  set- 
tled down  into  an  apparently  comforta- 
ble contentment  with  not  knowing  any- 
thing confidently  and  clearly,  eyen 
making  it  a  point  of  pride  to  suggest 
doubts  of  his  own  on  matters  on  which 
other  people  are  well  conyinced,  and 
to  hold  in  abeyance  questions  which 
ordinary  minds  find  to  be  satisfactorily 
settled.  The  fact  that  an  ordinary  mind 
is  satisfied  is  a  reason,  or  rather  is  a 
motiye,  with  him  for  being  in  doubt 
and  staying  in  doubt,  for  he  is  not  an 
ordinary  mind,  but  an  extraordinary 
one;  and  this  cool,  nU  admirari  temper, 
neyer  quite  conyinced  about  anything, 
and  not  in  the  least  caring  to  be  con- 
yinced, but  quite  satisfied  with  seeing 
two  sides  and  neyer  striking  a  balance 
between  them,  seems  to  him  like  the 
mark  of  a  superior  person.  He  is  not 
at  all  aware  that  it  is  the  symptom  of  a 
fatally  diseased  intellect,  which  has 
lost  its  appetite  for  knowing,  and  is 
likely,  soon  or  late,  to  die  of  atrophy. 

And  now  is  not  this  a  strange  misfit 
in  the  economy  of  creation — a  fitilure 
of  adaptation  between  the  course  of 
outward  nature  and  the  mind  of  man — 
Uiat  the  thing  which  the  mind  instinct- 
iyely  crayes  for  itself  is  the  one  thing 
which,  by  its  own  nature  and  the  na< 
ture  of  the  world,  it  cannot  haye— full, 
definite,  precise  knowledge  of  things, 
•od  especially  of  the  things  which  most 
ooootm    itself?    For  this  is  not  the 


obs^ryation   of  Paul   alone,    that   we 
know  only  in  part  and  see  but  dimly 
as  in  a  mirror;  it  is  the  confession  of 
that  great  man  who,  above  all  names  of 
men,  is  the  apostle  and  high  priest  of 
positiye  knowledge— I  mean,  of  course, 
Auguste    Oomte,  the    founder  of   the 
Positiye  Philosophy.    His  classification 
of  the  sciences*  depends  on  this  gen- 
eral principle,  that  the  nearer  a  depart- 
ment of  study  comes  to  the  concerns  of 
humanity  the  more  removed  it  is  from 
the  possibility  of  precise  and  complete 
knowledge.    We   can  understand  the 
mechanism  of  the  solar  system  exactly, 
but  the  nervous  system  is  too  much  for  ' 
us.  The  chemistry  of  the  rocks  belongs 
in  the  simple  rudiments  of  the  science; 
the  chemibtry  of  vegetable  life  is  more 
complicated,  and  as  we  advance  to  the 
chemistry  of  higher  organic  forms,  ap- 
proaching humanity,  it  becomes  tan- 
gled in  a  complexity  that  quite  baffles 
u&    We  can  explain,  down  to  the  last 
infinitesimal,  the  perturbations  of  the 
planetary  motions,  bat  can  not  be  sure 
about  a  disorder  of  the  circulation  or 
the  digestion.    And  when  we  come  to 
moral  and  social  science  we  are  further 
from  completeness   and   definiteness. 
The  elements  are  definite  enough,  but 
the  complication  of  them  is  such  as  to 
defeat  fdl  our  pretension  to  exact  sci- 
ence in  these  studies  of  humanity.  And 
why  can  it  be  that  the  world  should  be 
so  constructed  as  if  purposely  to  defeat 
the  full  and  exact  knowledge  of  man 
on  the  points  that  most  concern  him, 
and  then  that  man  should  Be  made  and 
placed  in  it  with  a  nature  that  cannot 
be  content  with  anything  less?    The 
fishes  that  are  to  swim  in  the  gloom  of 
sunless    caverns    are  mercifully  born 
without  eyes.    And  ought  man  to  be 
placed  in  this  twilight  world,  where 
things  are  to  be  seen  in  part  and  as  if 
dimly  in  a  mirror,  and  yet  equipped 
with  faculties  which  ache  with  an  un- 
satisfied craving    unless  they  can  be 
filled  with  exact  and  perfect  knowledge? 
This  is  a  good  and  instructiye  ques- 
tion to  put  to  ourselves,  eyen  though 

*  See  Cown  dt  PkUotophit  PatUive,  torn.  L,  pp. 
96,  101,  103. 
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we  may  not  know  how  to  answer  St, 
For  I  do  not  call  it  an  answer  to  one 
perplexed  question  to  bring  other  ques- 
tions eqnally  perplexed  and*  set  beside 
it  in  a  class— to  say,  for  instanoe,  that 
this  mystery  of  oar  condition  of  uncer- 
tainty or  partial  knowledge  was  no 
darker  than  the  mystery  of  our  condi- 
tion of  subjection  to  pain  or  to  death, 
which  are  just  as  unnatural  to  as.  But 
the  whole  series  of  these  dark  things, 
the  unsolyed  perplexity  of  which  is  the 
theme  of  the  discussions  in  the  book  of 
Job,  is  illuminated  to  our  minds  when 
we  see  them  in  the  light  of  that  thought, 
so  easy  to  us,  so  (ar  from  the  appre- 
hension of  Job  and  his  friends,  that  we 
are  here  in  training  for  a  greater  life, 
and  that  the  very  limitations  that  seem 
only  to  mar  and  hinder  us  of  the  very 
end  of  living  are  a  discipline  for  higher 
ends.  Taking  this  thought  in  all  its 
largeness,  lo,  even  the  night  is  light 
about  us  1  We  begin  at  once  to  see  that 
even  ignorance,  uncertainty  and  doubt, 
when  imposed  upon  us  by  the  manifest 
intent  of  Ood,  may  be  more  instructive 
to  as,  more  upbuilding  in  that  which 
we  chiefly  need,  than  present  knowl- 
edge. 

1.  It  is  a  discipline  to  diligence,  this 
enforced,  inevitable  condition  of  un- 
certainty and  partial  knowledge.  God 
is  a  most  wise  teacher,  and  in  the  train- 
ing of  His  children  He  uses  the  same 
principles  of  teaching  which  we  use  in 
the  training  of  our  children.  We  put 
upon  them  the  requirement  and  the 
necessity  of  knowing,  and  then  we  give 
them,  not  the  knowledge  that  they  seek, 
but  the  key  of  that  knowledge;  that 
and  more  beside.  The  act  of  teaching 
does  not  consist  any  more  in  imparting 
knowledge  than  it  does  in  withholding 
it,  in  raising  questions  and  giving  no 
answer,  but  only  pointing  out  the  di- 
rection in  which  answers  may  be 
sought,  in  grammars  and  dictionaries, 
in  maps,  in  computations,  in  labora- 
tory practice.  Doubtless  the  teacher 
has  something  to  do  in  the  way  of  di- 
rectly imparting  knowledge,  but  his 
greater  function,  after  all,  is  in  winely 
keeping  it  back  until  it  is  fairly  won 


from  him  by  the  scholar's  own  effort. 
This  is  the  sort  of  teaching  that  yields 
fruit  after  its  kind,  having  its  seed 
within  itself.  This  is  the  sort  of  school- 
ing that  makes  scholarship;  the  other 
sort,  that  answers  all  questions  off- 
hand, never  does  more  than  to  produce 
"persons  of  general  information;**  and 
a  *'  person  of  general  information"  is  a 
poor  sort  of  counterfeit  imitation  of  a 
scholar. 

Now  this  wisest,  highest,  most  skill- 
ful of  human  teaching  is  after  the  pat- 
tern of  Gk>d*s  teaching,  who  teaches 
without  telling;  who  sets  alluring  ob- 
jects of  knowledge  almost  within  sight 
and  within  reach;  who  sets  ajar  the 
doors  of  science  at  the  right  hand  and 
the  left,  as  if  to  entice  us  in;  who 
writes  up  all  around  us  the  invitations, 
**  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive.**  **8eek  and 
ye  shall  find,**  ''Knock  and  it  shall  be 
opened.**  And  the  promise  is  never  be- 
lied. No  faithful  seeker  does  seek  in 
vain.  Perhaps  the  thing  he  finds  is 
somewhat  other  than  he  sought;  many 
a  time  it  has  been  incomparably  greater 
than  he  sought,  as  Saul  went  seeking 
the  straying  asses  and  found  a  king- 
dom. One  of  the  pathetic  chapters  in 
human  history  is  the  history  of  false 
science,  how  men  sought  by  so-called 
alchemy  for  impossible  and  fantastic 
things — for  the  philosopher's  stone,  for 
the  elixir  of  life,  for  the  universal  sol- 
vent—and found  them  not,  but  found 
marvelous  things  without  number  in 
the  quest  for  them,  and  by  and  by 
found  themselves  at  the  wonderful  and 
splendid  portals  of  the  great  treasure- 
house  of  modem  chemistry;  how  geog- 
raphy busied  herself  exploring  un- 
known seas  for  a  new  route  to  Oipango 
and  Cathay,  and  lo !  a  new  continent 
was  given  as  her  reward;  how  astrology 
adventured  out  vaguely  among  the 
stars,  seeking  she  knew  not  what  and 
listening  for  some  unknown  music  of 
the  spheres,  and  became  transfigured 
into  astronomy,  entering  into  the  very 
secret  place  of  the  Creator  and  hearing 
the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God. 
So  it  is  given  to  them  that  ask  "  full 
measure,   pressed  down  and  running 
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oTer,**  "exceeding  abundanUy  above 
all  they  had  asked  or  thongbt."  Bat 
eTer  with  what  is  glTen  is  something 
jet  resenred.  Each  new  discoTerj  dis- 
closes new  qnestions  yet  to  be  an- 
swered.  The  splendid  strain  of  each 
new  retelation  ends  with  a  suspended 
«hord  with  which  the  ear  cannot  rest 
content — a  dissonance  of  which  we  long 
to  hear  the  resolution.  So  by  this  *'  il- 
losTeness*'  of  human  knowledge,  that 
knowB  only  in  part,  and  beyond  the 
inelastio  focus-distance  of  its  yision 
sees  80  dimly  and  confusedly,  does  God 
discipline  us  continually  to  diligence 
of  inquiry.  For  that  which  is  true  in 
the  study  of  these  material  things  is 
cTen  more  impressively  true  in  the 
higher  study  of  man,  and  duty,  and 
God.  There  we  are  more  constantly 
and  more  hopelessly  confronted  with 
perplexities  that  suggest  no  solution, 
which  is  God's  way  of  bidding  us  ask 
and  seek,  as  if  He  would  say  again, 
*'  Then  shall  ye  know,  if  ye  shall  fol- 
low on  to  know."  It  is  nothing  against 
the  wisdom  of  God's  discipline  to  dil- 
igent inquiry  if  sometimes  it  fails 
through  the  folly  of  men  who  are  sub- 
jected to  it — those  indolent  and  ignoble 
natures  to  whom  the  universe,  with  all 
its  awful  and  inspiring  problems,  is 
nothing  but  a  conundrum  to  be  guessed 
at  and  then  given  up. 

S.  But  our  dim  and  partial  knowledge 
is  also  for  a  discipline  to  h.Mm\l\iy  and 
patience.  And  so  good  a  discipline  is  it 
that  they  who  have  learned  the  most 
are  commonly  the  humblest  concern- 
ing their  knowledge,  for  they  have 
deepest  consciousness  how  inadequate 
it  is.  They  have  so  widened  out  the 
circle  of  their  knowledge  that  they  see 
all  the  larger  circumference  of  the  un- 
known that  pens  it  in.  And  they  have 
learned  to  be  not  only  diligent  in  seek- 
ing for  further  knowledge,  but  patient 
in  waiting  for  it;  yes,  patient  when 
they  strike  against  the  confines  of  all 
possible  knowledge,  and  make  up  the 
mind  to  hope  for  nothing  more  in  that 
direction,  for  this  is  part  of  our  dis- 
cipline of  ignorance,  that  running 
through  the  very  midst  of  human  life 


in  its  must  intimate,  most  practical 
concerns,  is  a  line  of  questions  concern- 
ing which  the  obly  progress  that  has 
been  made  towards  answering  them 
is  this,  Th|it  at  last  philosophy  has 
achieved  this  victory  over  itself,  that  it 
has  confessed  its  defeat  and  surren- 
dered its  eifort—over  one  vast  subject, 
or  series  of  subjects,  of  inquiry  writing 
np  the  words  lt(o  Thorimghfairt,  Along 
the  seam  between  will  and  motive,  be- 
tween foreknowledge  and  responsibil- 
ity, between  eternity  and  time,  between 
spirit  and  matter,  between  the  absolute 
and  the  conditioned,  are  ranged  the 
antinomies  over  which  the  only  wisdom 
is  to  despair  and  be  patient.  And  that 
is  the  wisdom  which  after  these  six 
thousand  years  of  discipline,  theology 
and  philosophy  are  only  now,  at  last, 
for  the  last  one  hundred  years,  begin- 
ning to  learn.  You  say  that  all  these 
centuries  and  millenniums  of  philo- 
sophical and  theological  discussion 
have  made  no  progress  in  solving  these 
questions  !  Yes.  But  is  it  not  immense 
progress  to  have  learned  to  give  them 
up,  frankly  and  finally,  as  insoluble  ? 
And  that  is  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  our  century.  To  such  good 
purpose  has  God  used  upon  us  His  dis- 
cipline to  humUiJty  and  patience  as  well 
as  to  dUigenoe, 

3.  But,  moreover,  the  limitation  and 
uncertainty  of  our  knowledge  are  a  dis- 
cipline to  charity  towards  others  whose 
knowledge  is  yet  more  narrowly  limited 
than  ours,  or  (more  likely)  whose  limi- 
tations are  on  a  different  side  from 
ours.  We  are  vexed  at  their  narrow- 
ness, and  do  not  think  what  reason  we 
give  them  or  others  to  be  vexed  at  ours. 
Probably  we  are  none  of  us  aware 
where  it  is  that  our  knowledge  is  most 
limited  and  defective,  is  nearest  akin 
to  ignorance  and  error.  Likely  enough 
it  is  at  the  very  point  where  we  are 
most  positive  and  think  ourselves  most 
clear  and  complete—our  favorite  dogma, 
our  cherished  partisan  or  sectarian 
tenet.  We  need,  as  a  training  in  char- 
ity, to  <*look  upon  the  things  of  oth- 
ers "  as  well  as  **  upon  our  own  things." 
That  is  a  solemn  word  of  Yinet,  the 
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8 win  preMher :  **  The  men  of  two  hun- 
dred yean  hence  will  be  looking  back 
with  Mtonishment  oA  gome  monstrooa 
error  that  was  nnoonsoionsly  held  by 
the  best  Ohristians  of  the  Nineteenth 
Oentnry."  A  solemn  word,  and  yet  if 
anything  is  clearly  tanght  ns  by  the 
constant  story  of  the  past  it  is  this  yery 
thipg.  And  it  is  right  that  we  should 
be  reminded  of  it.  But  why  ?  that  we 
should  cease  to  hold  the  truth  or  hold 
it  with  timorous  or  hesitating  grasp? 
Nay !  but  that  we  should  learn  to  hold 
the  truth  no  longer  in  unrighteousness 
or  in  self-righteousness,  but  that  we 
should  hold  the  truth,  and  speak  the 
truth,  in  love.    ' 

4.  Will  it  be  a  hard  saying  to  any  if 
we  add  that  our  defect  of  knowledge  is 
€k>d's  way  of  training  us  to  fcUlhf 
Surely  we  fall  sometimes  into  a  way  of 
talking  as  if  this  were  not  so.  We 
speak  of  a  man  of  great  faith,  of  dear 
and  settled  faith,  meaning  a  learned, 
confident,  definite  theologian,  who  has 
surreyed  and  triangulated  the  whole 
field  of  sacred  knowledge  and  "  found 
out  the  Almighty  to  perfection.*'  Eter- 
nity, Trinity,  Atonement,  all  these  are 
quite  clear  and  definite  to  him.  He 
has  turned  theology  into  a  positiye  sci- 
ence. He  acts  on  dear  and  unmistaka- 
ble certainties.  He  is  *<  a  man  of  great 
faith."  Nay,  rather,  he  is  a  man,  so  far 
as  this  goes,  of  no  faith  at  all.  He  has 
not  the  necessary  antecedent  condition 
of  faith  that  should  bring  him  to  the 
feet  of  the  great  Teacher,  that  should 
lead  him  to  lay  his  hand  in  the  hand 
of  the  only  Guide.  He  lacks  the  con- 
sciousness of  ignorance  and  uncertain- 
ty. And  you  who,  yexed  by  doubts, 
and  uncertainties,  and  limitations  on 
eyery  hand,  haye  been  wont  to  say, 
**But  for  these  I  might  belieye,  I  would 
belieye,"  learn  now  to  speak  in  a  hap- 
pier and  higher  strain,  and  say,  **  In 
spite  of  these — no;  because  of  these 
doubts,  yaguenesses,  misgiyings,  I  must 
belieye,  I  do  belieye;  I  commit  myself 
to  Him  who  is  eternal  wisdom,  and 
loye,  and  power.  To  whom  can  I  go 
but  to  Him  who  hath  the  words  of 
eternal    life?     Blessed    be  God,  who 


hath  fenced  up  my  way  of  knowledge 
and  darkened  my  path,  that  so  I 
might  learn  to  fed  for  the  leading 
of  His  hand  and  walk  by  faith,  not  by 
sight." 

5.  And  now  it  cannot  be  needful  to 
argue  that  this  self-same  thing,  which 
through  God  hath  wrought  in  us  to 
diligence,  to  humility,  to  patience,  to 
charity,  to  faith,  is  that  which  worketh 
in  us  to  hope  and  to  rejoice  in  the  com- 
ing glory  of  God.  It  is  not  for  always, 
this  which  is  in  part,  eyen  though  it  is 
expedient  for  us  now.  And  it  is  the 
more  expedient  for  us  now,  partly  be- 
cause it  so  manifestly  is  not  meant  to 
be,  cannot  be,  must  not  be  for  always* 
It  is  "  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope."^ 
It  is  the  dimness  which  turns  our  mind 
toward  the  day-star  and  the  coming 
dawn.  O  blessed  limitations!  O  happy 
ignorance!  O  hunger  and  thirst  un- 
satisfied, that  are  a  continual  promise 
of  the  coming  time  when  I  shall  be 
filled !  O  douds  that  curtain  in  my 
yision  and  take  up  my  Lord  out  of  my 
sight — ye  are  bright  douds  !  Thou  im-> 
penetrable  firmament,  that  hidest  from 
me  scenes  of  unutterable  joy  and  fel- 
lowships of  the  blessed,  arch  aboye  me 
still,  and  be  not  too  quickly  rolled  away 
like  a  scroll!  Be  patient  with  me 
awhile,  O  grasping  and  soaring  Theol- 
ogy, that  art  resolyed  to  know  all! 
leaye  me  here  a  little  in  this  yalley,  or 
on  this  humble  plane  of  earth  ;  and 
here  let  me  learn  to  be  diligent,  and 
patient,  and  charitable  towards  men 
and  trustful  toward  the  only  wise  God 
my  Sayior.  In  this  mood  I  can  well 
afford  to  await,  through  my  appointed 
days,  that  glorious  time  for  which  I  am 
not  yet  prepared,  but  for  which  God  is 
preparing  me,  when  that  which  is  per- 
fect shall  haye  come  and  these  things 
which  are  in  part  shall  be  done  away — 
when  I  shall  see  face  to  face  and  know 
eyen  as  I  am  known. 


^♦^ 


He  brings  his  people  into  a  wilderness 
that  He  may  speak  comfortably  to  them: 
He  casts  them  into  a  fiery  furnace,  but 
it  is  that  they  may  haye  more  of  Hia 
company. — T.  Bbooss. 
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TBB  ABISXHO  TBAKSTOTJ&ATXON. 
6t  D.  H.  Whtbkt.ibb,  D.D.,  Pbisidbiit  or 

AliLXOBXNT  OOLLEOX. 

TP€  Mold  Mff  9lory.>Jobn  i :  13. 

TRBieeof  the  text  is  not  preoiselj  de- 
fined by  the  oontezt ;  bat  the  eTangelist 
undoubtedly  refers  '*to  as  many  as  re- 
cttTid  him»**  inoliiding  himself,  in  that 
blessed  eompany.  The  instruction  for 
OS  in  the  text  lies  in  the  fiMt  that  orer 
and  aboTe  all  other  things,  patting  all 
other  things  into  shadow,  John  and  his 
brethren  saw  the  glory  of  Jesns.  It  is 
tbe  transfignration  with  the  tabernacles 
built  and  the  disciples  dwelling  in 
them  in  the  presence  of  their  Master 
snd  the  prophets.  It  is  the  permanent 
trsnsflgnxation.  Erery  noble  life  is 
looked  at  in  many  lights ;  bnt  chiefly 
there  are  two  great  contrasts  of  vision. 
In  one  Tiew  his  life  is  presented  as  an 
imperfectly  oonneoted  gronpofactsand 
ereots,  of  success  and  fJEtilare.  The 
other  Tiew  is  of  a  life  which  is  perfect 
nnity,  beoanse  it  eyolves  from  the  dig- 
nity, eleyation,  and  power  of  the  inner 
nature.  There  were  also  two  chief 
Tiews  of  JesQs.  One  view  presented  the 
poorly-connected  incidents  of  his  career 
without  any  overglow  of  a  central  per- 
sonality, or  any  of  the  anroreal  splen- 
^ftn  of  an  unfolding  dispensation.  And 
there  was  that  other  view  which  John 
took,  to  which  every  act,  incident,  work, 
or  sorrow  of  Jesus,  lay  in  the  glowing 
light  of  His  sublime  character  and  his 
heavenly  vision.  Those  who  saw  Jesus 
only  in  the  first  view,  did  not  believe  on 
Him,  for  they  did  not  behold  His  glory. 
Hm  evangelist  believed  on  him,  because 
always,  in  every  vicissitude,  he  beheld 
His  glory.  He  saw  the  grandeur  of  His 
character,  the  divinity  of  His  work,  the 
magnificence  of  His  spiritual  kingdom. 

Look  briefiy  at  what  others  saw  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  There  were  those 
who  saw  only  a  miserable  and  ill-reput- 
ed village;  and  they  exclaimed,  '*Gan 
any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ? ' 
There  were  others  who  saw  only  the 
&mily  in  which  Jesus  was  born,  and 
titey  derisively  asked,  '*Is  not  this 
Joseph  the  carpenter's  son  ?  Still  others 
only  a  man    under   the   ban   of 


authority  and  waived  Him  aside  by  ask- 
ing, *'Have  any  of  the  rulers  believed 
on  him?'*  And  there  were  those  who, 
after  a  sort,  championed  Him,  but  the 
Master  knew  that  they  followed  Him 
"because  of  the  loaves  and  fishes." 
And  a  great  multitude  in  a  moment  of 
patriotic  exultation  cried,  '*Hosanna," 
seeing  in  Him  the  dawn  of  anew  nation- 
al triumph.  There  were  multitudes  who  m 
saw  Jesus  in  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
which  disclosed  both  His  wisdom  and 
His  power,  and  who  said,  "Never  man 
spake  like  this  man,'*  and  reasoned, 
"God  must  be  with  Him."  And  yet  few 
of  these  saw  His  glory.  He  was  wise  > 
He  was  powerful ;  He  was  good.  Still 
their  vision  did  not  sweep  that  horizon 
which  John  saw,  nor  those  wide-embrac- 
ing heavens  which  were  full  of  Christ'e 
glory.  They  said  "Babbi ;"  they  said 
'•Good  Master;**  they  said  "Lord, 
Lord  ;"  they  "began  to  make  excuse** 
when  He  laid  a  duty  upon  them  ;  they 
forgot  soon  when  He  disclosed  to  them 
eternal  life.  Others  yet  more  blind 
saw  Him  in  the  supreme  moment  of  His 
life  and  mockingly  cried,  "He  saved 
others,  himself  he  cannot  save.**  The 
Gospel  story  is  full  of  proofs  that  men 
with  as  rich  opportunities  as  could  be 
desired  saw  and  heard  Jesus,  and  did 
not  behold  His  glory. 

The  Evangelist,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  most  clearly  see  a  majesty  and  di- 
vinity in  his  Master  which  were  not 
seen  by  others.  This  Gk>spel  of  his  haa 
come  down  to  us  because  it  is  the 
biography  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  because 
the  person  whose  history  it  describes, 
in  the  plainest  and  simplest  words  that 
were  ever  used  to  tell  the  inoideuts  of  a 
great  life,  is  a  sublime  history,  full  of  an 
infinite  energy,  lifted  above  all  its  petty 
details,  affluent  in  power,  and  beauty 
and  harmony,  by  the  glory  in  which  it 
stood  revealed  to  the  Evangelist.  Were 
it  not  for  the  Spirit  which  resides  in 
these  lines,  without  the  heavenly  eleva- 
tion on  which  Jesus  always  walks,  with- 
out the  great  divine  heart  whose  ryth- 
mic pulse  makes  its  awe-inspiring 
melody,  this  Gospel  would  have  soon 
perished  from   the    memory   of   men* 
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«*  We  beheld  his  glorj,  **  is  the  ezplana- 
tioQ  of  the  immortality  of  the  ETangelist 
and  his  work,  of  the  changes  which  this 
story  has  mrought  in  the  mind  and 
heart  and  life  of  humanity,  of  the  per* 
petnation  of  Ghristian  doctrine,  and  the 
•erer  buoyant  hope  of  the  Ghristian 
world.  The  Gospel  was  written  in  the 
light  oi  this  glory.  It  is  a  record  in 
which  human  sorrows  walk,  through 
which  there  runs  the  common  streams 
of  human  motiyes,  in  which  the  world 
wears  its  eTery*day  garments ;  and  yet 
over  all  the  story  there  is  the  weird  and 
superhnnuoi  sense  of  things  which  tran- 
scends all  petty  experience,  of  a  charac- 
ter which  is  aboTe  even  the  highest 
levels  of  humanity  (though  it  is  en- 
riched with  the  sweetest  and  purest  hu- 
manity), of  a  divine  energy,  being  and 
majesty.  It  is  the  divine  glory  shining 
on  all  these  scenes  from  Bethlehem  to 
Joseph's  tomb  which  gives  the  pages  of 
John  their  ezhaustless  interest,  their 
immortal  charm. 

n.  This  vision  of  the  divine  glory  in 
Jesus  is  at  the  centre  of  all  true  Ghrist- 
ian experience.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
oreeds,  which  can  be  conned  and  learned 
by  rote,  or  of  logical  formulas  which 
formally  establish  the  divinity  of  Jesus, 
or  of  laboriously  formed  habits  of  rever- 
encing Him  as  God,  or  of  confessions 
and  professions  which  are  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  soil  of  the  intellect ; 
but  rather  of  a  spiritual  perception^  of 
sn  inner  vision,  which  beholds  His 
glory.  The  man  to  whom  this  revela- 
tion of  the  glory  of  Jesus  has  come,  is 
a  changed  man,  a  transformed  man,  a 
man  who  has  been  given  power  to 
become  one  of  "  the  sons  of  God.'*  This 
is  not  learned  as  other  things  are 
learned  ;  it  is  not  acquired  as  men  ac 
quire  learning  or  even  character ;  it  is 
gained  by  an  inner  revelation  of  the 
4ivine  migesty.  condescension  and  eter- 
nity of  the  Redeemer— whoso  has  truly 
entered  into  life  by  Jesus,  has  oome  in- 
to the  possession  of  a  conception  of  Him 
whose  breadth  and  power  can  be  but 
feebly  expressed  in  words.  The  Man 
of  Nazareth  is  permanently  transfigured 
before  his  eyes.    And,  as  on  the  Aiount 


of  Transfiguration  the  disciples  for  some 
moments  beheld  Ghrist  somewhat  as  He 
really  is,  so  in  this  transfiguration  of 
Ghristian  experience  Ghrist  stands  for. 
ever  in  his  true  dignity,  clothed  with  an 
eternal  effulgence  which  is  poured  out 
of  Himself^  not  poured  upon  Him  by 
sun  or  star  or  human  fancy.  The  real 
Jesus  can  be  seen  only  in  His  own  light. 
He  must  transfigure  Himself  before  our 
eyes  before  we  can  know  Him  as  He  is 
and  behold  his  glory. 

lU.  This  vision  of  the  glory  of  Jesus 
produced  a  lasting  effect  on  the  charac- 
ter of  John,  and  it  produces  the  same 
abiding  atmosphere  for  all  who  have 
"power  to  become  the  sons  of  God." 
It  is  not  one  sight,  as  of  the  glory  ot  a 
falling  star,  but  a  ** steadfast  behold- 
ing* *'  whose  effect  is  to  transfigure  the 
character  of  him  who  gazes.  And  so 
there  runs  through  John's  Gospel  a  ten- 
der devotion  and  faithful  reverence  ; 
and  they  run  alike  through  the  heart 
life  and  outward  life  of  all  who  have 
seen  this  blessed  sight  There  is  not  in 
John's  story  a  touch  which  is  out  of 
harmony  with  the  perfect  divinity  of 
his  Master.  The  Gospel  throughout  re- 
veals the  loving  tenderness  and  worship 
of  its  author.  The  vision  has  lifted  him 
into  pure-  air  and  given  him  the  com- 
panionship of  devout  thoughts,  and  the 
Joyous  serenity  of  habitual  prayer.  So 
in  every  Ghristian  life,  this  reverence  of 
the  Bedeemer  imparts  dignity  and  ele- 
vation to  character.  An  unlettered 
peasant  becomes  a  prince  in  thought. 
John  Bunyan,  the  tinker's  son,  rises  up 
from  the  lowest  places  of  vulgar  exist- 
ence through  the  power  of  this  single 
culture,  the  worship  of  Jesus  of  Nazar- 
eth. Whole  communities  are  attem- 
pered to  a  finer  spirit  by  the  presence 
among  them,  and  the  influence  over 
them,  of  men  of  like  passions  with 
themselves,  and  like  fortunes,  who  have 
seen  the  Lord.  Bells  of  Ghristian 
churches,  hymns  of  the  Ghristian  ages, 
swellingvolumes  of  Ghristian  literature, 
are  witnesses  that  through  transfigured 
ives  the  world  has  seen  the  glory  of 
Jesus.  It  is  impossible  for  the  world  to 
go  back  in  one  generation,  or  perhaps 
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in  many,  to  those  conceptions  of  Jesus 
▼hich  tegard  only  the  nnglorifled  inci- 
dente  of  his  life.  *•  We  beheld  his 
glory."  We  have  seen  Him  for  ages  with 
the  robAs  of  everlasting  grace  and  energy 
about  Him.  The  transfiguration  abides. 
The  tabernacles  for  which  Peter  longed 
arebuilded,  and,  in  companionship  with 
the  disciples  and  prophets,  **  we  all  with 
open  face  behold  the  glory  of  the  Lord." 


^^ 
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Aikd  kasl  made  uaunto  our  Ood,  Jdngs  and 
ffrkds^  and  toe  shall  reign  on  the  earth, — 
Rev.  v:  10. 

This  is  the  grand  finale  of  the  New 
Song  before  the  throne.  When  the 
Lamb  has  taken  the  book,  and  the  four- 
and-twenty  elders  prostrate  themselves 
before  Him,  '*they  sing  a  new  song, 
saying,  thou  art  worthy,"  etc.  The 
highest  rank  and  honors  known  among 
men  are  thus  used  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  represent  the  dignity  put  upon  the 
children  of  God.  They  are  kings,  not 
by  virtue  of  any  inherent  worth  in 
themselves, but  because  of  their  relation 
to  Him  who  is  "  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords."  (Ex.  xix:  6  ;  Luke  xxiL 
29  ;  I.  Peter  ii:  9  ;  Heb.  xii;  28.) 

We  shall  best  appreciate  our  position 
by  considering 

L  Power, — (a)  Over  himself.  On  the 
human  side,  absolute  self-control,  (b) 
Over  others. 

The  Emperor  Charles  said  of  his 
"guaranty  of  safe  conduct"  to  Luther, 
"Whatever  has  been  promised  must  be 
fulftUed."  Twas  said  like  a  king! 
*Tis  quoted  to  his  praise!  Now  God 
has  so  arranged  matters  that  all  this, 
and  more,  finds  place  in  the  spiritual 
Hfd  of  the  Christian.  His  power  is  ap- 
plied in  three  directions  :  (a)  Selfward. 
One  of  the  first  blessings  conferred  by 
the  Gospel  is  self-controL  What  the 
law  cannot  do  in  that  it  is  weak  through 
the  flesh,  God  in  the  person  of  his 
Sou  does,  and  condemns  sin  in  the 
flesh.      Oar    kingship   is  not   merely 


prospective.  We  are  here  a  "  treasure 
unto  the  Lord,"  a  **  purchased  posses- 
sion "  for  the  praise  of  His  glory.  We 
are  to  reign  over  that  possession 
through  Christ  who  reigns  in  us.  (See 
Bom.  V  and  viil.)  We  are  to  live  like 
kings.  (6)  Man  ward.  "Ye  ore  a  chosen 
generation,  a  royal  priesthood  .  • 
that  ye  should  show  forth  the  excellen- 
cies of  him  who  called  you  out  of  dark- 
ness into  his  marvellous  light."  Chris- 
tians are  to  show  the  excellencies  of 
God  in  their  own  character,  and  in  a 
broader,  more  general  sense,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  in  the  world. 
By  this  they  do  "reign on  the  earth." 
The  most  Christian  nations  are  to-day 
the  most  powerful,  (c)  Godward.  In 
military  afEietirs  an  officer  of  rank  is  sent 
to  treat  with  the  commanding  general 
of  the  foe.  An  ambassador  from  one 
court  to  another  is  of  high  rank.  If  not 
a  noble,  lie  is  made  one.  Otherwise 
he  would  be  unfit  to  treat  with  the 
government  to  which  he  is  sent.  By 
our  relation  to  Christ  we  are  raised  to  a 
rank  where  we  may  treat  with  Heaven. 
The  Christian  has  power  with  God. 
The  angel  said  to  Jacob  at  Peniel,  "As 
a  prince  hast  thou  power  with  God  and 
with  men  and  hast  prevailed." 

n.  Oreal  possessions.  In  England, 
besides  the  revenue  of  the  public  do- 
main, the  government  gives  a  large  an- 
nual stipend  to  the  crown  and  to  each 
member  of  the  royal  family.  Victoria 
is  said  to  receive  in  this  way  nearly 
$2,000,000  per  annum.  King  Solomon's 
yearly  income  must  have  been  about 
$20,000,000.  It  may  be  said  that  his 
case  is  an  exception  and  therefore  not 
a  fair  illustration  of  the  Christian's  con- 
dition. Christ's  words  are  a  sufficient 
answer.  (Mat.  vi:  28-33.)  What  is  this 
but  a  recognition  of  God's  fatherly  rela- 
tion, and  that  in  Christ  we  are  heirs  of 
all  things  ?  (See  Ps.  1 :  10-12.)  Not  ac- 
cording to  every  caprice  of  our  fancy, 
but  according  to  the  wisdom  of  our 
Father.  And  this  but  faintly  typifies 
the  riches  of  our  spiritual  inheritance. 
O  there  is  need  for  us  to  pray  as  Paul 
did,  "That  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  etc.  (Eph.  i:  17-19.)  And  when 
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these  honors,  privileges  and  powers  are 
offered  nnto  all,  as  the  free  gift  of  the 
soyereign  grace  of  God,  who  would  not 
be  a  Christian  ?  Does  it  pay  to  make 
this  world  yoor  object?  At  the  recent 
Loan  Exhibition  in  aid  of  the  Pedestal 
Fund  there  was  shown  a  jewelled  watch 
of  exquisite  workmanship  and  beauty, 
the  property  of  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette.  In  sharp  contrast  was  seen 
the  towel  on  which  she  wrought  her 
last  embroidery  in  a  darkened  cell  be- 
fore being  led  out  to  execution,  Verily 
"all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the  glory 
of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass.  The 
grass  withereth  and  the  flower  thereof 
falleth  away  ;  but  the  word  of  the  Lord 
endureth  forever.  And  this  is  the  word 
which  by  the  Gospel  is  preached  unto 
you."  Who  would  not  be  a  Christian  ? 
nL  AdmvtMroiXfm,  Because  of  the 
power  vested  in  a  king  and  ^he  means 
at  his  command,  he  has  great  oppor- 
tunities and  great  responsibilities.  His 
rank  calls  for  dignity  and  courtly  be- 
havior,  his  power  for  justice,  his  oppor- 
tunities for  wisdom  and  energy,  his 
responsibilities  for  faithfulness.  He  is 
the  executive  for  the  nation.  Through 
him  the  kingdom  moves  to  profit  or  to 
losH.  The  whole  question  of  royal 
right,  duty  and  respouKibility  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  word,  administra- 
tion. And  this  word,  with  its  sublime 
right  of  meaning,  applies  with  full  force 
to  the  Christian.  In  a  high  and  kingly 
sense,  and  in  a  sacred,  priestly  sense, 
he  is  administrator  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  this  world.  The  Scriptures 
teach  this.  The  privilege  and  the  re- 
sponsibility at  once  are  ours.  Accept- 
ing the  rank  of  kings  we  are  to  prove 
ourselves  kingly.  Not  alone  in  private 
life  and  personal  character,  walking 
worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  we 
are  celled,  but  in  planning  and  ad- 
ministering the  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
we  shall  be  "workers  together  with 
€k)d,"  moved  by  His  Spirit,  inspired 
by  His  love,  and  show  that  we  have  not 
received  His  grace  in  vain.  The  whole 
kingdom  as  it  relates  to  this  world, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  is  under 
our  care  and  will  be  cared  for  right  roy- 


ally. The  dignity  of  the  Church  will 
be  sustained  by  proper  discipline,  by 
willing  support  of  its  work  without  re- 
sort to  questionable  means,  and  by  a 
prompt  and  generous  filling  its  treasury 
for  missionary  purposes.  True  Chris- 
tians are  not  only  nx^  Uvtrs  but  royal 
givers.  It  has  been  computed  that  the 
contributions  of  King  David  for  build- 
ing the  Temple  amounted  to  some  $90,* 
000,000  and  the  gifts  of  the  people  for 
the  same  to  about  $150,000,000.  It  is  to 
be  specially  noted  that  these  offerings 
were  made  "willingly  and  with  a  per<* 
feet  heart'*  We  need  the  same  royal 
spirit,  the  same  devotion  to  God*s 
cause.  From  the  distant  borders  of  our 
Father's  kingdom  come  sad  tales  of 
spiritual  want  and  famine.  Every  year 
the  heathen  are  perishing  by  thousands 
for  want  of  the  Bread  of  Life.  Under 
the  administration  of  various  Mission- 
ary Societies  several  Belief  Corps  have 
been  sent  out.  A  noble  work  has  been 
done,  but  it  is  not  sufficient.  There  is 
bread  enough  and  to  spare,  but  there 
are  not  men  enough  to  carry  it  to  the 
perishing.  Salvation  is  by  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  "  propitiation 
for  our  sins'*  and  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world.  But  "faith  cometh  by 
hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of 
God.**  But  "  how  shall  they  believe  in 
him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard? 
And  how  shall  they  hear  without  a 
preacher  ?  And  how  shall  they  preach 
except  they  be  sent  ?  " 

LXVXNa  m  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD. 
Bt  Dean  Vauohan,  D.D.,  London. 

Keep  ycursdves  in  the  hve  of  Ovd, — Jude, 
verse  21. 

The  text  has  more  in  it  than  precept. 
"  Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God  '* 
presupposes  that  we  are  in  it,  presup- 
poses the  love  of  Ood,  and  its  enveHop^ 
rneni  of  us  rmthm  it.  "  The  hve  cf  God," 
meaning  not  our  love  of  Him  but  His 
love  of  us,  as  St.  John  writes,  **  Herein 
is  love;  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that 
he  loved  us,"  is  the  keynote  of  the  Gos- 
pel. *'  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son."  You  will 
say.  Did  it  require  a  revelation  to  prove 
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to  08  the  lore  of  Ood  ?  Was  it  not  ap- 
parent in  the  Cair  earth  and  the  sweety 
fresh  air,  and  the  bright  sky,  the 
honndless  prodigality  of  natnre.  and 
the  reciprooal  joyonsness  of  being? 
With  whateyer  drawbacks  and  subtrac- 
tions in  the  ahape  of  disease  and  oa- 
kmity,  of  liamine  and  pestilence,  of 
sorrow  and  death,  can  any  one  qaestion 
that  there  is  an  immense  preponder* 
a&ce  of  good  OTer  eyil,  and  that  a  jnst 
explanation  of  any  such  miseries  traces 
them  more  or  less  directly  to  the  in- 
tmsion  and  nsarpation  of  sin  ? 

It  is  not  given  to  ns  to  strike  the  bal- 
ance with  any  certainty,  either  of  feel- 
ing or  fact,  apart  from  revelation.  Jude 
at  least  makes  no  snch  demand.  A 
Christian  writing  to  Ohristians,  he  can 
atsnme  Christianity  to  be  true;  and 
that  Christianity,  which  is,  in  other 
words,  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  does 
leveal  the  lore  of  Ood,  declares  it  to  be 
a  world-wide  and  age-long  loye,  and 
bids  OS  to  hold  it  fast  against  all  ap- 
pearances, in  the  certainty  that  it  will 
explain  itself  and  justify  itself  in  its 
time.  It  says  Christ  died  for  all. 
"He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins, 
and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world."  Even  he 
who  turns  away  from  that  love,  is  yet 
the  object  of  it  If  he  will  have  it, 
there  it  is;  if  he  will  not  have  it,  still  it 
is  there.  Mystery  of  mysteries— but 
let  me  rather  say,  truth  of  truths  and 
revelation  of  revelations — we  are  not 
straitened  in  Cod,  we  are  straitened 
only  in  ourselves  t 

Let  us  enter  more  deeply  into  the 
thought — we  are  in  the  love  of  Ood.  It 
is  a  figure  expressive  of  the  way  in 
which  Ood's  love  is  to  us  just  like  the 
garment,  or  the  element,  or  the  uni- 
verse in  which  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being.  Nothing  less  than 
this  strength  of  figure  will  satisfy  the 
inspired  mind,  the  inspiring  spirit, 
whose  words  are  before  us.  We  are  in 
the  love  of  Cod.  I  know  not  that  I 
could  odd  anything  to  the  clearness  or 
the  vigor  of  the  representation.  I 
might  speak  to  you  of  the  way  in  which 
even  a  human  affection — parental  love. 


for  example^may  be.  said  to  envelop 
and  wrap  round  its  object.  Look  at 
that  infant's  cradle.  Mark  the.  solici- 
tude, the  sleepless  days  and  nights  of 
watching  of  which  that  little  babe  is 
the  one  thought  and  the  one  toil — 
would  it  be  any  exaggeration  to  say 
that  that  little  child  is  Ui^'  exists  in,  that 
mother's  love? 

We  are  now  prepared  to  listen  to  the 
precept,  "  Keep  yourselves  in  the  love 
of  God."  First  of  all  by  "building 
up  yourselves  on  your  most  holy  faith." 
Jude  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  definite- 
ness  of  revelation.  He  exhorted  at  the 
opening  of  his  letter  that  they  *'  contend 
for  the  faith  once  fox*  all  delivered." 
And  here  again  he  bids  those  who 
would  keep  themselves  in  the  love  of 
God  to  do  so  by  building  up  them- 
selves upon  the  foundation  of  a  re- 
vealed Christianity.  The  caution  is 
important,  and  it  is  seasonable.  There 
is  a  loose  idea  of  the  love  of  God  preva- 
lent among  us  which  is  altogether 
beside  and  apart  from  the  Gospel. 
8nch  an  idea  is  that  of  the 'man  who 
teaches  that  live  as  you  may.  love 
will  save;  such  an  idea  of  the  man  who 
teaches  that  love  asks  no  atonement 
and  no  mediation,  rests  upon  a  benevo- 
lence inseparable  from  creatorship,  or 
else,  perhaps,  that  love  is  altogether 
out  of  place  in  the  relation  between 
God  and  the  creature,  inasmuch  as 
Divine  justice  is  bound  to  acquit  or 
condemn  strictly  upon  a  footing  of 
merit  and  consequence.  St.  Jude  bids 
us  to  keep  ourselves  in  the  love  of  God 
by  a  definite  growth,  and  progress  in 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  revealed 
truth. 

There  is  another  direction  of  great 
importance.  "  Keep  yourselves  in  the 
love  of  God,  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost,** 
The  expression  is  peculiar.  As  there  is 
a  building  upon  the  sand,  so  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  praying  into  the  air. 
St.  Jude  reminds  us  that  only  the  Holy 
Spirit  can  either  suggest  or  convey  the 
acceptable  petition.  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
the  medium  of  communication  between 
the  praying  man  and  the  pray-hearing 
God.     '*0  Thou  that  hearest  prayer" 
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is  the  address;  'nhe  Spirit  himself 
maketh  interoession  for  us  *'  is  the  oon- 
fidenoe  and  the  promise.  To  pray  in 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  pray  in  the 
strength  and  under  the  inspiration  of 
Him  who  is  one  with  Him  to  whom  we 
pray.  Is  it  possible  to  express  more 
strongly  the  hopefulness  and  the  rea- 
sonableness of  praying  ?  Oh,  how  deep 
and  high,  how  strong  and  snre  is  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Qhost ! 
Who  shall  shrink  from  it  as  too  deep  or 
too  high  when  he  understands  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  Qod*s  presence  on  earth 
and  in  heayen,  and  to  pray  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  here  is  to  pray  into  the  ear  of  God 
there? 

Lastly,  there  is  a  thought  of  great 
beauty  in  the  final  clause  of  the  sent- 
ence, "  Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of 
God,  looking,**  in  the  third  place,  '*for 
the  meroy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist 
unto  eternal  life;**  as  though  St.  Jade 
had  said,  "Oast  not  away  your  confi- 
dence, for  it  hath  great  recompense  of 
reward."    Jude  loves— and  who  shall 
not     love     with     him? — that     word 
«« mercy.**     "Mercy    unto    you,    and 
peace,  and  love  be  multiplied.**  and  on 
some  "have  mercy,  making  a  differ- 
ence;*' and  so  here,  once  again,  "look- 
ing for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.**    Mercy,  you  know,  is  kindness 
to  the  undeserving,  and  in  that  point 
it  rises  higher  even  than  grace.    Grace 
is  kindness  to  the  non-deserving,  to 
those  who  hare  no  claim  upon  it,  but 
yet   who   may  be   in   themselves  no 
unworthy  recipients.    But  mercy  im- 
plies demerit;  it  is  kindness  to  the  sin- 
ful, it  is  kindness  to  the  lost.    Now, 
this  is  what  Christians  hare  to  look  for 
even  to  the  end.    Never  will  they  be 
claimants  of  right ;  always  will  they  be 
suppliants  of  want.    They  would  have 
it  so.    It  would  be  no  comfort  to  them 
to  hear  that  ten  years  or  a  thousand 
years  hence  they  will  have  earned  their 
title  to  stand  in  an  erect  posture  or 
with  head   covered   before  the    great 
King.    They  know  better.    They  are 
making  new  discoveries  day  by  day.  as 
of  grace  so  of  sin,  as  of  good  so  of  vice. 
Mercy  they  ask  and  mercy  they  look 


for,  only  with  a  growing  sarenen  and 
certainty  that  that  meroy  bought  with 
blood  is  theirs.  Eternal  life  fills  the 
fsr  horizon  of  the  mercy  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ— is  its  security  and  ita 
safeguard.  "  Keep  yourselves,**  there- 
fore, "  in  the  lore  of  God."  Let  noth- 
ing tempt  you  across  its  threshold  or 
its  frontier,  "  If  sinners  entice  thee, 
consent  thou  not.**  Say  to  them,  "I 
will  not  sell  my  birthright,  however  far 
off  in  fruition,  for  a  mess  of  pottage.** 
If  scoffers  ask  thee,  "  Where  is  the 
promise  ?'*  say  to  them,  "  It  will  surely 
oome  though  it  tarry.  I  wait  for  it.** 
If  doubts,  many  and  subtle  and  power- 
ful, assail  thee  within,  quench  them 
with  the  broad  shield  of  faith,  with  the 
prospect  of  life,  and  the  retrospect  of 
Calvary.  Above  all,  let  the  love  of  God 
so  wrap  thee  round  and  round  in  ita 
soft,  warm  embrace,  that  nothing  shall 
tempt  thee  to  discard  or  imperil  it. 
"lam  persuaded  that  neither  life  nor 
death,  nor  things  present  nor  things  to 
oome,  shall  be  able  to  separate  me  from 
the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesna 
my  Lord.** 


1C7  CANDLE. 
Bt  Henbt  M.  Booth,  D.D.,  in  Pbz8bt> 

TKBIAN  ChUBCH,    EnOLKWOOD,    N.  J. 

".Fbr  ihoa   unit  UgJU  my  candie.**— Ps, 
xviii:28. 
A   MBTAPHOB   condenses    truth.     By 
the  use  of  a  single  word  thoughts  are 
expressed  which  would  otherwise  re- 
quire many  sentences,  and  even  chap- 
ters.   When  Jesus  replied  to  the  Phari- 
sees, who  warned  him  to  beware  of  the 
enmity  of  Herod  Antipas.  he  outlined 
the  character  of  that  wily,  unscrupu- 
lous, tyrannical    monarch    by  saying, 
"  Go  ye  and  tell  that  fox.    (Luke  xiiir 
32.)     The    Psalmist,    in    speaking    of 
Jehovah  as  "a  sun  and  shield*'  (Ps. 
Ixxxiv:  11)  furnished  material  for  a  com- 
plete treatise  on  the  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  the  Supreme  Being;  while  the 
Apostle    who    wrote   that   "life    is   a 
vapor**    (James    iv:  14)  exhibited  the 
frailty  and  brevity  of  our  mortal  exist- 
ence as  clearly  as  if  he  had  entered  into 
an  extended  argument. 
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The  analogies  which  interpret  a  meta- 
phor most  always  be  considered  and 
snnonnced.  Especially  is  this  impprt- 
ant  when  these  aniilogies  are  to  be 
found  in  the  inspired  word  of  God.  For 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  God's  word  hAs 
exercised  so  carefal  a  snpenrision  that 
the  more  delicate  shades  of  meaning  are 
often  conreyed  by  the  mere  change  of 
in  expression.  Thus  by  comparing 
Scripture  with  Scripture,  we  cannot 
fidl  to  become  acquainted  with  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit. 

To  the  question,  naturally  arising, 
What  is  *'My  candle*'?  an  answer  is 
RiTen  in  ProT.  xx:  27.  This  answer  en- 
ables us  to  say  that  1.  <'The  spirit  of 
man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord."  Man 
in  his  spiritual  nature  has  been  so 
formed  that  he  can  give  light.  He  is 
eapable  of  receiving  inspiration.  €k>d 
ean  illuminate  him.  This  is  his  pecu- 
liar distinction.  No  brute  possesses 
this  capacity,  and  no  man  is  destitute 
<rf  it.  There  is  that  in  man,  even  in 
his  lost  and  ruined  state,  which  God 
eui  enlighten.  The  savages  of  the 
South  Seas  have  received  an  unction 
from  the  Holy  One;  and  the  refined 
man  of  civilized  life  has  become  lumin- 
ous, as  the  spirit  of  God  has  affected 
him. 

Another  question  now  meets  us  and 
mother  reply  is  found  in  Gk>d's  word. 
For  when  we  ask;  how  my  candle  re- 
ceives light  ?    We  are  directed 

2.  To  Jesus  Christ,  who  '*is  a  light 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles.'*  (Luke  ii :  32. ) 
He  possesses  this  power.  From  Him 
man  receives  light.  No  human  spirit 
ean  enlighten  itself;  and  no  man  can 
thus  enlighten  his  fellow-man.  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Mediator,  gives  light.  He 
ilone  brings  to  earth  a  clear  knowledge 
of  God,  and  He  alone  finds  a  way  to 
man's  spirit  with  the  fire  of  His  personal 
love.  When  He  is  accepted,  light  is  be- 
atowed.  This  light  may  be  dim  and 
feeble  at  first,  but  soon  it  grows 
brighter,  and  presently  it  bums  with  a 
dear  strong  flame.  No  one  can,  there- 
fore, realise  the  true  glory  of  his 
spiritual  life  until  Jesus  Christ  becomes 
his  Light.    Then  he  finds  his  ideal  self 


in  the  quickening  of  every  power  and 
in  the  enlightening  of  his  entire  soul. 
Thus  we  are  led  to  raise  one  more 
question  concerning  '*My  candle,"  and 
to  answer  again  in  the  language  of 
Scripture,  For  if  we  inquire,  what  shall 
be  done  with  my  lighted  candle  ?  We 
are  taught  that 

3.  '*  Neither  do  men  light  a  candle  and 
put  it  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candle- 
stick, and  it  giveth  light  unto  all  that 
are  in  the  house."  (Matt,  vi:  15.)  The 
lighted  candle  has  its  appropriate  place. 
Let  it  promptly  find  it.  The  Church  is 
the  candlestick.  (Be v.  i:  20.)  The 
convert  should  not  delay  a  public  con- 
fession of  his  fSaith  by  uniting  with  the 
Church.  Thus  he  will  feel  the  restraint 
which  resembles  the  grasp  of  the  candle- 
stick, and  thus  he  will  be  able  to  exert 
an  infiuence  which  otherwise  he  could 
not.  In  the  CHiurch,  he  is  to  remember 
that  he  is  "  to  give  light  and  to  save  life."^ 
His  duty  is  plain — consistency  is  im- 
perative. He  can  give  light,  even  if  he 
is  confined  to  one  place.  The  chamber 
of  sickness  is  often  illuminated  by  the 
sweet  resignation  of  a  Christian  spirit, 
and  that  is  light. 

But  if  he  is  able,  the  convert  must  ga 
out  into  the  dark  places  of  the  earth 
that  he  may  there  witness  for  Christ. 
This  is  his  life-work.  It  is  for  him  to 
persuade  his  fellowmen  to  accept  the 
enlightening  influence  of  the  Saviour,  * 
which  is  brought  to  us  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  this  way  the  world  is  to  be 
enlightened  and  God  is  to  be  glorified. 
Thus  the  Psalmist*8  brief  statement 
is  indicative  of  (a)  man*s  dignity,  for 
man  is  able  to  receive  the  light  of  God; 

(b)  of  man's  duty,  for  man  should  ac- 
cept the  proffered  light  in  Jesus  Christ; 

(c)  of  man's  service,  for  man  should  let 
his  light  so  shine  that  his  good  works 
will  be  apparent  and  God  will  thus  be 
glorified. 

Out  of  the  dirt  which  you  would 
sweep  away  from  your  doorstep,  Ch>d 
brings  the  perfect  fiower.  So  out  of 
our  vile  and  sin-stained  bodies,  €k>d 
can  bring  forth  a  character  of  immortal 
beauty.— Bishop  H.  W.  Wabbbn. 
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6t  J.  M.  Shsbwood. 


Jan.  7.— NuMBBBiNO  oub  Days.— Pb. 
xo:  12;  Jas.  iy:  14. 

Thb  breTlty  of  life  has  ever  been  a 
theme  of  melancholy  musing.  Poetry 
has  exhansted  ito  imagery  upon  it;  sages 
have' moralized;  preachers  discoursed, 
and  the  Bible  giren  forth  its  yirid  and 
inspired  pictures.  And  our  own  daily 
obseryation  brings  it  home  to  every 
man  with  awful  distinctness  and  cer- 
tainty. And  still  toe  do  not  realize  U! 
Practically,  the  momentous  fact  makes 
no  impression  upon  the  majority  of 
mankind.  They  plan,  they  anticipate, 
they  spend  their  precious  years  as  if 
their  hold  on  life  were  sure  for  all  com- 
ing time.  Standing  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  year,  burdened  with  all  life's 
responsibilities,  and  knowing  not  what 
its  issues  shall  be,  can  we  find  a  more 
fitting  theme  to  lead  our  thoughts  in 
this  first  Prayer  Meeting  Service  than 
the  duty  of  numbering  our  daytt  We 
suggest  for  prayerful  consideration, 

1.  TlhevLcrt  thai  life  in  iJMf^etsmaiihi 
longest,  is  very  britf.  It  is  not  fancy;  it 
is  not  poetic  fiction;  it  is  not  the  mor- 
alist's sigh-  or  the  preacher's  homily: 
but  it  is  a  stem,  inevitable,  tremendous 
7ACT,  and  a  fact  which  applies  toUhout  exr 
cq)tion  to  every  man.  Life  at  best  is  brief 
—a  "span,"  a  "vapor,"  a  "shadow"— 

•and  it  is  gone-/arcuer  gone  I  Do  we  ac- 
cept the  fact  and  impress  it  on  every 
thought  and  plan  and  pursuit,  and  on 
every  hour  and  day  of  life  ? 

2.  The  fact  that  life  is  uncertain  as 
well  as  brief.  We  cannot  count  on  its 
continuance;  we  know  not  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth.  We  may  die  "this 
year"— ah !  to-morrow,  to-day;  this  very 
night  our  soul  may  be  required  of  us ! 
And  this  is  true  of  every  human  being, 
and  true  at  every  hour  and  moment  of 
life.  At  any  instant  the  breath  may 
cease  and  the  soul  pass  into  eternity ! 

3.  The  fact  that  our  eternal  state  and 
interests  are  absolutely  dependent  upon 
this  brief  probationary  period.  The 
Bible  settles  this  point  beyond  a  doubt. 
1^0  probation  after  death.  No  work, 
no  repentance,  in  the  grave.     "As  the 


tree  falleth,  so  it  lieth;  as  death  leaves 
us,  so  judgment  will  find  us."  What 
we  do  for  eternity— do  to  meet  €k>d  in 
judgment — we  must  do  in  these  brief, 
fieeting  years.  We  are  shut  up  to  this. 
There  is  positively  no  way  of  escape 
from  it.  In  these  few  brief,  uncertain 
years,  passing  away  so  rapidly  never  to 
return,  are  wrapt  up  the  eternal  desti- 
nies of  every  soul  of  us.  Ponder  these 
thoughts  I 

A  few  pointed  questions  each  one  may 
appropriately  put  to  his  own  heart  and 
conscience : 

1.  How  many  years  have  I  lived  al- 
ready, and  to  what  purpose? 

2.  What  is  my  age  to-day,  as  Gk>d  reck- 
ons  years — in   the   light  of  eternity; 
in   preparation    for    the     future;     in 
deeds,  not  years— deeds  of  love,  charity, 
faith? 

8.  What  report  concerning  me  for  the 
last  year  did  the  recording  angel  write 
down  in  the  book  of  heaven  ? 

4.  What  definite  plans  have  I  laid  for 
the  year  1885,  if  God  shall  spare  my 
life? 

5.  Have  I,  in  my  thoughts  and  plans 
and  disposition  of  the  year,  taken  into 
account  and  given  due  weight  to  the 
fact  of  life's  brevity,  life's  uncertainty, 
life's  momentous  worth  t 

6.  If  the  sentence  has  gone  forth  re- 
specting me,  "This  year  thou  shalt  die," 
will  it  be  well  with  my  soul? 


Jan.  14. — SuBPBisEs  at  the  Judomsmt 
Dat.— Matt  XXV :  31^6. 

Doubtless  there  will  be  many  and 
great  surprises  in  that  day  "  when  the 
Son  of  man  shall  come  in  all  his  glory 
.  .  .  and  shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his 
glory;  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered 
all  nations." 

I.  Who  will  be  surprised  on  that  awful 
day? 

1.  The  sdf-deceived.  There  will  be 
many  such.  The  Bible  declares  it. 
Their  religion  was  a  sham,  a  counter- 
feit, and  they  knew  it  not.  They  called 
Christ  "  Lord,  Lord,"  and  professed  His 
name  before  men,  and  lived  and  djed 
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in  the  expectation  of  entering  beaten. 
But  thej  are  repulsed  ut  the  gate  of 
life.  They  pat  in  their  plea  before  the 
throne,  bnt  the  fearfnl  words  of  the 
Judge  forever  dashes  their  hopes:  "De- 
part from  me  I  never  knew  yon.** 

2.  The  hypocrite.  Strange  that  he 
should  have  expected  to  escape.  But 
hypocrites  (and  there  are  many)  do 
**  flatter  themselves  in  their  own  eyes." 
They  have  worn  the  mask  here  and 
deceived  often  their  fellow-men,  and 
made  themselves  believe  a  lie,  that 
*  ■  they  all  might  be  damned ;"  and  some- 
bow  they  so  impose  upon  their  own 
credulity  as  to  expect  to  pass  in  through 
the  gate  of  life,  to  impose  upon  the 
beart-searching  Judge.  But  they  are 
challenged,  their  claims  denied,  the 
mask  torn  off,  and  their  real  character 
revealed  to  their  own  apprehension  and 
io  the  gaze  of  an  assembled  universe. 

3.  The  Christian  will  be  surprised — 
none  more  so— when  the  full  light  of 
thai  day  shines  upon  him,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Son  of  man  on  the  throne  envel- 
ops him,  and  His  welcome  rings  out  on 
his  ears,  and  he  begins  to  take  in  the 
full  meaning  of  a  completed  salvation. 

4.  The  entire  truisa  of  vncnnverted  and 
ifvenohdmed  nnners  in  that  day  of  wrath 
will  be  surprised  beyond  the  power  of 
tongue  to  express.  As  the  great  divid- 
ing line  is  run  through  that  infinite 
multitude,  "  separating  them  one  from 
another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth  his 
sheep  from  the  goats,*'  infinite  surprise, 
consternation,  despair,  will  settle  down 
on  the  countenance  of  each  lost  soul. 
The  wicked  will  be  greatly  surprised 
that  their  wickedness,  deception  and 
bypocrisy  have  been  so  mercilessly  ex- 
posed, and  their  sins  so  brought  home 
to  them,  and  the  justice  and  necessity 
of  their  separation  from  the  righteous, 
and  their  everlasting  punishment  set 
forth  in  colors  so  appalling.  While  the 
righteous  will  be  as  greatly  surprised 
that  sinners  snob  as  they  are  saved  at 
all— saved  in  so  wondrous  a  way — ^wel- 
comed so  cordially  ly  the  King  of  glory 
and  the  angels  of  light,  and  put  in  full 
possession  of  such  crowns  of  splendor 
and  mansions  of  glory. 


IL  What  will  be  the  ground  of  these 
surprises  at  the  Judgment  ?  There  will 
be  a  great  variety  of  reasons  for  sur- 
prise. 1.  One  will  be  as  to  ^  Une 
of  separatum.  It  will  fall  where  we  do 
not  expect.  There  will  be  multitudes 
among  the  saved  that  we  had  not  ex- 
pected to  find  there;  and  multitudes 
among  the  lost  that  we  expected  to  see 
on  the  right  side.  O  what  separations 
of  churches,  of  families,  of  circles  !  so 
different  from  what  we   anticipated  1 

2.  Another  will  be  as  to  the  basis  of  ap- 
proval or  condemnation.  It  will  not  be 
personal  merit  or  demerit,  not  profes- 
sions, services,  etc;  but  character,  in 
Christ  or  out  of  Him,  faith  or  unbelief. 

3.  Another  will  be  the  reason  assigned  by 
iht  Judge  as  the  ground  of  His  decisions: 
**I  was  an  hungered  and  ye  gave  me 
meat .  . .  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  breth- 
ren, ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  (vs. 
34-40.)  And  He  will  repeat  the  same 
words  to  those  on  the  left,  and  add,  but 
**ye  gave  me  no  meat .  .  .  Inasmuch  as 
ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
ye  did  it  not  unto  me.  And  these  shall 
go  away  into  everlasting  punishment; 
but  the  righteous  into  life  etemaL" 
(vs.  41-46.) 


Jan.  21. — ^Ths  phzlosopht  of  Pbaticb. 
— Heb.  xi:  6. 

Multitudes  look  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  prayer  as  fanaticism — as  unrea- 
sonable; they  have  no  faith  in  it  and 
scout  the  idea  that  <jk>d  troubles  Him- 
self with  our  affairs,  or  that  any  good 
comes  out  of  prayer.  But  in  this  they 
are  mistaken.  Prayer  is  as  philosoph- 
ical as  it  is  Scriptural.  There  is  noth- 
ing arbitrary  or  forced  in  it. 

1.  Prayer  is  the  dieiate  of  nature.  It  is 
as  truly  the  spontaneous  language  of 
the  heart  as  it  is  the  command  of  Ck>d. 
In  all  nations,  and  in  every  age  and  con- 
dition of  the  world,  among  civilized  and 
savage,  Christian  and  pagan,  prayer  to 
a  being  or  beings  above  them  is  recog- 
nized and  practiced.  It  is  the  impulse, 
the  habit,  of  the  child  with  reference  to 
its  parents.  Conscious  of  our  weak- 
ness, ignorance,  dependence,  the  soul 
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of  maa  instinotiTely  looks  upward — 
reaches  out  after  a  divine  Power.  The 
instinct,  the  inspiration  of  prayer,  is  in- 
born and  universal. 

2.  Prayer  is  Ooda  appoUUed  means  of 
peramuU  oommurdoaiUm  fMlh  Ht$  children. 
He  could  have  arranged  things  other- 
wise: He  could  have  made  His  gifts, 
graces,  blessings,  presence,  not  depend- 
ent on  prayer;  but  in  so  doing  their 
value  and  preciousness  would  be  greatly 
lessened.  Now,  man's  agency  is  linked 
with  God's  in  the  production  of  good. 
It  is  the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  prayer 
— the  personal  intercourse  of  the  spirit 
with  a  personal  God— that  brings  the 
Divine  down  into  the  human,  discloses 
spiritual  things  to  us,  and  sets  the  heart 
aglow.  It  is  the  travail  of  the  soul  in 
prayer  that  endears  the  gift  to  us.  We 
do  not  pray  into  the  air,  but  into  the 
very  ear  of  a  present,  loving  Father  and 
Savior. 

3.  Prayer  has  a  direct  connection  voUh 
the  bleesing  sought.  It  is  a  means  to  an 
end,  and  a  means  chosen  by  God  him- 
self. Prayer  takes  direct  hold  of  divine 
power,  moves  on  the  hidden  springs  of 
action,  and  has  a  positive  and  often  con- 
trolling influence,  both  on  him  who 
prays  and  on  the  mind  and  providence 
of  the  Hearer  of  prayer.  The  eubjecfive 
power  of  prayer  is  little  short  of  the 
miraculous;  and,  while  the  answers  to 
prayer  are  often  supernatural,  they  yet 
have  their  base  in  natural  laws,  phys- 
ical and  psychological  and  spiritual. 
God  answers  true  prayer,  and  grants  the 
longing  desires  of  His  pleading  children 
in  perfect  consistency  with  the  estab- 
lished principles  and  rational  processes 
of  His  government. 

4.  Hence  there  is  the  same  fitness, 
the  same  adaptation  to  ends,  the  same 
infinite  wisdom  to  accomplish  (and 
what  is  this  but  philosophy)  in  the  law 
of  prayer  as  we  discover  in  every  other 
feature  and  department  of  His  kingdom. 
There  is  as  true,  as  profound,  as  divine 
a  philosophy  in  prayer  as  there  is  in 
Nature  or  in  Providence.  It  is,  besides, 
a  privilege  of  infinite  preciousness.  It 
is  a  power  which  no  other  act  of  man 
ever  invoked. 


Jan.  28.— Thx  Mothsb*8  Ahzxoub  Cxt. 
^Lord,  help  me.— Matt  xv:  21-28. 

Maternal  love  is  stronger  than  any 
other  human  passion.  Scripture  recog- 
nizes the  fact  in  those  touching  words: 
"Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking 
child,"  etc.  And  we  have  a  good  illus- 
tration of  its  power  in  the  case  of  the 
woman  of  Canaan,  who  besought  the 
mercy  of  Jesus  in  behalf  of  her  **  daugh- 
ter grievously  vexed  with  a  devil.** 
What  earnestness!  what  importunity! 
what  boldness,  in  the  face  of  repulse 
and  opposition  from  Christ*s  disciples ! 
What  adroitness  and  humility  in  meet- 
ing objections!  What  faith  that  could  not 
be  denied !  She  won  her  case.  Jesus 
said  unto  her,  **  O  woman,  great  is  thy 
&ith:  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.**^ 

1.  This  was  prayer  in  the  line  of 
naturaloffecUon,  It  was  a  mother* a  cry — 
cry  for  help ;  help  in  behalf  of  her  own 
suffering  child.  All  the  love  of  her 
anxious,  burdened  heart  went  forth  in 
that  comprehensive  prayer,  "Lord, 
help  ma!**  What  a  relief,  what  a  privi- 
lege, to  plead  directly  with  Jesus  for  the 
healing  of  that  loved  one  thus  cruelly 
afliicted !  We  all  have  loved  ones;  souls 
bound  to  us  by  the  most  intimate  and 
sacred  ties— out  of  Christ,  ready  to  per- 
ish— whom  Jesus  is  able  and  willing  to 
pardon  and  save,  if  the  heart  of  love 
will  only  take  up  their  case  and  press  it 
on  His  notice  and  plead  the  promisee. 
Will  we  do  it  ?  Will  we  seek  the  salva- 
tion of  our  loved  ones  as  earnestly  and 
perseveringly  as  this  poor  mother  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  sought  help  for  her 
chUd? 

2.  This  was  prayer  in  very  urgent  ctr- 
cumelancee.  Her  daughter  was  griev- 
ously vexed  with  a  devil.  There  was- 
no  help  for  her  in  man.  Jesus  was 
now  passing  along  the  coasts  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon.  It  was  her  opportunity. 
She  might  never  see  Him  again.  The 
case  was  urgent:  her  child  was  in  a  ter- 
rible state.  It  was  now  or  never  I  And 
so  she  "cried  unto  him,  saying.  Have 
mercy  on  me,  O  Lord,  thou  Son  of  Da- 
vid.** "  She  came  and  worshipped  him, 
saying,  Lord,  help  me."  There,  in  the 
public  highway,  in  the  presence  of  all 
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the  difldples,  she,  a  stranger  out  of  the 
coestB  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  ashamed  of 
nothing,  daring  all  things,  gave  yent  to 
her  burdened  heart  in  prayers  that  conlh 
not  be  silenoed  by  human  rudeness,  or 
denied  by  divine  mercy.  It  was  prayer 
in  extreme  urgency. 

3.  It  was  prayer  under  /orbtddtn^, 
iM&nq  ctreumstonce^.  Jesus,  seemingly, 
was  unpropitious.  To  her  heart-burst- 
ing appeal  <'  he  answered  her  not  a 
word. "  When  she  persisted  in  her  cries 
and  came  nigh  to  and  worshipped  ffim, 
Jesus  said,  ''  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the 
children's  bread  and  cast  it  to  dogs." 
Even  such  words  of  seeming  scorn  and 
reproach  did  not  suffice  to  drive  her 
away.  She  could  endure  ignominy,  re- 
proach, all  things,  if  the  onfe  desire  of 
her  heart  oould  only  be  gained.  '*  Truth, 
Lord:  yet  the  dogs  eat  the  crumbs  which 
fill  from  the  master's  table.*'  The  ago- 
ny of  love  wrought  a  plea  which  could 
not  be  resisted  out  of  words  of  seeming 
refnsall 

4.  It  was  prayer  in  the  face  of  oppo^i- 
fion  0fid  tsdbteiM  d^ffiouUy,  Annoyed  by 
her  vehement  cries,  the  disciples  came 
and  beeought  Christ  to  send  the  woman 
away.  Instead  of  sympathy,  succor, 
co-operation  in  her  errand,  she  got  only 
cruel  words  and  a  concerted  effort  to 
thwart  her  purpose  from  the  immediate 
friends  and  disciples  of  the  Son  of  Da- 


vid. How  discouraging !  Great  indeed 
was  her  faith  and  fortitude  and  love,  to 
hold  on  and  hold  out  until  the  mercy 
she  sought  in  such  pleading  terms  and 
in  such  a  humble  and  believing  spirit, 
was  obtained.  Beside,  her  daughter  was 
not  there,  where  Jesus  could  look  upon 
her  fearful  condition  and  have  His  pity 
excited,  or  could  command  the  devil  to 
come  out  of  her  daughter,  as  He  had 
done  in  other  instances.  She  sought 
His  help  for  an  unseen,  far-away,  suffer- 
ing one.  It  was  prayer  under  great 
difficulties. 

6.  It  was  prayer  that  called  for  a  large 
measure  cf  faith.  It  was  no  ordinary  case. 
Her  daughter  was  suffering  **  grievous- 
ly," and  she  was  not  present,  and,  it  is 
fair  to  presume,  could  not  be  brought 
there.  A  very  "devil"  possessed  and 
vexed  her.  Nothing  less  than  a  divine 
power  could  bind  and  cast  him  out  of 
her  poor  child.  No  physician  could 
help  her.  Belief  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  case  was  absolutely  hope- 
less, wiless  the  Son  ot  David  then  and 
there  oould  be  touched  with  her  cries, 
and  be  led  to  help  her.  It  was  prayer 
in  agony  of  distress;  prayer  that  de- 
manded extraordinary  faith.  And  the 
occasion  was  met.  *'  O  woman,  great  is 
thy  faith:  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou 
wilt.  And  her  daughter  was  made  whole 
from  that  very  hour." 


^•^ 
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TBS 
Bt  Abthxtb  T. 

The  ctU  out  of  the 

Tbb  immediate  and  imperaiive  duty 
of  the  hoar  is  a  prompt,  earnest  and 
vigofons  proaecntion  of  the  colossal  en- 
terprise of  a  world's  evangelization. 

1.  The  destihdUm  cf  a  race  numhering 
over  twelve  hundred  millions,  at  least 
two4hird8  of  whom  have  never  yet 
heard  the  €k>8pel,  and  whose  whole  op- 
portunity must  lie  within  the  lifetime 
of  this  generation,  is  absolutely  appal- 
ling. 

2.  The  ripeness  qfihs  time  for  a  grand 
movement  all  along  the  line  is  one  of 
the  miraeles  of  history.  The  rapidity  of 
travel  and  transit  round  the  world  in 
eighty  days ;  telegraphio  oommunica- 


'A&7FZSLD. 
FisBSON,  D.D. 

midst  of  the  eloiid. 

tion,  which  makes  all  nations  next-door 
neighbors,  and  puts  a  girdle  of  light- 
ning round  that  same  earth  in  eighty 
seconds;  the  interchanges  of  commerce, 
mails,  newspapers,  books,  tours  of  busi- 
ness and  pleasure,  international  con- 
gresses and*  conferences — religious,  sci- 
entiflc,  political  and  economical — ^these 
are  but  a  few  of  the  facilities  afforded 
Christian  nations  for  putting  round  the 
globe  the  zone  of  gospel  light  and  love. 
3.  The  eomparaiive  ineoq>ensivenes8  of 
the  '  materiel  of  war '  in  this  greatest  of 
crusades  is  a  challenge  of  itself.  Copies 
of  the  Bible,  once  laboriously  tran- 
scribed by  hand,  and  so  costly  as  to 
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oommand  a  small  fortune  as  their 
price,  are  now  flung  from  the  printing 
presses  by  the  million  at  a  few  cents 
each,  and  may  be  dispersed  almost  as 
qniokly,  as  plentifally,  and  as  easily, 
as  the  leaTcs  of  a  tree  by  antamnal 
winds.  The  money  now  buried  in  Jew- 
elry and  plate  in  Christian  households 
would,  in  twelTe  months'  time,  giTe  to 
CTery  unevangelized  soul  on  earth  the 
Word  of  Ood  in  his  own  tongue,  and 
leave  enough  besides  to  giye  one  mis- 
sionary to  every  three  hundred  souls 
on  earth,  and  to  educate  the  children 
in  Ohristian  schools  throughout  the 
domain  of  pagandom. 

i.  The  r^lesB  inflximM  on  churches  at 
home  is  alone  a  sufficient  compensation 
for  the  most  self-sacrificing  effort.  The 
spirit  of  missions  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ; 
the  more  of  that  Spirit  we  have  the 
l>righter  and  fuller  bum  our  own  altar 
Ares.  The  moment  a  church  moves 
earnestly  toward  a  dying  world  the  pil- 
lar of  fire  descends,  and  the  Shekinah 
fills  her  courts.  ,  The  spiritual  life  and 
power  of  any  church  are  directly  in  pro- 
portion to  what  that  church  is  doing 
wXsi/diib  of  Useff,  The  heart  that  drives 
the  blood  most  vigorously  toward  the 
remotest  extremity  beats  most  vigor- 
ously and  keeps  up  the  most  healthy 
circulation.  To  be  indifferent  to  mis- 
sions is  to  be  indifferent  to  the  Gk>spel; 
to  be  unevangelistic  is  to  be  unevan- 
gelical. 

5.  The  adwU  reauUa  wrought  in  the 
mission  world  are  clearly  only  to  be 
interpreted  by  a  supernatural  Presence. 
Our  missionary  journals  comprise  a 
new  '*Acts  of  the  Apostles;*'  they  rec- 
ord the  progress  of  the  Qospel  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Modem  missionary  history  presents 
marvels  only  equalled  by  the  apostolic 
age.  New  Pentecosts,  new  deliverances, 
interpositions  and  triumphs ;  the  open- 
ing of  doors  and  the^  removal  of  obsta- 
cles; the  occurrence  and  concurrence 
of  events;  the  conversion  of  individuals, 
and  the  transformation  of  peoples — all 
of  them  effects,  whose  only  sufficient 
and  efficient  cause  is  God. 

In  view  of  all  these  things,  what  shall 


be  said  of  the  apathy  that  prevails  on 
the  subject  of  missions,  and  that  from 
over  one  hundred  million  of  Protestant 
Christians  gathers  but  ten  million  a 
year  for  the  prosecution  of  this  great  en- 
terprise !  A  great  awakening  through- 
out all  our  churches,  in  the  matter  of 
missions,  is  the  greatest  need  of  our 
time;  and  it  can  be  brought  about  only 
by  the'  use  of  proper  means.  Even 
supernatural  results  depend  on  natural 
processes,  and  in  this  case  the  means 
are  plain.  We  must  help  ministers  and 
church  members  to  know,  to  pray,  to 
give,  and  to  go.  The  facts  of  a  world's 
need  and  the  Gospel's  power  must  be 
the  fiid  that  feeds,  and  prayer  the 
breath  that  blows,  the  fire  of  zeal  for  this 
world-wide  evangelism;  giving  by  those 
who  cannot  go,  and  going,  as  the  sub- 
limest  form  of  giving,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  can  go— these  are  the  active 
forms  in  which  our  knowledge  and  our 
zeal  shall  find  both  vent  and  growth. 

The  problem  is  not  difficult  to  solve. 
Brethren  of  the  ministry,  how  much  can 
we  do  during  the  year  1885  to  diffuse  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  inspire  a  spirit 
of  prayer,  enlarge  the  liberality  of  gifts, 
and  impel  disciples  themselves  to  go? 

PABT  n. 

BOBSIONABT  TEXTS,  THSMSS  AND  THOUGHTS. 

2  Kings  vii :  9)  contains  a  suggestive 
illustration  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
argument  for  missions : 

1.  This  is  a  day  of  good  tidings — ^the 
Gk>spel — and  we  are  in  possession  of  it. 
2.  The  whole  world  lieth  in  a  state  of 
Satanic  siege  and  spiritual  famine.  3. 
To  hold  our  peace  is  a  violation,  not  of 
Christianity  only,  but  of  humanity.  4. 
To  spread  the  good  news  will  not  only 
relieve  distress  and  cause  great  joy,  but 
leave  us  the  richer  ourselves. 

The  dose  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Mark  present  the  great  commission 
and  the  grand  encouragement: 

L  The  Precept.  1.  Qo  ye  into  all  the 
world ;  an  active,  aggressive  crusade. 
2.  Disciple  all  nations ;  or  the  duty  of 
evangelization.  3.  Teach  them  to  ob- 
serve, eta— i  e.,  follow  conversion  with 
education,  edification. 
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In  the  work  of  misdons  the  demand 
for  men  and  means  will  always  be 
in  adrance  of  the  supply.  1.  Beoanse 
the  growth  of  the  work  will  be  more 
rapid  than  the  proyision  made  for 
it;  as  Dr.  Dickson  used  to  say,  like 
a  boy  whose  healthy  condition  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  his  dothes  are  chron- 
ically too  small  for  him.  2.  Because 
it  would  be  a  doubtful  blessing  to 
be  free  from  all  solicitude.  Dr. 
fiebrends  says  it  is  our  salyation  to  be 
anxious;  God  will  open  doors  faster 
than  we  open  our  hearts  and  hands. 
He  will  continue  to  do  exceeding  abun- 
dantly aboTe  all  we  ask  or  think.  We 
can  neyer  sit  at  ease  in  Zion. 

1  most  practical  misdonary  sermoii 

it  would  be  which  should  candidly  con- 
sider and  answer  these  seyen  popular 
objections: 

1.  '*The  work  of  missions  does  not 
pay."  2.  "  Foreign  peoples  haye  their 
own  ciyilizations  and  religions."  3. 
"There  ar«  plenty  of  heathen  at  home. " 
4.  **Home  churches  are  eyen  now  load- 
ed with  debt."  6.  "Foreign  mission- 
aries fare  better  than  -home  pastors." 
6.  **Host  of  those  who  go  abroad  die 
80<m,  or  return  broken  down."  7.  '*  It 
costs  fiye  dollars  to  send  ten  abroad." 

The  mlMionary  character  of  the 

primitire  Apostolic  Church  : 

1.  Singleness  and  simplicity  of  aim. 
X  Faith  and  hope  and  loye  in  actiye  ex- 
erdse.  3.  Dauntless  heroism  and  mar- 
tyrdom, i.  Sanctified  liberality.  5. 
Personal  labor  for  souls.  6.  Identifica- 
tion with  Ohrist*s  Passion.  7.  Practical 
separation  from  the  world. 

Dr.  Dorchester,  in  his  Problem  of 
Be^gUms  Progress,  says  that  the  ayerage 
yearly  contributions  per  member  for 
foreign  and  domestic  missions,  from 
1870  to  1879  inclusiye»  were  as  follows : 
Congregational,  $3.58 ;  Presbyterian, 
$1.95 ;  Protestant  Episcopal,  $1.57 ; 
Beformed  (Dutch)  Church,  $1.47  ;  Bap- 
tist (Northern),  94  cents ;  Alethodist 
Episcopal.  50  cents. 

The  Donations  Reported  by  A.  B.  C. 
F.H.  for  the  last  year  are  $392, 865.  Those 
of  the   Presbyterian    Board   $693,122, 


an  increase  over  any  former  year.  Of  this 
amount  almost  $204,000  was  from  the 
Women's  Societies,  which  was  also  the 
largest  amount  eyer  collected  by  them 
in  any  one  year.  The  steady  and  rapid 
growth  of  these  Women's  Board  contri- 
butions shows  what  can  be  done  by 
"  organizing  the  litUes:*  In  1871,  $7,000  ; 
1872,  $27,000;  1873,  $64,000;  1874, 
$87,000  ;  1875,  $96,000  ;  1876,  $115,000  ; 
1877  and  1878,  $124,000 ;  1879,  $136,000  ; 
1880,  $176,000;  1881,  $170,000;  1882, 
$178,000;  1883,  193,000;  and  1884, 
$204,000. 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Rhea  says  that  she 
would  like  to  look  at  Jesus  through  the 
eyes  of  MosBBy  Day  id,  Daniel;  better  still, 
of  Peter,  Paul  or  John ;  but  best  of  all 
through  [those  of  a  converted  heathen 
fcoman^  who,  by  His  reyelation  of  Him- 
self to  her  soul,  has  lifted  her  out  of  the 
horrible  pit  and  miry  clay  of  her  help- 
less and  hopeless  state— unwelcome  at 
birth,  untaught  in  childhood,  enslayed 
as  a  wife,  accursed  as  widow,  unmourned 
when  dead  I 

PAKT  in. 
Monthly  Bulletin. 
China.— Bey.  Dr.  Neyius  and  Rev. 
Hunter  Corbett,  of  Cheefoo,  conduct 
eyangelization  in  a  peculiarly  piimitive, 
apostolic  manner,  and  with  apostolio 
success.  They  go  on  itinerating  tours, 
which  occupy  about  fiye  months,  and 
extend  oyer  1,600  miles,  preaching,  bap- 
tizing conyerts  and  gathering  them  into 
little  churches.  Then  they  send  these 
converts  out  to  tell  the  Gospel  story  and 
gather  other  converts,  while  they  go  to 
the  regions  beyond.  In  this  way  the 
church  at  Shin  Kwang  grew  from  14  to 
120  in  one  year.  Mr.  Corbett  has  thirty 
native  colporteurs  at  work,  and  the 
average  cost  of  each  per  year  is  only 
from  36  to  60  dollars  ;  this  barely  feeds 
and  clothes  them  ;  their  labor  is  without 
pay.  Need  we  be  surprised  that  lost  year 
Mr.  Corbett  received  260,  and  Dr. 
Keyins  358  ?  the  two  largest  accessions 
known  in  the  whole  Presbyterian  body  I 
— The  Native  Chinese  Christians  con- 
nected with  the  Beformed  Church  of 
America,  gave  $1,958.00  last  year  toward 
self-support. 
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Ihdia. — ^The  reyiTal  of  Hindoism,  tak- 
ing pUoe  in  some  parts,  owes  its  in- 
spiration to  the  skeptical  influence  of 
tbeosophists  from  America !  A  carious 
development  I  Ohristian  countries  send 
infidels  to  put  new  life  and  hope  into 
decaying  heathenism !  ~  Bct.  W.  B. 
Boggs,  of  the  Am.  Bap.  Biission,  bap- 
tised 944  in  eighteen  months ;  and 
English  Baptists,  360,  in  a  single  dis- 
trict—Female Education  is  making 
rapid  progress  in  India ;  and  is  encour- 
aged by  intelligent  and  wealthy  natiyes. 
A  Bombay  merchant  lately  gaye  15,000 
rupees  toward  the  founding  of  a  girls' 
school ;  and  the  maaraja  of  Travancore 
has  giyen  a  large  sum  in  aid  of  female 
medical  education. — ^Doctrines  of  the 
*'Brahmo  Somaj  :"  1.  Unity  and  per- 
sonality of  God.  2.  Immortality  of 
the  soul.  3.  Moral  efficacy  of  prayers. 
4t.  Need  of  repentance  for  remission  of 
sin,  —A  new  population  begins  to  make 
itself  felt  in  India.  Ohristian  homes 
rapidly  multiply  in  which  the  caste  idea 
which  has  ruled  India  so  long  and  so 
cruelly,  no  more  holds  sway.  To  the 
caste  Hindoo  these  Obristians  are  out- 
casts, but  the  outcasts  are  becoming  so 
numerous  as  to  form  a  community  of 
their  own.  There  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  them,  and  they  are  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  eyer.  A  silent  but  won- 
derful transformation  is  going  on  in 
that  strange  land,  and  is  illustrating 
the  power  of  missions. — ^The  Fiftieth 
Anniyersary  of  the  liodiana  Presbyte- 
rian Mission  was  to  be  kept  December, 
1884.  What  a  comparison  is  suggested 
by  the  programme  of  exercises,  and  the 
present  condition  of  the  work,  with 
half  a  century  ago  f 

Japan.— The  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.  reports  68 
per  cent,  increase  in  conyerts  during 
the  past  year. — The  leader  of  an  Anti- 
Christian  Band,  the  members  of  which 
are  sworn  opponents  of  the  Gk>8pel,  has 
become  a  disciple  and  now  proclaims 
the  faith  he  once  destroyed.  —  Mr. 
Fukuzawa,  who  three  years  agopublished 
a  book,  urging  that  Christianity  be  not 
eyen  tolerated  within  the  empire,,  has 
recently  completely  changed  his  ground 
and  a  series  of  articles  from  his  pen 


baye  appeared  in  the  J^i  Sklimpo^ 
urging  with  equal  yebemenoe  the  ^dop- 
Uon  cf  QiriiliafiUy  by  ths  Japane»e  ;  and 
this  not  as  a  religious  oonyert,  but  on 
purely  economic  and  political  grounds, 
as  the  best  thing  for  Japan,  ethically 
and  socially. — In  May,  last  year,  a  Tri- 
ennial Conference  of  Natiye  Christians 
met  at  Tokio,  and  was  manrelloualy 
blessed  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood.  A  pho- 
tograph of  forty  of  the  natiye  pastors 
and  workers  present  from  different 
Mission  Boards,  has  been  prepared. 
What  a  signal  mark  of  the  rapid  moye- 
ment  of  missions  in  Japan,  since,  fifteen 
years  ago,  nearly  eyery  one  of  these 
conyerts  was  immersed  in  the  death- 
shades  of  paganism  I  Tet  Japan  haa  in 
her  national  uniyersity  800  students, 
and  not  one  Christian  among  them. 

Atbica.  —  "Umzilla's  Mission**  is 
hereafter  to  be  known  as  East  Central 
African. — The  moyements  of  the  Mahdi 
in  the  Sudan,  are  watched  by  the  fHends 
•of  the  missions.  Should  he  establish 
himself  as  prophet  and  gain  adherents 
by  military  success,  it  will  be  disastrous 
to  the  mission  work  in  Abyssinia.  A 
deadly  enmity  exists  between  the  Chris- 
tians of  Abyssinia  and  the  Mohamme- 
dans; and  should  the  cause  of  the 
False  Prophet  prosper,  a  repetition  of 
the  calamity  of  350  years  ago,  when 
the  Moslems  oyerran  the  country  and 
destroyed  eyerything  before  them,  is  to 
be  feared. — ^The  French  Qoyemment 
has  practically  broken  up  our  schools  at 
Gaboon  by  requiring  instruction  to  be 
giyen  in  French  and  that  half  the  time 
be  spent  in  teaching  French.  It  seems 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  French  to 
hinder  or  destroy  the  missionary  work 
of  other  Christian  people.  She  forces 
whiskey  on  Madagascar  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  the  braye  Hoyas.  She  quar- 
rels with  China  and  exposes  Chinese 
Christians  to  persecution.  She  breaks 
up  our  mission  schools  at  €kiboon. 

Rer.  €•  Jokes,  of  Madagascar,  at  a  re- 
cent public  meeting  in  England  stated 
that  sixty  years  since  no  one  in  the 
island  could  read;  but  now  300,000  oould 
read,  and  most  of  them  possess  at  least 
part  of  the  Bible. 
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OhrSstmu. 

'•Rmgmt,ytajttattpherat 
Owe  Mm  OMT  AMum  eon. 

Vliktm  power  to  lomkimrmmtetm; 
^Mktfmr  tOeer  ckime 

Aaildlkebaaf^heaven^tdeqit  organ  Mow, 
^*dtgUkif(mrnin^/bidharmiomff 
tUkuffiaommni  to  tke  angdie tympkmjf, 

^'"'npot^fsniqfkmff, 

fimewOlrunbaekandJttektheaffeqfgoUk 
AMdtpeekkdvamify 
Waikken  torn  ttitd  die. 

And  l^fwu  tin  will  melt  from  eartkfy  motdd; 
AnikdlitKlfwiapanamav, 
Ani  leave  kardatorma  mantiotu  to  the  peering 

An.- 

-MnsoH.  on  The  Morning  qf  ChriiCtNaiioiig, 

^haned^thenineieenthcentiwyit/nmtheteed' 
towing  oftheJlrtL 


OnrChristxnaiQift. 

Who  gave  himself  for  us.— Titus  ii:  14. 

Thu  was  truly  an  infinite  gift— the 
7iefaflst»  grandest  gift  ever  made  in  Gk>d's 
universe.    It  was  a  *'  Christmas  "  gift 
to  the  world,  and  a  gift  of  such  tran- 
scendent worth  and  saoredness  as  to 
immortalijse  the  day  and  associate  it 
with  man's   redemption  and  Christ's 
lore  and  sacrifice  through  all  eternity. 
1^0  less  a  gift  would  ayail.    No  angel  or 
arehangel  would    haTC  sufficed.     The 
eDe  sacrifice  demanded  was  the  Eternal 
Son  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father;  and  it 
WIS  made— freely  made:  and  the  an- 
gelic hosts  were  sent  down  to  announce 
it  on  the  first  Christmas  morning. 

In  ▼iew  of  God's  great  Christmas  gift 
for  man's  salration,  to^  gift  shall  we 
make  in  return  to  Him  and  His  cause? 
We  are  accustomed  to  make  gifts  to  our 
friends  on  this  joyful  day:  what  gift 
shall  we  make  to  God  for  His  *'  unspeak> 
able  gift"  to  as  ? 

1.  The  gift  of  our  supreme  love.  He 
is  worthy  of  it»  and  we  are  under  the 
kigheet  and  most  sacred  obligation  to 
render  it  "My  son,  giye  me  thine 
beart,"  God  is  saying  to  each  one  of  us 
this  Christmas  morning.  Will  we  do 
it?  Will  we  make  a  solemn  tow  this 
Tery  day  to  lay  this  sacrifice  upon  His 
sltar? 


2.  The  gift  of  our  service.  He  com- 
mands it:  "  Go,  work  in  my  yineyard." 
We  are  not  our  own;  bought  with  a 
price,  redeemed  with  blood— the  life  of 
the  Son  of  God  laid  down  to  sstc  us. 
Love,  gratitude,  oonsistency,  binds  us 
to  devote  our  entire  life  and  being  to 
the  service  of  God:  and  this  is  the  very 
purpose  of  God's  great  gift. 

3.  The  gift  of  our  svbsUmee,  Think, 
to-day,  what  we  owe  to  God  for  the  gift 
of  His  Son  I  Can  we  do  less  than  honor 
Him  with  our  worldly  goods  ?  Amaz- 
ing condescension,  that  He  should  ac- 
cept so  mean  an  offering,  Bat  He  does; 
and  when  the  heart  goes  with  it,  it  con- 
secrates the  offering,  and,  like  the  wid- 
ow's mites,  it  becomes  a  power  for  good. 

i.  The  gift  of  sj^mpatAyand  good  wiU 
to  our  fellow-men,  that  we  may  lift  them 
up  and  bring  them  into  the  sunshine 
of  God's  love,  and  diffuse  the  spirit  and 
blessings  of  a  genuine  Christmas  over 
all  the  earth. 


Bow  the  Oospel  Ptodamation  shonld  be 

Beceiyel 

The  glorious  gospel  oj  the  Uessed  God, — 
1  Tim.  i:  11.— Take  heed,  iher^ore, 
how  ye  hear, — Luke  viii:  18. 

1.  Hear  with  faith.  It  must  be  be- 
lieved—believed with  the  heart  It 
claims  to  be  a  letter  from  our  Father  in 
heaven;  a  message  from  the  Sovereign 
of  the  universe:  a  proffer  of  pardon 
and  life  from  the  divine  Son  of  God: 
and  it  must  receive  our  frank,  honest, 
entire  belief  and  acceptance  as  such — 
as  Gk>d*s  own  testimony  to  us. 

2.  Hear  with  gladness.  The  message 
should  thrill  our  hearts  with  hope  and 
excitement.  It  should  rouse  us  from 
the  lethargy  of  sin.  It  should  stir  us 
up  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before 
us.  Our  souls  should  bound  to  meet 
our  great  Deliverer,  and  hail  Him  with 
Joyful  acclaim.  Our  hearts  should  open 
at  once  to  His  words,  and  our  lips  take 
up  the  angel  song  and  roll  it  over  the 
earth. 

3.  Hear  with  graUiude,  No  friend 
ever  made  such  a  sacrifice,  no  king  ever 
made  such  a  princely  gift,  no  sovereign 
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ever  proffered  sach  terms  and  snoh  gifts 
to  bis  sabjeots;  no  message  ever  oame 
ftreigbted  witb  such  loye  and  blessed- 
ness. And  sball  not  oar  hearts  melt 
into  tenderness  and  glow  with  grati- 
tude, and  we  go  through  the  world  all 
aflame  with  holy  enthusiasm  ? 

4.  Hear  with  hearffdt  sympathy  <xnd  ech 
operation.  If  we  are  to  participate  in 
the  blessings  of  this  glorious  Gk>spel, 
we  must  share  in  its  duties,  its  serrices, 
its  responsibilities.  It  is  a  mutual,  a 
reciprocal  service.  Weare  to  denyour- 
seWes  and  follow  Ohrist,  to  renounce 
the  world  and  fellowship  the  cross. 
*'  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.** 
Christ  has  redeemed  a  people  that  they 
may  glorify  Him  in  their  bodies  and 
spirits  which  are  His. 


and  equipped  for  the  moral  reformation 
of  the  whole  world.— BUAop  iSifnpfon. 


ChriBtmai  Thonglits. 

.  •  .  Christmas  is,  indeed,  the  sea- 
son of  regenerated  feelins — the  season 
for  kindling  not  merely  the  fire  of  hos- 
pitality in  tne  hall,  but  thegenial  flame 
of  charity  in  the  heart—  W,  Irving, 

.  .  .  The  relations  of  Christians  to 
each  other  are  like  the  several  flowers 
in  a  garden  that  have  upon  each  the 
dew  of  heaven,  which,  beinff  shaken  bv 
the  wind,  they  let  fall  the  dew  at  eacn 
other's  roots,  whereby  they  are  jointly 
nourished,  and  become  nourishers  of 
one  another. — Bunyan, 

.  .  .  Unlike  all  other  founders  of  re- 
ligious faith,  Christ  had  no  selfishness; 
and  His  system,  unlike  all  other  sys- 
tems of  worship,  was  bloodless,  bound- 
lessly beneficent,  inexpressibly  pure, 
and— most  marvelous  of  all — went  to 
break  all  bonds  of  body  and  soul,  and 
to  cast  down  every  temporal  and  every 
spiritual  tyranny. —  W,  HowUt. 

.  .  .  The  Church  must  grope  her  way 
into  the  alleys  and  courtv  and  purlieus 
of  the  city,  and  up  the  broken  stair- 
cases, and  into  the  oare  room,  and  be- 
side the  loathsome  sufferer;  she  must 
|;o  down  into  the  pit  with  the  miner, 
into  the  forecastle  with  the  sailor,  into 
the  tent  with  the  soldier,  into  the  shop 
with  the  mechanic^  into  the  factory 
with  the  operative,  into  the  field  with 
the  farmer,  into  the  counting-room  with 
the  merchant.  Like  the  air,  the  Church 
must  press  equally  upon  all  the  sur- 
faces of  society;  like  the  sea,  flow  into 
every  nook  of  the  shore-line  of  human- 
ity; and  like  the  sun,  shine  on  things 
foul  and  low  as  well  as  fair  and  high; 
for  she  was  organized,  commissioned 


Tht  2lew  Teir. 

TVHnorrowk  and  to-momm,  and  tomtfrrcw 
Oreq)i  in  tkit  petig  pace  pom  doj/ to  daif. 
To  the  lad  tgOabte  qf  reearded  time  ; 
And  aU  am  federdayi  have  KgktedJhoU 
The  way  to  dutty  death.    Out,  out,  f»ritf  candle  f 
L{^'i  but  a  waUciJtg  thadow  ;  a  poor  player. 
That  itruUanipeiihi$  hour  vpcn  the  ttage. 
And  then  ii  heard  no  more :  itiia  tale 
Told  by  an  idut,  fuU  <^  oound  and  pnry, 
Siffn^^i^  nothing."— Maeb^  in  Shaketpeare, 

Cub  Hastsnino  Yeabs. 

We  spend  our  yearaasa  tale  that  is  told, — 
Ps.  xc:  9. 

In  the  margin  of  our  Bibles  this  ia 
**a8  a  meditation.*'  Some  render  it 
*'a8  a  thought" — ^the  most  rapid  of  all 
things;  others  "as  a  sigh,"  thatesoapea 
from  US  and  vanishes.  Our  version 
renders  it,  "  as  a  tale  that  is  told  "—an 
idle  story  that  is  told  for  a  moment's 
amusement,  and  then  forgotten.  The 
meaning  is,  that  life  is  suffered  to  pass 
as  a  thing  of  no  serious  moment;  spent 
without  regard  to  life's  supreme  end; 
spent  in  follies,  trifles,  pastimes,  which 
yield  no  good  or  abiding  results. 

And,  alas  I  is  not  this  true  of  th» 
mass  of  mankind?  J>o  any  of  us  live 
as  if  we  believed  our  years  were  *'  num- 
bered," were  fleeting,  were  hastening 
to  a  dose,  and  yet  hold  in  their  bosom 
our  eternal  destiny?  Shall  we  not 
pause  on  the  threshold  of.  this  new  year 
and  ask  our  souls  a  few  solemn  ques- 
tions appropriate  to  the  season,  and 
ponder  them  in  the  light  of  the  grave 
and  an  opening  eternity? 

1.  Looking  hack  over  our  past  lives, 
let  each  ask  himself,  "How  old  art 
thou  f"  Not  in  years  merely — for  life  is 
not  measured  by  time,  but  by  deeds; 
but  how  old  in  solid,  permanent  acqui* 
sition  ?  How  old  in  reference  to  Gk>d 
and  eternity?  How  old  in  wisdom  and 
grace  and  holy  living?  How  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  new  life;  in  making  your 
calling  and  election  sure;  in  overcom- 
ing the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devils 
and  achieving  the  high  purpose  of  Qod 
in  giving  us  life  and  probation  in  this 
gospel  world?    Have  we  parted  with 
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om  past  yean  only  for  their  worth  T  and 
their  worth,  ask  d&OhrhtdBt 

2.  Looking  forwErd,  let  each  reader 
aik  himself,  as  in  Ood's  presence  and. 
▼ith  the  solemn  light  of  eternity  al- 
ready encompassing  his  path:  What  re- 
port of  my  life  haTe  past  years  sent 
fonrard  to  the  great  white  Throne? 
What  is  my  moral  reckoning,  here  and 
now  as  the  year  of  our  Lord  1884  doses 
finally  its  aoconnts  for  the  judgment 
day?  What  are  my  plans,  purposes, 
resolTes,  for  the  New  Year  of  Grace,  if 
DiTine  Mercy  shall  allot  it  to  me  ?  Shall 
I  oontinne  to  live  at  this  poor  dying 
nte,  or  shall  I  shake  off  sloth,  indiffer- 
ence, nnbelief,  worldliness;  and  lay- 
ing aside  the  sins  which  do  so  easily 
heset  me,  ran  with  becoming  earnest- 
ness the  race  of  life,  and  press  on  to 
reach  the  goal  already  near  at  hand  ? 
Shall  I  pnt  off  till  next  year  what  God, 
eonsoience,  duty,  and  eternity  declare 
ahonld  be  done  this  year  ? 

"  To-morrow  t 
Where  is  to-morrow  t    In  snother  world  I" 

And  there  our  spirit  may  be  before  it9 
light  dawns  on  earth.  Think  of  it! 
Think  how  short,  how  uncertain,  life  is, 
and  what  momentous  issues  hang  upon 
it!  Let  the  daily  prayer  of  our  heart 
be:  **8o  teach  ns  to  number  our  days 
that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto 
wisdom." 

"life  to  abort  and  time  ia  fleettn^ 

And  our  hearts,  though  strong  and  biare^ 
BtOl  Uke  mufBed  drums  are  beating 
Vomeral  maiv.heii  to  the  graye." 


The  Testimony  of  the  Past 

Tf  leaoio  in  ail  your  hearts  and  in  aU  your 
soiiis,  that  not  one  thing  hath  failed  ofaU 
the  good  things  ichich  the  Lord  your  Qod 
spake  oonoeming  you.** — Josh,  xxlii:  14. 

The  covenant  faithfulness  of  God  in 
the  past  is  one  of  the  most  proper  and 
inspiring  themes  of  contemplation 
which  the  close  of  the  old  or  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  year  suggests.  On  his 
deathbed  "  Joshua  called  for  all  Israel 
snd  for  their  elders,"  and  alter  rehears- 
ing to  them  all  that  God  had  done  for 
them  and  solemnly  exhorting  them  to 
■srve  Him  faithfully  in  the  future,  be 


tells  them  that  *<  he  is  going  the  way  of 
all  the  earth,*'  and  appeals  to  the  testi- 
mony of  their  own  experience  that  the 
God  of  Israel  had  verified  every  prom- 
ise of  good  which  He  had  made  to  them; 
and  on  the  strength  of  this  he  bases  a 
terrible  warning  of  evil  to  come,  if  they 
shall  transgress  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  which  they  had  entered  into. 

The  same  is  true  to-day  of  every 
individual  and  every  family,  of  every 
church  and  nation.  God  has  been  faith- 
fid  to  His  wordf  in  every  particular,  in 
every  condition,  in  every  relation,  in 
all  time,  and  to  the  fullest  extent. 
"Not  one  thing  hath  failed '*  us  in  all 
the  past  that  Gk>d  had  promised.  The 
years,  the  centuries,  the  cycles  of  time, 
bear  testimony  to  His  absolute  and  un- 
changing truthfulness.  "Te  know  in 
all  your  hearts  and  in  all  your  souls  " 
that  '*  God  keepeth  covenant  with  His 
people."  Not  one  "jot  or  tittle  of  His 
word  "  ever  fails. 

And  the  Past  is  the  pledge  of  the 
Future.  Not  more  certainly  did  God 
verify  His  promises  to  us  during  the 
past  year  than  He  will  during  the  pres- 
ent. He  will  stand  by  His  word  in 
every  time  of  future  trial  and  need,  as 
He  has  in  all  times  past.  And  the  same 
truthfulness  and  faithfulness  which 
secured  to  us,  in  years  gone  by,  mercies 
numberless,  and  blessings  abundant, 
which  call  to-day  for  gratitudes,  will  be 
sure  to  bring  evil,  sore  and  dreadful,  if 
we  forsake  the  God  of  our  fathers  and 
go  after  strange  gods.  The  Past  utters 
a  voice  of  solemn  warning  as  well  as  a 
voice  of  thanksgiving. 

The  Uncertainty  of  the  FntTire, 

Whereas  ye  know  not  Vihat  shciU  be  on  the 
morrow. —J M.  iv:  14. 

Blbssxd  uncertainty  I  It  is  a  main- 
spring of  present  activity.  Without  it 
the  dread  that  restrains  the  vicious,  the 
hope  that  sustains  the  struggling,  the  * 
aspiration  that  exalts  the  noble,  would 
be  little  else  than  a  name.  We  should 
view  the  sorrows  of  the  coming  years, 
and  our  efforts  would  be  paralyzed.  We 
should  seethe  certain  Joys  of  the  future 
and  our  exertions,  which  are  of  more 
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^orth  than  the  joys,  would  grow  sUok. 
Charaoter  would  loae  its  sturdy  strength. 
Paith  would  lose  the  discipline  that  is 
the  chief  purpose  of  our  earthly  proba- 
tion.   Life  would  lose  its  significance. 

.  •  .  Years  are  fingers  of  time. — BvenL 

.  .  .  Years  are  the  best  preachers. — 
A,  VQfrrma9, 

.  .  .  How  the  years  race  by  when  we 
4ire  growing  old — A.  Young.. 

.  .  .  When  young  our  years  are  ages; 
in  mature  life  they  are  365  days  ;  in  old 
age  they  haTe  dwindled  to  a  few  weeks. 
— OasparetL 

.  .  .  The  feet  of  years  fall  noiseless; 
^e  heed,  we  note  them  not,  till  tracking 
the  same  course  we  passed  long  since, 
we  are  startled  to  find  how  deep  the  im- 
pressions they  leaye  behind;  to  rerisit 
the  scenes  of  our  youth  is  to  commune 
with  the  ghost  of  ourselyes  and  with 
those  who  haye  departed  on  that  event- 
ful Toyage  from  which  there  is  no  re- 
turn.— M,  Wiggles  worth, 

.  .  .  The  years  — how  theT  have 
passed  I  They  are  gone  as  clouds  go  on 
a  summer  day:  they  came,  they  grew, 
they  rolled  full-orbed,  they  waned,  they 
■died,  and  their  story  is  told.  Years  that 
wrought  upon  us  in  thought  and  deed 
with  the  force  and  power  of  eternity — 
years  whose  marks  we  shall  carry  for- 
•ever — were  dissolyed  like  the  dew  and 
their  work  is  finished. — H.  W.  Bee^her. 


B,  n&e  Iaw  of  JiMtioe.    "The  law  of  trath 

In  hto  month  and  eqnitj  WMi  not  found  in 


hia  Upa;  he  walked  with  me  In  peace  and 
initj."— MaL  ii:  6.     Ber.  Daidd  Swing. 
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AND  TEZTS   07  BSOENT 
LEADma  SEBMOKS. 

1.  Oonadenoe  Teimie  Expediency.  *'  And  when 
the  woman  $aw  that  the  nee  was  good.'* 
etc.— Oeneeis  iii:  6.  J.  M.  Ladlow,  DJ},, 
Brooklyn. 

-3.  Jehovah-Jireh.  "And  Abriham  catted  tka 
MMM  of  thai  place  Jehooah-Jirek:  at  U  i$  ioid 
to  tkiM  day.  In  the  Mount  </  Ike  Lord  U  mHoU  be 
t0en."~Gen.  zxii:  U.  Rev.  Charles  H. 
burgeon,  London. 

Z,  Vice  in  Great  Cities.  "From  abore  the 
horse  gate  repaired  the  priests,  every  one 
oyer  against  hia  hoase.'^Neh.  iii:  28.  L 
Spencer  Kennard,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

4.  The  Bestfolnees  of  Religion.  "He  maketh 
me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures."  etc. — 
Ps.  xxiii:  2.  Chas.  H.  Parkhurst.  D.D., 
New  York. 

^.  Need  of  Practical  Religion.  "  Cast  thy  burden 
upon  the  Lord  uid  He  shall  sustain 
thee."— Ps.  It:  22.  T.  DeWitt  TUmage. 
D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

€.  Bamaritaniam.  "  Then  I  aune  to  them  of  the 
captivity,  .  .  .  and  I  sat  where  they  sat, 
uid  remained  there  astonished  among 
them  seven  days."— Ese.  iii:  15.  F.  A. 
Noble,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

7.  Strength  and  Recovery.  "And  I  will  strengthen 
them  in  the  Lord,  and  they  shall  walk  up 
and  down  in  His  name,  saith  the  Lord."— 
Zech.  x:  12.  Rev.  Charles  H.  Spuigeon, 
London. 
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9.  Jhe  Education  of  the  6ouL  "  Enter  ye  in 
at  the  strsight  gate."  etc— Matt  vU:  U 
14.    Rev.  Henry  ward  Beecher,  Brookljm. 

10.  The  Qreatness  of  Ood  and  the  Brevity  of 
Time  as  Incentives  to  Christian  Fidelity. 
"What  1  oould  ye  not  watch  with  wu  sm 
Aourr— Matt  xxvli :  40.  J.  M.  Ludlow. 
P.Dm  Brooklyn. 

U.  Divine  Encouragement  "Master,  we  have 
toiled  all  the  night  and  have  taken  noth- 
ing: nevertheless,  at  thy  word  I  will  let 
down  the  net  "—Luke  v :  6.  Dean  Yaughan. 
D.D.,  London. 

12.  Faith  and  Fact  "And  he  said  unto  them. 
What  things  r'— Luke  xxiv:  10.  Jesae  B. 
Thomas,  D  J).,  Brooklyn. 

18.  The  Ifarstlc  Highway.  "Hereafter  ye  ahall 
eee  heaven  open  and  the  angels  of  Ood 
ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of 
Man.-^-John  1:  61.  ^W.  F.  QiU.  DJ).. 
Brooklyn. 

14.  Has  the  Pulpit  lost  Its  Powert  (Based  on 
the  character  of  John.]  "These  tiiinn 
write  I  tmto  you."— 1  John  U:  1.  R.  8. 
liacArthur,  D.D.,  New  York. 

U.  Worldly  Infiuence  in  the  Church.  "And 
unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Thyatiia 
write."  etc.— Rev.  ii:  1».29.  Howard 
Crosby,  D.D.,  New  York. 
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1.  A  Noteworthy  Suicide.  ("And  Ahlthophel 
put  his  household  in  order,  and  hanged 
himself."— 2  Sam.  xvii:  23.) 

9.  Becioe  for  a  Revival.  ("If  any  people  . . . 
shall  humble  themselves  and  pray  and  seek 
my  fMe,"  etc.— 2  Chron.  vii:  14.) 

8.  The  Unknown  Depths  of  Sin.  ("  And  Basael 
said.  But  what  is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he 
should  do  this  great  thing  r'— 2  Vinga  viii: 
IS.) 

4.  The  Defensive  and  the  Aggressive  Wacfttfe  of 

the  Church.  ("They  that  builded  on  the 
wall  and  they  that  bare  burdens^**  etc— 
Neh.  Iv:  17, 18.) 

5.  TheUnprofltableneasof  Sin.  ("I  have  sinned 

and  perverted  that  which  was  right  and  it 
profited  me  not"— Job  xxxiii:  27.) 

6.  nie  Beacons  of  Hope.    ("And  now  men  see 

not  the  bri^t  likht  which  is  in  the 
clouds.**— Job  xxxvu:  21.) 

7.  The  Qreat  Miracle.    ("And he  shaU  bring 

forth  thy  righteousnms  as  the  Ugfat  and  the 
judgment  as  the  noonday."— Ps.  xxxvli:  6.) 

8.  The  Conflict    ("The  watchman  saith.  Hie 

morning  cometh.  and  at»o  the  nigkU" — ^Isa. 
.      xxi:  11.  12.) 

0.  Spiritual  Relationship.  (**  Who  is  my  mother, 
and  who  are  my  brethren  ? . . .  whosoever 
will  do  the  will  of  my  Father . . .  the  same 
is  my  mother,"  etc— Matt  xli:  49,  80.) 

10.  The  Idolatry  of  Love.    [The  worship  of  the 

Virgin,  a  Romish  abuse.]  ("Bleased  art 
thou  among  women."— Luke  i:  28.) 

11.  Mutual  Abiding.    ("Abide  in  me,  and  I  in 

you." — John  iv:  4.) 

12.  Polemical  Christians.    ("Lest  there  be  de- 

bates, envyings,  wrattis.  strifes,"  etc— 2 
Cor.  xii:  20.) 

18.  Sophisms  of  the  Schools.  ("Avoiding pro- 
fane and  vain  babblings."— 1  Tim.  vi:  20.) 

14.  Tact  in  Reproving.  ("Nevertheless  I  have 
somewhat  against  thee,  because  thou  hast 
left  thy  first  love."— Rev.  ii:  4.) 
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FBZACBEBS  EZOBAHGQIG^  VIEWS. 

^Tke§aTtmcaKr^dobo^(heiTdMtifami1ht$artitfraid<f  mittiHg Uin tks least palrHadari  anitku 
ilOf  raMsn^  their  diaptdingt,'*— Baxter, 

better.  It  is  too  evident  that  his  fight- 
ing days,  if  he  ever  had  any,  are  over. 

Paul  writes  Timothy:  "Let  no  man 
despise  thyyonth;'*  which  implies  that 
it  would  be  his  own  fanlt  if  he  failed  to 
command  respect.  With  no  less  appro- 
priateness may  ministers  over  40  be  ex- 
horted to  let  no  man  despise  their  age. 
It  pays  no  man  to  quarrel  with  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  age;  we  are  to  take  things 
as  they  are  and  make  the  best  of  them. 
Sometimes  elderly  ministers  speak  con- 
temptuously of  the  disposition  of  the 
churches  to  secure  young  men:  they 
ought,  rather,  to  thank  God  that  our 
young  ministers  are  thus  welcomed. 

Mr.  Beecher,  in  the  article  mentioned, 
refers  to  the  repetition  of  sermons  as 
if  it  was  an  infirmity  peculiar  to  middle- 
aged  or  elderly  ministers.  In  this  I  do 
not  agree  with  him.  I  think  ministers 
repeat  sermons  during  the  first  ten  years 
of  their  ministry  quite  as  much  as  in 
after  life.  But  this  repetition  of  ser- 
mons is  a  subject  which  should  be  dis- 
cussed by  itself ;  it  has  no  necessary 
connection  with  age.  There  is  a  proper 
and  an  improper  way  of  relying  upon 
past  preparation.  Ministers  who  neyer 
repeat,  for  the  sake  of  assuring  their 
congregations  that  they  always  have 
fresh  material,  run  the  risk  of  having 
it  too  freak. 

But  since  ministers  in  middle  life  are 
strongly  suspected  of  repeating  their 
sermons,  they  must  be  all  the  more  on 
the  alert  to  make  such  reference  to  cur- 
rent events  as  will  relieve  their  congre- 
gations of  all  such  unjust  suspicions.  Do 
not  ministers  who  have  passed  the  dead 
line  sometimes  betray  a  weakness  in 
talking  about  their  age  ?  Elderly  min- 
isters refer  to  their  experiences  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  years  ago,  when  the  same 
references  would  be  equally  valuable 
were  they  to  omit  the  dates,  and  more 
prudent.  In  this,  we  are  only  asking  that 
the  man  should  pass  for  what  he  is 
worth,  and  not  raise  the  question  of  age 
to  his  own  prejudice.  Elderly  minis- 
ters need  also  to  be  cautioned  against 


Old  Age  in  the  IDnistrj. 

I  was  mneb  interested  in  liir.  Beech- 
tfs  views  in  Ths  Hoiolktio  MoNTHiiT 
(ToL  Ym.,  p.  422),  in  answer  to  the 
qTie6tion«  "Why  do  clergymen,  as  arulci 
lose  their  hold  on  the  public  as  they  ad- 
vance in  age?"  The  stress  which  he 
IsyB  on  the  importance  of  a  personal 
hold  upon  the  individuals  of  the  con- 
gregation by  the  pastor  was  none  too 
strong.  But  from  my  observation,  I  am 
led  to  suspect  that  gray  hairs  are  not  as 
responsibie  for  unpopularity  and  failure 
as  is  supposed.  If  a  man  is  over  forty, 
and  finds  himself  going  from  place  to 
place,  he  is  almost  sure  to  attribute  it  to 
his  age  and  to  the  dislike  which  congre- 
gations have  to  gray  hairs;  and  yet  the 
same  man  may  have  been  as  unaccept- 
able before  he  was  forty  as  after.  So, 
too,  with  congregations:  if  they  wish 
to  get  rid  of  a  minister  who  happens  to 
be  over  45,  they  let  him  down  softly  by 
hints  that  he  is  on  the  decline;  while 
his  real  defects  may  be  such  as  have 
no  necessary  connection  with  his  age. 
Every  minister,  young  and  old,  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  special  interest 
which  congregations  take  in  young 
ministers  is  for  what  they  promise  to  &«, 
while  they  value  men  of  mature  years  for 
what  they  rww  are.  The  public  is  dis- 
posed to  give  every  man  a  fair  chance; 
but  when  a  man  has  had  his  chance 
and  has  failed,  he  must  not  complain 
if  the  churches  refuse  him  a  second 
probation. 

We  have  only  to  look  around  us  to 
find  not  a  few  ministers  between  40  and 
65  who  are  doing  grand  work  for  the 
Master,  and  a  work  that  is  fairly  appre- 
ciated by  the  churches.  The  way  clerks 
hold  their  places  is  by  activity,  thor- 
oughness and  faithfulness  in  employers' 
service;  and  the  sooner  ministers  adopt 
the  same  rule,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all 
parties  concerned.  When  the  strongest 
claim  a  minister  can  make  for  his  place 
is  to  the  pity  of  the  more  tender-hearted 
ot  his  flock,  the  sooner  he  falls  into 
the  hands  of  some  Relief  Board  the 
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negligence  in  mfttiers  of  dress  and 
personal  appearance.  Regard  for  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law  does  not 
compensate  for  neglect  of  the  tithes  of 
mint  and  anise  and  cnmmin.  The  open- 
ing or  closing  of  a  pulpit  often  hinges 
upon  the  question  of  personal  appear- 
ance. In  conversing  with  a  minister 
in  regard  to  an  aged  pastor  who  has  held 
the  same  pulpit  for  over  forty  years 
with  unabated  popularity,  he  told  me 
that  this  rare  foot  was  accounted  for  in 
part  to  his  mind,  by  the  cleanly,  tidy  and 
wholesome  habits  of  this  aged  pastor. 
However  pinched  the  salary  may  be,  no 
minister  can  afford  to  be  careless  in  per- 
sonal appearance.  In  this  respect,  at 
least,  he  must  know  how  to  make  bricks 
without  straw. 

Again,  ministers  who  have  been  some- 
what prominent  for  their  strength  and 
culture  should  be  cautious  that  they  do 
not  count  too  much  upon  their  reputa- 
tions. A  man's  reputation  will  sustain 
him  only  so  long  as  he  sustains  his  rep- 
utation. If  he  ceases  activity  and  rests 
upon  it,  it  will  let  him  down;  and  the 
many  preachers  who  have  been  letdown 
in  this  way  shotdd  be  a  warning  to  every 
minister  who  has  done  good  work  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  that  he  must  for- 
get the  things  which  are  behind,  and 
reach  forth  unto  those  that  are  before. 
In  a  word,  his  success  in  the  future,  not 
less  than  in  the  past,  will  be  the  result 
of  patient,  hard  work.  P. 

"Bowto  Economise  Time  and  Strength." 

To  this  question  of  a  young  minister 
I  reply:  1.  Learn  shorthand  while  time 
is  cheap.  This  will  enable  you  to  do 
three  hours  work  in  one  in  the  way  of 
writing;  and  at  ministers*  meetings,  con- 
ventions, etc.,  to  take  down  speeches 
and  remarks  in  the  exact  words  in 
which  they  are  spoken.  2.  An  eminent 
preacher  in  New  York  city  gives  a  good 
hint  in  saying  that  he  has  gained  greatly 
in  his  Bible  study  by  deferring  his  morn- 
ing paper  till  after  dinner,  instead  of 
giving  it  the  best  hour  of  the  day,  and 
so  preoccupying  the  mind  with  trifles 
when  it  should  be  clear  and  fresh  for 
professional  studies.   3.  Concentrate  all 


business  errands,  as  far  as  possible,  into 
one  day — Monday,  perhaps.  4L  Have  it 
understood  that  callers  will  be  more  wel- 
come in  the  afternoon  than  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  let  the  wife  or  some  other  person 
keep  all  callers  away,  except  those  of 
exceptional  urgency,  until  after  dinner. 

5.  Do  nothing  that  you  can  delegate 
to  others  whose  time  is  less  valuable — 
such  as  copying  extracts,  making  dupli- 
cates of  letters,  culling  newspapers,  and 
carrying  messages.  Even  in  church- 
work  do  as  few  as  possible  of  the  things 
that  can  be  delegated  to  laymen.  ''Bet- 
ter,"* says  Mr.  Moody,  **  to  set  ten  men 
at  work  than  to  do  ten  men*s  work;" 
better,  not  only  in  that  it  economizes 
the  minister's  time,  but  also  in  that  it 
brings  the  blessings  of  service  to  others. 

6.  Most  important  of  all,  learn  that  the 
art  of  reading  in  these  days  is  the  art  of 
skipping — skipping  whole  books  that  are 
interestingbutunimportant  ;andinbook8 
that  are  read,  skipping  chapters  that 
treat  of  matters  in  regard  to  which  the 
reader  is  informed  already,  and  reading 
other  books,  as  many  rapid  readers  do, 
by  reading  the  preface  and  concluding 
chapter,  and  then,  by  the  table  of  con- 
tents, dipping  into  the  few  points  in 
the  book  that  are  of  chief  importance. 
Especially  is  this  art  of  skipping  neces- 
sary in  periodical  literature.  Daily 
papers  should  be  read  with  discrimina- 

• 

tion,  and  on  the  principle  of  selection. 
We  should  no  more  allow  ourselves  to 
gossip  with  a  dmly  paper  than  with  a 
friend — ^no  more  read  all  the  columns 
of  the  news  than  of  advertisements,  but 
both  selectively.  Even  in  the  religious 
papers  and  magazines  it  will  be  found 
an  immense  economy  of  time  to  read  by 
titles  all  articles  not  of  immediate  use. 
Mark  articles  of  value  not  of  immediate 
importance,  and  afterward  cut  out  and 
file  away  for  reading  when  that  topic 
is  under  consideration;  or,  if  the  paper 
or  periodical  is  not  to  be  cut,  such  arti- 
cles may  be  indexed,  so  that  they  may 
be  referred  to  when  needed.  By  the  use 
of  a  scrap-cabinet  or  index-file  one  can 
have  all  his  valuable  reading  of  tran- 
sient literature  as  available  for  refer- 
ence as  the  articles  in  the  encyclopo- 
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din.  7.  MaohTaliiablereAding  maybe 
done  daring  one's  life  by  haTing  a  book 
ahrajB  at  hand  to  occupy  his  spare 
moments  at  home,  in  the  cars,  or  in  the 
interrals  of  business  or  social  engage- 
ments, finally,  a  minister  may  man- 
age to  do  a  good  deal  of  thinking  and 
fermon-preparation  in  his  walks  and 
while  mulriTig  pastoral  calls  and  on 
joomeys,  by  having  a  text  or  topic  in 
mind,  and  letting  his  mind  work  and 
keeping  his  eyes  and  ears  open  that  he 
may  gather,  while  conversing  with  na- 
tare  or  having  intercourse  with  the 
outward  world  of  mankind,  facts  and 
iDxistoitions  that  will  give  point  and 
ibroe  to  his  preaching. 
'SeD  York,  Wh^bub  F.  Cbaftb. 


Fi'dMrvIng  Sertpi. 

I  would  recommend  the  following 
plan  for  the  preservation  of  newspaper, 
magazine  and  other  scraps:  Have  a 
drawer  of  convenient  width,  say  about 
ox  inches,  or  a  wide  drawer  divided  into 
iOeys  by  light  partitions.  Get  envel- 
q>e8  to  fit  and  put  your  scrape  into 


them.  Hark  each  envelope  at  the  top 
in  bold  hand  with  the  general  topic  of 
the  scraps  within,  and  underneath  this 
indicate  the  special  treatment  of  this 
topic  to  be  found  in  each  of  the  scraps. 
To  illustrate:  take  one  marked  Temper^ 
once.    Under  this  I  find  written, 

"How  Prohlbitkm  woito  in  Fintiff  " 
"Tempenuice  and  the  BepabUoan  Ptfty." 
*' Prohibition  PUtform  of  '84.    The  money- 
coet  of  Intemperance,  etc" 

Arrange  envelopes  alphabetically  by 
their  general  topics,  and  thus  furnish 
at  once  both  a  receptacle  for  scraps  and 
an  index  to  them.  When  one  enyelope 
is  fun,  or  all  is  Initten  on  its  back  that 
is  desirable,  take  another  envelope  and 
continue  the  topic  in  it.  I  use  the  same 
general  plan  in  indexing  my  library, 
substituting  cards  for  envelopes.  It  is 
much  better  than  an  index  rerum 
(which  I  have  pretty  well  filled),  requir- 
ing less  writing,  and  references  under 
the  same  topic  will  be  found  together 
when  wanted.  I  think  whoever  tries 
this  plan  will  not  exchange  it  for  scrap- 
boolm  or  index  rerums. 

Webster  OUy,  Iowa.       J.  D.  Wxlls. 


EDITORIAL    SECTION. 

SEBXOinO  CBITXCISIC. 

hetUaia  ioutterfkatwkidkketkinkitke  kigheittruUi,lulUil^oUtdU  too  mtiA  in  advance  qf 
^tim«,mmir9m€mberikai,  wkOekeUadMtoendmUqftke  patt^ke  itapamUqftkefttture;  and  that  hit 
Ai^bf  are  as  children  bom  to  Urn,  wkkk  k$  mmgnci  caniu^Uidier 

A  DtfoetiTa  Flia  Oritidiad. 

''H.**  sends  us  the  plan  of  a  sermon 
for  criticism  on  GaL  v:  6:  ''Faith 
wUehworketh  by  love." 

Theme :  €Sirtetiaa  Enthneiaflm. 

L  Define  Bnthnelacm.  1.  Origin  of  the  word, 
•ad  iti  OMa  at  that  time.  2.  Etymology:  mark- 
iBf  ehangee  in  meaning.  8.  Emphaaiae  preeent 
QM—CIb-Miaii  enthnaiaam. 

n.  Enthnaiaam  anbJectiTely  conalclered.  €hd 
in.  Lore  dwelling  in  the  Ghriatian'e  heart  1. 
CkyalaUaed  eneigy;  eneigy  taking  form;  effl- 
dency.  9.  Gonoentiated  eameatneea;  ainoerity 
and  f1i>g1i>p<*—  of  paipoee.  8.  Unwavering  per- 
•ererance;  oontlnnity.  4.  Indomitable  oooiage; 
naveiji. 

in.  ObJectiTely  considered.  Lore  at  woi^ 
Love  glvee  filth  Ite  life,  and  oanaea  it  to  glow 
with  fervency,  bat  it  does  morec  it  gives  action. 
Tkitb  worhetk  by  love.  This  action  depends 
iQtoo  two  conditions,  viz.:  L  A  correct  idesL 


Love  reveala  C^ttriM.  as  the  One  altogether  lovely 
(a)  In  Hia  character.  (6)  In  Hia  work,  %  A 
worthy  cause.  Love  seeks  the  best  time,  place, 
subject  What  can  be  more  worthy  to  engage 
the  Christian's  powers  than  the  Oospel  T  When 
once  at  woik.  what  wiU  not  a  Christian  endure  t 
(Heb.  xL)  (Missionaries.)  Faith  may  subdue 
kingdoms,  may  overcome  worlds,  but  tint  of 
all  it  muat  be  inspired  by  lose.  Faith  worketh 
by  2oee. 

This  plan  has  some  excellent  features. 
Its  thoaghts  are  presented  in  orderly 
array  and  with  the  semblance  of  logic. 
The  topics  are  tersely  expressed  and  of 
practical  significance.  With  these  the 
preacher  onght  to  make  an  interesting 
and,  at  points,  an  impressive  discourse. 
There  lie  against  it,  however,  several 
serious  objections. 

1.  The  theme  ^  stated  does  not  fit 
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and  ftU  the  text,  (a)  EnthTuriAsm  is  far 
from  being  oommensnrate  with  love. 
Enthusiasm  is  simply  an  aroused  condi- 
tion of  the  mind,  regardless  of  the  qual- 
ity of  that  which  causes  the  excitement. 
Christian  enthusiasm  may  be  the  enthu- 
siasm of  hope,  as  for  reward;  the  glow 
of  the  conviction  of  sublime  truths; 
the  zeal  of  a  healthy  conscience;  the 
cheer  of  trust  regarding  the  fact  of 
our  own  salvation;  indeed,  any  fervor 
originating  in  the  course  of  Christian 
study  or  labor.  Love,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  peculiar  emotion.  It  centres 
upon  the  person  of  Christ,  and  reaches 
out  to  the  ioula  of  men.  It  is  that  fer- 
vor which  is  generated  by  the  contact  of 
spirit  with  spirit.  As  directed  toward 
Christ,  it  involves  the  sentiments  of  ad- 
miration and  gratitude;  as  directed  to- 
ward men,  it  weaves  in  those  of  deli- 
cacy, tenderness,  sympathy.  None  of 
these  are  necessarily  implied  in  the 
word  enthusiasm.  We  may  say  that 
Christian  enthusiasm  is  simply  the  fire 
on  the  altar,  while  Christian  love  is 
that  fire  enwrapping  a  prescribed  sacri- 
fice, or  consuming  the  spices  which 
emit  the  sacred  incense.  The  apostle 
says  something  vastly  more  than  that 
'  *  faith  worketh  by  ttdhusiasm,  **  When, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Church  a  lady 
of  the  noblest  rank  embraced  her  slave 
in  eternal  sisterhood,  as  they  stood 
together  in  the  arena,  *<  enthusiasm '* 
would  not  express  her  emotion.  Kor 
would  the  statement  that  Madame  Guy- 
on  was  an  enthusiastic  Christian  give 
any  picture  of  her  experience  when  she 

wrote: 

"  I  love  Tbee,  Lord,  .  .  . 

I  am  M  nothing,  and  rejoice  to  be 
Emptied  and  loet  and  swallowed  up  in  Thee." 
It  is  remarkable  that  neither  the  word 
*'  entheos,"  nor  any  word  derived  from 
it,  is  used  by  the  New  Testament  writers; 
although  it  was  a  word  commonly  used 
by  the  Greeks  to  express  religious  ex- 
citement and  zeaL  For  the  theme  se- 
lected, a  better  text  would  be  Bom.  xii: 
11:  "Fervent  in  spirit" 

(6)  The  theme,  as  announced,  not 
only  mistakes  the  meaning  of  the  most 
prominent  word  in  the  text,  but  fiuls 
to  give  the  purport  of  the  entire  text  as 


it  stands  in  its  connection.  The  preach- 
er  should  endeavor  to  place  himself  in 
the  exact  position  of  the  sacred  writer, 
and  reproduce  the  impression  of  truth 
which  he  intended  to  convey.  The 
apostle  was  speaking  of  the  religious- 
ness (faith)  of  the  Jewish  legalist  (v.  14) 
and  declared  that  the  piety  which  bore 
only  such  fruit  as  external  obedience 
and  ceremonial  righteousness  (however 
enthusiastically  these  things  might  be 
pursued),  was  of  no  account  with  God: 
the  only  creditable  piety  being  that 
**  faith  which  worketh  (middle  voice  of 
verb — energizes  itself,  becomes  efficient, 
proved  itself)  by  love.**  A  better  theme 
than  the  one  taken  wotdd  be,  "The 
only  genuine  faith  that  which  bears 
fruit  in  a  loving  life.** 

n.  Starting  with  an  incorrect  theme, 
the  outline  above  is  constantly  embar- 
rassed by  the  attempt  to  carry  the  two 
sentiments  of  both  theme  and  text,  or  to 
mix  them  into  a  teriium  quid.  Thus  the 
second  head  relates  to  enthusiasm — 
shows  its  influence  upon  the  mind; 
while  the  third  approaches  nearer  to  the 
suggestions  of  love. 

in.  But  if  we  were  satisfied  with  tho 
plan  of  this  sermon  in  its  exegesis  and 
logical  development,  there  would  remain 
a  fiiult  which  most  preachers  do  not 
consider,  viz. :  The  order  of  ideas  here 
indicated  does  not  suggest  a  natural 
sequence  (^feeling.  The  sermon  might 
serve  a  didactic  purpose,  but  not  that  of 
persuasion.  The  awakenlBg  of  feeling 
at  any  part  of  a  discourse  depends  upon 
the  feeling  previously  Awakened.  We 
have  listened  to  sermons  which  abound- 
ed in  outbursts  of  genuine  eloquence, 
but  which,  as  a  whole,  produced  little 
effect,  because  the  appeals  to  feeling^ 
were  not  prepared  for  by  the  proper  ar- 
rangement of  sentiment.  In  the  ser- 
mon before  us  the  grand  sentiment 
which  should  serve  as  the  root,  giving 
character  to  all,  is  that  which  the 
preacher  seeks  to  arouse  under  the  last 
head,  by  contemplation  of  Christ  in  His 
character.  His  work  and  cause.  Having 
led  his  hearers  toward  the  true  agapa^ 
there  would  follow  naturally  the  appeala 
to  the  fourfold  devotion  well  indicated 
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imder  the  seoond  head.  The  great 
preacher,  with  snoh  a  snhjec^,  would 
not  be  content  to  tell  the  people  some- 
tking  about  the  inflnenoe  of  Christian 
lore,  but  would  strive  to  maki  them 
love.  Every  great  sermon  is  an  exercise 
of  heart,  a  Bpiritual  gymnastic,  and  be- 
longs to  the  mannal  of  devotion  as  real- 
ly as  do  the  prayers  and  the  songs. 


ExTon  i&  PfonTiPclftUon  ■ 

I  was  pleased  with  the  brief  paper 
in  HoM.  MonTHLT  (Oct.,  p.  777),  on 
"Errors  in  Pronunciation."  It  relates 
to  one  of  the  **  minor  morals,'*  perhaps, 
hot  sometimes  assumes  great  impor- 
tance. The  people  of  our  congregations, 
and  especially  the  youth,  have  a  right 
to  look  to  their  minister  as  a  fairly  cor- 
rect model  in  pronunciation,  as  well  as 
in  grammar.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he 
should  be  a  classioal  scholar  in  order  to 
become  aoonrate  in  the  use  of  his  own 
language.  A  minister  who  is  as  nearly 
fuiHlese  as  any  I  knew  in  these  things, 
was  an  illiterate  mechanic  at  his  major- 
ity, but  has  been  exceedingly  pains- 
taking since  his  conversion  and  call  to 
the  ministry.  He  now  fills  as  prom- 
inent a  pulpit  as  there  is  in  the  M.  £. 
Church. 

Tou  may  awaken  an  interest  in  this 
matter  that  will  be  of  no  mean  service 
to  many  hundreds  of  your  clerical  read- 
n«  by  reprinting  the  following  <<  Oom- 
pon^n'*  which  came  from  a  Teachers' 
Institute  in  Pennsylvania.  The  words 
mually  mispronounced  are  nearly  all 
in  daily  use ;  and  yet  not  one  in  fifty 
wiU  read  the  paper  correctly.  It  has 
been  Bulmiitted  to  bishops,  doctors  of 
^vinity,  editors,  professors,  authors, 
etc.,  some  of  them  with  a  national  rep- 
Qtation,  and  also  had  an  extensive  run 
it  a  General  Oonf  erence  of  the  M.  E. 
Church.  I  have  never  heard  it  read 
aloud  at  sight  with  less  than  five  errors, 
•nd  have  known  ministers  of  consider- 
•ble  prominence  to  miss  28  of  these 
common  words.  There  are  forty  words 
in  it  which  are  often  mispronounced  by 
those  who  lay  claim  to  culture: 

"A  ncfilegioaa  aon  of  BeUal.  who  miffered 
fkom  tvoochltyw  having  exhausted  hia  flnancoi, 


in  order  to  make  good  the  deficit  reeolved  to 
ally  himaelf  to  a  comely,  lenient,  and  dooUe 
young  lady  of  the  M*]ay  or  Cancaaian  race.  He 
aooordin^y  purchased  a  calliope,  and  a  necklace- 
of  a  chameleon  hue.  and  haring  secured  a  suit» 
of  rooms  at  a  leading  hotel  near  the  depot,  he 
engaged  the  head-waiter  as  his  coadjutor.  He 
then  dispatched  a  letter  of  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable calign^hy  extant,  inviting  the  young^ 
lady  to  a  matinee.  She  revolted  at  the  idea,  re- 
fused to  consider  herself  sacrificable  to  his  de- 
signs, and  sent  a  polite  note  of  refusal;  on  re- 
ceiving which  he  said  he  would  not  now 
foxge  fetteis  hymenal  with  the  queen.  He  then 
procured  a  carbine  uid  a  bowie-knife,  went  to- 
an  isolated  spot  behind  an  abode  of  squalor, 
severed  his  Jugular  vein,  and  discharged  the 
contents  of  the  carbine  into  his  abdomen.  The 
debris  was  removed  by  the  oonmer.  who  from 
leading  a  life  in  the  culture  of  belles-lettres  and 
literature,  had  become  a  sergeant«t«nns  In  the 
Legislature  of  Arkansas." 

Any  pronunciation  allowed  by  Web* 
ster  or  Worcester  may  be  used.  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  the  minister  who  ha» 
never  seen  this  story  who  reads  it  cor- 
rectly at  sight.  BussKL  B.  Pops. 

Akik  Arbor,  AUch, 


FMitiTd  and  llegfttiye  FretcUag. 

All  preaching  may  be  classed  under 
these  two  heads.  Positive  preaching^ 
goes  to  the  Word  of  God  for  all  its 
teachings — ^its  doctrines,  precepts  and 
authority.  It  accepts  the  Word  of  €k>d 
as  a  positive,  authoritative,  final  rev- 
elation  of  truth  in  this  present  life. 
It  has  implicit  faith  in  this  record,  and 
unhesitatingly  and  unequivocally  de- 
clares it  to  men,  <*  whether  they  will 
hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear."  It 
aims  to  set  forth  the  contents  of  the 
Bible  in  plain,  positive  and  earnest 
terms,  <<  giving  no  uncertain  sound,'" 
and  bringing  home  to  every  hearer  of 
the  €k)spel  the  responsibility  of  accept- 
ing or  rejecting  ''the  glorious  gospel 
of  the  blessed  Qod."  The  negative  kind 
of  preaching  is  to  take  a  text  from  the 
Bible,  and  deliver  a  discourse  from  it; 
and  in  many  particulars  it  may  be  all 
proper,  and  in  some  respects  even  su- 
perior to  a  discourse  of  the  other  type. 
And  yet  it  will  fail  to  convince  and  con- 
vert those  who  hear  it.  The  Holy  Ohost 
will  not  honor  it  to  the  salvation  of  souls. 
And  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the 
negative  character  of  the  teaching.  There 
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is  a  haziness  about  it  all.  The  Bible  is 
so  far  qualified,  or  dilated,  or  criticised, 
or  rendered  doubtful  in  its  teaching, 
that  it  ceases  to  have  convincing  or  con- 
verting power.  When  the  preacher  can 
no  longer  enforce  his  words  by  a  *'  thus 
saith  the  Lord,'*  they  will  have  little 
weight  in  persuading  men  to  hear  them. 
Of  what  avail  to  preach  the  terrors  of 
the  law  and  then  stumble  over  the  doc- 
trine of  future  punishment?  Of  what 
avail  to  preach  a  gospel  of  immediate 
repentance  and  then  hold  out  to  the  de- 
laying sinner  the  hope  of  another  pro- 
bation after  death?  Of  what  avail  to 
preach  a  religion  of  holiness,  of  renun- 
ciation of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the 
world,  and  supreme  love  and  consecra- 
tion to  Christ,  and  then  qualify  the  con- 
ditions, fritter  away  the  precepts,  and 
broaden  the  narrow  gate,  till  the  world- 
ly-minded and  the  impure  may  indulge 
hope? 


i^Sl-ChosdziText. 

<<Asa*s*'  sermon  on  "Christian  Lib- 
erty "  has  two  divisions: 

L  It  is  freedom  from  sin.  IL  It  is  not 
Ucense  to  sin.  His  text  is  Gal.  v:  1.  But 
the  "  hberty  "  Paul  is  speaking  about  in 
that  place  is  freedom  from  the  Jewish 
ceremonial  law;  therefore,  though  the 
sermon  is  a  good  one  in  itself,  it  stands 
on  a  wrong  foundation.    The  two  heads 


are  not  kept  distinct.  Under  the  first 
head  we  are  told  that  liberty  is  not  li- 
cense, and  the  distinction  is  fully  ex- 
pounded. When  the  writer  comes  to  the 
second  division  he  makes  himself  inter- 
esting by  practical  detail  and  illustra- 
tion; but  this  second  division  is  really 
an  exhortation  or  application  of  a  theme 
which  might  read:  **Our  Uberty  is  not  li- 
eense,  hut  freedom  from  sin;**  but  the  text 
should  be  changed.  Wherever,  as  in  this 
place,  the  subject  of  a  text  is  undeniably 
and  intensely  particular,  it  is  not  right 
to  make  it  general.  There  is  no  doubt 
to  be  considered  in  the  present  instance. 
Asa*s  excellent  thoughts  were  not  in 
Patd*s  mind,  not  even  as  seeds,  when 
he  wrote  the  text. 


TmNos  TO  Bshkicbkb: 

...  To  make  Mch  wannoa  a  crltto  upon  the 
last. 

.  .  .  Before  we  oensure  to  place  oonelres  in 
the  ceDBured  one's  place. 

...  It  ift  contemptible  to  take  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  Bome  one  is  below  na. 

.  .  .  That  "those^who  would  make  na  tetX 
must  feel  themselves." — Chxtbohux. 

.  .  .  Nature  cannot  be  got  rid  of:  thrust  it 
out  of  the  front  door  it  will  come  in  at  the  back 
door. 

...  To  have  a  f^ar  of  Ood  is  not  neoaasarily 
to  be  pious;  devils  fear  and  tremble,  and  yet 
would  rather  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven. 

.  .  .  One  when  he  speaks  should  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  idea  he  would  utter :  then  he 
should  let  nature  have  its  way.  Once  befbre 
an  audience  it  is  too  late  to  change  nature. 


'  LXVma  ISSUES  FOB 

»  "Lifb  mnd  rtUgi&n  are  one,  or  netther 

The  SducatiOB  of  the  2legro. 

Am  1  my  brother's  keeper  f — Gen.  iv:  9. 

.  Th£  Kegro  question  is  pushing  itself 
forward,  and  in  many  minds  has  be- 
come already  the  most  important  prob- 
lem with  which  the  nation  is  <»dled 
upon  to  deal.  Careful  study  has  been 
made  of  the  last  census  reports,  and 
some  startling  facts  evolved.  The  most 
complete  review,  perhaps,  is  that  by 
Albion  W.  Tourgee,  in  his  **  Appeal  to 
CsBsar."  From  this,  and  from  articles 
in  late  numbers  of  the  North  American 
Review,  by  J.  B.  Tucker,  M.  C.  of  Vir- 
ginia (Feb.  1884),  and  Prof.  £.  W.  Gil- 


PITLPXT  TBSATHSHT. 

it  any(kiai{f."^^woBaiL  MacDohald. 

liam  (Nov.  1884),  most  of  the  following 
facts  have  been  taken: 

ThB  NbOBO's  IlCPOBTAKCS  AB  ▲  PoUTIOAIt 

Faotob. 

Wisely  or  unwisely,  the  Negro  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  ballot.  He  is 
a  citizen  and  aids  in  the  making  of 
laws  and  in  the  election  of  those  who  are 
to  execute  them.  Whether  or  not  the 
fact  is  to  be  deplored,  it  must  be  faoed« 
By  virtue  of  the  rapid  numerical  in- 
crease in  the  race,  this  power  is  becom- 
ing greater  and  greater.  In  three 
Stales,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana,  the  blacks  already  out-nam^ 
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ber  the  whites,  being  56  '4  per  cent,  of  the  Total  loss  from  1860  to  1880  of  foreign- 
popaUtion.  In  eight  States,  the  three  bom  population.  28.976. 
aboTe  named  and  Virginia,  North  Caro-  *'  All  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
Una,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama,  to  attract  foreign  emigrants  to  this 
they  number  nearly  one-half  (48*8  per  region  haYe  not  sufficed  to  prevent  a 
cent.).  These  eight  States  furnish  75  loss  of  almost  one-fourth  the  number  of 
of  the  401  electoral  TOtes,  61  of  our  325  foreigners  in  these  States  in  1860." 
Congressmen,  and  16  of  our  76  Senators.  Moreover,  the  increase  of  the  Northern- 
Comparison  of  the  Oensus  Reports  for  bom  Americans  in  the  eight  States  in 
1870  and  1880,  however,  develop  still  1880  over  the  number  in  1870.  was  but 
more  stirtling  figures.  In  the  eight  five-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  "  The  ele- 
States  above  named  the  Negroes  in-  ment  of  immigration,  instead  of  show- 
creased  34-3  per  cent,  from  1870  to  1880  ing  any  probability  of  revolutionizing 
and  the  whites  increased  27*5  per  cent.  the  Southern  life,  is  itself,  year  by  year, 
Throagbout  the  United  Slates  the  in-  becoming  more  and  more  insignificant." 
crease  in  the  white  population  from  Ths  Ilutebact  of  thb  Neoboes. 
1870  to  1880  was  a  little  under  29  per  Seventy-three  per  cent,  of  the  colored 
cent.  Of  this,  nine  per  cent,  was  due  population  of  the  South  cannot  read  and 
to  immigration  and  20  per  cent,  to  write.  In  the  eight  States  which  we 
natoml  increase.  In  the  same  length  have  been  considering.  78  per  cent  of 
of  time  the  blacks  increased  35  per  the  colored  population  are  illiterates^ 
cent,  none  of  which  increase  was  due  as  the  following  table  shows: 
to  immigration.  In  other  words,  the  oolobxd  coiiOBED  pes 
black  populaUon,  at  ite  present  rate  of  statw.        pofuuitiow.   jllttk&atmb.  cwt. 

increase,  .will    double    itself  every  20  VixKiniA.   •  •     «3i.707           8i6,6eo        73-7 

, ..  ^   «.i.;**    ,w*^«U*i/*«    ^^^^  <IK  North  Oaroliius    632,606              371.943          77-4 

years,  the  white  popuUtion  every  36  8^,^^,^  CwoUnl  «04,472           8io.07i        78-5 

years.    The  following  table  has  been  Georgia,    -  -     726.274           8®i'*S        ?"« 

.,    ,     ,^       -r^  *     ^ii-            A        u  Florid*.      -    -       126,888                60.420          70-7 

compiled    by  Prof.   Qilliam,  to  snow  AiAbanuk  -  -     600.320           321.680        80-6 

«h*t  t\%m  MMtnli  ifl  likelv  to  be  •  Miaaiarippl.    -       662.199              819,763          76-2 

▼bat  tne  result  is  llKeiy  to  Oe  .  Loulaiadi  -    -       484.992              269.429          791 

Sootheni  white*  in  1880     ....     12,000,000  

1916     ....      24,000,000  Total.      .    -    4.868,367           2,260,438          78*1 

1960     ....      48,000.000  _,           _                T^    .- o 

1966      .....      96,000.000  WhAT  CaN  BX  DoNE  ? 

sooidteni  blacks  *»  18»    •   "  "   •     jjooo'ooo  ^**®   answer   was   partly   given    by 

1920    ....    24.ooo!ooo  President  Garfield    in    his   inaugural 
^         "           J22    :  :  :  :    SmSSS  address.    He  said:  ••  To  the  South  this 
1980    ....  192,00(^000  question  is  of  supreme  importance  ;but 
••In  the  year  1900,  or  sixteen  years  the  responsibility  for  the  existence  of 
hence,  each  of  the  States  lying  between  giayery  did  not  rest  upon  the  South 
Maryland  and  Texas  wiU  have  a  colored  ajone.    The  nation  itself  is  responsible 
loajority  within  its  borders;  aod  we  shall  f^^  ^^^  extension  of  the  su£Ehige,  find  is 
have  eight  minor  republics  of  the  Union  ^^^^^^  special  obligations  to  aid  in  re- 
in which  either  the  colored  race  will  moving    the    illiteracy    which  it   has 
rule  or  a  majority  will  be  disfranchised.*'  added  to  the  voting  population.  .     .    . 
The  hope  has  been  widely  indulged  j^i  ^^e  Constitutional  power  of  the  na- 
that  immigration  into  the  South  would  ^jqh  and  of  the  States,  and  all  the  volun- 
tfleet  a  cure  for  these  evils.    The  fol-  ^^^  foy^eg  ^f  ^^e  people,  should  be 
lowing  teble  goes  tax  to  dispel  this  hope:  summoned  to  meet  this  danger  by  the 
itwo^ou.  Porui^     1860.      1870.       1880.  ^^'o^g   inAnenoe  of  universal   eduoa- 

tion."    The  Church  as  well  as  the  State 

J5g?*S«;4i;a:  :   '     'ftSe    'IS    ^t^  bas  a  duty  in  this  matter.    She  has 

feq^Ckrollna,     -    -     ^J^    ^JJ*     ^'^  done  much,  but  she  must  do  more. 

rS&   I  '-'-'-   '      8.900      4;967      9,900  Siuce  the  close  of  the  war  $20,000,000 

fiSSiJ;  •   *   :   :     'SSS    itm      SlSJ  l^a^e  been  given  by  churches,  aid  socie- 

SSS^  r  .    .    -     80.976    61.827     64,146  ties,  and   private  individuals  for  the 

-^ 148,662   123,961   U9,686  cause  of  education  in  the  South*    But 
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there  are  indications  that  the  donations 
are  beginning  to  grow  less  firom  year  to 
year.  This  should  not  be  allowed. 
The  safety  of  the  entire  nation  is  in 
jeopardy  nnless  the  most  strenuons  co- 
operation is  entered  npon  between  the 
nation,  the  States,  the  Oharch,  and 
private  benevolence,  to  remove  the 
danger.  There  is  abnndanoe  of  evidence 
to  show  that  the  Negroes  are  willing 
and  eager  to  improve  their  opportuni- 
ties for  ednoation.  Their  progress  in 
the  fifteen  years  preceding  1880  has 
been  "  the  most  amazing/*  says  a  recent 
writer,  "the  world  has  ever  known.** 
They  are  hungering  and  thirsting  for 
knowledge,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
treasury  at  Washington  shows  a  sur- 
plus of  about  $100,000,000  per  annum. 
A  portion  of  this  immense  surplus  (so 
troublesome  to  politicians)  might  be 
wisely  used  insolving  the  great  problem. 

The  Whi8ke7  Tax— Its  Dtngenu 

Shit  gave  me  qf  the  tree,  and  I  did  eoL — 
Gen.  iii:  12. — A  good  tree  can  not  bring 
forth  evUfruU,  cte.— Matt  vii:  18,  19. 
March  3,  1875,  the  Federal  tax  on  dis- 
tilled spirits  was  increased  from  70  cts. 
to  90  cts.  per  gallon,  and  remains  in  force 
to  the  present  time.  The  average  price 
which  the  distiller  receives  is  about 
$1.20  per  gallon;  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment receives  three  cents  to  every  one 
received  by  the  distiller.  The  tax  has 
varied  considerably,  running  from  20 
cents  per  gallon  in  1862,  to  $2.00  per 
gallon  from  1865  to  1870.  The  increase 
of  tax  increases  the  retail  price  of  whis- 
key; but  the  evidence  indicates  that  it 
does  not  decrease  the  amount  con- 
sumed. In  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1863,  when  the  tax  was  but  20  cents  per 
gallon,  the  amount  of  spirits  withdrawn 
for  consumption  was  16,149,954  gallons. 
In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1883.  when 
the  tax  was  90  cents  per  gallon,  76,762,- 
063  gallons  were  withdrawn  for  con- 
sumption.* That  is  to  say,  the  amount 
consumed  was  375  per  cent,  greater, 
while  the  population  was  about  60 
per  cent  greater.  Two  considerations 
should  be  noted: 


*  Report  of  the   Commisaioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  1883^  p.  164. 


1.  Should  we  allow  onrselvafl  to  be 
placed  in  a  position  that  makes  us  the 
beneficiaries  of  such  a  traffic?  Every 
disinterested  person  admits  that  the 
use  of  distilled  spirits  as  a  beverage  is 
a  curse  to  the  country  and  the  individ- 
ual. The  Emperor  of  Ohina  showed 
good  moral  sense  as  well  as  statesman- 
ship when  he  said,  '*  I  will  never  con- 
sent that  the  State  shall  seek  profit  from 
the  suffering  and  degradation  of  the 
people.** 

2.  As  long  as  a  large  portion  of  the 
nation*s  revenue  comes  from  the  whis- 
key tax  it  will  be  a  strong  bar  to  pro- 
hibiting the  whiskey  traffic  In  1883 
the  revenue  from  distilled  spirits  aggre- 
gated over  $74,000,000.  A  mere  trifle 
of  this  was  for  scientific  and  manufac- 
turing purposes.  In  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1883,  out  of  83,475,960  gallons 
withdrawn  for  all  purposes,  only  232.- 
663  gallons,  or  1  in  every  358,  were  for 
scientific  and  manufacturing  purposes. 
One,  if  not  the  great  hindrance  to  Eng- 
land*8  blotting  out  the  disgrace  of 
her  opium  trade  with  Ohina  has  been 
the  immense  revenue  derived  from  it 
Does  not  the  revenue  from  distilled 
spirits  operate  in  the  same  way  with 
us  ?  If  so,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  at  present  the  nation's  Hurplus 
revenue  is  more  than  the  income  de- 
rived from  the  whiskey  tax;  so  that 
even  if  a  dead  loss  of  $74,000,000  were 
involved  in  the  repeal  of  the  tax,  it 
need  not  necessitate  an  additional  cent 
of  tax  on  other  articles. 

A  great  pressure  will,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, be  brought  to  bear  on  Gongress 
this  winter  to  effect  a  reduction  in  the 
revenue.  The  whiskey  tax  will  come 
in  for  important  consideration.  It  is 
well  that  the  subject  be  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  ventilated  at  once.  If  the 
revenue  be  reduced  before  the  tax  on 
whiskey  is  removed,  or  the  traffic  pro- 
hibited, then  the  liquor  dealers  will 
have  an  effective  financial  argument 
against  prohibition  in  that  it  would  re- 
duce the  revenue  $74,000,000  below  the 
needs  of  the  Government  and  this 
would  have  to  be  made  good  in  some 
other  way.  Now,  while  the  surplus  ex- 
ists, this  argument  falls  fiat. 
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ZsItWiiaf 

The  following  are  eamples  of  a  num- 
ber of  letters  received  by  us  during  and 
nnoe  the  late  Presidential  campaign  : 
Hunt.  Fuxx  k  Waonaiub  : 

Tour  effoita  Iwve  been  In  favor  of  the  Pro- 
UUtton  partj.  I  do  not  beliere  in  Buch  ap«rtj. 
IftB  a  PiohlMtkmJflt  bnt  I  do  not  believe  that 
ptoMbitkn  is  to  l>e  eectued  this  way.  With 
tttii  feeUng,  and  my  convicttone  very  strong,  I 
fflOBt  oeaee  to  be  a  patron  of  yonr  hooee.  I 
z«Cret  the  neceesity,  bnt  with  me  it  is  a  ne* 
eetiity.  This  is  a  free  conntry,  at  least  in 
tiheoiy.  and  I  accord  to  others  the  same  rights 
that  I  dalm  for  myself.  Thanking  yon  for  the 
many  good  services  you  have  rendered  in  the 
past.  I  am  sincerely  yonrs.         N.  D.  CuBns. 

AsKMlr.  N.  H„  Dec,  2.  18M. 


Fuvx  h  Wao2Iaixs: 

•  •  •  In  the  recent  election  I  voted  for  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  pure  principle— that  of  prohibi- 
tkA.  As  a  result  I  h»ve  lost  my  job.  Isn't  that 
hsfd  on  an  old  soldier  with  impaired  sight  uo 
ptnsion— and  this  from  a  yoimg  Republican  who 
csQs  me  a  ctamk  and  says  he  will  furnish  no 
mace  work  for  any  of  the  St  John  party.  O 
Bsttve  land  of  boasted  freedom  I 
Tours  truly, 

MvtOimt,  N,  T,,  Nov,  29.       B.  F.  Nobth.* 

We  do  not  envy  the  American  who  can 
read  the  latter  letter  and  not  feel  his 
blood  boil.  Tet  this  incident  is  but 
one  of  many  hundreds.  Many  men 
hare  been  mobbed,  houses  stoned, 
others  blackened,  St.  John  and  other 
leaders  hanged  and  burned  in  effigy. 
In  Indiana,  says  the  Christian  Advocate, 
of  Cincinnati,  paris  green  was  thrown 
into  the  wells  of  Prohibitionists,  thus 
poisoning  some  of  those  who  partook 
of  the  water.  We  have  been  pelted 
with  postal  cards  and  letters  worded  in 
neh  Tulgar,  outrageously  indecent  lan- 
gosge  that  the  sending  of  them  through 
the  post  were  crimes  against  the  postal 
Itws  and  would,  if  prosecuted,  subject 
the  senders  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Why  all  this?  What  is  our  crime? 
We  dared  to  follow  the  right  as  Gtod  en- 
abled us  to  see  the  right.  With  Ghid- 
stone,  we  belieyed  that  the  liquor  traf- 
fic had  wrought  more  injury  to  the  world 
than  war,  fiunine  and  pestilence  com- 
bined.   We  beliered,  with  the  late  Wil- 

*In  reply  to  our  question  the  Postmaster  at 
MpeeDus  writes^  "  that  the  character  and  repu- 
tetlon  of  Mr.  Hortb  are  irreproachable."— Eo. 


lard  Parker,   then  the  most  eminent 
physician  in  New  York,  that 

"  Alcohol  has  no  place  in  the  healthy  system, 
but  is  an  irritant  poison,  producing  a  diseased 
condition  of  body  and  mind;  that  statistics 
show  that  ten  per  cent  of  the  annual  number  of 
deaths  in  this  country  are  due  to  alcohol;  that 
full  thirty-five  per  cent  of  our  insane  are 
BO  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  its  use ; 
and  that  seventy-five  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
inmates  of  our  penal  and  pauper  institutions 
owe  their  condition  to  its  influence;  besides 
this,  we  find  that  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  in- 
mates of  our  asylums  for  idiots  are  the  ofbpring 
of  parents  addicted  to  diink." 

We  believed,  with  Chief  Justice  Noah 
Davis,  that  thrte-fowUta  of  all  crime  is 
due  to  this  frightful  monster^strong 
drink.    We  saw  by   the   official  gov- 
ernmental statistics,  made  up  by  Bepub- 
lican  officials,  that  all  through  the  Be- 
publican  Administration  of  twenty-four 
years,  the  liquor  traffic  had  increased 
with  a  most  frightful  rapidity,  thret/M 
more  rapidiy  than  the  populatim,  and  that 
never  so  rapidly  as  during  the  past  five 
years.     We  felt   that  the   Republican 
party  was  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
stay  this  appalling  destruction.    That 
after  twenty-four  years  of  ascendancy 
the  fact  that  the  liquor  traffic  was  in- 
creasing more  rapidly  than  ever  was 
most  alarming.  We  believed  that  to  deal 
with  this  evil  effectively  it  was  neces- 
sary to  organize  a  new  party  in  which 
the  dominant  and  deciding  issue  should 
be  Prohibition.    Our  many  reasons  for 
this  belief  we  are  giving  in  the  paper, 
7^6  Voice,  which  is  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject.   We    believed    such    a    party    a 
necessity;   we  still  believe   this.      In 
our  judgment  it  is  the  only  way  open 
for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traf- 
fic.   We  may  be  in  error  in  this  belief; 
but  never  before  were  we  more  sure 
that  we  were  right  than  we  now  fed 
ourselves  to  be. 

Then,  for  the  crime  of  daring  to  be 
true  to  our  convictions  as  to  the  best 
method  of  getting  rid  of  a  monstrous 
evil,  clergymen  write  us,  "We  can't 
conscientiously  buy  any  more  of  your 
commentaries  and  other  works."  We 
certainly  would  deserve  to  be  despised 
if,  to  keep  custom,  we  sacrifice  our  con- 
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Tioiions.  We  think  we  are  ready  to 
•ay:  *'  We  can  afford  to  be  poor,  bat  we 
oan*t  afford  to  do  wrong.'* 

Yet  we  are  in  no  danger  of  *' martyr- 
dom.** While  some  twenty  ministers  out 
of  the  15,000  who  are  onr  patrons  haye 
aent  us  letters  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Cur- 
tis, it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  we  haye 
reason  to  belieye  that  our  course  in  this 
matter  has  the  approval  of  the  great 
body  of  our  patrons,  and  that  we  have 
on  our  side  the  oonsoiences,  the  pray- 
ers, and  the  warm  sympathies  of  the 
leading  temperance  men'  and  women  of 
the  land.  One  proof  of  this  is  the  fact 
fUat  the  subscription  list  to  The  Hohi- 
VKtio  Bevizw  is  largtr  to-day  than  it  wu 
n  month  ago,  and  was  Utrgtr  in  Odcber 
than  in  Sqptemberf  and  was  kzvxb    bo 

ULBOB  AS  IT  IS  AT  THX  PBXSENT  TIMS  I 

Aside  ft>om  this,  we  have  an  abiding 
filth  that  the  clergy  of  America  dare 
look  any  question  square  in  the  face  ; 
that  they  dare  listen  to  arguments 
which  run  counter  to  their  belief.  And 
we  believe  that  they  are  ever  ready  to 
applaud  a  brave  utterance  of  an  honest 
conviction,  though  that  conviction  does 
not  harmonize  with  their  own. 


Thb  Index  to  Volumb  YIIL 
Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  notfidl 
to  appreciate  the  extra  cost  of  labor  and 
money  we  have  expended  upon  the 
index  to  the  last  volume  of  The  Homi- 
lAno  Monthly.  We  take  pride  in  the 
thought  that,  in  fulness  exactness,  com- 
pleteness, and  scientific  arrangement,  it 
has  never  been  surpassed  by  the  index 
to  any  magaxine  in  the  country.  Next 
in  value  to  a  good  book,  is  a  good 
index  to  its  contents,  so  that  they  can 
be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  seen  in  their 
proper  relations.  We  have  here  firift  a 
General  index,  summarizing  the  con- 
tents ;  then  an  index  of  Authors,  then 
of  Subjects,  with  names  of  the  several 
authors;  thea  of  Minor  Articles  (short 
papers,  each  under  a  leading  word), 
and  then  a  separate  index  for  each  of 
the  other  eight  sections.  All  of  these 
alphabetically  arranged*  And  in  addi- 
tion a  full  Textual  index  of  every  Scrip- 
ture text  elucidated    in   the  volume, 


which  contains  934  pages.    The  Index 
covers  14  closely  printed  pages. 

It  yrouid  be  a  highly  inUmUng  and 
prqfiiabU  work  to  any  one  to  amatyMe  this 
volume,  by  the  aid  of  this  index.  In- 
deed, we  think  the  result  of  such  an  ex- 
amination toouid  mirpriat  even  cur  regular 
readers,  aeto  the  number  andcharaoier  qf 
our  oontributora,  and  ae  to  the  ecope,  the 
range,  and  almost  endiese  variety  qf  the  evih 
jects  written  upon — ^not  only  in  the  matter 
of  Homiletics,  but  of  Biblical  Literature 
in  general,  Biography  of  distinguished 
ministers.  Science  in  its  relations  to  the 
Bible,  Applied  Ohristianity  in  relation 
to  Intemperance,  Illiteracy,  Increase  of 
Crime,  Pnson  Beform,  Divorce,  Gam- 
bling, Bad  Literature,  and  almost  every 
other  burning  issue  of  the  day ;  also 
Lay  Criticism  on  the  Ministry  by  a  dozen 
representative  laymen.  Criticism  also 
on  Sermons  and  Preaching,  Hints  as  to 
the  meaning  of  particular  texts,  Beview 
of  Current  Literature,  etc.,  etc.  Take  a 
few  facts.  The  names  of  over  160 
writers  for  it  during  the  year  are  given 
in  the  Index.  Nearly  300  leading  sub- 
jects are  discussed.  More  than  250 
sermons,  in  full  or  in  outline,  are  given. 
While  Sermonic  Criticism,  Living  Is- 
sues, Hints  at  Texts,  Germs  of  Illustra- 
tion, and  Notes  on  Literature,  would 
make  a  duodecimo  volume  of  300  pages. 
Besides  these  are  225  Themes  of  recent 
Leading  Sermons  preached  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  over  200  Suggestive  Themes, 
with  appropriate  texts.  These  items 
will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
extent,  variety  and  richness  of  the 
volume. 


"Thx  Missionabt  FrsLD.** 
OuB  readers  will  welcome  this  new 
feature  of  our  Bsvnw.  We  aim  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  the  mission- 
ary work — ^which  we  consider  second  to 
no  other — and  to  do  better  justice  to  it 
by  giving  it  more  space  and  a  distinct 
department  And  in  all  the  country 
there  is  not  a  more  competent  person 
to  have  charge  of  this  department  than 
Dr,  Arthur  T,  Pierson,  pastor  of  Bethany 
Church,  Philadelphia,  who  has  kindly 
engaged   to   undertake  the  work  this 
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JMT.  Each  nmnberwill  contain  (1) 
SoggettiTe  Thonghts,  (2)  Hints  at  Mis- 
nontry  Sermon,  and  (3)  A  Condensed 
Summary  of  the  latest  Intelligence 
leaned  from  the  whole  field.  Ck>ming 
caeh  month  in  anticipation  of  the 
"Monthly  Conewi,"  •*  The  Missionary 
Fidd*'  cannot  fiail  to  k>e  eminently 
aerrioeable  to  pastors  and  others. 

OxTB  Sktxbai«  Stmposiuicb. 

Wb  have  arranged  for  four  symposi- 
uns  daring  the  year.  The  subjects 
chosen  for  discnasion  are  certainly  of 
Tital  importance,  not  only  to  the  Minis- 
try and  Church  at  large,  but  to  the  na- 
tion and  the  world  as  well.  We  have 
enlisted  in  the  consideration  of  these 
Uiemes  much  of  the  hest  writing  talent 
iDd  wisdom  of  the  day,  representing  all 
laotioiis  and  deiAoninations,  and  sides 


of  the  questions  to  be  written  upon. 
Our  plan  contemplates  an  independent 
presentation  of  views  on  the  part  of  each 
writer  and  yet  with  the  knowledge  before 
him  at  the  time  of  writing  of  the  views 
of  all  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  dis- 
cussion, so  as  to  secure  not  only  the  in- 
dependent judgment  of  each,  but  the 
shaping  of  the  whole  to  practical  ends. 
Far  more  will  he  gained  by  this  method 
than  if  each  of  the  distinguished  writers 
who  are  to  participate  in  the  symposiums 
were  to  give  his  views  on  the  subject  he 
writes  upon  in  a  separate  and  absolute- 
ly independent  form.  We  anticipate, 
in  view  of  the  suljects  and  the  writers 
engaged,  a  series  of  remarkably  able 
and  interesting  articles  on  each  of 
the  topics  designated,  and  bespeak  for 
them  the  special  consideration  of  our 
numerous  readers. 


\mmm  does  not  conilst  in 
■cf^  ptMiTe  regret  orer  pMt  sins;  it  inrolTM 
Mttw  atonement  ••  welL  One  of  the  etrangeet 
cosTonioni  of  ovir  day  is  that  of  Lara  Olsen 
ftiiith.  of  Sweden.  From  being  the  brandy 
king  of  that  country,  mannfactoring  and  eelling 
far  yeara  three-f  ourtha  of  all  the  brandy  con- 
■uaed  there,  and  realizing  an  income  of  over 
DSfl^OOO  a  year,  he  baa  beoome  an  nnoompro- 
aiUng  lemperanoe  reformer.  The  change  was 
ft«  reanlt  of  the  conviction  that  his  trade  was 
the  cause  of  three-fourths  of  the  sin  and  misery 
of  his  f dlow  coantrymen.  He  has  since  been 
ibMng  in  Tarkma  ways  to  undo  the  evil  he  has 
fsased.  Hia  great  wealth  has  been  largely  used 
is  cslabUahing  popular  savings  banks,  building 
■Odettes,  co-operattre  stores,  and  public  Utch- 
crn  for  supplying  cheap  and  wholesome  food  to 
te  poor.  "I  think  it  is  better.*'  he  says,  "to 
vstbe  money  I  have  gained  in  demoralizing 
and  pnisoning  the  people,  in  undoing,  as  fkr  as 
posrible.  the  n&iachief  that  I  caused." 

Dectrtmml  ajralems  beoome  sometimes  so 
complex  and  involved  that  they  are  valuable  as 
eariositlea.  rather  than  for  instruction.  One  is 
wliiiliiil  of  a  wonderfol  lock  which  was  ex* 
kiMted  In  tlfe  Trench  Crystal  Palace.  It  was  a 
Bsrrsl  of  Ingenuity,  admitting  of  3,674.385  com- 
bteationa.  But.  alas  I  Henreb  had  to  spend  one 
kandred  and  twenty  ni^ts  before  he  could 
Bske  it  lock,  and  Fichet  was  fonr  months  in 
i>llli^  It  unlocked  again.  After  tiiat  they  could 
it  neither  abut  nor  open. 


SSBICS  OF  nJiVSTRATIOir. 

*And  this  cur  Uft,  ewempl  fnm  fmbtic  hamU, 
PMm  Umgvui  in  trtes,  book$  m  the  rmming  brookt, 
SermoHi  m  $Umei,  amd  good  in  everything" 

—At  Tou  Like  IL 

ObildliO€»d,  in  being  the  period  when  the 
currents  of  Ute  take  their  rise  and  assume  their 
direction,  is  well  paralleled  by  the  watershed. 
The  Blississippi  and  the  Red  River  of  the  North 
have  their  sources  but  a  few  miles  apart,  on  oxh 
posite  sides  of  the  same  waterBbed.  But  what 
a  difference  those  few  miles  make  in  the  charac- 
ter and  usefulness  of  the  two  streams !  The 
one  starts  northward,  and,  flowing  760  miles* 
empties  itself  into  Lake  Winnipeg:  the  other 
flows  southward,  and  sweeps  majestically  along 
for  2,800  miles,  bearing  on  Its  bosom  the  com- 
merce of  a  mighty  country,  enriching  millions 
of  busy  toilers,  and  never  stopping  till  its  waters 
are  mingled  with  those  of  the  measureless  sea. 

GkMpel  trutlks  owe  their  wide  and  rapid 
spread  to  their  wonderful  penetrating  power. 
They  burrow  into  a  man's  very  soul,  and  he  can 
not  rid  himself  of  them.  How  many  conver- 
sions have  been  due  to  the  haunting  presence  of 
a  single  phrase,  such  as  "God  is  love,"  or 
"  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  r'  etc.  "The  just 
shaU  Uve  by  ftdth,"  (Rom.  i:  17)  rang  in  Luther's 
ears  wherever  he  went.  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Brewer, 
at  the  recent  meeting,  in  Newport,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Science,  stated  that  the  won- 
derful propagating  power  of  squirrel-grass  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  its  seed  actually  burrows 
into  the  very  flesh  of  passing  animals,  and  so  is 
carried  from  one  point  to  another,  often  far 
distant 

Actlwltjr  only  can  develop  the  highest  pow- 
ers of  tl|e  mind,  the  heart,  and  particularly  of 
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the  memory.  Sloggleh  natime  oia  imnly  gnap 
•adretalB  a  great  treth  or  a  weighty  thooght 
It  is  only  the  rapid  atream  ttiat  oaa  carry  along 
the  larger  pebblea  and  grareL  The  la«y  current 
can  carry  only  mud. 

CMtldliood^a  ImprMdMU  often  eeem  al- 
most ineradicable,  and  in  thia  fact  Uea  one  of 
the  etrongeet  argoments  for  early  inatmction  in 
the  waya  of  rlghteooaneea.  Dr.  Ellpbalet  Nott 
for  aixty  yean  the  President  of  Union  College, 
in  one  of  the  latter  daya  of  hie  long  life  (he  died 
at  the  age  of  93^  when  nndertaking  to  lead  in 
flunily  worship,  began  nnoonacioasly  to  repeat 
the  little  quatrain  leaned  at  hla  mother'a  knee: 

-  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  aleep. 
I  pray  the  Lord  mr  sool  to  Keep; 
If  I  i^onld  die  before  I  awake, 
I  pmy  the  Lord  my  sool  to  take.** 

A  similar  instance  of  the  retention  of  fn 
■traction  receiTed  in  early  life  has  been  mani* 
feat  for  annmber  of  years  in  the  case  of  an  aged 
lady  in  Central  Ohio,  who  recently  died  at  the 
age  of  94.  In  her  girlhood  she  had  resided  near 
a  French  settlement  in  Canada,  and  had  then 
learned  to  speak  the  French  language.  BemoT- 
Ing  in  her  sixteenth  year,  she  had  never  again 
had  oocasion  to  use  the  language,  and.  as  she 


■apposed,  had  forgotten  it  entirely.  But  a  few 
yean  agOb  to  her  own  rarprtae.  ahe  foond  ber- 
■elt  erery  once  in  a  while,  begining  an  order  to 
those  around  her  in  French. 

The  wttmeaa  of  tli«  Spirit  was  moat 
beautifully  illustrated  by  a  speakei^Mr.  J.  Q. 
Haynard-^  a  recent  Sunday-aohodl  annivar- 
sary  in  Brooklyn.  A  aoldier  was  badly  woond- 
ed  in  one  of  the  battles  of  the  late  war.  His 
mother,  residing  in  the  North,  was  notified,  and 
took  the  first  train  that  would  carry  her  where 
her  son  lay  at  death's  door.  She  reached  the 
hospital,  made  herself  known,  and  asked  to  be 
taken  to  her  boy.  She  was  informed  that  he 
was  Bleeping,  and  it  would  not  be  best  to  dis- 
turb him.  She  was  allowed,  howerer,  to  go  to 
hfti  couch  and  take  the  place  of  Oie  nurae  who 
•at  by  hia  side,  with  her  hand  upon  his  f^rerteh 
brow.  But  hardly  had  the  mother^s  hand  touched 
hia  forehead  when  the  patient's  eyes  opened, 
and  he  started  up  In  great  excitement.  It  was 
dark,  and  he  could  not  aee  hia  attendant 
•Whose  hand  was  thatr  he  called.  "Thatfelt 
like  my  mother^s  hand.  Bring  a  light  and  let 
me  aee  my  mother^s  ftMse."  When  the  finger  of 
God  touches  us,  shall  we.  even  in  all  the  darkness 
of  our  sin  and  ignoranoe^  not  know  itt 
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Q.  "I  caonot  extemporize.  Would 
yon  advise  me  to  read  or  memorize  my 
manuscript?'  A.:  Neither;  but  learn 
to  use  your  manuaoript  <u  a  hrirf.  Write 
in  a  large,  bold  hand.  Bead  it  oyer 
once  or  twice  for  the  sake  of  imprint- 
ing on  the  mind  the  connection  of  its 
thonghts  in  detail,  but  with  as  little 
attention  as  possible  to  the  exact  lan- 
guage Just  before  preaching  go  oyer 
it  again  with  a  colored  pencil  and 
underscore  heavily  the  prominent 
words  upon  which  the  progressive 
thoughts  rest.  These  will  probably  be 
all  that  you  will  care  to  see  while 
preaching.  Memory  will  supply  much 
Of  the  language  as  written,  and,  if  not, 
so  much  the  better  for  the  sermon;  for 
any  change  yon  will  make  after  having 
given  the  matter  so  much  thought  will 
be  an  improvement.  By  this  plan  you 
will  be  beyond  the  possibility  of  break- 
ing down,  without  the  burden  of  inven- 
tion while  speaking,  and  with  the 
whole  force  of  soul  and  body  for  the 
delivery. 

Q.  "It  takes  all  my  study-time  dur- 
ing the  week  to  prepare  for  the  pulpit. 
Ought  I  not  to  take  time  for  general 
reading  even  at  the  expense  of  sermon 


elaboration  ?    If  so.  what  course  would 
you  advise?**    A-:  1.  Boms  of  our  most 
prominent  preachers  give  but  half  of 
their  study-hours  to  the  sermon,  or  to 
reading  immediately   connected  with 
the  sermon.    They  find,  by  experience, 
that  three  mornings  devoted  to  other 
subjects  gives  them  such  an  amount  of 
aide-light  upon  Bible  themes,  such  a 
store  of  information   with    which  to 
illustrate,  that  the  sermon-making  Is 
vastly  facilitated.    But  this  side-read- 
reading  should  never   be  carried   on 
without  special  alertness  for  moral  and 
spiritual  analogies  which  you  may  Und 
in  any  department  of  truth.    The  fault 
of  many  sermons  is  that  they  are  too 
narrowly  original,  and  have  no  back* 
ground  in  the  general  culture  of  the 
preacher.     They  lack  that  "reserve" 
which  enables  a  man  to  speak  the  simp- 
lest thoughts  with  the  weight  of  bis  own 
fullness.    2.  As  to  subjects  of  side-sludy, 
avoid  what  is  called  "  general  reading,** 
ie.  promiscuous,  except  for  a  few  mo- 
ments* diversion  at  a  time.  Choose  some 
subject  requiring  research,  leading  yon 
through  more    than    one    book.    The 
mind  never  works  to  its  best  advantage 
until  it  has  the  glow  of  pursuit,  to- 
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gether  with  the  enforced  patience  of 
continnity.  It  is  tme  of  study  as  of  other 
oecnpations,  that  "the  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss."  If  you  can  find  a 
topic  of  which  to  make  a  life  study  yon 
will  do  well.  Let  it  he  one  great 
enough  to  warrant  thorough  inveKtiga- 
tlon,  and  sufficiently  in  the  line  of  your 
tastes  to  attract  you.  Ton  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  attainment  you  will  make, 
if  you  haye  a  work  of  that  kind  always 
on  hand,  waiting  to  fill  your  spare 
hours.  A  writer  of  one  of  the  most 
useful  books  recently  published  was 
asked  how  many  years  he  occupied  in 


its  preparation.  He  replied,  **The 
leisure  hours  of  the  past  year,  during 
which  I  have  done  more  preaching  and 
pastoral  work  than  ever  before."  **  But 
how  many  such  hours  could  yon  find  ?*' 
asked  his  neighbor.  "One  thousand 
hours,**  was  the  response,  *'  hours  which 
I  used  to  spend  in  skimming  I  spent  in 
diving.  Dr.  Storrs  is  a  master  of  his- 
tory. Dr.  Scadder  an  expert  in  natural 
history.  Dr.  Duryea  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  mental  science.  Dr.  Adams 
was  at  home  in  polite  literature,  and 
absorbed  the  graces  of  the  best  into  his 
own  style. 


A  BIBD'S-ETS  VIEW  OF  CUBBEITT  BELISIOITS  THOUSHT. 


OERMANT. 
Thi.  FitndoumenUU  PrmdpUt  <^  a  Universal  Sym- 
hobtm  as  an  Ewknoe  0/  Faitk  (Onmcbitge  ebner 
«U^ememtm  S^fmboUk  ais  GUatbenserweis),  by  J.  CI. 
in  Uie  Beweis  da  GUxubens  (Oct)  The  author^s 
folding  principle  is.  that  all  traDsitory  things 
are  hot  aymbola  of  an  eternal  reality,  and  he 
appUes  it  in  presenting  a  syBtem  of  striking  anal- 
cgleg  between  the  worlds  of  matter  and  of  spirit. 
The  symbollam  of  creation  is  actualized  in  the 
naUties  of  redemption.  The  method  of  pro- 
ceednre  is  both  genetic  and  analogic.  The  ele- 
mental principles  are  four:  Natnre.  history,  doc- 
trtns,  and  invention.  All  proceed  from  and  re- 
tain to  the  One.  who  is  head  and  heart  of  all 
tUngi.  and  whose  praise  they  proclaim— and  that 
if  Christ 

In  a  painting  of  Christian  antiquity  is  repre- 
lented  a  tree  growing  out  of  the  summit  of  a 
inoimtain.    It  la  a  palm-tijpe,  the  tree  of  life. 
At  its  roots  there  is  a  lirlng  fountain,  from  which 
pnMsd  f  onr  streams  that  spread  over  the  earth. 
It  ii  a  picture  of  the  paradise  that  was  and  of 
tbat  which  is  to  he — nature  redeemed:  a  union  of 
^  earthly  and  the  heavenly.    The  ideal  is  real- 
iad  trough   the  Redeemer  of  all  nature,  the 
TCfftorer  of  the  Paradise  lost— Jesus  Christ  the 
fioo  of  God   and   the  Son  of  man.    Thus  the 
f]rmbol  of  the  picture  becomes  the  \j^  of  his- 
tory.   Christ  is  the  Mount  of  Deliverance  and 
file  Rock  of  Salvation,  from  whose  heart  streams 
of  blessing  course  through  all  the  world,  im- 
puting new  life.    He  is  in  Himself  the  fountain 
0*  mration.    as   well  as  the  'tree  of  life;  and 
though  elevated  above  all  nature,  yot  natnre 
ixnots  to  Him  as  its  ground  and  source  of  being. 
IV  Ntw  til  ChrigUanUy  Das  Xeue  im  Christen- 
tiMK,  by  Prof.  E.  H  Shno,  D.D..  of  Melisen,  in 
the  Beweit  des  OUntbens,  Oct— Special  reference 
li  had  in  this  article  to  the  teachings  of  classic 
aotiqaity.    Heathen  morality  is  found  to  be  de- 
ficient In  a  controlling,  positive,  and  vital  prin- 
ciple.  The  system  of  Christian  ethics  supplies 
this  deficiency,  in  the  infinite  and  universal  love 
of  the  Divine  Being  exhibited  to  and  realized 


among  His  creatures.  The  Christian  system  is 
more  profound  and  comprehensive;  more  pro- 
found in  its  estimate  of  the  aim  and  object  of 
the  whole  universe;  more  comprehensive  in  re 
ferenoe  to  the  worth  of  the  individual,  the  gifts 
which  he  has  received,  and  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious duties  which  devolve  upon  him. 

EvangeUeal  Missions  m  the  Hot/y  Land  (Die  Evan- 
ffelische  MisxUm  in  HeiUgen  Lande),  by  Pastor 
Baarts,  in  the  AUgemeine  Missions  ZeiUt^rift,  (Oct) 
This  paper  sketches  the  beginning  of  the  mis- 
sionary activity  of  the  late  Bishop  Samuel  Gobat 
of  Jerusalem,  dating  back  to  the  year  1846. 
light  is  thrown  upon  many  of  the  complicated 
questions  that  have  agitatf>d  the  religious  world 
of  the  East,  and  have  led  to  such  far-reaching 
polijUcal  results  during  the  last  generation.  The 
self-sacrificing  and  evangelical  missicm  work  of 
Bishop  Qobat  among  Jews  and  Mohammedans. 
Greeks  and  Armenians,  and  his  fatherly  care  of 
Protestant  Christians,  is  ably  sketched  by  the 
hand  of  one  who  particix>ated  in  his  labors. 

The  Island  qfNias  and  its  Mission  {Die  InseHfias 
und  die  Mission  daselbet],  by  Missionary  H.  Sim- 
dermann,  in  the  AUffememe  Missions  Zeitsehifl, 
(Oct)  The  religion  of  Kiaa  consists  chiefly  in  a 
worship  of  demons  and  of  their  ancestors. 
They  entertain  a  nominal  belief  in  a  supreme 
being,  called  Lowalangi,  whose  meaning  is  un- 
known. He  is  their  creator  and  preserver,  yet 
receives  but  little  of  their  worship  and  reverence. 
Their  minor  gods,  demons  and  spirits,  daim  the 
largest  share  of  their  adoration.  Their  belief  in 
the  human  soul  and  in  its  future  existence  is 
mingled  with  fantastic  notions  and  curious  su- 
perstitions. There  is  a  priesthood  among  them, 
whose  speciid  duty  it  is  to  dispose  of  the  ofTer- 
ings  prmented  to  their  numerous  idols. 

Customs  and  Usagts  of  Christian  Converts  among 
the  Heathen)  Sitten  und  Gebrduehe  der  Christen  tm- 
ter  den  Hetdent),  by  Bev.  E.  Eaber,  missionary  in 
China,  in  the  ^  Ugemeine  Mxssions  Zeitschri/ty  (Oct) 
— One  of  the  most  important  missionary  prob- 
lems of  the  day  is  the  social  relation  of  the  con- 
verts to  their  former  companions,  with  referenoe 
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to  DAtiTe  habiti.  eiMtoma  and  hm^m.  In  the 
aboTe  artiole  this  problem  \m  conaldered  with 
■pedal  reference  to  China  and  Chineee  oonTerta, 
from  a  oominvhensiTe  goq)el  point  of  rlew,  by  a 
laborer  in  the  field,  and  deeerree  the  aeriona  at- 
tention of  all  interested  in  foreign  miaaion  worit. . 

1%  Dffcut  {Zur  Abwtkr ),  by  Dr.  O.  Wameck, 
in  the  AUgemeim  Mi$iuma  Zeitsokrift,  Oct— In 
connection  with  the  recent  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory by  the  German  Ooverment  on  the  west 
ooaat  of  AMaa,  at  Angra  Peqnena*  aeriona 
chMxgOB  were  preferred  against  the  Oerman  mia- 
aionariffia  there  resident  Saperintendent  (or 
Secretary)  Wameck  effectually  disposes  of  these 
charges,  emphatically  denying  that  there  is  any 
ground  for  the  same,  and  substantiating  his  de- 
nial with  trustworthy  evidence.  This  incident 
again  illustrates  how  easy  it  is  to  beget  opposi- 
tion to  a  work  which*  to  this  day.  in  viewed  with 
disfavor  by  many,  contrary  to  the  command  and 
spirit  of  the  Oospel  that  offers  salvation  to  the 
whole  world. 

The  BdatUm  i^  BUhu'i  teackino  to  that  qf  the 
(kree/riemd$  <ifJob  {Jku  Verh^iUmMS  der  Lekre  de$ 
KUku  m  derjemigen  dor  drei  Freunde  Biobt),  by 
Bev.  0.  Clauasen.  in  LuthardCi  Zeittchrifl  (1884. 
No.  X.)— The  author  maintains  that  Elihu's 
teachings  upon  the  sufferingt  of  the  righteous 
are  correct  and  that  Job'a  punishment  was  in 
consequence  of  hiasins. 

An  Addreu  aip9fi  Rest  on  the  SabbatK-da%  de- 
Uvered  in  the  PnmiHve  Ckurt^  {Eim  aWnrckUdie 
Sede  itber  die  Sontagtnihe)  by  Rev.  J.  Zahn, 
in  Luthardt's  Zeitsohrift  (iBSi,  No.  X.)— A  re- 
markable production,  dating  from  about  the 
time  of  Oonstantine,  whose  author  is  not  posi- 
tively known,  demanding  for  the  laboring  class 
\hB  blessing  and  protection  of  the  Christian  day 
of  rest 

The  hUrodnelion  <fChri*HanUy  into  Upper  Fran- 
amia,  Bawuria  (Die  Ein/kknmg  dee  Christentkumt 
im  obeffr&nJdkhen  Bayem),  by  Bev.  K.  VolUmth, 
in  Luthardt's  Zeitechrift  a^Bi.  No.  X.).  A  con- 
tribution to  the  Church  History  of  the  8th-llth 
centuries,  exhibiting  the  spirit  which  animated 
the  first  Christian  missionaries  native  to  the 
German  soiL 

RUachVi  Doctrine  of  Sin  (RUn^re  Lekre  van  der 
Siindt),  Presented  and  critically  examined  by 
Prof.  Hermann  Schmidt  D.D.,  of  Breslau.  in 
Luihardft  Zeiteekri/t  (1884.  No.  X.).  The  aim  of 
the  critic  ia  to  show  that  the  author  has  depart- 
ed from  the  orthodox  and  traditional  view  as 
taught  by  the  Fathers,  maintained  in  the  Church 
Confessions,  and  revealed  in  the  Scriptures. 

l%e  AnabapOaU  on  the  Territory  of  Venice  abeeA 
tke  mime  ^  the  letk  century  (Wiedertauftr  i$n 
Venetianiedien  urn  die  MitU  dee  16.  Jakrhw^ 
dertM)»  by  Prof.  Karl  Benrath.  D.D.,  in  the  Theol- 
ogieche  Stiedien  und  Kritiken  (Jan.  188S).  58  pp. 
The  author  has  thoroughly  investigated  the 
scanty  records  which  were  at  hand  concerning 
the  Beformation  movement  in  Venice  and  the 
particular  form  which  it  took  in  its  develop- 
ment   He  has  brought  to  light  the  Arian  creed 


which  the  Venetian  Anabaptists  accepted,  de- 
scribed their  methods  of  operation,  and  pic- 
tured their  martyrdom  and  extermination.  An 
important  chapter  of  Church  history  is  thus  pre- 
sented to  the  student  who  desires  to  obtain  re- 
liable information  from  original  source*. 

Tke  Freedom  qfthe  WiU  and  the  Moral  Aeeovnt' 
abaUy  of  Man  (Die  WaiUfreiheii  dee  WiUensmnd 
die  tUaiche  VerantwortUchkeit  dee  Menechen),  by 
Pastor  W.  Meyer,  in  the  Theolatiieehe  Studien  wmT 
Kritiken  (Jan.  1885),  M  pp.  This  is  acontribu- 
tion  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  free> 
dom  of  the  human  will.  It  ia  part  of  a  mon 
extensive  treatise  in  which  this  topic  is  compra> 
hensively  considered  from  psychological,  moral 
and  religions  points  of  view.  In  considering 
the  question  of  sin  the  conclusion  is  that  sin  ia 
an  incomprehensible  and  inexplicable  fact  in 
our  moral  life.  In  truth,  the  difficulties  tiiat 
present  themselves  to  the  author  in  the  consid- 
eration of  this  question  are  met  by  the  same  an> 
swer:  they  cannot  be  understood  nor  explained. 

A  Contribution  to  Luther't  Lettert  and  Table  Tmik 
{Zu  Lulher't  Bri^fhi  und  Titekreden),  by  G.  Roff. 
mane,  in  Theotogieche  Stmiien  und  Kritiken  (Jan. 
1885).  Important  discoveries  are  being  made 
in  the  public  and  private  libraries  of  Germany 
upon  topics  connected  with  the  BeformaUoQ 
history.  The  above  is  from  the  public  library 
of  the  city  of  Breslau.  and  a  valuable  contriba 
tion  to  its  related  subject 

The  Book  of  Koheleth,  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Wright  iH 
Theologteche  Studien  und  Krttiken  (Jan.  1885)^ 
40  pp.  This  is  a  scholarly,  critical  and  exhaust 
ive  review,  by  Dr.  Kloetermann,  of  a  standard 
commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  whose  author  (Dr. 
Wright)  is  a  well-known  scholar  in  the  English 
theological  world. 

FBANCE. 

The  demand  for  good  literature  in  cheap  form 
seems  to  be  well-nigh  universal.  The  moral  and 
religions  needs  of  the  masses  are  being  met  in 
this  way.  The  Seekers'  Little  Library,  published 
by  Monnerat  Paris,  ia  a  praiseworthy  endeavor 
to  supply  the  wauts  of  the  general  public  with 
sound  reading  in  an  attractive  form  and  at  a  low 
price.  The  vplnmes  of  the  series  are  published 
monthly,  of  about  100  pages  each,  at  the  nomi* 
nal  price  of  about  ten  cents  per  number,  and 
edited  by  acholars  of  good  repute  in  the  French 
literary  world.  The  titles  of  the  first  two 
volumes  are:  La  Foi  (Faith)  and  La  Creation  et 
L'BvoUUion  (Creation  and  RvolutioD).  indicate 
the  general  tenor  of  the  topics  to  be  considered 
in  this  publication.  Among  recent  works  of 
special  interest  are  the  following  :  Comte:  TeetO' 
ment  d'Auguste  Comte  (Paris,  1884)  presenting  ns 
with  the  last  will  and  testament  of  this  French 
philosopher,  to  which  are  added  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  literary  documents,  including  bia 
daily  prayers,  annual  confessions  of  fiaith  (I), 
and  hia  correspondence.  Leo  XIll.  is  the  title 
of  a  volume  containing  the  discourses  of  the 
"  Sovereign  Pontiff"  as  delivered  to  the  faithful 
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al  Bome  and  of  the  OathoUo  world,  since  hia 
election.  Ae  a  oommentary  on  the  Pope's  official 
acts  and  proclamatinna  this  volume  is  a  yaluable 
ccmtribntton  to  the  church  history  of  tbe  present 
time.  It  ia  pobliabed  at  Paris  by  Plon,  Nonrrit 
k  Co.,  188S.  Two  volnnaee  of  practical  iniport» 
as  touching  eontroTmted  problems  of  the  day» 
are  the  foUowing:  La  Morale  dam  le  drame, 
ttpoptt,  €t  le  roman  (Paria,  Alcan,  1884,)  and  Le* 
fmtUaM  dM  Jour  rtaolues  par  le  ChriUiansine 
(Puis.  1884),  Tbe  former  considers  the  question 
of  morality  in  the  drama,  the  epic,  and  tbe 
novel;  the  latter  presents  the  questiouR  of  tbe 
day  as  solved  by  Christianity.  In  the  depart- 
aentof  history.  Prof.  Jules  Zellerhas  published 
an  installment  of  his  iK>pular  discourses  upon 
tbe  great  world-moring  factors  of  medinval 
times  under  tbe  title  Entretiens  sur  VkUioirt  du 
mofeuage  (Paris,  Ferrln.  1884.  voL  I.,  part  Ist ) 
"Bm  Fkn  of  the  Boman  Empire/'  the  "Rise  of 
Oe  Germanic  States/' and  the  "Growth  of  the 
Chzistian  Church."  form  the  leading  topics  of 
ftis  Tolnme.  Dr.  Lortet,  Dean  of  the  Medical 
Acuity  of  Lyons.  Fiance,  has  given  to  the  world 
the  results  of  his  recent  five  years'  tntvels 
ia  Phoenicia.  Lybia.  and  Judaea,  in  a  magnili- 
eent  quarto  volume,  beautifully  illustrated.  Not 
only  as  a  traveler,  but  also  a  scientific  investi- 
galor  and  faithful  explorer,  he  presents  a  multi- 
tode  of  moat  interesting  facts  concerning  Sjfria 
^tthdajf.  In  several  departments  of  natural 
Beisnee.  e.  g..  zoology,  botany  and  geology,  his 
nsearohea  are  valuable;  likewise  his  ethnologi- 
al  inveetigations.  Tbe  book  is  published  at 
Paris,  by  Hacheite  k  Co.,  under  the  title.  La 
dram^jowrdfkvL 


ENGLAIH). 

The  Watmimier  Review  (Qy..  Oct)  contains  no 
article  of  special  interest  tp  American  readers. 
Ihe  brightMt  paper  in  it.  on  the  whole,  is  a 
critique  of  nearly  30  pages  on  "  Mr.  Howell's 
KoTels.**  The  review  is  appreciative,  giving  the 
aolhcff  high  rank  among  American  fictionists: 
he  is  a  very  "likeable"  author,  is  a  perfect 
"master  of  the  language  he  writes  in."  draws 
kis  chaFactem  mainly  from  native  sources,  is 
"hi^ily  artistic  and  conscientious."  has  an  en- 
hgbtened  idea  of  a  "novelist's  attitude  and 
pfDoeedure."  etc.  But,  in  the  critic's  judgment, 
Itt  fails  to  attain  to  a  philosophical  insight  into 
character;  his  '*  theory  and  practice "  conflict; 
the  impression  left  on  the  mind  after  reading 
him  is  a  "confused,  incomplete  view"  of  life, 
so  diilierent  from  the  impression  which  "  Tour- 
gaenief."  tor  instance,  leaves,  be  "  oscilates  be- 
tween Uie  desire  to  cater  for  the  popular  appe- 
tite and  a  leaning  to  higher  things,"  as  shown  in 
"The  Undiscovered  Country/'  Hence,  while  a 
"  writer  of  eminent  accomplishments,"  and  "the 
most  distinctively  artistic  of  American  novel- 
ista,"  he  Is  "  unsatiaCactory  " 

TU  Edmbwrgk  Review  (Qy..  Oct.)  In  the  ab- 
aence  of  any  p^>ers  of  great  merit,  the  one  on 
"The  Irish  Massacre  of  1641 "  possesses  consid- 


erable historic  interest  It  is  based  on  "  Ireland 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  by  Mary  Hickson. 
with  Preface  by  J.  A.  Froude  (1884),  and  "Crom- 
well in  Ireland,"  by  Rev.  Denis  Murphy  (1883). 
It  is  all-importaijt  to  the  student  of  history,  to 
ascertain  the  actual  facts  of  the  Irish  Rebellion 
of  the  17th  century,  for  tiiey  account  largely  for 
the  predominance  and  the  severity  of  English 
rule  in  Ireland  ever  since  that  era,  and  go  far  to 
explain  many  things  connected  with  the  "Irish 
(^estion"  of  to-day.  Itia  unnecessary  to  say 
that  there  is  a  world  of  conflicting  views  and 
testimony  as  to  the  actual  history  of  that  Alarm- 
ing and  eventful  i)eriod  in  the  history  of  the 
British  Empire.  These  two  recent  works  on  the 
subject,  and  the  able  reviews  they  have  called 
forth,  will  contribute  greatly  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  truth  of  history. 

The  BritiA  Quarterly  (Oct)  As  usual,  this 
grand  old  Quarterly  contains  among  its  dozen 
articles  several  of  marked  interest  auch  as 
"  Federalism  and  the  British  Empire. "  "  Pascal's 
Pensdes."  "The  Theory  of  Christian  Social- 
ism," "The  Original  Home  of  the  Aryans,"  and 
the  "Authority  of  the  Bible."  We  have  space 
to  note  the  substance  only  of  the  last  The 
writer  afiirms  his  personal  belief  "  that  the 
Bible  is  in  very  deed  and  truth  the  inspired 
Book  of  God.  The  more  I  read  it  the  more  ear- 
nestly and  devoutly  I  study  it  the  more  sensible 
do  I  become  that  a  divine  life  pervades  it  which 
does  not  pervade  other  writings."  The  drift  of 
the  discussion  is  to  modify  the  views  of  Calvin, 
Owen  and  other  theologians  who  hold  that  tnie 
and  full  certainty  regarding  the  di^-inity  of 
Scripture  can  coipe  only  by  experienu  <ifthe  power 
qfiit  truth  and  the  work  <^the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
heart ;  and  he  sums  up  his  own  conclusions  thus: 
"That  the  essential  condition  of  a  living  convic- 
tion and  realization  of  the  divine  origin  and  au- 
thority of  the  Bible  is  a  living,  growing  experi- 
ence of  the  saving  power  of  the  living  Christ 
and  of  the  living,  indwelling  Personal  Spirit  to 
which  it  testifles :  and  secondly,  that  however 
advantageous  it  may  be  tor  non-believers  to  be 
able  to  start  with  a  conviction  or  prejudication 
of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
lack  of  Buoh  a  conviction,  whatever  its  reasons. 
can  never  justify  the  rejection  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  great  salvation." 

The  Contemporary  Review  (monthly.  Nov.) 
The  last  issue  of  this  able  and  somewhat  "ad- 
vanced **  Review,  has  among  its  readable  articles 
two  that  will  interest  American  readers:  "  Con- 
temporary Life  and  Thought  in  Gennany,"  by 
Dr.  H.  Geffbken— giving  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
existing  state  of  theologlo  thought  and  church 
afflairs;  and  "A  Democratio  Church,"  by  Rev. 
Samuel  A.  Bamett  The  title  indicates  the  scope 
of  the  latter  article.  It  is  severe  in  its  indict- 
ment of  existing  organisations.  "The  (Church 
of  England  is  not  therefore  efiSsctive  to  spiritu- 
alize the  Ufe  of  the  nation  and  develop  honesty 
of  living.  Its  present  i>osition  is  indeed  inde- 
fensible.   As  a  '  reformed '  Church,  it  offers  the 
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<rK>inpli>  of  the  greatest  ftboaoe.    As  a  *Oath- 
olic'   Ghnrch,    it  promotee   the    principle  of 
■chism.    As  a  '  National '  Church,  it  is  out  of 
touch  with  the  nation.    There  is  no  department 
in  the  State  which  oan  match  the  abuses  con- 
nected with  the  sale  6L  llTtngs,  with  the  com- 
mon taUc  about  preferment  and  promotion,  with 
the  irremovability  of  indolent,  inci^^ble  and 
nnworthj  incumbents,  with  the  restriction  of 
worship  to  words  which  expressed  the  wants  of 
another  age,  and  with  the  use  of  tests  to  exclude 
from  the  ranksof  ministers  those  called  by  Ood 
to  teach  in  fresh  forms  the  newest  revelations 
to  mankind.    There  are  no  greater  supporters 
of  the  schism  from  which  they  pray  to  be  de- 
Uvered,  than  the  bishops  and  clergymen  who 
talk  of  '  the  Church '  as  if  it  were  a  sect  to  pro- 
mote *  Church  of  Ibigland '  societies,  and  strive 
to  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  people  a  section 
of  its  members.    There  is  nothing  national 
which  so  little  concerns  the  nation  as  its 
Church."    Nor  is  it  less  severe  on  those  who 
would  "Reform  the  Church."   The  only  rem- 
edy it  suggests  is  agitation   by  *'the  people." 
*'  If  they  are  excluded  from  exerdsing  their  will 
ui>on  the  Establishment,  nothing  can  hinder 
them  from  destroying  it*' 

Tkt  IbrtniifMl^  Review  (Nov.)  *'  The  Future  of 
the  Soudan,"  by  Capt.  E.  A.  De  Coason,  will  deep- 
ly interest  numerous  readers  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilised  world.  He  criticises  Oen.  Ctoidon's 
couFM  in  reference  to  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
policy  of  the  British  Oovemmentin  its  attempt 
to  settle  matters,  and  seeks  to  point  out  the  true 
remedy  for  the  slave  trade  which,  he  asserts, 
prevails  extensively  over  all  that  region.  It  is 
a  very  spirited  paper,  and  written  by  one  long  a 
resident  of  the  Soudan,  and  trota  the  point  of 
I>ersonal  knowledge  and  observation. 

Tkt  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly.  Nov.)  This 
organ  of  English  Radicalism  and  LiberaUsm 
must  not  be  ignored  either  by  the  theologian  or 
the  student  of  history.  It  is  conducted  with 
great  ability.  The  current  issue  contains  a 
pai)er  of  6i>ecial  Interest  at  the  present  time — 
"Progress  and  Wages:  a  Workman's  View."  by 
James  C.  Hutchinson.  He  takes  issue  with 
Henry  Ctoorge's  panacea  for  the  ills  of  the  Irish 
people — ^the  nationalisation  of  the  land— and 
characterizes  the  scheme  as  nothing  short  of 
robbery.  The  paper  abounds  in  valuable  statis- 
tics bearing  on  the  labor  question.  The  candor 
and  moderation  of  such  a  "workman's  view" 
entitle  it  to  respect  and  consideration. 


THE  UNITED  STATEa 
American  CkurA  Review  (Qy.,  Oct)  This  able 
organ  of  the  Episcopal  Church  returns  to  the 
quarterly  form.  The  present  issue  covers  three- 
f ourtbs  of  the  current  year,  and  contains  a  for^ 
midablo  array  of  articles,  several  of  which  are 
very  readable  and  timely,  such  as  Bishop  Little- 
john's  paper  on  the  late  "Bishop  Glarkson"  of 
Rhode  Island;  "Christianity's  Relation  to  Ood's 
Spiritual  Kingdom  and  His  Material  Creation." 


by  Beiv.  0.  C.  Adams.  &T.D.:  "Soholaatic  Theol- 
ogy," by  Dr.  Samuel  Buel;  "Scriptural  Evolu- 
tion." by  Dr.  Cornelius  Walker;  "Baptism  for 
the  Dead."  by  Rev.  Arthur  Little;  and  a  "Reply 
to  MonsignorCapel."  by  John  Henry  Hopkins, 
D.D.    The  latter  p^;>er  Oils  44  pp,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  caustic  and  annihilating  reviews  Uiat 
we  have  read  in  years.  The  "amiable  " and  pre- 
tentious Jesuit  is  "xmnotured  and  pulverised" 
till  nothing  !■  left  of  him.    It  is  a  review  of 
OhmI's  recent  treatise,  "Catholic :  an  &Mential 
and  Exclusive  Attribute  of  the  True  Church." 
The  assumption,  the  arrogance,  the  "shallow- 
ness," the  perversion  of  history,  the  ludicrous 
positions  and  the  monstrous  oonclusions  of  the 
wily  but  superficial  representative  of  Rome,  are 
shown  in  detail  and  in  a  way  that  is  both  amus- 
ing and  effective.    We  wish  we  had  space  fOran 
analysis  of  it    Not  the  least  amusing  and  char- 
acteristic part  of  the  paper  is  the  corre^iond- 
enoe  between  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Capel  at  its 
close. 

Bibliotheook  Sacra  (Qy.,  Oct)  This  exponent  of 
the  Old  New-England  Theology  during  the  past 
64  yean  has  lost  none  of  its  ability  by  its  trans- 
fer from  Andover.  Mass.,  to  OberUn,  O.  Unde- 
nominational, scholarly  and  thorough  in  its  dis- 
cussions, and  conducted  in  a  liberal  spirit  it 
hss  long  held  the  foremost  rank  among  the 
Quarterlies  of  the  day,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  most  valuable  articles  in  this  number  are: 
"Sketches  of  Pentateuch  Criticism."  by  Prof. 
Ourtiss  (Chicago  Som.);  "The  Nicene  Doctrine 
of  the  Homoousion."  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Craven,  and 
"Unity  and  Oeuulnenesa  of  Deuteronomy."  by 
Prof.  E.  C.  BisseU  (Hartford,  Ct).  The  last  fills 
84  pages,  and  is  a  very  able,  as  well  as  scholarly 
discussion  of  this  important  and  mooted  sub- 
ject It  is  rich  in  the  historical  literature  which 
bean  upon  it  "  Reinforced  by  QraC  Kuenen. 
Kayser,  Wellhausen,  and  many  others,  the  oon- 
denmed  theory  of  Vater  and  Yatke,  is  now  in  the 
ascendant"  Against  this  theory  Dr.  BisseU 
presents  a  strong  array  of  considerations  and  in 
favor  of  "maintaining  the  literary  and  material 
unity  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,"  which  "be- 
gins with  the  sublimities  of  Sinai,  and  ends  with 
the  inimitable  solemnities  of  Nebo  and  Pisgah. 
It  is  no  effort  at  historiography,  interjected  with 
pious  expressions,  as  some  critics  represent  the 
latter  biblical  namtives  to  be.  It  is  in  web  and 
woof  sacred  history,  narrated,  as  it  was  enacted, 
under  the  eye  of  Ood." 

Andover  Review  (monthly,  Dec)  This  vigor- 
ous and  wide  awake  Review  is  the  expounder  of 
the"  New  Theology."  and  is  in  close  connection 
with  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  It  is  pre- 
sumed to  represent  the  theology  at  present  taught 
under  the  new  regime  in  that  leading  and  ancient 
seat  of  sacred  learning.  The  Review  in  a  single 
year  has  made  a  position  for  itself  and  become 
a  power;  not  so  much  because  of  the  "  new  de- 
parture "  in  theology  which  it  advocates  as  for 
the  reason  that  its  conducton  have  a  true  ideal 
of  what  a  review  in  these  days  should  be.    The 
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day  for  ponderoaa.  intonninable  echolastic  dis- 
ctmioiiBt  hiwhlng  and  Tehashing  doctriDal 
oreedi,  aymbola  and  old  imiefl  of  dogma  and  ec- 
ctestasticiam.  haa  passed.  The  demand  is  now 
for  ihort  pithy.  liTely,  and  more  popular  papers 
on  Uving  iMnea  and  omveot  practical  thought: 
and  o«ir  old  rerlewa  must  mend  their  ways,  or 
BO  human  power  c«>  save  them  from  continued 
decaj  and  Anal  death.  We  can  only  name  a  few 
of  Uie  pliers  in  current  number,  none  of  which 
are  of  special  note  either  in  the  way  of  subject 
ordiaeuaaion:  "The  Evolution  of  €k>n8cience." 
by  Bev.  Franda  H.  Johnson;  "  Missions  in  Mex- 
Seo^**  by  Bev.  Bollo  Ogden;  "Literacy  and  Crime 
in  Massachusetta^'*  by  Geo.  B.  Stetson;  "Phil- 
osophical CriticiBm.*'  by  George  I.  Chace." 
LL.D..  being  an  able  15-page  review  of  "Mat  . 
Creative  First  Okuse,**  by  Rowland  O.  Hazard* 
LLJ>. 

PrvHcdfm  Review.  This  quarterly  was  among 
the  foremost  in  the  country  for  more  than  half 
a  oentory  in  point  both  of  ability  and  influence. 
And  now,  at  tho  close  of  its  sixtieth  year,  with- 
out  notice,  it  ceases  to  be.  The  aeven  last  years 
of  its  career  suggest  matter  for  reflection,  and  in- 
stniction  as  wolL  Wrested  firom  its  proper 
•dttorial  control  in  a  way  anything  but  honor- 
able or  Christian  by  a  young  collegian,  with  *'  a 
taste  for  journalism  "  and  a  i>ockot  full  of 
money,  he  has  wasted  a  fortune  upon  it  and  per- 
verted it  from  its  high  mission;  and  now,  tired 
of  hia  toy  "elephant"  he  caats  It  away  in  dis- 
gittt.  He  found  to  his  surprise  that  wealth 
omld  not  supply  brains,  and  that  loud  bidding 
Ibr  contributions  failed  to  bring  them,  and  so  a 
laige  proportion  of  them  had  to  be  imported. 
His  rtrange  course  lost  him  most  of  the  old 
patnma,and  not  a  few  of  its  best  oontrlbutors,  and 
no  small  part  of  its  iasnes  were  given  away !  Pity 
that  this  grand  old  historic  review  should  come 
to  such  an  end  I  Ita  '*  taking  off"  is  as  mysteri- 
ous as  the  last  years  of  its  history  were.  It  re- 
minds one  of  Shakespeare's  lines: 

**  Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 
But  go  at  once." 

PreOrfUriim.  Review  (Qy.,  Oct)  This  review 
represents  much  of  the  best  scholarship  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (North),  and  is  in  close 
connection  with  Union.  Princeton.  Auburn,  and 
ottMor  tibeological  seminaries.  It  is  able,  mod- 
osately  progressive,  and  highly  influential  with- 
in the  narrow  sphere  in  which  it  circulates. 
But  its  articles  are  too  long,  and  often  on  sub- 
jects in  which  but  few  feel  any  interest  There 
are  not  a  few  also  in  the  Church  to  whom  it 
speaks  who  have  felt  for  some  time  that  the 
dominating  factor  in  its  editorshop  is  adverse 
to  entire  sympathy  and  confidence  in  its  influ- 
ence as  a  whole.  The  most  noteworthy  article 
fai  the  October  issue  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
its  editon.  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs,  of  Upion  Theo- 
k)gica  Seminary,  entitled  "The  Principles  of 
Puritaiiism.''  It  is  masterly  and  informing,  and 
fvjnces  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  literature 
Of  tile  subject  «&<i  '^  discriminating  Judgment 


of  a  high  order.  We  have  not  space  even  to 
outline  it  The  marked  f  Mkture  of  this  Review 
is  the  space  it  devotes  to  "Beviewa  of  Beoont 
Theological  Literature,"  and  the  critical  abUity 
which  usually  characterizes  this  department 

Southern  Presbyterian  Review  (Qy.,  Oct)  "Doc- 
trine of  Original  Sin."  by  Dr.  B.  L.  Dabney; 
"Sui>ematuial  Revelation,"  by  Rev.  Wm.  FUnn; 
"Some  Beoent  Apocryphal  Gospel^"  by  Prof. 
Warfleld  (Allegheny  Sem.).  and  "The  Coming  of 
the  Lord."  by  Bev.  John  C.  Bankin  (of  New 
Jersey),  are  readable  articles :  the  latter  partic- 
ularly is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  liter- 
ature of  this  vexed  question.  It  will  be  found 
a  hard  nut  for  the  Premillenarians  to  crack. 
Through  36  pages  the  writer  argues,  clearly  and 
forcibly  and  to  our  mind  conclusively,  in  favor  of 
these  propositions:  "The  introduction  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  gospel  dispensation  is  pre- 
sented (in  tho  New  Testament)  as  the  Coming  of 
the  Son  of  man.  Under  this  divine  and  kingly 
administration  of  the  gospel  any  special  manifes- 
tation of  mercy  or  wrath,  whether  promised, 
threatened,  or  actually  occurring,  to  friend  or 
foe,  is  spoken  of  as  The  Coming  of  the  Lord. 
The  personal  and  visible  coming  of  the  Lord 
will  be  to  wind  up  the  series  in  the  general 
Judgment" 

Baptist  Quarterly  Review  (Oct-Dec.)  The  best 
article  in  the  number  is  "'Life'  and  'Death' 
in  the  New  Testament."  by  John  Green,  A.M. 
20  pp.  A  critical  examination  of  the  meaning 
of  the  original  terms  and  his  conclusion  may 
be  given  in  these  words :  "Whatever  view  we 
may  take,  then,  of  the  Apocalypse  or  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  that  may  be  applied  to 
it  it  is  clear  that  'the  second  death  '  is  repre- 
sented as  a  state  of  existence,  and  not  as  anni- 
hilation. 'Weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.' 
torment  day  and  night  forever,  cannot  even  in 
a  pictorial  way,  suggest  the  destruction  of  being. 
The  second  death,  therefore,  in  a  way  analogous 
to  the  first  ia  the  state  resulting  from  the  irrep- 
arable loss  of  the  'life  which  is  life  indeed.' 
The  misery  that  always  waits  on  sin  will  be  in- 
tensified by  the  felt  wrath  of  tho  Lamb,  who,  in 
ways  above  our  knowledge,  finds  His  good  pleas- 
ure fulfilled  both  in  them  that  are  saved  and  in 
them  that  perish." 

New  Engkmder  (Bi-monthly.  Jan.  '86.)  Thia 
live  and  able  review  seems  to  be  renewing 
its  strength  as  it  grows  in  years.  From 
advance  sheets  of  the  forthcoming  Issue  we 
Judge  that  it  will  be  one  of  superior  merit 
The  i>aper  of  most  general  interest  in  it 
is  on  "The  New  Academic  Curriculum  at 
Yale,"  by  Prof.  Ladd.  There  is  an  interesting 
literary  article  on  "Wagner's  Parsifal  at  Bay- 
reuth."  By  theologians  President  Bascom's 
able  ai^ticle  on  "  Inspiration  "  will  be  read  with 
special  interest;  while  Dr.  L.  W.  Bacon's  paper 
on  the  "  Bevolution  in  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M."  wiU 
attract  attention. 

Methodist  Review  (Bi  monthly,  Jan.)  This  de- 
nominational Beview  is  hereafter  to  be  iss* 
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bl-moDthly  and  Dr.  Carry,  who  la  admirably 
adapted  to  the  worit,  aaaumes  the  sole  editorial 
control.  Thna  one  after  another  of  oar  old 
qoarterliea  are  becoming  monthliea  or  bi-month* 
Ilea;  and  the  day  probably  ia  not  dlatant  when 
they  will  all  aaanme  the  monthly  form.  It  ia  a 
conoeaeion  to  the  demands  of  the  times  which 
is  as  aigniflcant  aa  it  ia  imperative.  We  can  only 
name  the  writeraand  aabjecta  of  the  January 
number,  aa  we  have  received  only  the  table  of 
contents:  "Biahop  Simpeon."  by  Dr.  H.  B* 
Ridgaway;  "  Conatitutioual  Law  In  the  H.  E. 
Church."  by  Joseph  Pullman.  D.D.;  "Christian 
Education,"  by  Rev.  E.  MoChesney,  Ph.  D.; 
"  Christ  Preaching  to  the  Spirits  in  Prison,"  by 
the  Editor,  "Ethnography  of  Northern  and 
Central  AIMca,"  by  Rich.  Wheatley,  D.D. 

LuOkertm,  Quarterty  (Oct)  The  most  notable 
paper  in  the  number  is  Dr.  Valentine's  "  Inaug- 
ta«l  Discourse,"  as  President  of  the  Theologicid 
Seminary,  Oettyaburg,  Pa.  His  subject  is  highly 
imi>ortant  and  timely.  "  Some  Present  Demanda 
in  Theological  Training"  which  be  discussed 
under  two  asx>«ctB,  doctrinal  and  pracHcaL  His 
points  under  the  flrat  are  :  A  correct  exhibition 
of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  divine  word 
["the  Catholic  Lutheranism  of  the  Augsbuig 
Confession,"  being  "  the  best  and  truest  type."] 
Theologloal  training  must  recognize  the  princi- 
ple of  developmenlt  also  the  demand  in  connec- 
tion with  theprogresa  of  science  and  knowledge. 
Under  the  practical  he  insists  on  potitive  preach- 
ing over  against  a  hesitating,  diluted,  comprom- 
ising style:  the  instruction  and  nurture  of  the 
young,  and  the  distinctly  missionary  work  of 
the  Church. 

Lutheran  Church  Review  (Qy..  Oct)  Articles: 
*'Esst  India  and  Its  Religious  Prospects,"  by 
Dr.  W.  J.  Mann,  based  on  Ram  Chandra  Bose's 
"Brahmoism,"  **The  Lutheran  Church  of  New 
York  City  during  the  Second  Century,"  by  Dr. 
Smucker  "Ecoe  Homo."  by  Prof.  B.  Pick, 
"Church  Polity,"  by  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth. 

Cumberland  Pretbyierian  Review  (Oct)  The  me- 
chanical appearance  of  this  review  iit  unworthy 
of  the  Church  whose  nanle  it  bears.  The  best 
pi4;)ers  in  it  are  The  Dignity  and  Power  of  the 
Gospel  by  Dr.  O.  W.  Wright  Oberlln.  O.,  and 
Sanctification,  or,  Orowth  in  Oraoe,  by  Rev.  P. 
M.  Riley,  Du  Pre,  Texas. 

Unitarian  Review  (Monthly.  Dec.)  The  theo- 
logical position  of  this  magazine  is  indicated  by 
its  name.  Time  was  when  such  eminent  names 
as  Channing,  Bellows,  Osgood.  Dewey,  and  oth- 
ers of  their  contemporaries,  gave  character  and 
influence  to  this  organ  of  American  Unitarian- 
ism  beyond  its  denominational  sphere.  But 
that  day  is  past  and  their  brilliant  end  often 
powerful  productions  no  longer  adorn  ito  pages. 
"The  Unities  of  Unltarianism."  by  Rev.  James 
T.  Bixby,  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  paper.  Such 
assertions  and  claims  as  we  find  on  every  page 
of  the  article  will  surprise  not  a  few.  For  ex- 
ample: "Consciously  or  unconsciously,  the 
tendency  to  union,  to  oneness,  has  guided  our 


thought  till  at  ahnoat  every  point  distinctions 
have  been  erased,  gulfto  have  been  bridged,  the 
separated  have  been  brought  together.  Unl- 
tarianism haa  become  the  enunciation,  not 
merely  of  the  Divine  Unity,  but  of  a  whole 
aeries  of  Unities."!! 

North  Awierioan  JBeview  (Monthly,  Nov.)  For 
70  yean  this  review  haa  held  on  in  the  even 
tenor  of  ito  way  and  has  exerted  great  influence 
on  American  thought  Ito  power  is  not  aa 
potent  now,  peiiiape.  as  it  once  was.  but  it  is 
felt  over  a  much  wider  circle  of  readers.  Ito 
scope  is  wide  and  it  still  commands  some  of  the 
best  talent  in  the  country.  Among  the  timely 
and  practical  papers  in  the  current  number,  we 
name  two  of  decided  value,  "  Woman -as  a  Pol- 
itical Factor,"  by  Judge  Pitman,  and  "The 
African  Problem,"  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Gilliam.  The 
former  is  a  sensible  and  strong  plea  for  the 
opening  of  the  ballot  box  to  woman,  the  writer 
"profoundly  believing  in  the  wisdom"  of  the 
measure,  and  he  aims  to  state  and  urge  consid- 
eiations  that  will  command  the  confidence  of 
reflecting  persons.  The  drift  of  Prof.  Gilliam's 
article  may  be  seen  in  tills  sentence:  "  If  the 
negro,  while  slowly  advancing  in  education  and 
wealth,  la  rapidly  gaining  in  population  upon 
the  whites;  and  if  he  is,  and  must  continue  to 
be,  an  alien  and  distinct  race,  and.  struggling  to 
rise,  must  be  pressed  back  by  the  ruling  whites 
toward  the  labor-line;  then  disastrous  social  dis- 
orders are  threatened,  and  colonization — en- 
forced, if  necessary— is  the  remedy."  His  sta- 
tistics and  facto  lend  no  llttie  weight  to  his  argu- 
mento  and  conclusion. 

Christian  Thought  (Bi-monthly.  Nov. -Dec.)  Thla 
repository  of  the  chief  papers  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  American  Institute  of  Chritt%an  Phi- 
loeophy,  of  which  Dr.  Charles  F.  Deems  is  presi- 
dent is  invaluable  to  intelligent  men  and  schol- 
ars. Many  of  the  ablest  contributions  to  cur- 
rent thought  and  scholarship  are  preserved  in 
ito  pages.  Three  of  the  papers  in  this  issue  are 
worthy  of  special  note:  "  Am  I  Free  f  "  by  Noah 
E.  Davis,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Virginia:  "  Historical  Evidence  vs.  Critical  Evi- 
dence," by  Prof.  Willto  G.  Beecher,  of  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  and  Professor  Faraday's 
celebrated  lectiire  on  "The  Education  of  the 
Judgment" 

Popular  Scienoe  Monthly  (Dec)  This  scientific 
Journal  contains  at  times  papers  of  interest  and 
worth  to  preachers  and  the  studento  of  Christian 
Thought  notwithstanding  it  is  the  vehicle  of 
Herbert  Spencer's  speculations  and  the  theories 
and  fallacies  of  infidel  and  semi-infidel  scien- 
tisto.  The  topics  of  some  of  the  brief  papers  in 
the  December  issue  will  show  ito  wide  range  and 
indicate  the  general  character  of  the  work. 
"The  Reformation  of  Time-keeping,"  "Ameri- 
can Aspecto  of  Anthropology,"  "  The  Problem  of 
Universal  Sufllrsge,"  "Perils  of  Rapid  Civili- 
zation," "Religion  and  the  Doctrine  of  Evolu- 
tion." "The  Oil  Supply  of  the  World."  "The 
Chemistry  of  Cookery.** 
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REVIEW   SECTION. 
L— SYMPOSIUM   ON   MINISTERIAL  EDUCATION. 

ABE  THE  PRESENT  METHODS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  MINISTERS 
SATISFACTORY?    IF  NOT,  HOW  MAY  THEY  BE  IMPROVED? 

NO.  II. 

By  Henby  J.  Van  Dyke,  D.D.,  Bbooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  necessity  for  human  learning  as  part  of  a  man's  preparation 
for  the  gospel  ministry  is  not  now,  and  never  has  been,  an  open  ques- 
tion among  the  great  body  of  Christians.  The  fanatical  notion  that 
learning  is  ever  a  hindrance,  or  the  lack  of  it  ever  a  help  to  the 
preacher,  finds  no  sanction  in  Scripture.  Nor  can  it  derive  any  sup- 
port from  the  history  of  the  Church.  The  great  Protestant  Refor- 
mation was  largely  the  result  of  the  revival  of  learning.  All  the 
eminent  reformers  were  college-bred  men.  Luther  was  no  mean 
scholar,  and  his  power  with  the  common  people  was  not  hindered 
but  helped,  by  his  book  knowledge  and  his  ability  to  make  books.  In 
our  own  time,  men  who  have  boasted  of  preaching  by  the  Spirit,  and 
spoken  contemptuously  of  learning  as  a  foil  to  set  off  their  spiritual 
gifts,  have  been  careful  to  use  what  little  knowledge  they  had,  and 
their  power  would  have  been  proportionately  increased  if  they  had 
possessed  more.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  was  a  denom- 
ination of  Christians  who  would  license  or  tolerate,  even  as  a  local  or 
lay  preacher,  an  utterly  ignorant  man. 

The  only  open  question,  therefore,  is  how  much  education  should 
be  required.  The  answer  must  necessarily  be  various.  It  cannot  be 
definitely  settled  except  on  its  lower  side.  The  maximum  cannot  be 
fixed;  and  even  the  minimum  must  be  variant,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Moreover,  so  far  as  it  is  settled  at  all,  the  question  con- 
stantly settlea  itself^  according  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  One 
who  falls  below  the  average  intelligence  of  the  people  to  whom  he 
ministers  cannot  be  a  successful  pastor;  nor  is  there  any  limit  to  the 
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amount  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  his  office,  which  he  may  turn 
to  good,  practical  account,  provided  his  heart,  as  well  as  his  head,  is 
consecrated  to  his  work.  We  cannot  agree,  therefore,  with  Dr.  Curry, 
in  the  first  article  of  this  Symposium,  that  "  the  two  callings  of  the 
Christian  pastor  and  the  theological  and  biblical  scholar  are  usually 
incompatible."  They  are  never  incompatible  in  themselves.  They 
play  into  each  other  indefinitely.  Comparatively  few  men  can  be- 
come scholars  of  the  highest  order;  but  the  incompatibility  is  not 
between  the  scholarship  and  the  pastoral  office,  but  between  the 
scholarship  and  the  capacity  of  the  man.  Neither  can  we  agree  with 
Dr.  Curry  in  the  intimation  that  high  attainments  in  scholarship  un- 
fit a  man  **  to  preach  the  plain  and  simple  gospel  to  plain  people,  or 
remove  him  too  far  from  them  in  modes  of  thinking,  associations  and 
tastes."  Many  illustrious  names  occur  to  invalidate  these  statements* 
The  two  examples  he  refers  to  in  this  connection  are  singularly  un- 
fortunate for  his  argument.  John  Wesley  was  an  Oxford-bred  man, 
and  Charles  Spurgeon  who,  in  spite  of  his  early  disadvantages,  haa 
made  himself  an  excellent  scholar,  and  at  the  same  time  the  plainest 
of  plain  preachers,  has  shown  his  sense  of  his  own  early  deficiencies 
by  establishing  a  theological  school  with  a  full  corps  of  learned 
teachers.  It  is  "  a  little  learning,"  which  is  "  a  dangerous  thing."  It 
is  the  novice^  who  is  "  lifted  up  with  pride  and  falls  into  the  con- 
demnation of  the  devil."  It  is  the  sciolist^  who  **  splits  the  ear.)  of 
groundlings  with  inexplicable  noise  and  dumb  show."  It  is  the  man 
of  true  learning,  provided  he  be  also  a  man  of  true  piety,  who  is 
always  simple.  Dr.  Curry's  clear  style  and  straight-grained  thought 
are  the  results  of  his  scholarship.  He  knows  many  half-educated 
men  who  can  beat  him  as  latinizers.  The  question  as  to  how  much 
education  is  necessary  for  ministers  has  been  constantly  settling  itself 
in  this  country  during  the  present  century,  among  all  denominations 
of  Christians,  in  the  direction  of  a  higher  standard.  There  is  a 
steadily-growing  conviction  that  "  it  is  highly  reproachful  to  religion 
and  dangerous  to  the  Church  to  intrust  the  holy  ministry  to  weak 
and  ignorant  men."  The  present  method  of  completing  a  student's 
education  for  the  ministry  (it  never  was  designed  nor  fitted  to  cover 
the  whole  course  of  his  instruction)  by  sending  him  to  a  theological 
seminary  instead  of  apprenticing  him  to  an  approved  divine  accord- 
ing to  the  old  way,  is  not  an  invention,  but  a  growth.  It  grew 
out  of  the  old  plan,  because  the  old  was  found  to  be  inadequate. 
Among  its  first  advocates  were  those  who  had  profited  most  by  the 
old  way,  and  had  most  successfully  practiced  upon  it  in  the  educa- 
tion of  others.  The  private  school  in  the  minister's  family  grew  first 
into  the  Academy,  then  into  the  College  with  theological  instruction 
as  part  of  its  curriculum,  and  then  into  the  Theological  Seminary,  witb 
the  family,  the  academy  and  the  college  as  its  feeders. 
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The  new  method  never  was  intended  to  abolish  all  or  any  of  the 
real  advantages  of  the  old;  nor  has  it  abolished  them  in  fact.  The 
professor  does  not  cease  to  be  a  minister  and  a  preacher,  nor  is  he 
precluded  from  being  the  counselor  and  friend  of  the  student  be- 
cause he  is  relieved  of  the  pastoral  care  of  a  congregation.  The  stu- 
dent is  not  cut  off  from  contact  and  sympathy  with  the  life  of  the 
churches.  He  still  has  his  own  pastor  to  -encourage  and  advise  him. 
The  location  of  our  seminaries  secures  abundant  opportunities  for 
social  intercourse,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  students  enjoy  them  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  need.  To  say  nothing  of  what  may  be  done,  and  in 
many  cases  is  done  in  term  time,  in  the  way  of  missionary  work 
(whether  profitably  to  the  doer  or  not  we  do  not  now  inquire),  the 
student  has  nearly  half  the  year  in  vacations,  when  he  may  try  his 
gifts.  In  the  enlarged  fields  covered  by  our  Home  Missionary  Boards 
and  other  benevolent  societies,  and  in  the  more  liberal  support  of  all 
aggressive  work  of  the  Church,  the  theological  student  of  to-day  has 
far  greater  opportunities  for  practical  training  than  he  ever  had  when 
the  old  plan  of  education  was  in  vogue.  If  he  does  not  embrace  them 
the  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault,  is  not  with  the  seminaries,  but  with  himself 
and  with  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  whose  jurisdiction  he  belongs. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  change  in  our  methods  of  tlieological 
education  does  not  stand  alone,  but  corresponds  with  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  training  for  other  learned  pro- 
fessions. Our  law  schools  and  medical  colleges  offer  opportunities 
of  both  a  theoretical  and  practical  kind,  beyond  anything  that  used 
to  be  offered  in  the  office  of  a  single  practitioner.  The  change  in  our 
method  of  theological  education  is  part  of  a  general  advance  all  along 
the  line.  We  can  no  more  go  back  to  the  old  way  than  we  can 
return  to  the  old  mode  of  traveling  by  stage  coach.  Whatever  may 
be  its  apparent  or  real  defects,  we  had  better  recognize  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  growth  out  of  the  dead  past,  under  conditions  and  forces  which 
are  beyond  our  control,  and  strive  to  make  that  growth  more  vigor- 
ous, synmietrical  and  fruitful. 

What  are  the  practical  fruits  of  our  present  methods  ?  Our  answer 
to  this  question  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  view  we  take  of  the 
general  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Church,  the  present  power  of 
the  pulpit,  and  the  advancement  of  Christianity  in  the  world.  Dr. 
Sherwood  says  in  his  History  of  thb  Cross,  p.  63 — and  no  doubt 
many  other  able  and  devoted  men  will  agree  with  him — "  that  the 
pulpit  has  declined  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  in  its  saving 
effects  on  the  world."  He  thinks  this  "  will  not  be  denied  by  intelli- 
gent men,"  and  proceeds,  with  great  eloquence  and  force  to  argue  that 
*^thi8  deplorable  fact  is  the  outcome  of  our  system  of  ministerial 
education."  We  are  constrained  to  dissent  from  both  his  premises 
and  his  conclusion.     If  the  state  of  things  were  as  dark  as  he  appre- 
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bends  it  to  be,  the  causes  might  well  be  looked  for  further  back  than 
our  theological  seminaries.  But  is  the  case  so  bad  ?  Has  the  pulpit 
declined  in  its  power?  Is  the  preaching  of  the  Gtespel  losing  its 
effect  ?  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Kidder  in  the  North 
American  JRevieto  for  December,  1883,  says:  "It  is  preposterously 
untrue  that  the  power  of  Christianity  as  a  living  system  of  faith  is 
visibly  declining  among  the  civilized  masses  of  mankind.  Never 
before  has  Christianity,  nominal  and  real,  advanced  as  during  the 
present  century."  He  proceeds  to  prove  these  assertions,  so  far  at 
least  as  our  own  country  is  concerned,  by  facts  and  figures  that  have 
not  been  disputed.  He  shows  that,  while  the  population  of  the  country 
has  increased  ninefold,  the  number  of  conmiunicants  in  evangelical 
Protestant  churches  has  increased  twenty-sevenfold.  In  1800  there 
were  3,030  evangelical  churches,  with  2,651  ministers  and  364,872 
members;  in  1880  there  are  97,090  churches,  68,870  minister^  and 
10,065,963  communicant  members.  There  has  been  a  corresponding 
and  still  greater  increase  in  the  contributions  for  benevolent  and  mis- 
sionary purposes.  From  1820  to  1829  the  aggregate  contribution  for 
Home  Missions  alone  was  $233,826;  from  1860  to  1869  it  was  $21,115,- 
719;  from  1870  to  1880  it  was  $31,272,164. 

To  this  view  of  Christian  progress  in  our  country,  it  may  be  safely 
added  that  the  cause  of  Missions  in  heathen  lands  has  made  greater 
advance  in  the  past  fifty  years  than  in  any  two  centuries  since  the 
days  of  the  apostles:  and  in  all  these  respects  the  increase  has  been  in 
a  steady  geometric  ratio  up  to  the  present  time.  Now,  of  course,  we 
do  not  claim  these  results  as  the  fruits  of  our  theological  seminaries 
alone;  but  they  certainly  do  show  that  our  present  methods  have  not 
impaired  the  power  of  the  pulpit  nor  hindered  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity Our  seminaries  have  been,  as  the  facts  abundantly  prove,  the 
great  nurseries  of  the  missionary  spirit. 

If  we  judge  of  the  fruits  of  our  seminaries  by  individual  exam- 
ples, it  is  not  fair  to  choose  these  from  the  manifest  failures.  These 
failures  have  always  been  comparatively  few.  They  are  due  to  causes 
which  no  method  of  education  can  prevent.  There  were  just  as 
many,  in  proportion,  under  the  old  method  as  there  are  under  the 
new;  while  side  by  side,  belonging  to  the  same  classes  and  trained 
under  the  same  influences,  are  the  noblest  examples  of  able  and  devoted 
ministers.  We  are  liable  to  be  deceived  as  to  what  constitutes  failure 
or  success  in  the  ministry.  Only  a  few  in  each  generation  can  be 
eminent  above  their  fellows:  it  is  the  rareness  of  their  gifts  that 
makes  them  eminent.  Great  injustice  is  done  to  the  fidelity  and  influ- 
ence of  average  ministers,  by  constantly  comparing  them  with  what 
the  world  is  pleased  to  call  great  preachers.  Still  greater  injustice 
is  done  when  their  patient  and  quiet  work  is  brought  into  contrast 
with  the  occasional  and  ephemeral  success  of  half-educated  evangelists. 
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who  do  not  go  to  the  heathen,  nor  to  the  destitute  portions  of  the 
land,  but  come  and  go  like  the  harvesters,  who  travel  from  the  Gulf 
to  the  Lakes  in  the  summer  time,  to  reap  what  the  regular  husbandmen 
have  sowed  and  cultivated.  To  hold  up  their  sporadic  work  as  a 
reproach  to  the  ordained  and  settled  ministry,  or  to  the  institutions  in 
which  they  are  trained,  is  to  take  a  very  superficial  view  of  the  facts. 
''The  popular  sarcasm  which  says  that  it  takes  a  young  minister  as 
many  years  as  he  spent  in  the  seminary  to  get  rid  of  the  mannerisms 
of  thought  and  speech  and  behavior  there  acquired,  and  to  place  him- 
self in  the  same  plane  with  his  people,"  is  not  only  (as  Dr.  Curry 
admits)  ^^  often,  unjust,"  but  it  is  always  unjust.  Is  a  student  more 
likely  to  acquire  a  mannerism  from  four  or  five  professors,  of  various 
gifts,  and  from  attrition  with  a  hundred  fellow-students,  than  he  would 
be  in  the  solitude  of  a  minister's  study,  with  only  one  example  to  imi- 
tate? If  the  mannerisms  which  are  the  butt  of  popular  sarcasm  were 
acquired  in  the  seminary,  would  they  not  adhere  to  all  and  be  alike  in 
all  the  graduates  ?  They  belong  to  the  man  and  to  his  previous  train- 
ing—especially to  his  home  training — and  they  cling  to  him  through 
his  seminary  course,  because  it  is  so  hard  to  rub  out  through  the  skin 
that  which  is  bom  and  bred  in  the  bone.  We  expect  a  lawyer  or  a 
physician  to  take  years  in  getting  over  his  awkwardness  and  timidity, 
and  adjusting  himself  by  practice  to  his  work.  Is  it  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  a  minister  shall  come  from  the  seminary  full-fledged 
and  endowed  with  the  tact  and  ease  which  only  experience  can  give  ? 
Besides,  in  spite  of  the  "  popular  sarcasm,"  it  is  notorious  that  these 
young  and  inexperienced  men  are  often  more  acceptable  to  vacant 
churches  than  those  who  have  gone  through  the  sweating  process  of 
the  pulpit.  Their  very  freshness  creates  sympathy  and  hope  in  their 
behalf.  This  is  not  altogether  discreditable  to  the  churches,  and 
should  not  be  grievous  to  older  ministers. 

Our  seminaries  are  human  institutions,  and  therefore  imperfect. 
Their  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  fallible  men,  and  therefore 
liable  to  defects  and  mistakes.  No  one  who  is  familiar  with  or 
responsible  for  their  working,  regards  their  methods  as  stereotyped, 
ironbound  and  incapable  of  improvement.  They  have  been  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved  since  their  foundation,  keeping  pace  with  the 
demands  of  the  churches,  and,  with  a  wise,  though  still  inadequate 
liberality,  in  their  pecuniary  endowment.  We  look  for  greater  im- 
provement in  the  future.  At  the  same  time,  they  need  to  be 
jealously  watched,  lest  the  enemy  should  sow  tares  among  the  wheat. 

Our  space  will  allow  only  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  direction  of 
these  improvements  and  the  vigilance  which  should  accompany  them. 

1.  We  venture  one  observation  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of 
professors.  Hitherto  the  great  majority  of  them  have  been  men  of 
large  pastoral  experience  and  sympathy  with  the  current  life  of  the 
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Church,  and  we  trust  it  will  continue  to  be  bo.  We  hope  the  time 
will  never  come  when  the  controlling  influence  in  our  seminaries  will 
be  in  hands  of  mere  specialists,  whose  breadth  of  vision  and  of  spirit 
has  been  sacrificed  to  deepness.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  rule  to  require 
that  every  professor  shall  have  filled  a  pulpit  successfully  for  ^\e  or 
ten  years  before  he  assumes  a  chair;  and  we  think  this  rule  indispen- 
sable in  the  departments  of  Homiletics,  Church  Government  and  Pas- 
toral Theology. 

2.  But  the  greatest  improvement  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  qualifi- 
cations of  students.  We  should  do  away  with  the  superstitious  and 
fanatical  notion  that  a  divine  call  to  the  ministry  consists  only,  or 
chiefly,  in  a  desire  to  preach  the  Gospel.  It  should  be  understood 
that  the  "callings  of  God"  are  inseparably  connected  with  His 
"gifts,''  and  largely  indicated  by  them,  and  that  no  young  man,  and 
especially  no  young  convert,  is  qualified  to  be  the  exclusive  judge  in 
regard  to  either.  If  more  care  were  taken  as  to  those  who  enter  our 
seminaries  there  would  be  less  ground  for  complaint  against  those 
who  come  out.  No  theological  training  for  three  years  can  make 
amends  for  illiteracy,  coarseness  and  crookedness  in  the  grain  of  a 
man's  character,  or  the  want  of  mental  and  moral  integrity;  neither 
can  it  impart  that  subtle  common  sense  which  depends  so  much  upon 
original  endowment  and  early  bias.  "  Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a 
fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolish- 
ness depart  from  him."  Our  seminaries  cannot  do  their  own  work 
and  at  the  same  time  the  work  of  the  Christian  home,  the  Sabbath- 
school  and  the  primary  school.  The  door  of  entrance  should  be  made 
straight.  A  rigid  examination  should  enforce  the  requirement  of  a 
due  preparation  for  a  theological  training.  It  is  folly  to  admit  stu- 
dents who  are  ignorant  of  the  English  Bible  and  of  their  mother- 
tongue.  To  relegate  such  for  a  few  years  to  a  school  or  to  private 
instruction,  will  not  annul  any  divine  call  to  the  ministry,  nor  will 
it  lessen  the  amount  of  a  man's  future  usefulness. 

3.  The  course  of  instruction  should  be  kept,  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
in  our  best  seminaries,  broadly  Christian  rather  than  sectarian  in  its 
spirit  and  its  letter.  At  the  same  time  it  should  allow  the  fullest 
scope  for  investigation  and  inquiry.  The  place  for  the  formal  adop- 
tion of  a  creed  is  at  the  end  rather  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course.  The  professor  who  cannot  patiently  bear  and  satisfactorily 
answer  the  questions  of  an  earnest  student  is  not  fit  for  his  place. 
And  this  freedom  of  inquiry  should  be  allowed,  especially  in  regard 
both  to  the  meaning  and  the  integrity  of  the  Scriptures.  We  do  not 
sympathize  with  the  fears  of  many  in  respect  to  what  is  unfortunately 
called  "  the  Higher  Criticism."  If  our  Bible  cannot  endure  the  test 
of  all  the  side-lights  which  history  and  ancient  literature  and  modem 
science  can  turn  upon  it,  it  is  not  worth  preserving;  and  the  student 
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whose  personal  consciousneBS  of  the  power  of  God's  Word  cannot 
stand  the  strain  of  such  investigation,  is  not  the  stuff  out  of  which 
to  make  the  minister  of  the  future.     Such  investigations  will  go  on 
outside  of  the  seminary  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and  the  Church 
cannot  afford  to   hand  over  this  vital  subject  to  her  enemies.     Of 
course,  no  man  shoiUd  be  a  professor  in  this  department  whose  own 
views  are  not  definitely/  settled  and  in  full  accord  with  the  faith  of  the 
ChurcTi,  whose  representative  and  servant  he  is ;  but  his  attainments 
are  to  be  used,  not  to  repress,  but  to  encourage  freedom  of  inquiry. 
A  nervous  anxiety  on  this  point  reveals  not  faith,  but  the  want  of  it. 
One  of  the  most  hopeful  indications  in  our  seminaries  is  the  drift  of 
study  towards  Biblical  Theology.     It  would  be  a  great  injustice  alike 
to  the  living  and  the  dead  to  intimate  that  the  teaching  of  theol- 
ogy, in  its  dogmatic  and  polemic  forms,  has  not  hitherto  been  bibli- 
cal in  its  substance  and  spirit.     But  it  will  be  a  great  gain,  and  will 
meet  both  the  wants  and  the  dangers  of  our  times  to  make  it  more 
distinctively  biblical.     Many  of  the  fruits  of  this  branch  of  study  in 
Germany  are  very  precious.     Such  books  as  Weiss'  Biblical  Theology 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  similar  work  of  Oehler  on  the  Old 
Testament,  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  narrow  prejudice  which  con- 
demns everything  in  Germany  as  rationalistic  in  the  evil  sense  of  the 
word.    We  hope  to  see  this  branch  of  study  fully  recognized  and  pur- 
sued in  all  our  seminaries. 

4.  Those  who  have  the  oversight  of  our  seminaries,  and  especially 
the  professors,  should  be  watchful  in  regard  to  their  prevailing  atmo- 
sphere. Piety  is  not  a  thing  to  be  cultivated  by  mere  outward  appli- 
ances, as  one  cultivates  com  with  a  hoe.  Neither  can  a  student's 
attainments  in  this  respect  be  graded  and  reported  in  figures,  as  a 
primary  school-teacher  grades  the  recitations  of  children.  God  forbid 
that  our  seminaries  should  be  degraded  to  the  level  of  a  grammar- 
school,  and  the  piety  of  students  co-ordinated  with  the  study  of 
arithmetic.  There  is  in  all  of  them  enough  praying  and  preaching 
and  religious  conference.  Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a 
wide-spread  anxiety  and  even  suspicion  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  our 
theological  training  upon  the  religious  experience  of  our  future  min- 
isters. Though  this  anxiety  may  often  be  rashly  expressed,  it  is  in 
itself  wholesome,  and  cannot  be  safely  disregarded.  Whenever  the 
atmosphere  of  a  seminary  becomes  distinctively  literary,  philosophic, 
or  scientific,  instead  of  religious,  and  especially  when  its  dominant 
spirit  is  worldy  ambition  rather  than  zeal  for  Christ  and  His  Gospel, 
that  seminary  has  become  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  the  Church. 
The  atmosphere  of  a  seminary  takes  its  hue  and  tone  from  the  char- 
acter and  influence  of  the  professors.  They  are  not  separated  from 
the  life  of  the  Church,  nor  exempt  from  the  practical  obligations  of 
Oidinarj  ministers.    They  are  rather  set  up  on  a  platform  where  the 
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light  that  beats  upon  them  blackens  every  spot  The  relation  be- 
tween them  and  the  students  ought  always  to  be  something  more  than 
that  of  teacher  and  scholar.  By  their  example  and  unconscious  in- 
fluence outside  of  the  lecture-room,  they  are  moulding  the  character 
of  our  future  ministers.  Let  them  take  heed  to  themselves  as  well 
as  to  their  doctrine.  Exempt  as  they  are  from  the  onerous  duties  of 
the  pastorate,  and  the  intellectual  demands  of  their  chairs  being  no 
greater  than  those  of  ordinary  pulpits,  let  them  have  a  pastoral  care 
over  the  students  by  maintaining  an  intimate  and  affectionate  inter- 
course with  thenL  This  has  been  and  still  is  done  much  more  largely 
than  it  is  apparent  to  them  who  are  without.  The  sweetest  and  most 
helpful  memories  in  the  life  of  multitudes  of  ministers  grow  out  of 
their  personal  friendship  with  their  seminary  professors. 

The  churches  do  not  know  how  much  their  pastors  are  helped  and 
guided  by  the  living  counsels  of  their  old  teachers,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  those  who  have  gone  to  their  rest.  We  hope  and  pray  that 
the  improvements  of  the  future  will  perpetuate  and  enlarge  these 
blessed  influences. 


n.— OXJR  CRIMINALS  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

NO.    IL 

By  W.  M.  F.  Round,  New  York, 

CoRWpondlng  Secretary  of  Uie  Piieon  AeeocUtlon  of  New  Tork. 

I  CONSIDEB  the  cases  of  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  sufliciently 
conmion  to  be  illustrative  of  some  of  the  worst  phases  of  our  penal 
systeuL  Let  us  see  how  the  system  has  wrought  on  these  two  lads. 
They  complete  their  sentences  and  come  out  into  the  world.  Richard 
Roe,  the  bom  thief,  is  no  worse  than  when  he  went  into  the  jail,  and 
decidedly  no  better.  He  has  simply  by  his  month  in  jail  increased 
the  circle  of  his  colleagues  in  crime.  John  Doe,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  been  ground  tinder  the  millstone  of  retributive  justice  and 
deterrent  penalty,  comes  out  a  determined,  bitter,  vicious  criminal. 
Even  should  he  be  so  inclined,  he  is  unfitted  to  earn  an  honest  liveli- 
hood. The  Trades  Unions  will  not  let  him  polish  his  few  square 
inches  of  leather — the  only  thing  he  knows  how  to  do— because  he 
has  learned  to  do  it  in  prison.  If  by  any  chance  he  has  a  nature  that 
rises  above  the  crushing,  grinding  life  in  prison,  I  had  almost  said 
it  were  better  otherwise — for  society  no  longer  wants  him,  and  hon- 
est labor  will  not  make  a  place  for  him.  He  is  forced  into  a  desper- 
ate struggle  with  life — and  the  odds  decidedly  against  him. 

It  was  right  perhaps  for  the  officer  to  arrest  John  Doe;  but,  having 
been  arrested  and  committed  to  the  county  jail,  he  should  not  have 
been  obliged  to  wait  three  months  for  a  trial.  Society  has  no  right 
to  keep  an  innocent  man  under  suspicion  for  that  length  of  time.     It 
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is  an  axiom  of  the  law  that  every  man  is  to  be  considered  innocent 
until  he  is  proven  guilty.  It  is  an  outrage  upon  the  personal  and  con* 
stitntional  right  of  the  citizen  to  keep  him  locked  up  for  an  hour 
beyond  the  utmost  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  And  here  is  a  wrong 
that  might  be  remedied.  Our  present  judges  are  faithful,  and  I 
believe  are  worked  harder  than  any  other  judges  in  the  world,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  more  of  theuL  I  can 
myself  think  of  several  excellent  lawyers  who  could  be  persuaded  to- 
accept  the  office  if  the  people  insisted  upon  their  doing  so. 

Bat  if  under  our  present  dilatory  administration  of  justice  John  Doe 
mnet  he  kept  in  the  county  jail  for  three  months,  the  fact  of  his  con- 
8tructive  innocence,  no  less  than  the  unwritten  law  of  social  ethics^ 
should  have  given  him  protection  from  contamination,  and  sent  him 
before  the  court  no  worse  in  soul  or  mind  or  body  because  of  his  im- 
prisonment.  Gross  absurdity  of  our  civilization,  when  we  protect 
our  youth  from  the  contamination  of  uncleanness  by  most  rigid  laws — 
save  those  who  are  most  subject  to  contamination — the  incipient  crim- 
inal class  I  These  we  take  by  force,  as  opportunity  offers,  and  lock 
them  up,  under  conditions  that  are  sure  to  develop  all  the  uncleanness^ 
all  the  latent  vice  that  the  devil  has  sown  in  their  hearts.  Our  county 
jails  are  schools  of  crime,  which  we  pay  roundly  to  support — devil's 
kinder-gartens  I  Out  upon  our  boast  of  philanthropic  enterprise,, 
when  nearly  every  county  in  the  land  has  its  moral  plague-spot,  its 
pest-house  of  iniquity,  under  the  very  eaves  of  the  churches,  where 
men  are  perishing  while  we  are  at  our  prayers  !  My  blood  boils  with 
indignation  when  I  think  of  this  spot  of  vantage  that  we  yield  ta 
Satan,  with  hardly  a  word  of  protest.  It  is  high  time  that  all  who 
are  battling  for  right  against  wrong,  for  heaven  against  hell,  should 
realize  that  there  is  no  duty  lying  nearer  them  than  to  rise  up,  in  the 
power  of  a  combined  protest,  and  destroy  this  well-fortified  outpost 
of  hell !  Let  tu  ring  it  on  a  thousand  changes,  in  the  name  of  public 
teonomyy  in  the  name  of  humanity ,  in  the  name  x>f  Christian  char- 
Uy  and  duty,  in  the  name  of  God — ^down — down  with  the  old- 

PASmONBD  COUNTY  JAIL  I 

Let  us  review  John  Doe's  case.  Having  had  three  months  of 
schooling  in  the  jail  he  is  brought  up  for  trial.  The  Judge  has  never 
seen  John  Doe  before — has,  in  fact,  never  heard  of  him.  The  indict- 
ment is  read,  ingeniously  framed  by  a  young  and  ambitious  district 
attorney.  Witnesses  are  summoned.  There  is  no  very  positive  evi- 
dence in  his  favor.  The  law  is  plain  enough ;  he  is  technically  guilty 
of  the  offence  charged.  Stand  up,  John  Doe,  and  be  branded  as  a  felon  ! 
Yon  have  had  a  fair  trial,  lasting  just  one  hour,  and  under  the  law 
you  are  found  guilty.  The  jury,  to  be  sure,  was  not  a  very  intelli- 
gent one;  but  they  knew  enough  about  evidence  to  find  you  guilty* 
The  Judge  has  done  his  duty;  an  example  is  needed;  you  shall  be 
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that  example.  We  will  punish  you  more  severely  than  your  case 
warrants,  that  others  may  not  sin.  Perhaps,  John  Doe,  you  grow  hot 
with  rage  at  the  moral  indignity  thus  put  upon  you ;  but  this  "  deter- 
rent theory  of  punishment,"  notwithstanding  that  history  has  proved 
its  fallacy,  is  one  of  the  most  cherished  characteristics  of  our  penal 
system. 

But  stop,  O  learned  Judge,  before  you  pass  sentence,  let  me  implore 
you  in  John  Doe^s  behalf  that  other  witnesses  be  called.  Let  not  the 
ease  be  closed  till  John  Doe's  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  have 
been  called  and  heard.  Let  them  come  and  tell  how  in  such  a  year 
there  flowed  into  the  blood  from  whence  the  prisoner  came  the  subtle 
moral  poison  of  some  criminal  connection.  Let  them  tell  you  how 
this  ancestor  or  that  drowned  his  will  in  rum,  and  bequeathed  to  John 
a  feeble  power  of  resistance  to  evil.  Let  his  whole  hereditary  history 
be  unfolded.  Before,  O  learned  Judge,  you  shall  pass  a  just  sentence 
on  this  lad,  you  must  go  down  into  the  intricate  mysteries  of  psychol- 
ogy and  physiology;  you  must  unravel  a  tangled  skein  of  heredity; 
you  must  analyze  with  more  than  human  knowledge  the  silent  and 
subtle  influences  of  education  and  environment  that  have  borne  fruit 
in  this  lad's  life.  If  you  sentence  this  boy  for  punishment,  only  and  to 
"  vindicate  the  outraged  majesty  of  the  law,"  and  thus  snatch  from 
God  his  unused  prerogative  of  vengeance,  you  need  heed  none  of 
these  things.  But  if  you  sentence  him  for  reformation  ^  you  must 
know  all  these  things — aye,  and  more:  you  must,  with  more  than  hu- 
man prescience,  be  able  to  tell  just  how  long  it  will  take  the  spirit  of 
good  to  overcome  the  spirit  of  evil  in  this  boy's  heart.  If  you  know  this 
not,  how  can  you  justly  and  wisely  fix  the  date  of  his  restoration  to 
society  ?  I  deny  that  finite  wisdom  can  justly  %x  any  term  of  impris- 
onment in  advance,  that  shall  insure  to  society  a  reasonable  prospect 
that  the  criminal  shall  be  returned  to  it  reformed.  And  how  absurd 
it  is  to  make  anything  less  than  reformation  the  object  of  our  dealing 
with  this  dangerous  criminal  class.  Shall  we  make  a  law  saying  that 
rabid  dogs,  upon  biting  men,  shall  be  kept  in  confinement  for  so  many 
hours  or  days,  and  then  let  loose  whether  cured  or  not — ^to  be  returned 
for  a  similar  period  of  confinement  when  they  have  bitten  other  per- 
sons ?  Shall  we  say  that  the  homicidal  maniac  shall,  upon  killing  a 
man,  be  locked  up  in  an  asylum  for  just  365  days,  to  be  released 
whether  mad  or  sane,  on  the  366th  day,  perhaps  to  kill  another  man  on 
the  367th  day  ?  I  do  not  say  that  crime  and  insanity  are  identical; 
but  I  say  there  is  a  close  analogy  in  the  manifestations  of  both,  that 
can  guide  us  in  our  application  of  treatment.  Shall  I  shut  my  boy  up 
in  the  closet  for  twenty-five  minutes  for  telling  a  lie,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  let  him  out,  whether  he  is  penitent  or  not  ?  But  you  will 
say,  without  a  time  limit  to  a  sentence,  do  you  not  put  a  dangerous 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  prison  officials,  upon  whose  decision  the  re- 
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lease  of  the  prisoner  must  practically  depend?  Unquestionably;  but 
if  you  make  a  time  sentence  in  the  court,  after  an  hour's  trial,  under 
circumstances  that  oftentimes  conceal  rather  than  reveal  the  truth,  are 
you  not  mort  likely  to  do  an  injustice,  than  when  you  leave  the  dura- 
tion of  a  sentence  to  the  man  who  night  and  day,  has  an  opportunity 
of  studying  the  criminal  under  the  most  favorable  auspices  ? 

But,  right  or  wrong,  John  Doe  is  sentenced  for  two  years.     He 
goes  to  prison.     He  becomes  one  of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  human- 
ity; several  races,  with  their  peculiarities;  several  nationalities,  with 
their  idiosyncracies;  men  of  all  ages  and  of  all  social  conditions,  some 
educated  in  the  universities,  some  the  products  of  the  slums;  some 
physically  strong,  some  puny  and  weak;  all  temperaments,  all  degrees 
of  crime  are  represented,  and  all  ground  together ;  and  the  motive 
power  that  turns  the  merciless  machinery  is  the  contract  labor  system. 
Do  not  say  that  this  is  an  exaggeration.     Wherever  the  contract  labor 
system  prevails  in  any  State,  it  is  because  the  prisons  are  to  be  ^lade 
to  pay  in  dollars  and  cents,  whether  the  men  are  reformed  or  not. 
There  is  not  an  honest  prison  warden  anywhere  but  that  has  felt  many 
a  time  that  he  would  like  to  introduce  reforms  in  prison  discipline, 
but  dared  not  do  so  lest  the  interest  of  the  contractor  might  suffer, 
and  the  money  profit  to  the  State  might  be  less.     But  I  cannot  here 
enter  into  argument  against  the  contract  labor  system  in  prisons, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  interests  of  John  Doe.     The  moment 
he  is  in  prison  the  contractor  claims  him.     He  finds  himself  in  a  new 
and  strange  environment.     He  is  not  allowed  a  single  day  in  which  to 
sit  down  and  take  his  bearings  with  life.     He  is  hurried  at  once  into  a 
routine  of  labor  that  absorbs  his  energies  without  arousing  his  interest. 
The  English  are  wiser  than  we  are  in  this  respect:  they  give  to  each 
incoming  prisoner  a  pause  for  thought.     In  England  the  prisoner  is 
locked  up  in  his  cell  alone,  with  only  such  labor  as  he  can  do  there. 
He  is  deprived  of  the  society  of  his  fellow-beings.     He  feels  what  it 
is  to  be  an  outcast,  and  he  comes  to  loathe  his  own  companionship. 
His  heart,  his  soul,  his  whole  being  cries  out  for  society,  and  he  longs 
for  the  blessed  sweat  of  hard  toil  to  rest  upon  his  brow. 

In  the  prison  to  which  John  Doe  is  sent,  shoe-making  is  the  prin- 
cipal industry.  Three  hundred  prisoners  are  employed  on  a  single 
contract.  They  work  in  great  teams— each  man  being  set  to  do  some 
small  part  of  the  work :  senselessly  feeding  a  machine  to  shoe  pegs,  or 
cutting  out  soles  and  heels,  or,  as  in  John  Doe's  case,  polishing  edges. 
There  is  no  thought  of  teaching  him  a  trade.  He  does  precisely  the 
same  thing  in  precisely  the  same  way,  ten  hours  a  day  during  all  the 
days  of  his  imprisonment.  When  his  sentence  expires  he  is  turned 
out  into  the  world  to  earn  his  own  living.  His  capital  in  the  way  of 
a  trade  is  his  ability  to  work  in  a  team,  and  no  team  will  have  him. 
So,  in  order  that  the  State  treasury  may  be  swollen  by  surplus  earn- 
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ings  from  the  prison,  the  prison  is  run  on  the  contract  system;  and 
the  contract  system  is  like  a  cat  that  toys  with  a  captared  moase:  if 
it  lets  the  mouse  run  a  little  way  it  is  only  that  it  may  catch  it  again^ 
since  it  has  paralyzed  it  and  deprived  it  of  its  ability  to  run  very  far. 
The  one  weak  spot  in  the  contract  labor  system  that  appears  in  John 
Doe's  case,  is  the  necessity  it  imposes  of  massing  large  bodies  of  men 
together  on  a  single  contract,  in  order  to  make  their  labor  profitable. 
In  New  York  State  the  contract  system  has  met  the  demand  of  the 
taxpayers;  but  crime  has  increased  33  p.  c.  in  ten  years.     Our  able 
Superintendent  of  Prisons  showed  in  his  report,  that  he  made  last 
year  $50,000  profit  for  the  State  out  of  the  labor  of  the  prisoners;  and 
the  press  bubbled  over  with  praise  of  his  management,  and  did  not 
say  a  word  as  to  how  many  men  had  been  saved — or  how  many  had 
been  ruined.     What  we  want  of  our  prisons  is,  to  make  a  profit  in 
merij  as  well  as  in  dollars;  and  it  can  be  done,  too,  if  the  prisons  are 
rightly  conducted.     A  man  ought  to  pay  for  his  living  anywhere,  in 
prison  or  out  of  it;  and  a  criminal  ought  to  be  made  to  work  harder 
than  other  men,  and  be  made  to  pay  for  his  own  reformation  as  well 
as  his  own  keeping.     No  matter  how  much  it  pays  in  dollars,  the  con- 
tract convict  system  is  an  expensive  system,  because  it  does  not  permit 
the  most  potent  reformatory  influences.     It  makes  $50,000   for  the 
State  in  a  single  year;  but  it  turns  criminals  loose  to  prey  upon  society 
at  a  cost  to  society  of  $1,800  a  year  for  each  criminal.    We  have  2,800 
prisoners  in  our  state  prisons,  making  a  profit  of  $50,000  a  year,  and 
we  have  60,000  members  of  our  criminal  population  at  large,  costing 
the  State  for  their  sustenance,  police  surveillance,  expenses  of  trials 
etc.,  more  than  $100,000,000  a  year !     Can  it  be  said  that  our  penal 
system  pays  when  it  directs  its  energies  toward  any  other  end  than 
that  of  reducing  the  criminal  class  ? 

But  to  return  to  John  Doe.  He  falls  into  his  place  and  goes  dog- 
gedly to  work.  His  labor  is  for  gain — not  for  his  gain,  but  for  an- 
other's gain.  He  has  no  control  over  the  product  of  his  labor,  no 
share  in  its  profits.  The  State  looms  up  in  his  mind  as  a  gigantic 
monster,  urging  him  on  with  whip  and  goad  to  the  utmost  of  his 
strength — for  what?  That  he  may  be  reformed?  No!  but  that  his 
strength  and  flesh  and  blood  may  yield  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayer  I  The  only  expense  that  the  State  goes  to  for 
his  moral  improvement,  is  to  supply  a  single  chaplain,  who  is  allowed 
to  preach  to  him  once  a  week,  and  to  give  to  eighteen  hundred  men 
such  portions  of  spiritual  consolation  and  instruction  as  the  prior 
claims  of  the  contractor  on  their  time  will  allow. 

John  Doe  comes  out  of  prison  unreformed.  His  treatment  has  not 
fulfilled  the  demands  of  our  first  proposition  in  penology.  He  is  mad- 
dened with  a  sense  of  the  injustice  done  to  him.  There  has  been  in 
his  case  a  violation  of  the  principle  that  all  men  are  entitled  to  an 
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equality  of  jnstioe  under  the  h&w.  He  remembers  Richard  Roe.  He 
comes  out  of  prison  stunted,  his  indiyiduality  undeveloped — a  mere 
rivet  dropped  out  of  a  machine.  His  condition  is  the  result  of  the 
treatment  he  has  received  in  a  Christian  land,  under  a  government 
that  has  the  name  of  God  in  its  constitution.  His  treatment,  it  seems 
to  me,  has  not  been  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  our  civilization. 
John  Doe  knows  that,  and  spurns  the  pretensions  of  society  to  a  high 
Christian  philanthropy.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  in  its  applica- 
tion to  social  laws,  to  develop  the  highest  capacities  of  a  man's  indi- 
viduality, to  educate  him,  to  lead  him  upward  to  God.  It  has  been, 
and  is,  the  work  of  the  penal  system  in  this  Christian  land,  to  crush 
out  the  individuality  of  the  man,  and  bring  him  into  the  blasting  uni- 
formity of  felony.  The  penal  system  that  should  make  reformation 
the  goal  of  its  endeavor,  has  wrought  its  work  on  John  Doe,  and 
made  him  a  criminal ! 

As  a  frequent  product  of  our  penal  system,  stand  up,  John  Doe, 
and  be  measured  by  the  standards  of  social  life  that  we  have  set  for 
oarselves.  Here  is  our  belief  in  a  God  of  mercy,  of  justice,  of  love. 
While  believing  in  this  God,  we  have  given  you  an  unjust  sentence, 
have  mercilessly  made  you  a  victim  to  a  fancied  need  of  society — 
sacrificed  two  of  the  best  years  of  your  life  to  the  fallacy  of  deterrent 
penalty.  By  our  system  of  prison  labor,  dominated  by  the  most  sor- 
did spirit  of  greed,  we  have  unfitted  you  to  earn  an  honest  living,  and 
so  robbed  you  of  a  priceless  possession.  We  have  branded  you  as  a 
felon,  and  given  you  nothing  by  way  of  compensation.  Outraged 
justice  in  your  person  has  been  vindicated !  Now  we  would  have 
done  with  you.  We  would  bid  you  get  out  of  our  sight,  but  we  know 
you  will  not  obey  us.  You  are  here  to  stay — ^as  a  criminal !  Not 
one  John  Doe,  but  a  thousand  John  Does,  breaking  into  our  houses, 
robbing  on  the  highways,  burning  and  pillaging  and  murdering — a 
dreadful  menace  to  us  all — returning  our  vengeance  upon  you  a  thou- 
sand fold ! 

I  have  sketched  one  of  a  thousand  cases  that  reveal  themselves  as  the 
outcome  of  our  prevailing  penal  system.  How  can  we  make  the  nystem 
better?  The  answer  is  a  plain  one  in  the  abstract:  it  is  to  bring  the 
fundamental  proposition  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
into  harmony  with  the  principles  that  dominate  our  national  civiliza- 
tion. We  are  to  give  the  John  Doe's  of  society  only  such  sentences 
as  shall  justly  mete  out  the  penalty  to  the  need  of  reformation.  No 
human  wisdom  can  determine  the  length  of  such  a  sentence  in  ad- 
vance. We  are  to  take  our  criminals  in  hand,  because  of  their  past, 
to  train  them  in  relation  to  their  future — holding  out  every  chance 
and  hope  of  usefulness  to  them.  In  this  there  will  be  punishment  for 
them;  but  we  do  not  put  it  there;  our  only  thought  is  reformation. 
In  New  York  State  we  have  begun  to  do  this  in  the  Elmira  Reform* 
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atory,  the  most  splendid  penological  experiment  of  the  century.  In 
Ohio,  the  indefinite  sentence  has  been  generally  adopted.  In  several 
countries  of  Europe  it  is  in  partial  vogue.  But  it  will  be  many  yeara 
before  we  can  make  such  a  revolution  in  our  whole  penal  systenu 
What  shall  we  do  with  the  institutions  as  they  are  ?  What  are  the 
pressing  needs  in  prison  reform  ? 

1.  Abolish  the  county  jail,  except  as  a  house  of  detention  for  those 
awaiting  trial. 

2.  Increase  the  number  of  Judges,  and  recast  our  whole  system  of 
judicial  circuits,  so  that  no  man  will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,, 
have  to  wait  longer  than  ten  days  for  trial. 

3.  Insist  upon  the  entire  separation  of  prisoners  awaiting  trial. 

4.  Let  no  prisoners  be  sentenced  to  demoralizing  idleness  in  the 
county  jails;  but  establish  a  system  of  district  workhouses,  where  ne 
man  who  is  sentenced  by  a  court  of  law,  whether  for  a  long  or  a  short 
term,  shall  eat  a  second  meal  till  he  has  earned  it. 

5.  Insist  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  all  our  jails  and  prisons  be 
brought  to  the  highest  standard  of  perfection. 

6.  Take  the  prisons  out  of  politics — ^and  this,  perhaps,  should  have 
come  first  of  all. 

7.  Let  the  labor  in  our  prisons  be  for  discipline  rather  than  profit — 
making  a  prisoner  support  himself  because  it  is  his  duty  as  a  man^ 
rather  than  because  it  is  a  part  of  his  punishment  as  a  felon. 

8.  Insist  that  every  facility  for  moral  and  spiritual  and  educational 
training  shall  be  in  our  prisons. 

9.  Insist  that  prisoners  shall  learn  a  whole  trade  while  in  prison 
and  have  a  share  in  their  surplus  earnings  above  their  cost  of  support. 

While  making  these  needed  reforms  in  our  present  system,  we  may 
go  on  towards  the  adoption  of  the  indeterminate  sentence,  applying 
it  experimentally  at  first,  studying  the  safeguards  that  are  necessary 
to  its  fuller  application,  but  never  losing  sight  of  the  principle,  as  the 
only  one  that  can  radically  reform  our  penal  system  itself. 

There  is,  I  believe,  the  possibility  of  reformation  in  every  criminal. 
I  never  look  into  the  face  of  a  prisoner,  no  matter  how  much  the  man> 
hood's  strength  and  hope  have  been  crushed  out  of  him,  but  I  say  te 
myself,  ^^  There  is  a  man  in  youJ*^  Can  we  find  any  higher  work  than 
this:  to  search  for  and  develop  the  germ  of  uprightness  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  God  has  given  this  blessed  task  to  His  servants  to  do.* 
After  all  we  have  done  and  said ;  after  all  we  have  pondered,  and  rea- 
soned and  wrought,  we  have  only  to  come  back  for  guidance  to  His. 
words  and  learn  to  "  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  to  overcome  evil 
with  good."  We  must  protect  ourselves  from  our  enemies,  and  sternly 
prevent  their  doing  wrong;  but  the  moment  we  acknowledge  them  a* 
our  enemies,  there  come  ringing  down  the  ages  the  words  of  the 
Haster:  "  Love  your  enemies,  .     .     .  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you.'* 
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To  all  who  are  proud  that  American  civilization  is  Christian  civiliza* 
tion,  my  plea  is:  In  His  name  who  sa^ed  us^  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  His  life  who  redeemed  us,  and  according  to  the  example  of 
His  life  who  died  for  us,  let  us  mould  our  penal  system  from  its  foun- 
dation to  its  cap-stone.  Let  us  tear  down  from  the  gates  of  our  penal 
establishments  the  old  legend,  "  Who  enters  here  leaves  hope  behind,'* 
and  make  it  a  magnificent  temple,  over  the  portal  of  which  shall  be 
written  the  words,  "Salvation,  redemption,  reformation  for  every 
man";  and  let  no  criminal,  when  once  convicted,  go  out  thence  till 
bis  heart  has  learned  the  true  meaning  of  those  words,  and  his 
life  has  begun  to  crystalize  them  into  a  vital  force  that  makes  for 
righteousness. 

m.— REMINISCENSES  OF  NEANDER 
By  Philip  Schapp,  D.D.,  New  York. 

NO.    I. 

Ahono  the  world-renowned  men,  who  during  the  summer  of  1850 
were  gathered  in  quick  succession  to  the  dead,  stands  conspicuous  Dr» 
Augustus  Neander,  the  greatest  theologian  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
next  to  Schleiermacher,  and  superior  even  to  him  as  a  regenerator  of 
practical  religion  among  the  students  of  Germany.  True,  he  had 
occupied  no  ministerial  post,  like  Sir  Robert  Peel;  had  won  no  laurels 
of  victory,  like  President  Taylor;  had  adorned  no  throne,  like  Louia 
Philippe;  and  in  the  loud  tumult  of  worldly  life  his  voice  was  not 
beard.  But  from  his  solitary  study,  Neander  has  exercbed  an  influ- 
ence quite  as  far-reaching  as  that  of  any  of  his  companions  in  time 
and  death;  an  influence  whose  action  was  only  more  deep  and  benefi-, 
cent  by  being  inward  and  spiritual,  and  the  force  of  which  will  con- 
tinue to  be  felt  without  interruption  as  long  as  theologians  and  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel  shall  be  trained  for  their  heaven-appointed  work. 
Though  political  history  knows  nothing  of  the  quiet,  humble  scholar,  in 
Berlin,  his  name  shines  but  the  more  illustriously  for  this  in  the  records- 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  outlasts  all  earthly  governments,  and  sets 
at  defiance  even  the  gates  of  hell.  Though  no  monument  should  be 
raised  to  him  of  brass  or  marble,  a  far  better  and  more  imperishable 
memorial  is  already  secured  to  him  in  the  grateful  hearts  of  thou- 
sands who  have  been  his  hearers  or  readers,  or  who  in  coming  time 
shall  draw  from  his  works  a  knowledge  of  the  sorrows  and  joys,  the 
conflicts  and  triumphs,  the  all-pervading  and  transforming  heaven - 
like  nature  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  from  his  life  the 
priceless  doctrine,  that  all  true  spiritual  and  moral  greatness  roota 
itself  in  simplicity,  humility  and  love. 

HIS   LIFE. 

The  outward  history  of  Neander  may  be  told  in  a  few  words,  aa 
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his  whole  life  was  spent  in  the  study  and  lecture-room.  Bom  at  Gr6t- 
tingen  on  the  17th  of  January,  in  the  year  1789,  of  Jewish  parents 
(his  original  name  was  David  Mefidel  ♦),  baptized  in  his  seventeenth 
year  (February  15,  1806),  under  the  significant  name  of  Neander 
(Newman),  and  henceforward  devoted  with  heart  and  soul  to  the 
Christian  faith  and  the  study  of  divinity;  educated  in  the  gymnasium 
at  Hamburg  and  the  universities  of  Halle  and  Gottiugen,  which  he 
called  Philistropolis,  he  made  his  public  appearance  (1811),  as 
theological  teacher  at  Heidelberg,  and  already,  in  the  22d  year  of  his 
age,  by  his  work  on  Julian  the  Apostate,  settled  his  vocation  to  be- 
•oome  the  historian  of  the  Christian  religion.  Soon  after  (1812), 
he  received,  at  Schleiermacher's  suggestion,  a  call  as  Professor  of 
Church  History  to  the  newly-founded  University  of  Berlin,  which, 
through  him,  Schleiermacher,  de  Wette,  Marheineke,  Tholuck,  Heng- 
«tenberg,  Fichte,  Hegel,  Bockh,  Lachmann,  Ritter,  Ranke,  and  other 
celebrated  names  in  all  departments  of  learning,  sprang  forward  with 
unexampled  growth,  and  rose  to  be  the  metropolis  of  German  learning. 
From  this  centre  preceded  the  regeneration  of  theology  and  of  the 
<5rerman  nationality.  Here  he  labored  as  a  lecturer  and  writer,  by 
doctrine  and  by  example,  till  his  death  on  the  14th  of  July,  1850, 
only  now  and  then  breaking  the  uniformity  of  his  existence  by  a  vaca- 
tion trip,  in  company  with  his  sister,  or  with  some  student,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  feeble  health  and  to  consult  rare  books  and  unpublished 
manuscripts  in  the  libraries  at  Vienna,  Munich,  or  elsewhere.  On 
these  journeys  he  usually  had  with  him  a  trunk  full  of  church  fathers 
for  a  little  reading  on  the  way. 

HIS   TBAININO. 

Behind  this  simple  frame-work  of  his  existence  lay  hid  a  rich  spirit- 
ual life.  It  must  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  follow  its  gradual  de- 
velopment on  to  full  maturity,  especially  his  conversion  to  Christian- 
ity, and  the  different  influences  which  led  him  to  his  peculiar  theolog- 
ical standpoint.  Among  those  would  have  to  be  named  before  all 
the  study  of  Plato,  which  kindled  in  him  also,  as  formerly  in  Justin 
Martyr,  in  the  Alexandrian  Fathers,  and  in  St.  Augustin,  an  "  incred- 
ible fire  "  of  enthusiasm  for  the  ideals  of  truth,  beauty  and  goodness. 
His  fellow-student  in  the  academical  college  at  Hamburg,  William 
Neumann,  whose  name  he  adopted  in  the  Greek  form  at  his  baptism, 

*  His  fiither  wis  *  oommon  Jewish  peddler  and  usurer,  but  his  moUier.  Esttier.  *  pions  Jewess, 
And  reUted  to  the  philosopher.  Hoses  Hendelssohn,  of  Berlin,  and  the  Medical  Coanselor.  Dr. 
StleglitE,  of  HanoTer.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  David,  her  youngest  child,  she  separated  from  her 
husband,  and  removed  with  her  five  children  to  Hambnrg.  Neander  ever  afterwards  regarded  this 
<Aty  as  his  original  home,  and  sent  to  it  a  oontrfbation  of  1.000  Pmssian  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  snf- 
ftorers  of  the  great  Are  in  1842.  The  new  name  which  he  assumed  at  his  baptism,  in  1806,  was  Johann 
August  Wilhelm  Neander,  f^m  his  teacher,  Jokcum  GKirlitt,  and  his  friends,  Angtut  Vanhagen  Ton 
Bnse,  and  WilMm  Neumann,  who  assisted  as  sponsors.  His  brothers  and  sistera.  and  finally  also 
his  mother,  foUowed  him  f^m  the  synagogue  to  the  Christian  Church.  Two  of  his  brothers  died 
insane.    His  sister  Hannah  proved  a  guardian  angel  to  him. 
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vrote  of  him  in  1806:  "  Plato  is  his  ideal  and  never-ceasing  war-cry. 
He  sits  day  and  night  over  him,  and  there  are  few  who  receive  him 
so  fully  and  with  such  purity  of  soul.  Upon  the  world  round  about 
him  he  looks  with  profound  contempt." 

The  law  of  Moses  and  the  philosophy  of  Plato  were  the  two  school- 
masters who  led  him  to  Christ,  and  qualified  him  to  view  Christianity 
as  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  nobler  desires  and  aspirations  of  the  Jew- 
ish and  Gentile  world. 

Besides  this,  we  must  mention  his  early  contact  with  the  romantic 
school  of  the  two  brothers  Schlegel,  Tieck  and  Novalis,  which  revived 
the  poetry  and  religion  of  the  middle  ages  in  opposition  to  the  cold 
and  dreary  skepticism  of  the  times. 

Finally,  we  must  not  forget  the  stimulating  influence  of  Schleier- 
macher,  who,  by  his  animated  "  Discourses  on  Religion,"  like  a  priest 
in  the  outer  court  of  nature,  conducted  so  many  of  the  noblest  and 
most  gifted  youth  of  Germany  out  of  the  dry  heath  of  the  then  dom- 
inant Rationalism  to  the  threshold  of  Revelation.  To  this  Grerman 
Plato,  his  teacher  in  Halle  and  his  colleague  for  many  years  after- 
wards in  Berlin,  Neander  stood  indebted,  as  he  himself  cheerfully 
acknowledged,  for  manifold  quickening  impulses,  and  he  continued 
also  most  reverentially  attached  to  him  through  life,  although  he 
differed  from  him  materially  in  weighty  points,  for  he  had  a  much 
stronger  sense  of  sin,  and  no  sympathy  with  pantheism,  and  was  more 
positive  and  realistic  in  his  religious  convictions.  ^ 

The  fermentation  produced  in  his  mind  by  these  various  influences 
is  reflected  in  an  essay  from  his  pen  which  he  addressed  to  a  pastor 
in  Hamburg  before  his  baptism,  and  which  was  first  published  by 
Br.  Kling  in  1851  (Ullmann's  "Studien  und  Kritiken). 

Unfortunately  no  life  of  this  great  and  good  man  has  been  pub- 
lished yet.  The  task  was  intrusted  to  one  of  his  pupils  (Dr. 
Schneider),  but  he  has  not  found  leisure  to  carry  it  out.  There  are, 
however,  contributions,  such  as  Neander's  Letters  to  the  poet  Chamisso 
from  his  youth;  Krabbe's  Charakteristik^  1852;  Ullmann's  admirable 
Preface  to  the  third  edition  of  Neander's  Church  History;  the  Erin- 
nerungen  an  NeandeVy  by  one  of  his  faithful  pupils.  Prof.  Jacobi  of 
Halle  (1882),  and  an  appreciative  article  of  Dr.  Uhlhom  in  the 
revised  edition  of  Herzog's  Encyclopmdia^  vol.  X.,  pp.  447-457. 

neander's  appearance. 

In  his  outward  appearance,  to  begin  with  what  struck  every  one 
in  an  unusual  degree,  Neander  was  a  perfect  original — we  might  say, 
one  of  the  rarest  natural  curiosities.  Even  his  clothing — a  well-worn 
coat  of  ancient  cut  (we  never  knew  him  to  wear  a  dress-coat) ;  jack- 
hoots  reaching  above  the  knees;  a  white  cravat  carelessly  tied,  often 
on  one  side  of  the  neck,  or  behind  it;  an  old-fashioned  hat  set 
aslant  on  the  back  of  his  head,  presented  an  oddity  which  seemed  t^ 
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mock  the  elegant  refinement  of  Berlin,  and  yet  was  greeted  respect- 
fully by  everybody  who  knew  him,  from  the  king  to  the  lounger  at  the 
street  comer.  His  absolute  freedom  from  all  that  belongs  to  the  show 
of  vanity,  and  his  indifference  to  all  outward  things,  gave  occasion  to- 
ludicrous  anecdotes;  as,  for  instance,  that  he  walked  once  through  the 
streets  with  a  broom  under  his  arm,  instead  of  an  umbrella;  that  he 
took  a  brush  out  of  his  pocket  in  the  lecture-room,  instead  of  his  note^ 
book;  that,  being  lost  in  the  streets,  he  called  to  a  cabman  to  take 
him  home,  and  was  surprised  that  he  did  not  know  the  number  of  the 
house,  saying:  "My  good  man,  I  thought  you  knew  it,  as  you  are  a^ 
droschky  driver."  When  the  tailor  brought  him  a  new  pair  of  panta- 
loons, he  put  them  on  the  wrong  way,  and  cut  off  one  leg  as  super-^ 
fluous.  On  one  occasion  he  set  off  for  the  university  in  his  night- 
gown, but  was  happily  fetched  back  by  his  sister,  or  amanuensis.  On 
another  occasion,  having  once  got  with  one  foot  into  the  gutter,  he 
hobbled  along  the  whole  length  of  the  street  in  this  predicament;  and 
as  soon  as  he  reached  home,  he  sent  for  a  physician  to  cure  him  of  his 
imaginary  lameness.     Senon  i  vero,  e  ben  trovato. 

He  was  of  a  slender  bodily  frame,  of  middling  size,  with  strongly- 
marked  Jewish,  though  at  the  same  time  most  benevolent  and  good- 
natured  features;  the  eyes,  deeply  seated  and  full  of  fire,  were  over- 
shadowed as  with  a  roof  by  an  unusually  strong,  bushy  pair  of  eye- 
brows. Thus  he  sat  in  his  solitary  study  in  the  Markgraf  en  Strasse,, 
surrounded  with  the  spirits  of  church  fathers,  schoolmen,  mystics,  and 
reformers,  whose  works  lay  on  all  sides  in  learned  disorder — against  the 
walls,  on  the  floor,  on  tables  and  chairs — so  that  visitors  could  scarcely 
find  a  place  on  an  old-fashioned  sofa  for  sitting  down;  while  the  way 
out  into  the  dining-room,  and  into  the  decently  furnished  parlor  of  his^ 
sister,  led  over  the  printed  monuments  of  bygone  ages. 

NEANDEB    IN   THE- LECTURE-ROOM. 

Still  more  odd,  if  possible,  was  the  appearance  of  the  good  man  on 
the  rostrum.  As  he  could  hardly  have  found  the  way  by  himself,, 
and  must  have  been  put  in  danger  by  the  moving  crowd  of  vehicles 
and  men,  a  student  accompanied  him  to  the  university  building  as  far 
as  the  reading-room,  where  the  professors  and  private  teachers  are 
accustomed  to  entertain  themselves  during  recess.  From  this  he  pro- 
ceeded alone  into  his  lecture-room,  which  was  quite  close  at  hand,, 
shooting  in  sideways;  seized,  first  of  all,  a  couple  of  goose  quills, 
which  must  be  regularly  laid  upon  the  desk  beforehand,  to  keep  his- 
fingers  employed,  and  then  began  his  lecture,  without  any  other  help 
than  that  of  some  illegible  notices  and  citations:  standing,  but  con- 
stantly changing  the  position  of  his  feet;  bent  forward,  frequently 
sinking  his  head  behind  the  desk  to  discharge  a  morbid  flow  of  spittle,, 
and  then  again  throwing  it  on  high,  especially  when  roused  to  polemic 
zeal — at  times  threatening  even  to  overturn  the  rostrum — ^but  all  the 
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while  spinning  forth  from  his  mind  a  train  of  ideas  with  intense  ear- 
nestness, or  unfolding  the  development  of  a  doctrine,  or  the  spiritual 
character  of  a  great  man  or  theological  school,  with  loving  sympathy 
and  purest  regard  for  truth,  justice,  and  charity.  The  whole  scene 
was  so  strange  and  eccentric  that  one  who  heard  him  for  the  first  time 
could  hardly  contain  himself  for  astonishment,  and  had  no  power  at 
all  to  follow  him  with  the  pen.  And  yet  the  earnestness,  the  dignity, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  eccentric  professor,  the  extraordinary  learning 
and  profound  thought  that  flowed  in  an  incessant  stream  from  his 
mind  and  heart,  restrained  all  laughter — nay,  his  personal  aspect 
itself  had  always,  even  on  the  first  acquaintance,  something  that  in- 
spired reverence  and  at  the  same  time  called  forth  confidence  and 
love.  In  a  short  time,  moreover,  one  grew  accustomed  to  his  strange 
exterior,  the  comical  form  vanished  before  its  own  solid  contents,  and 
served  only  to  make  them  the  object  of  higher  admiration.  For 
Neander  all  this  was  perfectly  natural,  without  the  remotest  thought 
of  effect.  Altogether,  indeed,  there  never  was,  perhaps,  a  man  more 
free  from  affectation  and  ostentation. 

HOME   LIFE. 

All  these  singularities  of  his  outward  appearance  indicated  that  he 
was  a  stranger  on  this  earth,  and  that  he  was  formed  wholly  for  the 
kingdom  of  the  ideas.  His  ignorance  of  worldly  life  and  business; 
his  freedom  from  all  the  temptations  of  sensuality  and  vanity;  his 
superiority  to  much  that,  for  others,  forms  an  indispensable  need; 
his  indiflPerence  towards  the  material  side  of  existence,  fitted  him  for 
his  purely  inward  calling  and  for  undisturbed  communion  with  the 
quiet  spirit-world  of  the  past.  He  was  an  eunuch  from  his  mother's 
womb,  and  consecrating  this  gift  to  the  Lord,  he  became  also  an 
eunuch  for  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake.  (Matt,  xix:  12.)  He  belonged 
to  the  exceptions,  for  whom  the  life  of  celibacy  is  a  moral  duty,  and 
the  means  of  greater  activity  and  success,  as  it  was  for  Paul  and 
Barnabas.  A  lady  friend  once  jokingly  suggested  a  companion  to 
him;  he  looked  perplexed,  and  asked:  "How  could  I  find  time  for 
courting  ?"  An  American  pro-slavery  divine  created  considerable 
merriment  at  Neander's  dinner-table  when  he  asked  him  whether  he 
would  be  willing  by  marriage  to  give  practical  proof  of  his  doctrine 
of  equality  which  he  so  emphatically  asserted, 

HANNCHEN  NEANDER. 

Instead  of  a  wife,  however,  God  had  given  him  a  true  female  com- 
panion in  the  person  of  a  similarly  unmarried  sister,  who  sacrificed  a 
youthful  attachment  for  his  sake,  followed  him  from  Judaism  to  Chris- 
tianity, assumed  the  care  of  his  modest  wants  with  the  most  tender 
devotion,  attended  him  almost  daily  in  his  walks  urtter  den  Linden 
and  in  the  Thiergarteny  kept  him  informed  about  the  latest  German 
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and  English  novels,  and  with  kind  hospitality  entertained  his  nomerooB 
friends  and  pupils. 

Sister  Hannah,  or  Hannchen,  was  also,  indeed,  highly  peculiar;  in- 
lectual  withal,  not  wanting  in  genuine  wit  and  literary  culture,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  good  housekeeper  and  altogether  a  very  sensible, 
practical  person,  supplying  thus  her  brother's  defect.  When  she 
brought  him  his  breakfast  or  a  glass  of  water,  he  knew  that  he  must 
be  hungry  or  thirsty;  when  she  gave  him  medicine,  he  took  it  like  a 
child;  when  she  provided  for  him  a  new  suit  he  put  it  on,  unless  she 
forgot  to  take  away  the  old  one.  The  peaceful  and  innocent  living 
together  of  this  original  pair,  called  the  *^  Keander  children,"  had  in  it 
6omething  unconmionly  touching,  and  no  one  could  mistake  the  wise 
hand  of  Providence  in  their  connection,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  great  spiritual  work  to  which  Neander,  had  been  predestinated. 

Miss  Hannah  Neander  survived  her  brother  a  few  years.  I  saw 
lier  last  on  a  visit  to  Berlin  in  1854,  sitting  before  his  bust,  indulging 
in  reminiscences  of  their  happy  life,  and  longing  to  join  him  in  the 
1>etter  world.  It  was  a  most  affecting  interview.  A  few  weeks  after- 
wards her  mortal  remains  were  laid  beside  those  of  her  brother  in  the 
Jerusalem  Cemetery  of  Berlin,  to  rest  till  the  day  of  resurrection. 


IV.— A  SYMPOSIUM  ON  ROMANS. 

NO.  IV. 

By  Taxbot  W.  Chambbbs,  D.D.,  New  Yobk. 
Wb  learn  from  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  that  after  a  whole  night  spent 
in  prayer,  our  Lord  chose  twelve  disciples  whom  He  named  Apostles. 
These  were  taken  from  secular  callings,  and,  after  due  training, 
were  sent  forth  as  heralds  of  the  Cross.  With  the  exception  of 
Judas,  they  proved  to  be  eminently  qualified  for  the  work,  and  are 
spoken  of  as  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Church  was  built.  But 
after  His  ascension,  the  Lord  Jesus  called  another  to  the  service,  who 
spoke  of  himself  as  ^'one  bom  out  of  due  time.''  He  was  a  man  of 
careful  and  thorough  training  in  the  schools,  as  well  as  of  remarkable 
endowments  in  mind  and  heart  and  temperament;  and  in  the  width  of 
his  field  of  action,  the  varied  character  of  his  services,  and  the  reach 
of  his  personal  influence,  he  accomplished  more  for  Christ  and  the 
world  than  all  the  rest  of  the  apostolic  college.  The  most  permanent 
form  of  his  activity — ^that  by  which  he  became  best  known  in  subse- 
quent ages — ^was  the  series  of  epistles  which  he  wrote  under  divine 
inspiration  to  the  various  churches  with  which  he  had  been  connected, 
or  to  individuals  identified  in  office  or  character  with  the  I^ord's  cause. 
These  epistles,  although  bearing  unmistakably  the  stamp  of  their 
author,  yet  vary  greatly  in  topics,  style  and  tone,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.     The  earliest — 
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those  to  the  Thessalonians — seek  to  encourage  and  direct  converts  just 
escaped  from  severe  trial.  Those  to  the  Corinthians  correct  disorders 
and  ref ate  'errors  w,hich  had  arisen  in  the  contact  of  believers  with  a 
cultivated,  but  unusually  depraved  community.  The  letter  to  the 
Galatians  is  a  burst  of  indignant  feeling  at  some  who  sought  to  over- 
torn  the  Gk>8pel  by  denying  its  fundamental  tenet.  From  his  prison 
at  Rome  he  wrote  to  Ephesus  and  Colosse  epistles  full  of  Christology 
and  its  practical  applications,  and  to  Philippi  and  Philemon  warm  out- 
pourings of  Christian  affection  mingled  with  wise  practical  counsels. 
The  pastoral  epistles  (to  Timothy  and  Titus)  are  sufficiently  charao> 
terized  by  this  title,  which  they  have  borne  for  ages. 

Widely  different  from  all  these  is  the  epistle  which  heads  the  list 
in  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  Bible.  It  was  addressed  to  the 
church  in  the  world's  capitol,  the  Eternal  City;  and  it  is  by  far  the 
most  didactic  of  Paul's  writings:  treating  of  the  central  points  of  the 
Christian  system,  and  with  such  completeness  and  symmetry  as  to 
resemble  a  treatise  rather  than  a  letter.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  is 
local  or  limited  or  temporary.  Instead  of  passionate  appeal  or  burn- 
ing invective,  there  is  a  calm  and  lucid  discussion  of  fundamental 
principles,  an  orderly  progress  from  well-established  premisses  to  con- 
clusions of  the  highest  importance  and  of  universal  application.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  justly  called  "  a  system  of  Theology,"  "  a  complete  state- 
ment of  religious  truth  " — although  this  has  been  said  by  so  profound 
and  accurate  a  scholar  as  Professor  Shedd.  For  Theology  proper  is 
not  treated  of  at  any  length;  neither  are  the  Christological  statements 
to  be  compared  in  f ullnes9  or  force  with  those  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  nor  is  there  as  much  of  ^chatology  as  is  given  in  Paul's 
other  writings.  The  main  force  of  the  apostle  is  expended  upon 
Anthropology  and  Soteriology,  which  are  set  forth  as  they  are  no- 
where else  in  the  Bible.  But  these  central  truths  are  in  vital  relation 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  system,  which,  of  course,  shares  more  or  less 
in  the  illumination  they  receive  from  the  apostle's  vigorous  treatment. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Coleridge  should  have  called  the 
epistle  "  the  most  profound  work  in  existence,"  and  that  Tholuck 
should  have  seen  in  it  "  a  Christian  philosophy  of  universal  history." 
This,  indeed,  was  the  common  opinion  in  former  ages,  especially  since 
the  Reformation,  when  Luther  pronounced  it  the  chief  book  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  purest  gospel.    • 

Of  late,  however,  a  different  opinion  has  been  expressed,  even  by 
some  in  orthodox  communions.*      Objection  has  been  made  to  the 

*And  not  of  Ute  only,  for  more  than  fifty  ymn  ago  Archbishop  Whately  nid:  "Still  VkoX  may 
be  aid  to  stand,  in  his  worka,  aa  he  did  in  person  while  on  earth,  in  the  fhmt  of  the  battle,  to  bear 
the  ehief  brant  of  assailants  from  the  enemy's  side,  and  to  be  treacheroualy  stabbed  by  ftdse  Mends 
en  his  own;  degraded  and  Tilifled  by  one  class  of  heretics,  perverted  and  misinterpreted  by  an- 
other, and  too  often  most  nndnly  neglected  by  those  who  are  regarded  as  orthodox.  And  stiU  do 
his  works  stand,  and  ever  wlU  stand  as  a  mighty  bulwark  of  the  Christian  faith."  (Eflsay  on  some 
sf  ths  diAcolties  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.) 
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high  valae  set  upon  this  epistle  as  a  norm  of  doctrine,  as  if  this  dero- 
gated from  the  supreme  authority  due  to  Christ.  The  idea  of  a  prog- 
ress of  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament  is  deprecated  as  an  analogy 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  human  teachers,  where  it  is  appropriate 
enough,  hut  wholly  inadmissahle  in  a'  case  where  the  incarnate  Word 
has  spoken.  It  is  further  insisted  that  the  argument  of  the  epistle, 
being  addressed  mainly  to  the  Jews  and  designed  to  refute  their 
errors,  was  excellent  in  its  day,  but  is  no  longer  useful  in  the  same 
way;  and  that  the  result  of  the  prominence  given  to  his  teachings  is 
to  give  some  color  to  the  charge  that  the  Church's  "  faith  is  Paulin- 
ism  rather  than  Christianity."  Systematic,  logical  and  argumentative 
teaching  has  supplanted  the  figurative,  authoritative  and  practical 
method  pursued  by  Christ;  and  stress  has  been  laid  upon  credenda 
rather  than  agenda.  And  the  degeneracy  thus  caused  is  such  as  to 
call  for  a  new  Luther  to  restore  the  One  Master,  Christ,  to  His  right- 
ful position.  All  this,  we  insist,  is  a  manifest  and  frightful  error. 
Revelation  was  gradual  all  through  the  Old  Testament:  why  should 
it  not  be  in  the  New?  Moreover,  our  Lord  expressly  said  to  the 
twelve:  "  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear 
them  now.  Howbeit,  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  will 
guide  you  into  all  truth."  It  was  impossible  that  the  facts  of  redemp- 
tion could  be  co-ordinated  and  systematized  until  they  had  actually 
occurred.  When  the  death  of  our  Lord,  His  resurrection.  His  ascen- 
sion, and  the  outpouring  on  Pentecost  had  taken  place,  "  all  the  truth  " 
could  be  seen  in  its  full  scope  and  wide  relations.  And  we  have  it — 
especially  that  which  concerns  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  its  abiding 
and  manifold  efficacy — in  a  way  in  which  it  could  not  have  been  appre- 
hended in  the  days  of  His  flesh.  This  fact  in  no  degree  lessens  our 
obligations  to  the  Great  Teacher.  What  is  taught  by  His  apostles 
was  first  taught  them  by  the  Spirit  whom  He  sent,  and  sent  for  this 
very  purpose.  In  every  case  the  authority  goes  back  to  Him  who  is 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  and  who  alone  can  reveal  Him  or  His  wilL 
And  to  affirm  the  contrary  is  really,  under  the  mask  of  deference,  to 
impeach  the  authority  of  Christ,  and  put  human  wisdom  in  place  of 
divine.  So  too  in  regard  to  the  Jewish  problems  discussed  and  settled 
by  the  apostle.  In  the  first  place,  these  discussions  have  a  permanent 
value  in  explaining  and  determining  the  relation  between  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New.  Surely  no  one  can  undervalue  this,  who 
considers  that  two-thirds  of  the  Revelation  which  God  made  to  man 
is  contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  that  the  later  writings,  so 
far  from  displacing  the  earlier,  depend  upon  them,  and  in  union  with 
them  make  up  an  integral  and  self -consistent  whole.  But,  in  the  next 
place,  the  questions  at  issue  in  the  church  at  Rome  and  elsewhere, 
although  in  form  local  and  limited,  in  fact  were  of  universal  and  per- 
petual interest;  and   they  are  handled  by  the  apostle  always  in  the 
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light  of  great  principles.  It  is  easy  to  ask,  who  cares  about  circum- 
<dsion  now  ?  but  to  settle  the  point  as  to  its  origin,  meaning,  and  force, 
is  to  settle  the  entire  question  of  ritual  and  all  external  things  what- 
-ever,  in  relation  to  man's  acceptance  with  God.  There  is  scarcely  a 
point  touched  upon  in  the  entire  epistle  which  does  not  run  back  to 
ultimate  truths.  For  example,  no  one  now  needs  to  be  informed 
whether  he  should  eat  meat  that  has  been  offered  in  an  idolatrous 
temple;  but  it  is  of  very  great  interest  to  every  man  to  know  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  apostle  solved  that  question,  and  thus  learn 
what  place  the  Adiaphora  have  in  Christian  ethics,  and  to  what  extent 
Christian  liberty  is  limited  by  circumstances. 

But  the  chief  theme  of  the  treatise  is  one  that  directly  touches 
every  member  of  the  race,  that  underlies  all  Christian  experience, 
and  that  gives  tone  and  character  to  every  gospel  sermon.  Its  interest 
and  value  are  the  same  now  that  they  were  eighteen  centuries  ago. 
It  comes  home  equally  to  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  moral 
and  the  immoral,  to  the  nominal  Christian,  the  Mohammedan,  the 
Buddhist,  the  Parsee,  the  South  Sea  Islander.  It  answers  the  all-im- 
portant question,  which,  sooner  or  later,  in  one  shape  or  another, 
<^mes  up  in  every  man's  mind.  How  shall  a  man  be  just  with  God  ? 
The  solution  of  this  otherwise  hopeless  problem  lies  in  the  brief 
formula,  salvation  by  grace  through  faith,  not  through  the  law.  The 
apostle  begins  by  showing  the  universal  need  of  this  salvation,  be- 
•cause  all  men  are  sinners.  Then  he  unfolds  the  power  of  God's 
grace  as  that  which  both  justifies  and  sanctifies;  so  that  sinners  are 
not  only  accounted  righteous  but  also  made  righteous — two  things 
which  are  held  distinct,  yet  inseparable.  This  is  followed  by  a 
statement  of  God's  eternal  providence,  setting  forth  His  sovereignty 
in  relation  alike  to  individuals  and  to  nations,  and  at  the  same  time 
insisting  upon  human  responsibility  in  accepting  or  rejecting  the 
Gospel.  On  the  basis  of  the  wonderful  scheme  of  grace  thus  evolved, 
he  founds  stringent  exhortations  to  all  relative  duties  and  a  solution 
of  various  ethical  questions,  concluding  with  messages  and  greetings 
appropriate  to  a  letter. 

In  the  discussion  of  these  topics  the  apostle  shows  himself  to  be 
a  close  observer,  a  profound  thinker,  and  a  cogent  reasoner.  What 
can  be  more  complete  and  conclusive  than  the  great  premiss  of  his 
argument,  contained  in  the  first  two  chapters?  How  convincingly 
is  his  charge  made  out,  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  all  under 
sin  !  His  indictment  of  the  Roman  world  of  his  day  has  again  and 
again  been  acknowledged  by  candid  or  conscience-stricken  heathen 
of  our  own  day,  as  a   just   portraiture  of  their  own   moral   state.* 

*The  aooompUabed  miasionmry.  Dr.  Jacob  Ohftmberlain.  of  VeUore,  India,  told  the  writer  that 
imoe,  when  he  publicly  recited  the  first  chapter  of  Bomana,  one  of  the  heathen  audience  inaiated 
that  the  miaaionariee  muat  have  written  that  chapter  after  their  arrival  in  India*  for  otherwise  they 
«(mld  not  have  described  the  existing  state  of  things  so  exactly. 
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Nor  does  he  judge  them  by  a  standard  of  which  they  have  no  knowl- 
edge, but  appeals  to  the  law  written  on  the  heart,  and  upon  thia 
founds  his  sentence  of  condemnation.  The  guilt  of  the  Jews,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  established  from  their  own  Scriptures,  whose  tes- 
timony  was  to  them,  of  course,  final.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  every 
mouth  is  stopped,  and  all  the  world  is  guilty  before  God.  Thb  be- 
ing the  case,  there  is  no  hope  for  man  in  himself.  His  own  right- 
eousness is  an  impossibility,  an  absurdity. 

Yet  there  is  a  salvation.  There  is  a  divine  righteousness  provided 
for  man,  but  it  is  received  by  faith  alone,  and  therefore  is  wholly 
gratuitous.  The  apostle  asserts  this,  and  then  cites  in  confirmation 
the  words  of  David  and  the  experience  of  Abraham  as  convincing 
evidence  of  the  universal  and  indispensable  necessity  of  faith  as  the 
means  of  justification.  After  dwelling  for  a  moment  upon  the  peace,, 
and  joy  and  hope  of  the  salvation  thus  appropriated,  the  writer  pro- 
ceeds to  one  of  the  grandest  generalizations  conceivable;  one  that 
takes  in  the  beginning,  and  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all  human 
history.  All  the  sin,  sorrow  and  death  that  exist  are  traced  up  to  the 
one  natural  head  of  the  race,  Adam;  and  all  the  righteousness,  and 
joy,  and  life  that  man  can  attain,  are  traced  up  to  the  other  spiritual 
head,  Christ.  Despite  all  differences  as  to  details  of  the  passage 
among  even  orthodox  exegetes,  the  main  outlines  of  this  wondroua 
parallel  are  incontestable.  The  two  personages  sustain  a  certain  and 
universal  relation.  Adam's  sin  blasted  the  whole  human  family; 
Christ's  righteousness  redressed  the  evil,  and  gained  for  His  people 
more  than  Adam  lost.  Did  any  other  human  writer  ever  sweep  so- 
vast  an  horizon  in  a  single  short  paragraph  ?  And  yet  from  age  to> 
age  the  cuckoo  song  is  repeated:  that  Paul  is  a  Rabbinic  thinker  and 
uses  Rabbinical  arguments — that  is,  that  he  is  narrow  in  his  views,  a 
bigot  for  prejudice,  fanciful  in  interpretation,  and  hair-splitting  in 
casuistry.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  A  gulf  as  deep 
as  Gehenna  divides  Paul  from  the  Kabbalists.  He  never  sticks  fast 
in  the  letter,  nor  soars  into  imaginary  symbolism.  He  does  not  mag- 
nify trifles,  or  give  up  substance  in  pursuit  of  form.  Nor  is  his  rea- 
soning sophistical  or  barren,  but  fair,  manly  and  conclusive.  He 
discusses  the  highest  topics  man  can  consider,  and  in  a  tone  and  witb 
a  weight  proportioned  to  their  importance.  He  is  an  intense  patriot^ 
yet  derogates  nothing  from  the  claims  of  the  Gentiles.  He  arguea 
from  the  Old  Testament,  but  as  fairly  and  sensibly  as  does  the  Lord 
in  whom  he  believed.  Everything  in  matter  and  manner  and  spirit  ia 
large  and  comprehensive — in  keeping  with  the  magnificent  fuUnesa 
and  grace  of  the  salvation  he  has  to  set  forth. 

But  gratuitous  salvation  might  seem  to  open  the  door  to  bound- 
less license;  a  charge  which  continues  to  be  urged  even  in  our  own 
day.     Hence  there  follows  an  argument  to  show  that  the  system  of 
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grace  not  only  favors  but  requires  and  ensures  a  growing  holiness  in 
all  its  subjects.  The  very  nature  of  the  case  leads  believers  to  live 
onto  Gk>d  and  die  unto  sin.  This  is  not  to  be  understood  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  law^  for  that,  as  the  expression  of  God's  will,  is 
itself  supremely  excellent.  But  it  cannot  make  holy;  its  tendency  in 
sinful  man  is  rather  to  excite  and  exasperate  sin.  This  failure  sets  in 
vivid  contrast  the  glory  and  blessedness  of  a  free  life  in  the  Spirit 
by  which  the  flesh  is  subdued,  afflictions  are  sanctified,  and  the  weak- 
est believer  becomes  more  than  conqueror.  The  final  certainty  of  this 
result  is  expressed  in  a  strain  of  lofty  and  impassioned  utterance  than 
which,  according  to  Erasmus,  "Cicero  never  said  anything  more 
eloquent.  ** 

Still  there  was  a  sad  exception  to  the  universality  of  the  salvation 
thus  described,  in  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews.  The  apostle  explains  this 
lamentable  truth  by  a  reference  to  the  divine  sovereignty.  God  has 
mercy  upon  whom  He  will,  and  no  sinful  creature  can  ever  bring 
his  Maker  under  obligations  to  him.  That  any  are  saved  is  due  only 
to  God's  electing  grace  ;  that  any  are  lost  is  due  only  to  their  sin. 
The  Jews  stumbled  and  fell,  because  they  would  not  submit  them- 
selves to  the  righteousness  of  God.  Still  their  rejection  is  not  total 
nor  final.  There  is,  there  always  has  been,  a  remnant  according  to 
the  election  of  grace.  And,  moreover,  a  day  is  coming  when  the  nat- 
ural branches  of  the  olive  tree  once  lopped  off  shall  be  grafted  in  again^ 
and  this  shall  be  as  life  from  the  dead.  The  fulness  of  the  Gentiles 
shall  come  in,  and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved.  In  view  of  this  con- 
ranmiation  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  reached,  the  writer  breaks 
oat  into  an  exuberant  doxology,  the  sublimest  apostrophe  to  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  inspiration  itself. 

Here  come  in  the  agenda^  incidentally  and  subordinately,  as  they 
must  do  in  every  scheme  which  does  not  turn  religion  into  an  ethical 
system.  The  apostle  treats  of  individual,  relative,  social  and  civil  du- 
ties, as  well  as  of  the  true  nature  and  limits  of  Christian  liberty,  with 
precision  and  force.  But  the  remarkable  thing  is  not  the  nature  of 
the  precepts.  The  chief  rules  of  ethics  have  been  the  same  in  all  ages, 
and  Christianity  is  noted  not  so  much  for  new  views  of  moral  duties 
as  for  its  furnishing  a  new  spring  of  action  which  governs  the  life  and 
makes  it  a  continual  offering  to  God.  In  this  epistle  the  apostle  first 
lays  the  foundation  in  the  credenda  and  then  on  the  basis  of  the 
wondrous  grace  shown  in  the  whole  provision  for  man's  spiritual  need 
urges  the  consecration  of  heart  and  life  to  the  Lord.  A  holy  walk  is 
not  presented  as  the  consideration  by  which  heaven  is  gained,  but 
rather  as  the  necessary  outcome  of  a  genuine  faith  and  a  hearty  and 
cheerful  return  for  the  "  mercies  of  God."  The  Christian  does  not 
work  for  wages,  but  gladly  consecrates  the  life  he  lives  in  the  flesh  to 
the  glory  of  that  Savior  who  loved  him  and  gave  Himself  for  him.     K 
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he  lives,  he  lives  unto  the  Lord ;  if  he  dies,  he  dies  unto  the  Lord,  so 
that  living  or  dying  he  is  the  Lord's. 

Thus  the  doctrinal  and  the  practical  parts  of  the  epistle  are  all  of 
one  piece  and  cohere  together  in  indissoluble  union.  They  show  that 
truth  is  in  order  to  godliness.  Creed  is  not  sacrificed  to  command- 
ment, nor  commandment  to  creed,  but  the  two  coalesce  in  a  vital  con- 
nection. The  edifice  of  Christian  character  is  built  upon  immovable 
foundations  of  doctrine.  And  on  the  other  hand  dogma,  instead  of 
being  a  bundle  of  dry  and  withered  sticks,  is  a  living  tree  like  that  of 
the  Apocalypse  which  bears  twelve  manner  of  fruits  and  yields  its 
fruit  every  month. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  this  epistle  has  in  every  age  been  the 
theme  of  comment  and  argumentation.  It  deals  with  such  funda- 
mental questions,  it  treats  them  in  a  style  so  profound  and  masterly, 
it  comes  home  so  close  to  the  deepest  needs  of  man's  nature,  its  scope 
is  so  vast,  taking  in  as  it  does  the  entire  race  in  all  its  history  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  its  bearing  upon  the  nature,  perfections  and 
counsel  of  the  infinite  mind  is  so  direct,  that  men  could  not  afford  to 
pass  it  by.  Sometimes  the  author  amid  the  crowd  of  critics  has  had 
the  fate  ascribed  by  Warburton  to  Job  of  having  his  brains  sucked 
out  by  owls,  but  the  long  line  of  expositors,  beginning  in  the  Nicene 
age  and  coming  down  to  this  present,  includes  the  names  of  the  most 
distinguished  intellects  the  church  has  to  show.  And  in  every  period 
of  trial  or  of  peril  this  book  has  always  come  to  the  front.  Its  mas- 
culine theology,  its  lofty  tone,  its  searching  analysis,  its  comprehensive 
sweep,  its  uncompromising  fidelity  to  truth,  its  deference  to  the  written 
word,  its  reverence,  its  sympathy,  and  its  purity,  compelled  the  admi- 
ration of  the  scholar  and  the  faith  of  the  believer.  There  are  depths 
in  it  which  no  human  mind  is  able  to  trace,  vet  on  its  surface  lie  truths 
which  feed  the  soul  and  strengthen  the  purpose  even  of  beginners  in 
the  school  of  Christ.  Philosophical  theories  come  and  go,  tastes 
change,  there  are  fashions  in  speculation  as  in  other  things,  but  the 
ultimate  relations  of  man  and  God,  especially  of  sinful  man  and  a 
holy  God  are  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  nowhere  in  all  the  world  are 
they  set  forth  so  clearly  and  systematically  and  profoundly  as  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  And  no  man  who  faithfully  studies  its  pages 
will  ever  become  a  sciolist  in  philosophy,  a  quack  in  education,  a  crank 
in  the  pulnit,  or  a  heretic  in  religion. 
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v.— CONDITIONS  OF   PULPIT  POWER. 

NO.    II. 

By  Prop.  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson. 

It  is  perhaps  time  now  that  I  should  give  some  idea  of  what  I  mean 
by  Pulpit  Power.  I  do  not  mean  popularity.  Popularity  is  no  meas- 
ure of  power  in -a  preacher.  As  a  general  rule,  a  preacher,  other  things 
heing  equal,  wins  popularity  in  an  inverse,  rather  than  in  a  direct, 
ratio  to  the  true  power  that  he  exerts.  Your  popularity  means  that 
you  please  the  people.  You  lead  them  only  in  appearance,  not  at  all 
in  reality.  You  go  before  them  in  the  path  where  they  already 
wanted  to  go.  They  applaud  you  because  you  say  what  they  desire 
to  hear.  Say  what  they  need  to  hear,  and  their  applause  will  wait. 
Popularity  has  a  numerous  following.  Power  often  stands  alone. 
The  popular  preacher  has  the  majority  with  him  now.  The  powerful 
preacher  has  his  majority  by  and  by.  The  powerful  preacher  is 
Luther  alone  in  the  Council  at  Worms.  The  popular  preacher  need 
not,  in  fact,  he  must  not,  believe  too  strongly  in  preaching.  But  to 
have  power  in  preaching  it  is  indispensable  that  a  preacher  believe  in 
preaching. 

But  a  preacher  may  believe  in  preaching  without  having  any  very 
clear  conception  of  what  preaching  is.  Such  a  preacher,  however, 
notwithstanding  his  faith,  cannot  be  a  powerful  preacher.  I  lay  it 
down  accordingly  as  the  second  condition  of  pulpit  power  that  the 
preacher  should  have  a  sharp  and  clear  conscious  conception  of  what 
preaching  is.  I  do  not  say  a  right  conception.  I  say  now  simply  a 
conception — ^a  good,  definite,  positive  conception  of  some  sort;  a  con- 
ception that  is  at  least  vivid  and  conscious,  if  it  be  a  wrong  concep- 
tion. Such  a  distinct  conception  of  what  preaching  is,  I  believe  to  be 
at  this  particular  time  a  much-needed  condition  of  pulpit  power. 
There  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  many  ministers'  thinking,  a  good  deal 
of  vagueness  at  precisely  this  point.  But  vagueness  here  is  weakness, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason,  I  am  persuaded,  that  we  so  frequently  see  a 
good  minister,  a  minister  who  has  a  perfectly  genuine  and  a  profound 
faith  in  preaching,  yet  fulfilling  a  ministry  not  attended  with  indica- 
tions of  real  pulpit  power.  It  is  not  faith,  it  is  clear  conception,  that 
is  wanting. 

Now  there  ia  one  element  in  preaching  as  to  which  vagueness  of 
conception  is,  happily,  impossible.  No  one  can  possibly  be  in  the  fog 
about  the  fact  that  preaching  is  speaking.  The  element  of  talk  that 
enters  into  preaching  is  too  plain  for  anybody  to  miss.  Beyond  this, 
however,  there  is  abundant  chance  for  uncertainty  of  thought.  To  be  * 
sure,  people  generally  further  agree  that  preaching  ought  to  be  of  a 
religious   nature.      That  preaching  is  religious  discourse,  would  be 
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about  as  sharp  a  definition  of  preaching  as  many  a  preacher  could 
give.  But  evidently  "  religious  discourse  "  is  a  very  vague  descrip- 
tion. Preaching  may  be  very  indistinctly  conceived  under  so  general 
a  definition  as  that.  The  vivid  conception  that  generates  power,  de- 
mands for  itself  some  intenser,  some  more  aggressive  expression. 
Preaching  must  have  an  aim  beyond  itself.  Preaching  for  the  sake 
of  preaching,  a  sermon  for  the  sake  of  a  sermon,  is  not  saved  from 
being  imbecile  by  being  religious.  Not  the  subject,  but  the  object,, 
of  your  discourse  constitutes  your  discourse  what  it  is.  Here  is  the 
point  at  which  perfect  sharpness  and  clearness  of  conception  are  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  power  in  preaching.  Something,  indeed,  more  than 
sharpness  and  clearness  of  conception  are  necessary,  in  order  to  the 
truest  and  highest  power.  But  without  at  least  so  much,  preaching  ia 
inevitably  condemned  to  feebleness. 

Few  ministers  perhaps  consciously  preach  with  a  mere  view  to  sup- 
plying a  certain  amount  of  preaching.  But  unconsciously  some  min- 
isters do  this.  They  may  do  it  with  a  degree  of  honest  faith,  too,  that 
good  will  come  of  their  preaching.  And  good  does  come  of  it.  Such 
preaching  has  some  real  power.  But  the  power  falls  infinitely  short 
of  what  the  power  of  preaching  ought  to  be.  Its  object  is  not  sharply 
enough  conceived. 

There  are  ministers  who  more  or  less  consciously  aim  at  making 
themselves  acceptable  to  their  hearers.  They  mean  upon  the  whole 
to  preach  the  gospel,  but  at  all  events  they  wish  to  satisfy  the  average 
expectation.  This  object,  the  aim  to  be  ^^  acceptable  "  preachers,  dares 
hardly  define  itself  too  clearly  to  self -consciousness.  But  it  is  not  the 
less  real  for  being  unconfessed.  It  creates  a  double  motive,  which 
makes  everything  doubtful.  You  sometimes  seem  to  recognize  in  such 
preachers  the  authentic  voice  of  an  apostle.  At  other  times,  you  can 
discern  only  the  timid  appeal  of  a  candidate  for  your  favor.  The 
power  of  preaching  like  this  is  subject  to  much  tare.  There  lacks  the 
condition  of  a  single  motive.  The  preacher  does  not  conceive  dis- 
tinctly enough  what  preaching  should  be. 

When  a  preacher  proposes  to  himself  the  "saving  of  men  as  the  one 
object  of  his  preaching,  he  makes  a  great  advance  toward  that  sim- 
plicity and  clearness  of  conception  which  is  so  essential  a  condition  of 
pulpit  power.  I  do  not  say  that  he  quite  reaches  thus  the  true  limit 
where  simplicity  and  clearness  are  at  their  greatest.  But  he  has  made 
a  long  stride  in  advance.  The  saving  of  men,  however,  is  still  too 
uncertain  a  term  to  be  a  good  goal.  It  gives  too  much  play  to  that 
infirmity  of  our  nature,  the  fondness  for  indulging  our  individual  will. 
We  are  too  much  at  liberty  to  conceive  as  we  choose,  what  it  is  to  save 
men.  Our  conception  is  liable  to  waver,  and  we  then  suffer  the  loss  of 
power  that  wavering  conception  always  entails.  One  of  the  admirable 
things  in  Mr.  Beecher's  "  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching  "  was  the  dis- 
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cloflare  which  the  lecturer  inakes  in  them  of  his  idea  of  preaching. 
This  idea  has  the  merit  of  great  simplicity  and  perfect  clearness. 
Therein  li^  the  secret  of' the  power  which  Mr.  Beecher's  preaching  so 
IcHig  exerted.  He  had  an  aim,  a  sharp,  clear,  single,  conscious  aim. 
Toward  that  aim  his  whole  pulpit  career  steadily  drove.  He  made  no 
deviations,  no  circuits,  that  were  not  intended  to  help  his  arrival  at 
the  goal.  The  goal  was  never  out  of  his  sight.  The  vagaries  with 
which,  while  it  was  yet  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  the  general  pub- 
lic what  he  taught,  Mr.  Beecher  used  to  be  charged,  are  all  of  them 
reduced  to  consistency  when  you  know  what  his  idea  of  preaching 
was.  Mr.  Beecher  says  that  his  idea  of  preaching  was  that  the  preacher 
should  aim  at  *'  reconstructed  manhood."  You  may  observe  that  the 
geueral  notion  of  "  saving  men"  is  specialized  and  interpreted  here 
into  something  more  individual  and  definite.  ^'  Reconstructed  man- 
hood "  was  Mr.  Beecher's  conception  of  the  aim  of  preaching.  His 
whole  pulpit  career  was  a  continuous  effort  to  realize  this  idea.  His 
Tolnminous  record  of  sermons  might  be  read  in  the  light  of  this  dis- 
closure, and  reconciled  into  entire  consistency  with  itself.  He  always 
coDsistently  sought  to  make  men  over — to  bring  them  back  to  their  own 
highest  ideal — to  reconstruct  in  them  their  ruined  manhood.  And  this 
intensely  vivid  conception  of  his  aim,  tenaciously  adhered  to,  is  what 
gaye  Mr.  Beecher  his  pulpit  power. 

But  a  preacher  may  have  a  sharp  and  clear  conscious  conception  of 
what  preaching  is,  without  having  yet  fulfilled  the  most  fruitful  con- 
<Ution  of  pulpit  power.  I  proceed  to  lay  it  down  as  the  third  condition 
of  power  for  the  pulpit  that  the  preacher  should  have  the  right  con- 
ception of  what  preaching  is.  Mere  definiteness  and  firmness  of  con- 
ception, as  to  the  object  of  preaching,  ensures  to  the  preacher  a 
considerable  accession  of  power.  But  he  must  have  his  definite  and 
firm  conception  rights  if  he  would  exert  his  just  measure  of  power 
in  preaching — ^much  more  if  he  would  have  the  quality  of  his  power 
pure. 

Now  there  is,  as  I  hold,  just  one  right  conception  of  what  preaching 
should  be.  This  one  right  conception  of  preaching  Mr.  Beecher 
never  reached.  Mr.  Beecher's  mistake  lay  in  making  what  properly 
was  but  a  certain  result  of  preaching  constitute  the  aim  of  preaching. 
^  Reconstructed  manhood  "  is  one  of  the  glorious  results  which  may  be 
expected  to  follow  right  preaching.  But  it  is  not  the  proper  aim 
of  preaching.  It  puts  the  wrong  thing  in  the  centre.  Not  man,  but 
God,  in  the  centre,  is  the  right  Copemican  order.  Not  to  reconstruct 
nianhood-:-not  to  save  men — this  is  not  the  true  sovereign  aim  of 
preaching.  The  true  sovereign  aim  of  preaching  is  something  for  the 
sake  of  Grod,  rather  than  anything  for  the  sake  of  man. 

The  mistake  of  Mr.  Beecher's  definition  lay  therefore  first,  in  making 
that  the  aim,  which  should  be  chiefly  a  result,  of  preaching.     It  un- 
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fixes  God  himself  from  his  true  place  in  the  centre,  and  puts  man 
there  instead.  The  other  mischiefs  of  the  wrong  definition  are  such 
as  naturally  follow  this  mistake.  If  you  aim. at  ^^  reconstructed  man* 
hood ''  in  your  preaching,  your  aim  admits  the  use  of  such  means  for 
its  own  accomplishment,  as  you  may  yourself  account  the  best.  There 
is  nothing  in  your  aim,  thus  stated,  to  determine  your  method.  Socra- 
tes aimed  at  '^  reconstructed  manhood."  There  is  nothing  fixed  or 
limited,  and  nothing,  therefore,  fixing  or  limiting,  in  such  an  aim.  It 
is  too  accommodating.  It  leaves  the  man  that  holds  it  lax.  It  tends 
naturally  to  such  looseness  of  statement,  such  license  of  interpreta* 
tion,  as,  for  instance,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  sentence,  which  I 
give  exactly  as  it  stands  in  Mr.  Beecher's  printed  "  Yale  Lectures  on 
Preaching"  :  "  If  you  will  look  through  the  New  Testament,"  Mr. 
Beecher  says,  "  with  your  eye  on  that  point,  you  will  find  that  Paul 
— the  greatest  of  all  preachers,  I  take  it — aimed  all  the  way  through^ 
and  certainly  Peter,  in  his  famous  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost^ 
aimed,  at  reconstructed  manhood." 

Mr*  Beecher  here  makes  his  appeal  with  confidence  to  Peter's  Pen* 
tecostal  sermon,  for  confirmation  of  his  own  idea  of  preaching.  Peter,. 
'^ certainly,"  he  says, aimed  in  that  sermon  at  ^'reconstructed  man- 
hood." Now  the  fact  is,  that  Peter  began  his  sermon  by  accounting 
for  the  occurrences  of  the  day  as  a  fulfilment  of  Joel's  prophecy. 
He  then  proceeded  to  show  that  a  certain  Psalm  of  David  referred 
to  Christ,  and  thus  that  Jesus  was  Christ.  He  finally  closed  with 
a  definite  statement  of  his  own  aim,  in  these  words:  '^  Therefore,  let 
all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly  that  Grod  hath  made  that 
same  Jesus  whom  ye  have  crucified  both  Lord  and  Christ."  Where 
does  '^  reconstructed  manhood  "  appear  in  this  sermon  as  Peter's  aim  ? 
"Certainly"  (we  may  use  Mr.  Beecher's  own  word),  "certainly,"  no- 
where. Peter's  sermon  contains  not  the  shadow  of  a  hint  that  such  a 
notion  as  "  reconstructed  manhood "  ever  entered  his  head.  Mr. 
Beecher  read  it  into  the  text  out  of  his  own  fancy;  and  I  say  that 
just  such  unwarranted  treatment  of  Scripture  is  the  proper  corollary 
of  Mr.  Beecher's  definition  of  the  aim  of  preaching.  Mr.  Beecher 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  "  reconstructed  manhood  "  was  the  thing- 
to  aim  at  in  preaching,  and  as  Peter  was  unquestionably  a  preacher,, 
of  course  Peter  aimed  at  that.  This  seems  to  be  the  whole  of  the 
matter.  The  fault  involved  is  easy  to  name.  Mr.  Beecher's  idea  of 
preaching  doe%  not  imply  submissiony  on  the  part  of  the  preacher^  to 
aiUhoriti/y  and  it  does  not  require  submission  to  authority  on  the  part 
of  hearerSy  as  a  thing  to  be  ^imed  at  in  preaching. 

Now,  the  very  gist  of  Peter's  sermon  is  a  challenge  to  submission. 
The  whole  sermon  is  one  proclamation  and  proof  of  the  lordship  of 
Christ.  The  aim  of  the  preacher  declares  itself  unmistakably  in  the 
words  with  which  the  sermon  closes.     The  absolute  lordship  of  Christy 
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the  duty  of  men  to  acknowledge  Christ's  lordship— in  one  word,  obe- 
dience to  Christ  as  Lord — this  at  length  is  the  trae  ultimate  aim  and 
object  of  all  preaching.  Here  we  reach  the  sole  safe  conception  of 
what  preaching  should  be.  Obedience  to  Christ  expresses  it  all.  Obe- 
dience in  a  twofold  sense:  the  obedience  which  consists  in  accepting 
Christ  for  once  and  for  ever  as  the  supreme  lord  of  the  soul,  and  then^ 
further,  the  obedience  which  consists  in  observing  His  commandments. 
"  Reconstructed  manhood "  will  be  the  inevitable  result  of  such  obe- 
dience, and  "  reconstructed  manhood  "  will  be  all  the  more  certainly 
realized  for  not  being  consciously  aimed  at. 

I  am  profoundly  convinced  that,  to  conceive  thus  of  preaching  as  a 
means  of  making  men  obey  Christ  in  the  twofold  way  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  would,  if  the  conception  were  intelligently  and  heartily  em- 
braced by  preachers,  increase  at  once  fourfold  the  present  volume  of 
pulpit  power.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  supply  to  preachers  them- 
selves what  they  urgently  need,  an  anchor  to  hold  them  to  the  truth  of 
the  GospeL  If  there  is  any  one  thing  more  needed  at  this  moment  by 
our  preachers  than  the  habit  of  absolutely  unquestioning  submission  to 
the  authority  of  Christ,  then  I  do  not  know  what  that  thing  more 
needed  is.  There  is  not  a  single  mischievous  tendency  of  the  times  in 
religion  that  would  not  be  corrected  by  this  habit  of  submission  to> 
authority.  We  are  constantly  tempted  to  speculate,  to  philosophize — 
in  short,  to  rationalize.  We  cannot  believe  in  the  atonement  until  we 
have  explained  the  atonement.  We  cannot  trust  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
until  we  have  explored  the  method  of  the  divine  administration ;  until 
by  searching  we  have  found  out  God.  This  is  all  wrong.  We,  in  this, 
way,  cut  the  sinews  of  our  pulpit  power.  We  had  much  better  stop- 
short  at  the  first  limit,  since  we  can  never  reach  the  last.  Brethren,, 
we  have  got  to  believe  more  bravely.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  must 
obey  more  humbly.  Above  all  things  else,  Christ  is  our  Lord.  There 
is  nothing  wiser  for  us  than  to  believe  this.  We  must  bow  down  to 
Him  in  our  inmost  hearts.  The  authority  of  Christ  should  be  the  end 
to  us  of  speculation.  Oh,  the  vast,  the  incalculable  mistake  that  we 
make  in  permitting  the  subtleties  of  philosophy,  the  audacities  of  sci- 
ence, to  interfere  with  our  obedience  to  Christ !  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  not  naturally  very  credulous.  I  disbelieve  very  easily.  My  first 
impulse  is  to  question.  For  this  reason,  I  doubt  everywhere  else;  but 
I  believe,  and  I  bow,  and  I  obey,  before  my  Lord,  Christ.  Nothing  is- 
so  certain  to  me  as  what  He  has  said.  Is  not  One  our  Master  ?  Or  are 
we  to  divide  our  allegiance  ?  I  tell  you,  my  brethren,  we  need,  first 
of  all  things,  ourselves  to  admit  Christ  into  our  own  minds  and  our 
hearts  and  our  lives  as  absolute  Lord.  We  can  then  oppose  and  over- 
awe the  confidence  of  philosophy  and  of  science  with  a  mightier  confi- 
dence than  theirs.  And  we  need  to  go  forth  with  the  sense  of  herald- 
ship  in  our  hearts,  and  summon  men,  in  the  name  of  our  King  and 
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theirs,  to  instant  and  unconditional  submission.  This  will  give  to  our 
preaching  a  definite  and  an  inspiring  aim.  We  shall  constantly  be 
animated  with  a  conscious  purpose.  Whenever  we  stand  before  our 
fellow-men,  we  shall  know  why  we  are  there.  We  shall  be  there  to 
bring  them  into  obedience,  or  into  better  obedience,  to  Christ.  Every 
sermon  will  be  an  assault  on  the  wills  of  our  hearers.  The  warfare 
will  be  a  warfare  of  offense  and  aggression.  We  shall  always  be 
moving  immediately  on  the  enemy's  works. 

If  there  is  to  be  yet  anywhere  a  falling  away  from  Christ,  it  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  be  among  those  preachers  who  accept  it  for  the  one 
aim  of  their  preaching  to  get  Christ  obeyed.  One  anchor  can  hold  us, 
whatever  winds,  or  tides,  or  tempests  beat.  Simple,  humble,  steadfast, 
childlike  obedience  to  Christ — that  is  a  bond  which  never  yet  was 
l)roken.     It  is  our  safety,  and  the  safety  of  the  world. 


VI.— DR.  PUSEY'S  COMMENTARIES. 
By  Howard  Crosby,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Dr.  Pusey,  forty  years  ago,  gave  name  to  the  Oxford  movement 
toward  mediaevalism,  which  landed  Faber  and  Newman  in  the  Romish 
Church.  Whatever  may  be  justly  said  of  the  folly  of  that  movement, 
it  was  a  reaction  from  gross  secularism  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  leading  spirits  in  it  were  men  of  devoted  piety.  The  funda- 
mental error  of  the  movement  was  its  trust  in  the  Church  rather  than 
in  the  Scriptures  as  the  representative  of  the  mind  of  God.  Dr.  Pusey 
never  left  the  Church  of  England.  He  instinctively  drew  back  from 
Romanism,  however  logical  it  might  have  been  for  him  to  go  with 
Faber  and  Newman.  Their  departure  to  Rome  rendered  him  more 
cautious,  and  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  using  his  learning 
and  influence  to  promote  spiritual  religion  in  the  Church  of  his  fathers. 
In  vain  will  you  look  for  any  medisBvalism  in  his  incomparable  Com- 
mentaries. They  are  the  outspeakings  of  a  warm  Christian  heart,  and 
marked  by  the  thoroughness  and  careful  exactness  of  a  man  of  remark- 
able learning. 

His  "  Daniel "  is  far  beyond  any  other  commentary  ever  written  on 
that  prophet.  It  is  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  entire  archaeology, 
chronology,  authenticity  and  signification  of  that  conspicuous  pro- 
phetic book.  In  this  treatise,  every  argument  put  forth  by  rationalists 
to  destroy  the  force  of  the  book  by  bringing  down  its  date  to  the 
Maccabean  period,  is  met  with  irresistible  counter-argument  and  with 
a  knowledge  of  every  authority  and  every  resource  of  proof,  so  that 
Pusey's  work  is  the  abundant  reservoir  from  which  every  writer  now 
draws,  and  is  really  the  end  of  controversy  on  the  subject. 

In  the  "  Minor  Prophets  "  Dr.  Pusey  has  shown  the  same  careful. 
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scholarly  treatment  and  the  same  devout  spirit.  This  work  is  rich  in 
spiritaal  thought,  and  must  prove  abundantly  suggestive  to  every 
thoughtful  reader.  Of  course,  the  school  which  would  eliminate  the 
snpemataral  from  Scripture  will  not  like  Pusey.  Those  who  would 
charge  our  Lord  with  folly  for  speaking  of  Jonah  as  in  the  whale's 
belly,  will  also  charge  Pusey  with  folly  for  believing  that  Jonah  was 
in  the  whale's  belly.  The  modem  wiseacres,  who  can  rebuke  Moses 
and  correct  Isaiah,  and  sneer  at  Paul,  and  talk  about  our  Lord's  igno- 
rant teaching,  will  honor  Pusey  with  their  sublime  contempt ;  but  the 
heart  that  reverences  God's  holy  Word  will  find  in  Pusey  a  most  con- 
genial and  trustworthy  helper  in  understanding  that  Word  and  appro- 
priating its  life-giving  lessons.  That  every  word  of  Dr.  Pusey  is 
correct,  that  his  interpretation  of  a  prophetic  symbol  is  necessarily 
right,  no  one  would  maintain.  Were  he  now  alive  he  would  be  the 
^TBt  to  disclaim  all  dogmatism  in  the  matter.  His  learning  was  always 
held  modestly,  though  manfully.  He  never  uses  a  presuming  style, 
while  he  shows  his  own  steadfastness  of  belief. 

His  Conmientaries  are  of-  a  rare  order  in  mingling  the  results  of  the 
highest  scholarship  with  the  unction  of  the  deepest  spirituality.  Most 
of  our  modern  critical  commentators  avoid  a  practical  thought,  as  if 
it  had  no  relation  to  their  work :  but  Pusey  does  not  consider  his  work 
donfe  until  he  has  touched  {he  soul  through  the  enlightened  intelli- 
gence. On  the  other  hand,  where  we  have  practical  commentaries, 
they  are  too  often  disfigured  by  gross  inaccuracies  of  interpretation, 
by  a  lack  0/  general  learning,  and  by  a  want  of  discrimination  in  the 
use  of  authorities.  But  in  Pusey  we  have,  with  the  aids  to  devotion 
and  righteousness,  the  guidance  of  a  superior  scholar,  who  makes  no 
blunders,  is  master  of  the  Hebrew  original  and  its  cognate  dialects, 
and  who  uses  copiously  and  with  effect  the  best  ancient  authorities, 
according  to  their  proper  application. 

To  put  such  commentaries  as  Pusey's  "  Daniel"  and  the  "Minor 
Prophets "  before  the  public  is  to  help  the  cause  of  truth  and  sound 
learning  in  a  very  efficient  way.  The  minister,  the  divinity  student, 
the  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  the  thoughtful  Christian,  will  find  no 
aid  to  Scripture-reading  more  acceptable  or  more  helpful  than  these 
works  of  him  whose  beautiful  life  has  received  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  those  who  most  widely  differed  from  him  in  views  of 
Church  government  and  ritual.  In  these  days  of  crude  theorizing 
and  profane  handling  of  God's  holy  Word,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn 
to  this  godly  scholar  and  listen  to  his  words  of  wisdom,  and  bow  with 
him  in  reverence  before  the  sacred  oracles. 
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VIL— LEAVES  FROM  A  PREACHER'S  NOTEBOOK. 

NO.  n. 

By  Arthur  T.  Pikbson,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

X.  2Viie  Eloqitenct  is  a  Virtue:  So  says  Theremin,  the  master  of  rhetoric. 
Power  in  speech  in  its  highest  exercise  implies  a  ^nan  behind  U.  Only  moral 
worth  can  impart  the  dynamic  force  that  is  most  immense  and  intense  in  oratory. 
Boffon  finely  remarks  to  those  who  affect  to  despise  the  cultore  of  a  pore 
style,  "  Le  style,  c'est  lliommel " 

XL  Wonderful  organic  xmity  exists  in  nature/  Cavier*s  Law:  **  Every  organized 
being  forms  a  whole — a  complete  system— all  the  parts  of  which  mutually  corre- 
spond.  None  of  these  parts  can  change  without  the  others  changing  also;  conse- 
quently, each  taken  separately  indicates  and  gives  all  the  others."  The  sharp- 
pointed  tooth  of  a  lion  requires  a  strong  jaw,  a  skull  fitted  for  the  attachment  of 
powerful  musdes,  both  for  moving  the  jaw  and  raising  the  head;  a  broad,  well- 
developed  shoulder-blade ;  an  arrangement  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  which  admits- 
of  the  leg  being  rotated  and  turned  upward,  as  a  seizing  and  tearing  instrument, 
and  a  paw  armed  with  strong  claws.  Hence,  from  a  single  tooth  Cuvier  could 
construct^  model  of  an  extinct  species  of  animal. 

XTT.  The  Book  cf  Estiier  is  an  unfolding  of  Divine  Provldince.  1.  An  unseen  power 
behind  human  affairs.  2.  Ultimate  just  awards  both  to  evil  and  to  good.  3. 
Prosperity  of  the  wicked  ending  in  adversity.  4.  Adversity  of  the  righteous  end^ 
ingin  prosperity.  5.  Poetic  eiOtctness  of  retribution,  e.  g.,  Haman  and  the  gal- 
lows. 6.  Minutest  matters  woven  by  Qod's  shuttle  into  the  fabric  of  His  design. 
See  chap,  vi:  1.  7.  Yet  no  fatalism  taught  here,  but  prayer,  resolve  and  inde- 
pendent action.  8.  The  name  of  Gk>d  is  not  found  in  the  Book,  perhaps  to  hint 
that  the  hand  which  regulates  all  these  things  is  a  hidden  hand! 

XTTT.  One  of  the  most  marked  examples  of  **  Design**  is  the  camel.  From  bony 
frame  to  hair  of  coat  nothing  could  be  omitted  or  improved  with  reference  to  its- 
uses  as  the  servant  of  man.  So  viewed,  seeming  defects  and  deformities,  like  the 
hump  and  callosities,  become  beauties.  The  seven  callosities  sustain  the  pressure 
of  the  body  when  the  camel  kneels  or  rises,  and  keep  the  skin  from  injury  by  the 
burning  sands.  The  teeth  are  fitted  to  cut  through  the  tough  desert  shrubs;  the 
nostrils,  to  close  against  sand  drifts.  The  elastic  pads  on  the  feet,  tough  as  horn, 
yielding  as  sponge,  fit  the  **  ship  of  the  desert "  to  move  noiselessly  yet  harmlessly 
over  the  roughest  road.  The  stomach  is  made  to  digest  with  relish  the  coarsest 
plant-tissues;  and  special  reservoirs  for  water  are  provided,  from  which  the  beast 
may  draw  as  he  needs  from  day  to  day.  The  hump  is  a  repository  of  fat,  to  be 
re-absorbed  as  food  when  other  nourishment  is  lacking;  while  the  camel's  very 
build  shows  that  Gk>d  meant  the  beast  for  burden,  not  for  draught 

XIV.  ChrisVs  interview  with  the  adulteress  (John  viii.)  is  a  most  remarkable  pre- 
sentation of  1.  Divine  Wrathf  holy  indignation  against  sin  cloaked  behind  hypo* 
crisy  and  accusation  of  others.     2.  Of  divine  judgment ^  compelling  self-conviction, 
and  exhibiting  the  self-repelling  power  of  simple  holiness.    3.   Of  divine  grace,  for- 
bearing, forgiving,  restoring,  toward  a  condemned  and  penitent  sinner. 

XV.  Thomas  Aquinas  wis  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. An  accomplished  scholar,  a  devoted  student,  a  master  logician,  rich  in  dia- 
lectic powers,  prodigious  in  memory,  he  was  singularly  pure  in  life  and  inflexible 
as  iron.  His  fellow  students  nicknamed  him  **  The  Dumb  Ox,**  from  his  size  and 
silence;  whereupon  his  master  exclaimed,  **  This  dumb  ox  will  give  such  a  bellow 
in  learning  as  all  the  world  shall  hear! " 

XYI.  Conscience  is  like  the  human  eye.     When  the  light  is  most  diffused  and  dim. 
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it  dilates  the  most,  that  all  rays  may  be  gathered  and  utilized;  and,  like  the  eye,  it 
involtmtarily  shnts  at  the  approach  of  danger.  In  the  bigot  only  is  it  true  that  the 
more  light  yon  pour  upon  it  the  more  it  contracts. 

XVn.  Thii  vftM  on  ihA  Royal  Ejcchangey  in  London,  supports  a  huge  brass  grass* 
hopper.  There  lies  behind  this  curious  symbol  the  story  of  a  babe  abandoned  by 
the  roadside.  While  a  carriage  tarried  to  give  children  that  were  riding  a  chance 
for  play,  one  of  them  chased  a  large  grasshopper,  and  so  came  near  the  crying 
infant.  The  foundling  was  taken  to  the  carriage,  adopted  as  a  son  in  the  Gresham 
family,  and  subsequently,  as  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  founded  the  first  Boyal 
Exchange.     Hence  this  grasshopper  emblem. 

XVHL  '*  The  aitar  that  sanctifleth  the  gift.'*  It  is  not  the  amount  we  give,  but  the 
purpose  with  which,  and  to  which,  we  devote  the  gift,  Which  determines  its  value. 
The  alabaster  box  of  spikenard  had  inherent  preciousness,  but  when  broken  on 
Jesus'  feet  to  anoint  him  for  his  burial  it  became  valuable  beyond  words.  The 
widow^s  mites  were  inherently  worth  but  a  farthing,  but  the  holy  self-denial,  the 
consecrated  purpose,  which  dignified  the  gift,  made  them  grow  into  shekels  of  the 
sanctuary;  the  *' altar "  transformed  the  copper  into  gold  when  the  mites  were 
laid  upon  it. 

XIX.  Oidenberg'a  dream  of  the  power  of  the  press.  He  was  working  in  his  cell  in. 
the  St.  Aborsgot  Monastery,  and  heard  a  voice  warning  him  that  the  power  of  his 
invention  would  enable  bad  men  to  propagate  their  wickedness  and  sow  dragon's 
teeth;  prophesying  that  men  would  profane  the  art  of  printing,  and  posterity 
would  curse  the  inventor.  He  took  a  hammer  and  broke  the  type  in  pieces. 
Another  voice  bade  him  desist  from  his  work  of  destruction,  and  persist  in  per- 
f ecting  his  invention,  declaring  that,  though  the  occasion  of  evil,  Gk>d  would  make 
it  the  fountain  of  infinite  good  and  give  the  right  the  ultimate  triumph. 

XX.  The  Church's  nUssion  is  to  go  out  and  compel  outsiders  to  come  in.  Luke  xiv: 
16-24.  Charity  does  not  begin  at  home,  nor  above  all,  stay  there.  Christian  love 
goes  out  to  the  most  distant,  destitute,  depraved,  despairing;  to  those  who  are 
alerady  destroyed  by  their  own  vices;  for  such  are  emphatically  the  '*lost"  The 
very  fact  of  remoteness  from  Christian  privileges  is  an  argument  and  an  appeaL 

XXL  The  two  handmaids  of  Christianity  are  Industry  and  Intelligencef  as  the  two 
handmaids  of  crime  are  ignorance  and  indolence.  Froude  says  the  Bomans  wor- 
shipped the  virtues;  the  Greeks,  the  graces.  We  must,  then,  dare  to  be  Romans 
before  we  essay  to  be  Greeks,  for  the  virtues  are  the  only  basis  for  the  graces.  All 
Christian  work  for  the  masses  must  begin  by  teaching  the  idle  industrious  habits, 
and  the  ignorant  and  superstitious,  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

XXIL  Permanence  and  perfection  are  the  two  grand  qualities  of  all  Gk>d's  works. 
Eccles.  iii:  14.  Man's  work  at  best  is  only  imperfect  and  unenduring.  The 
effect  of  a  studious  and  earnest  contemplation  of  Gk>d's  work  is  to  make  men  '*fear 
before  him."  To  see  that  it  is  essentially  unchanging  through  all  the  mutations  of 
human  affairs,  and  that  it  can  neither  be  improved  by  addition  nor  subtraction, 
overwhelms  us  with  awe.  This  permanence  and  perfection  of  God  s  works  sug- 
gests and  implies  similar  changeless  and  faultless  moral  discrindnations  and  decis- 
ions. This  made  the  thought  of  the  Judgment  the  most  overpowering  thought  thai 
ever  filled  the  colossal  mind  of  Webster.  When  God  judges,  nothing  escapes  His 
omniscient  eye,  and  the  sentence  is  irreversible. 

y^TTT  IHfttory  demands  remoteness  of  Ume,  in  order  to  insure  a  just  verdict.  The 
actors  in  events,  especially  in  great  crises,  are  too  much  blinded  by  prejudice  or 
prepossession  to  see  real  merit  or  recog^nize  real  malice  with  clear  vision.  Blame 
attaches  where  it  does  not  belong,  and  good  offices  are  credited  to  the  wrong 
account.  The  best  survey  of  a  battle-field  is  made  after  the  smoke  of  battle  clears 
away.  Erasmus  whimsically  compared  Buffon  to  the  tapestry  of  Flanders,  with 
great  figures,  which  to  produce  their  true  effect  must  be  seen  at  a  distance.      The 
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illastration  serveB  equally  well  as  to  the  need  of  distance  of  time  for  just  historio 
Terdicts. 

XXIV.  Thtjog  cfihe  Lord  is  your  strength,  Keh.  viii:  10.  1.  In  the  weakness 
and  weariness  of  doing  our  duty.  2.  In  the  impotence  of  cot\/liet  with  sin.  3.  In  the 
prostrating  and  crashing  burden  of  trials.  4.  In  that  divine  work  of  winning  souls. 
5,    In  the  last  hour  when  heart  and  flesh  faiL 

XXV.  Matthew  Amokfs  diiAsions  of  society:  An  upper  class,  materialized;  a 
middle  class,  vulgarized;  a  lower  class,  brutalized.  By  a  misapprehension  the 
remark  has  been  misquoted  thus:  a  middle  class  ^* pulverized."  It  is  one  of  those 
blunders  that  come  very  near  to  the  truth,  for  between  the  materialism  of  an  up- 
per, and  the  brutality  of  a  lower  class,  as  between  opposing  millstones,  the  middle 
class  is  sometimes  ground  to  powder. 


VIII.— THE  FIRST  FROST. 

Bt  John  D.  Shebwood,  EyaucwooD,  K.  J. 
Be  not  afraid;  only  believe. — Markv:  36. 

L 

Softly  sifting  through  the  silence,  through  the  listening,  starry  night. 
Falling  through  the  unfenced  spaces,  all  unseen  by  mortal  sight, 

Covering  all  so  pearly  white. 
Spread  the  soft,  congealing  light: 
As  if  angels  there  had  shaken  their  new-furnished,  happy  wings 
And  had  powdered  freshly  over  earth^s  outlying,  common  things, 

Hiding  all  its  wounds  and  stings. 

n. 

But,  alas  !  when  roso  the  sun  all  the  white  was  turned  to  black. 
And  to  heaven  the  white-winged  envoys  seemed  to  hasten  quickly  back. 

Leaving  in  the  darkened  track 
All  things  green  now  bordered  black; 
Leaving  all  the  leaves  so  wilted,  and  the  flowers  like  orphans  dressed, 
IVhile  the  shrubs  sulked  in  their  places,  and  all  Nature  seemed  oppressed 

By  a  weight  upon  her  breast. 

in. 

Cease,  my  soul,  thy  thankless  murmurs.    Learn  the  lesson  of  the  frost  I 

Nor  by  any  fleeting  show  let  thy  wiser  faith  be  tossed. 

Nor  thy  trust  in  God  be  lost: 
For  He  sendeth  the  hoar  frost; 

With  His  cunning  hands  He  spreadeth  the  flre-hiding,  gracious  mist. 

And  in  His  good  time  dissolveth  into  gold  and  amethyst, 

When  His  loving  lips  have  kissed. 

IV. 
Then  the  golden  rods  majestic  in  the  fields  He  groups  and  sets. 
And  on  starry  asters  places  bright  and  dazzling  coronets, 

Which  with  gold  and  green  He  frets. 

Or,  like  signet  rings.  He  sets; 
Then  the  golden  bees  and  hornets  with  bared  heads  come  oft  to  pay 
To  those  throned  and  purple  asters  their  obeisance  through  the  day. 

Standing  in  their  bright  array. 
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V. 

Then  the  cheery  swallows  sail  on  the  glad  and  billowy  air, 

And  the  crickets  sonnd  their  tmmpets  with  an  earnest,  forceful  blare, 

And  fall  concerts  they  prepare 

In  the  crisp  and  rhythmic  air: 
And  the  fleet  and  gleefnl  squirrels  dart  through  all  the  bare-armed  trees, 
And  the  nuts,  by  firost  fingers  opened,  gayly  reach  and  boldly  seize, 

*Mid  the  swaying,  laughing  breeze. 

VI. 
Then  the  gorgeous  Indian  Summer,  like  the  Apocalypse,  comes  down. 
Scattering  glittering  pearls  and  diamonds  o'er  the  chill  and  frosted  ground. 

Placing  on  each  tree  a  crown. 
With  bronzed  bands  encircled  round. 
While  the  Autumn  fruits  Hesperian  nod  and  laugh  o*er  trellised  wall. 
And  through  all  the  brooding  spaces  regal  sunbeams  shimmering  fall, 

Thanks  from  all  the  earth  loud  call. 

vn. 

Thus  from  that  ungracious  frost  slow  evolyed  God's  gracious  plan— 
iSZoto,  oh  yes !  so  very  slow,  to  the  eyes  of  hasty  man. 

Showing  quickly  what  he  can. 

Thrusting  works  into  the  van; 
Patiently  He  wrought  and  sifted  the  hoar  frost  through  silent  air, 
Carefully  beneath  that  frost  His  fall  products  did  prepare: 

Then  leave  your  murmurs:  Trust  His  care  I 

vnL 

No  convention  heralded  what  His  wisdom  would  provide; 

No  resolves  detailed  the  methods  by  which  faith  and  works  abide; 

Yet  these  showing  side  by  side. 
Without  noise,  or  boast,  or  pride. 

Wide  proclaim  the  blessed  lesson  that  our  faith  should  rest  above, 

Never  chiding,  fearing,  fretting— sure  that  Faith,  and  Works,  and  Love 

Will  to  us  our  Fathsb  prove. 
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SERMONIC   SECTION. 


THS  Diffinrr  of  chbist. 

Bt  a.  J.  F.  Bkhbritds,  D.D.,  in  Oentbal 

GONGREOATIONAL  GhUBCH,  BbOOKLTN. 

Who  is  the  imctge  of  the  invisible  God,  the 
firstborn  of  every  cre(Uure :  for  by  him 
were  aU  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven, 
and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisU 
ble,  whether  they  be  thrones,  ordomiwons, 
or  principalities,  or  pou>ers :  all  things 
were  created  by  htm,  and  for  him :  and  he 
is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things 
consist.    And  he  is  the  head  of  the  body, 
the  church :  who  is  the  beginning,  the  first' 
bom  from  the  dead  ;  that  in  aU  things  he 
mighl  have   the  pre-eminence.      Fhr  it 
pleased  the  Fhther  that  in  him  should  aU 
ftdlness  dwell,'  and,  having  made  peace 
through  the  blood  of  his  cross,  by  him  to 
reconcile  aU  things  unto  himself  ^  by  him, 
I  say,  whether  they  be  things  in  earth,  or 
things  in  heaven.— Col.  i:  15-20. 
Thzbb  is  not  within  the  covers  of  the 
New  Testament  a  more  graphio   and 
powerful  delineation  of  the  incompar- 
able dignity  of  Jesus  Ohrist  than  the 
one  I  have  just  read.    It  is  a  very  long 
and   apparently   an  involved  and  ob- 
scure statement,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  even  an  inspired  apostle  could 
have  more  clearly  and  compactly  ex- 
pressed the  great  thoughts  that  burned 
within  him  for  utterance.    It  is  one  of 
two  passages  in  which  Paul  passes  from 
the  fact  of  the  incarnation  to  its  phil- 
osophy and  its  eternal  significance;  and 
one  hardly  knows  whether  to  admire 
most,  the  steadiness  of  his  tread  on  these 
Alpine  heights  of  Christian  doctrine, 
or  the  modest  reserve  that  he  resolutely 
maintains  in  the  way  of  silence  as  to 
many  great,  momentous  questions  that 
must  have  clamored  for  recognition  and 
reply.    The  Church  of  our  day  is  still 
wrestling  with  these  clauses  and  their 
implications,  and  many  a  student  has 
longed  for  a  single  hour  of  converse 


with  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
in  order  that  certain  burning  questions 
suggested  by  them  might  receive  an  au- 
thoritative reply.  Both  the  silence  and 
the  speech,  the  courage  and  the  caution, 
marking  this  collocation  of  phrases, 
are  evidence  that  a  divine  revelation 
pulsed  in  these  words.  We  have  here  ft  . 
companion  picture  to  that  which  is^ 
found  in  the  second  chapter  of  Paurs 
epistle  to  the  Philippians,  representing 
in  bold  and  masterly  outline,  the  pecu- 
liar and  the  unapproachable  majesty  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

I  shall  ask  yon  closely  and  reverently 
to  study  this  picture,  giving  our  atten- 
tion for  a  moment  to  the  background, 
inquiring  what  were  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances that  provoked  this  rapid 
sketch.  It  seems  that  the  church  at 
Colosse  was  troubled  with  a  school  of 
false  teachers,  who  united  oriental  and 
heathen  speculation  with  Jewish  ascet- 
icism. They  were  extreme  rigorists,  so 
far  as  the  precepts  of  the  law  were  con- 
cerne^l;  they  insisted  upon  circumcis- 
ion; declared  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
as  well  as  the  Lord*s  day,  that  had  taken 
its  place,  was  obligatory  on  Christian 
disciples;  prohibited  marriage;  declared 
that  the  ancient  separation  between 
meats  that  are  clean  and  meats  that  are 
unclean  was  still  in  force;  and  also 
maintained  that  frequent  fasting  was 
indispensable  to  a  pure  life.  And  this 
Jewish  rigor  was  justified  by  principles 
that  had  their  root  in  pagan  and  anti- 
Christian  philosophy.  The  character- 
istic of  every  pagan  system  of  philos- 
ophy is  its  dualism — the  opposition 
ever  maintained  between  matter  and 
mind,  between  creation  and  God. 
Matter  was  thought  of  as  being  the  seat 
of  sin,  as  inherently  and  ineradicably 
evil  and  as  constituting  the  battle- 
ground   upon  which  every  man  who 


ptfany  of  the  fall  sermons  and  condensations  published  in  this  Review  are  printed  from  the 
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'desired  to  be  pare  vas  compelled 
io  enter.  The  idea  that  matter  was 
the  product  of  an  immediate  divine 
<7eation  was  regarded  witb  abhorence. 
its  existence  was  deemed  possible  only 
as  being  the  product  of  the  last  one 
of  a  long  line  of  emanations  from  the 
pure  and  the  perfect  One.  The  last 
of  these  emanations  from  the  Divine 
3eing  was  called,  in  many  of  their  sys- 
tems, the  Demi-urge,  and  the  world  of 
matter  was  held  to  be  the  immediate 
product  of  the  Demi-urge  himself. 
Above  bim  were  the  purer  Aeons, 
ranked  in  successive  hierarchies  of 
angels,  and  principalities,  and  domin- 
ions, and  powers,  ascending  until  they 
reached  the  final  and  the  perfect 
Essence.  In  this  hierarchy  Christ 
was  allowed  a  place,  but  not  the  only 
one,  and  perhaps  not  even  the  highest 
one.  Hence  the  curious  and  puerile 
discussions  among  the  primitive  Christ- 
ians concerning  the  genealogy  of 
ihese  angels,  with  various  ranks  and 
olasses,  mediating  between  God  and 
man,  and  the  respect  and  even  the 
worship  that  ought  to  be  paid  to  these 
angelic  ministers.  This  leads  us  to  see 
4it  how  early  a  date  the  leaven  entered 
into  the  very  life  and  thought  of  the 
Church,  by  which  Jesus  Christ  was 
4shom  of  his  peculiar  and  unapproach- 
able glory,  by  which  the  believer  was 
separated,  in  his  personal  fellowship, 
from  his  Savior:  an  apostacy,  this,  from 
the  pure  gospel,  that  crystalized  itself 
at  last  in  the  hierarchy  of  saints  and 
angels  in  the  Bomish  church,  with  the 
Virgin  Hary  at  their  h^d,  to  whom 
alone  our  supplications  are  to  be  made, 
and  through  whom  all  our  mercies  are 
to  be  received.  It  was  against  this  in- 
oipient  and  mischievous  heresy,  whose 
doctrine  Paul  describes  as  the  conceit 
of  a  fleshly  mind,  whose  religion  he  de- 
fines as  will  worship,  that  he  marshals 
these  successive  phrases  of  the  text,  by 
which,  as  over  against  all  false  specula- 
tion, he  affirms  that  matter  and  mind, 
creation  and  redemption,  nature  and 
the  church,  the  visible  and  the  in- 
visible universe  in  all  their  ranks  of 
being,  have  but  one  living  centre  and 


king,  and  that  king  and  head  is  none 
other  than  Jesus  Christ,  "in  whom 
and  through  whom  and  for  whom  are 
all  things." 

L  Now,  when  we  come  to  examine 
this  passage  a  little  more  closely,  we 
find  that,  as  in  the  parallel  statement 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  the 
thought  of  the  apostle  deals  with  Christ 
before  He  was  born  and  after  His  com- 
ing to  this  earth,  or,  in  technical  phrase, 
with  the  pre-incamate  and  the  incar- 
nate Christ.  The  first  three  verses  of 
my  text  have  reference  to  Christ  in  his 
pre-incarnate  state.  The  dignity  and 
agency  of  Christ  did  not  begin  with 
his  birth.  They  were  independent  of 
time;  they  ante-dated  and  they  deter- 
mined, according  to  the  teaching  of  the 
apostle,  all  created  existence.  And  this 
dignity  of  the  incarnate  Christ,  again, 
is  represented  by  two  very  brief  but 
expressive  clauses,  one  of  which  des- 
cribes His  relation  to  the  independent 
and  the  original  Godhead,  and  the 
second  his    relation  to  created  exist- 

« 

enoe. 

1.  As  related,  then,  first  of  all,  to  the 
independent  and  original  Godhead,  our 
Lord  is  declared  to  be  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God — His  living,  walking,  ex- 
haustive embodiment,  '*  He  that  hath 
seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father;"  '*No 
man  knoweth  the  father,bnt  the  son,  and 
he  to  whom  the  son  hath  revealed  him." 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God.  There  is  this  distinction  between 
iffkogt  and  WktMSB,  LUceneas  represents 
a  superficial  resemblance,  as  when  two 
leaves  from  one  and  the  same  tree  are  said 
to  be  like  each  other;  image  indicates  re- 
semblance by  participation  in  the  same 
life,  by  reflection  of  substance,  by  re- 
production of  essence.  Likeness  is  that 
which  is  superficial  and  partial ;  image 
is  that  which  is  essential,  necessary, 
complete  and  exhaustive.  Our  Lord  is 
declared  to  be  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God  ;  that  is  to  say.  He  is  that  repre- 
sentation of  God  which  Gk>d  could  not 
but  have,  that  embodiment  of  the  divine 
glory  which  is  at  once  fitting  and  ex- 
haustive. Whatever  of  glory  there 
dwells  in  the  eternal  Father,  that  is  ex- 
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haastively  and  from  all  eternity  imaged 
in  the  Sod. 

2.  Then,  in  His  relation  to  the  created 
nniyerse,  our  Lord  is  declared  to  be  the 
first-bom  of  every  creature.  He  is  the 
image  of  the  invisible  Gk>d,  the  embod- 
iment of  His  eternal  glory,  and  the  first- 
born of  every  creature  ;  by  whom  all 
things  were  made,  visible  and  invisible, 
terrestrial  and  celestial,  *'  whether  they 
be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  prinicipal- 
ities,  or  powers.'*  And  not  only  are  all 
things  declared  to  be  made  by  Him,  but 
in  Him  they  consist,  and  for  Him  they 
are  maintained.  Here  is  a  marshal- 
ing of  verbs  and  prepositions,  so  cumu- 
lative and  exhaustive  as  to  leave  no 
ground  for  any  hierarchy  of  powers, 
either  for  the  creation,  the  conserva- 
tion, or  the  government  of  the  world. 
A  three-fold  affirmation  is  here  made 
as  to  our  Lord's  relation  to  created 
existence.  First  of  all,  in  Him  the 
creative  energy  has  its  original  and 
eternal  living  centre;  for  the  declara- 
tion is  not  only  that  by  Him  all  things 
were  made,  but  in  Him  they  were  made — 
i.  e.,  the  creative  energy  not  only  passed 
through  Him,  as  the  volume  of  a  river's 
waters  passes  through  its  rock-hewn 
channels,  but  the  creative  energy  dwells 
in  Him,  belongs  to  Him,  as  the  life  of  His 
life,  rooted  in  Him  essentially  and  eter- 
nally. Nor  alone  are  all  things  made  by 
Him,  but  in  Him  they  consist,  that  is  in 
Him  they  siaixd  iogdher;  in  Him  the  uni- 
verse of  created  existence  finds  its  unity 
and  its  coherence.  We  talk  about  the 
laws  of  nature.  What  are  they?  They  are 
impalpable,  invisible,  ideal;  there  are 
not  a  few  who  tell  us  they  have  no  ex- 
istence except  in  our  imagination. 
They  certainly  are  not  a  part  of  matter, 
because  th^y  dominate  and  give  form 
to  all  matter.  If  they  be  anything 
more  than  the  conceits  of  our  imagina- 
tion, they  must  inhere  in  some  person- 
al, living,  spiritual  substance  ;  and  it  is 
not  only  the  language  of  religion,  but 
equally  the  language  of  true  and  solid 
science,  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  the 
thoughts  of  God.  This  is  only  another 
form  of  Paul's  statement  that  in  Christ 
and  in  his  living  thought  the  universe 


finds  its  unity  and  ooherence.  If  it 
were  possible  for  us  to  trace  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  history  to  their  point  of 
convergence,  we  should  find  that  point 
of  convergence  to  be  nothing  less  than 
the  personal  sovereignty  of  Jesus  Ohrist» 
and  science  would  find  the  declaration 
of  the  apostle  to  be  literally  true,  that 
in  Christ,  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  aa 
the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the 
whole  universe  of  created  being  finds- 
its  unity  and  coherence.  Nor  is  thi» 
all  that  is  affirmed  by  the  apostle.  Not 
only  is  the  creative  energy  in  Christ,, 
not  only  does  the  universe  find  its  oo* 
herenoe  in  Him,  but  He  is  the  univer* 
sal  Governor  of  nature  and  of  history. 
For  Him  all  things  exist,  to  serve  His- 
purpose  and  to  manifest  His  glory.  Or, 
to  put  the  whole  doctrine  into  a  single 
phrase,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  first  cause, 
the  efficient  cause,  and  the  final  oaase 
of  all  created  existence. 

Now  these  separate  clauses  are  dove- 
tailed  into  the  clause  preceding  them, 
that  very  brief  but  comprehensive  de- 
claration that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  first- 
bom  of  the  divine  creation :  for  that 
expression  does  not  simply  mean  that 
our  Lord  is  the  first  creature,  either  in 
time  or  in  rank.  The  emphasis  must 
be  put  upon  both  adjectives,  upon  the 
compound  word  "first-bom."  The  pri- 
macy of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  creation  is- 
the  primacy  of  birth.  He  alone  is  born» 
not  made ;  all  other  things  are  made^ 
not  bom  ;  and  there  is  a  very  marked 
distinction  between  these  two.  Birth  is- 
affirmed  of  our  Lord  ;  of  all  things  else, 
only  creation.  Our  thoughts  are  bom 
of  us,  bom  of  our  intelligence ;  our 
tJDorks  are  the  product  simply  of  our 
hands,  •  under  intelligent  direction.  The 
things  that  we  make  are  things  that  are 
outside  of  ourselves  ;  they  may  perish, 
and  our  being  be  not  affected  ;  but  the 
thoughts  that  are  bom  within  us  and 
bom  of  us  are  a  part  of  our  own  being ;. 
when  you  touch  them  you  touch  your- 
self. Our  Lord's  place  in  the  universe 
of  created  being  is  that  of  the  first- 
bom  ;  His  own  being  is  rooted  in  the 
very  being  of  God,  as  inseparable 
from  Him  as  thought  is  from  being. 
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Therefore  is  He  called  the  Eternal  Word 
of  Grod,  who  from  the  beginning  was 
with  the  Father,  who  is  with  God  and 
who  \a  Qod;  Thought  always  precedes 
aehieTement,  jnst  as  the  great  cathedral 
of  Milan,  with  its  forest  of  pinnacles 
and  its  army  of  scnlptnred  guardians, 
was  bom  in  the  mind  of  the  architect 
before  the  click  of  a  chisel  was  heard 
on  its  pure  Carrara  marble.  Even  so  is 
Christ  the  firstborn  of  creation,  as  hold- 
ing in  His  living  thought  all  the  realms 
and  all  the  ages. 

n.  Thus  far  the  picture  dealH  only 
with  the  e««sential  majesty  of  the  divine 
Christ.  His  hand  is  upon  all  the 
spaces.  His  thought  from  all  eternity 
has  mastered,  as  it  makes,  all  mysteries. 
This  is  a  glory  that  blinds  us,  but  it 
does  not  kindle  nor  transfigure  us.  And 
•o  Paul  passes  from  the  glory  of  the 
pre-inoamate  Christ  to  the  glory  of 
Him  who  tabernacled  in  hu^an  flesh, 
who  bowed  his  neck  beneath  our  bur- 
dens, who  suffered  the  contradiction  of 
sinners  against  himself,  who  by  the 
blood  of  the  cross  hath  reconciled  all 
things  unto  God;  in  whom  we  have  re- 
demption,  even  the  forgiveness  of  our 
lins. 

Now  we  come  to  the  last  three  verses. 
We  stand  at  the  manger.  An  infant's 
cry  falls  upon  our  ears.  A  life  of  won- 
drous b«auty  and  parity  passes  before 
our  vision.  The  cross  and  the  grave 
come  into  view,  and  the  risen  One 
ascends  to  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty 
of  God.  Who  is  this  ?  The  very  same, 
itys  the  great  apostle,  whose  peculiar 
dignity  we  have  been  studying.  As  crea- 
tion finds  in  Him  its  head,  so  also  does 
redemption.  As  the  universe  of  created 
being  finds  in  Him  its  unity  and  co- 
herence, so  also  does  the  kingdom  of 
grace.  There  are  not  two  systems,  join- 
ing each  other  as  two  circles  might  have 
thdr  contact  as  a  single  point.  There 
are  not  two  systems,  one  overlapping 
the  other  in  an  artificial  way.  There  is 
but  one  system  :  it  is  the  system  of  the 
Christly  reign;  and  in  that  system  na- 
ture and  grace,  creation  and  redemp- 
tion, are  one,  because  the  sovereignty 
of  esoh  and  of  both  is  invested  in  the 


hands  of  Christ,  who  is  equally  the 
firstborn  of  every  creature  and  the  first* 
born  from  among  the  dead. 

1.  Here,  again,  it  is  instructive  to  note 
how  the  apostle  seems  to  have  wrestled 
with  the  power  of  human  speech,  in 
order  adequately  to  represent  the  com- 
pleteness and  the  absoluteness  of 
Christ's  redemptive  action.  Look  at 
the  phrases  piled  one  on  the  other  in 
order  to  give  expression  to  his  burning 
thought.  Our  Lord,  in  his  relation  to 
grace  or  to  human  redemption,  is  de* 
dared  to  be  the  beginning,  the  firstborn 
from  among  the  dead  ;  not  the  first  one 
who  ever  came  forth  from  the  grave, 
neither  the  first  in  time  nor  the  first 
in  rank.  His  relation  to  the  kingdom 
of  grace,  as  his  relation  to  the  kingdom 
of  nature,  is  that  of  birth  and  not  of 
creation.  That  is  to  say,  in  Him  the 
resurrection  energy  finds  its  original, 
living  and  eternal  home.  Hence  it  is 
not  merely  said  that  He  is  risen  from 
the  dead,  but  more  than  the  risen  one 
is  He;  He  is  the  resurrection  and  the 

life  itself. 

2.  As  onr  Lord  is  declared  to  be  the 
source  of  spiritual  creative  energy,  so 
also  is  it  declared  that  the  authority 
of  spiritual  control  is  vested  in  Him. 
He  is  not  only  the  beginning,  the  first- 
bom  from  the  dead,  by  whose  breath 
our  souls  are  kindled  into  new  life,  but 
He  is  the  head  of  the  Church,  to  whom 
alone  our  prayers  are  to  be  addressed, 
through  whose  mediation  alone  the  an- 
swer of  God  can  come  to  us.  There  are 
between  us  and  the  invisible  One  no 
hierarchies  of  principalities  and  powers 
and  dominions,  no  army  of  saints  and 
martyrs.  The  way  is  clear  to  the  very 
throne  of  God,  through  the  vail  of 
Christ's  flesh.  There  is  but  one  Medi- 
ator between  God  and  man  ;  but  ife  \s 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  not  one  of 
us  may  come  independently  in  his  own 
name  into  the  Father's  presence,  but 
only  through  the  name  and  in  the  merits 
of  His  only-begotten  Son.  For,  just  as 
the  head  is  known  to  interpret,  to  gather 
up  and  respond  to  the  multitudinous 
demands  of  the  body  that  are  tele- 
graphed along  the  nervous  filaments  of 
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sensation,  so  also  does  Ohrist,  as  the 
head  of  His  Church,  interpret  all  her 
needs  and  respond  to  all  her  prayers. 
Ah,  the  heart  within  as  does  not  always 
pniy  as  do  the  lips,  and  oar  wishes  are 
sometimes  Tery  different  from  oar 
wants :  bat  the  great  Head  of  the 
Charch  knows  how  to  interpret  oar 
faalty  and  faltering  speech,  and  be- 
neath the  word  He  always  pierces  to  the 
deepest  need,  for  whose  supply  there  is 
Always  the  fitting  provision.  And  so 
when  the  strength  of  our  hands  fails 
ns,  and  our  wisdom  is  staggered  by  the 
problems  that  front  us,  a  larger  wis- 
dom and  a  mightier  hope  come  pulsing 
into  our  feebleness.  It  is  the  travail, 
the  toil,  the  wisdom  of  our  exalted 
Head,  who  is  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
Jcnowing  all  her  needs,  attentive  to  all 
her  prayers,  living  that  He  may  serve 
her  and  that  He  may  exalt  her  to  a 
«hare  in  His  divine  glory. 

3.  **  Firstborn  from  among  the  dead," 
'*the  Head  of  the  Church  ;"  great  pre- 
rogatives are  these  that  belong  to  Him, 
but  these  prerogatives  are  not  a  tempo- 
rary investiture.  They  belong  to  Him 
by  eternal  right,  '*for  it  pleased  the 
Father  that  in  him  all  fullness  should 
dwell."  Grace  has  in  Him  not  its  tem- 
porary, but  its  eternal,  dwelling-place. 
He  is  the  personal,  the  chosen  and  the 
permanent  tabernacle  of  the  redeeming 
grace  of  God,  and  so  long  as  the  re- 
deemed shall  endure  will  He  be  their 
loving  and  loved  Head.  For  in  Him 
both  God  and  man  find  their  sufficient 
And  their  eternal  reconciliation. 

4.  And  thatgreat  reconciliation,  which 
was  made  necessary  by  sin,  has  been 
fully  accomplished  by  His  sacrifice  on 
the  cross,  and  includes  all  things  in  its 
«weep,  ''all  things  that  are  in  earth,  I 
43ay,"  declares  the  apostle,  **and  all 
things  that  are  in  heaven."  This  great 
reconciliation  is  not  merely  problem- 
atical and  partial,  it  is  both  positive 
and  universal.  The  tenses  are  in  the 
past  here.  *'  He  has  made  peace  through 
the  blood  of  the  cross  ;  He  has  recon- 
ciled all  things  unto  God,  all  things 
that  are  on  earth  and  all  things  that 
are  in  heaven."    We  are  living  to-day, 


not  in  the  dispensation  of  the  wrath  of 
God,  but  in  the  dispensation  of  His 
redeeming  grace.  We  are  not  living 
under  the  shadows  of  the  divine  con- 
demnation, but  in  the  age  of  the 
divine  reconciliation.  God  is  sending 
forth  his  ministers  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  bidding  all  to  repent  and  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  that  is  to  come,  as- 
suring them  that  the  feast  is  ready  and 
that  it  is  only  waiting  for  the  guests. 
Yes,  the  age  of  demoralization  has 
passed  ;  it  passed  away  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  ever  since  then  this 
has  been  a  new  world  in  which  we  have 
been  living.  The  age  of  reconstruction 
began  when  on  the  cross  our  Lord  gave 
up  the  ghost  and  said,  "It  is  finished  !" 
**It  is  finished!"  That  was  the  burial 
of  the  old,  as  it  was  the  birth  of  the 
new ;  and  ever  since,  and  until  now, 
and  until  the  end  of  time,  in  spite  of 
opposition  and  apparent  defeat,  in  spite 
of  persecution,  all  things  have  been 
working  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God,  and  surely,  though  slowly,  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  God's  eternal 
righteousness.  Jesus  Christ  is  seated 
not  only  on  the  throne  of  judgment,  but 
on  the  throne  of  salvation. 

TtL  The  practical  inferences  of  this 
subject  are  many  and  important. 

1.  In  the  first  place  we  have  been  led 
by  the  apostle  to  the  most  exalted  con- 
ceivable position  whence  we  can  look 
out  on  the  works  of  God  and  upon  the 
history  of  the  world.  Upon  this  high 
plane  shadows  never  venture.  Here  is 
a  region  upon  which  the  eternal  light  of 
Gk>d  settles,  and  the  world  is  rolling  at 
our  feet  in  peace.  The  warfare  is 
hushed;  the  din  of  all  its  contending 
armies  is  heard  no  more;  for  the  peace 
of  God  has  settled  upon  all  its  plains. 
Jesus  Christ  is  King,  and  by  the  blood 
of  the  cross  he  hath  reconciled  all 
things  in  heaven  and  on  earth  unto  God. 
We  have  been  led  by  this  declaration  of 
the  inspired  apostle  through  all  the 
grades  of  being,  from  matter  in  its 
crudest  form  to  mind  in  its  loftiest 
manifestation,  and  we  have  seen  that  in 
Christ  the  whole  universe  of  created  ex- 
istence finds  its  unity  and  coherence 
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irhile  the  awfnl  and  the  bitter  Btrnggle 
of  right  Against  wrong,  of  truth  against 
falflehood,  finds  in  Him  its  consumma- 
tion and  its  glorious  ending.  This  is 
something  that  neither  science  nor  phi- 
losophy can  ^i  ve  ns.  Science  strives  after 
unity  of  knowledge  in  the  realm  of  that 
which  is  seen,  but  it  confesses  that  the 
chasm  which  lies  between  matter  and 
mind  it  cannot  bridge.  Philosophy 
plumes  itself  for  a  more  daring  venture, 
takes  up  this  oontradiotion  existipg  be- 
tween the  seen  and  the  unseen,  and  at- 
tempts to  solve  it  in  a  higher  unity  of 
knowledge,  by  saying  that  matter  and 
mind  are  mntnally  dependent  and  in- 
ter-operative;  but  philosophy  stands 
silent,  smitten  with  dumbness,  before 
that  great  contradiction  in  human  na- 
ture which  we  call  sin.  It  does  not 
know  how  to  acoonnt  for  its  introduc- 
tion; it  cannot  subordinate  its  bitter 
history  and  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
the  thought  of  God's  eternal  and  uni- 
versal righteousness.  Beyond  science 
and  philosophy,  Paul  leads  us  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  Him  all  contradictions 
are  solved — the  contradiction  between 
the  seen  and  the  unseen,  the  created 
and  the  uncreated;  the  contradiction 
also  between  the  sin  of  man  and  the 
righteousness  of  God.  For  in  Him  God 
and  mankind  have  been  eternally  and 
absolutely  reconciled. 

2.  If  this  be  true;  if  it  be  true  that 
both  creation  and  redemption  find  in 
Christ  their  living  centre,  then  ii  is  also 
plain  that  only  in  proportion  as  we  en- 
ter into  the  mind  of  Christ  can  we  un- 
derstand aright  either  the  works  of  God, 
or  the  history  of  the  race,  or  the  revela- 
tion of  His  charncter  and  purposes  that 
He  hiw  given  ns  in  Holy  Scripture.  I 
know  that  men  talk  about  rising  through 
nature  to  nature's  God,  but  it  has  well 
been  said  that  we  never  see  anything 
in  nature  except  what  we  bring  with  ns. 
There  are  some  men  that  will  go  through 
a  forest  and  never  see  a  tree.  We  bring 
onr  prejudices,  our  prepossession  with 
^  cTen  when  we  look  upon  the  works  of 
Qod,  and  we  all  know  how  true  it  is  that 
in  reading  the  history  of  man  we  bring 
^th  ns  our  prejudices  and  preposses- 


sions. It  makes'agreatdifference  whether 
I  study  the  heavens  under  the  tuition  of 
Ptolemy  or  of  Copernicus,  whether  I 
make  the  earth  the  centre  of  the  plan- 
etary system,  or  regard  the  sun  as  con- 
stituting the  centre  of  the  planetary 
world;  and  it  makes  a  difference  whether 
I  study  the  Keformation,  for  instance, 
nnder  the  leadership  of  Catholic  or 
Protestant  historians.  I  shall  read  the 
history  of  the  world  aright  only  as  I 
read  it  through  the  mind  of  Christ.  I 
must  look  through  His  eyes,  remember- 
ing that  whatever  truth  there  is  in  na- 
ture and  in  history  is  summed  up  at 
last  in  the  mind  of  Jesns  Christ.  The 
time  will  come,  it  seems  to  me,  when  it 
will  be  universally  recognized  that  you 
might  just  as  well  leave  off*  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  or  the  Continent  of  Europe  from 
your  maps  in  which  you  study  geo- 
graphy, as  to  drop  out  of  sight,  either 
in  the  study  of  science,  philosophy,  or 
the  history  of  the  world,  the  person  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  And  all  the  more  is 
this  true  in  our  study  of  the  Bible.  To 
use  a  phrase  that  has  been  coined  re- 
cently, the  Scriptures  are  Christocentric. 
Christ  is  their  centre,  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  all  their  doctrine;  and  neither 
the  old  Testament  nor  the  new  Testa- 
ment can  be  read  aright  by  any  one  of 
ns  except  as  we  read  them  as  pointing 
over  to  Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God,  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  They 
give  us  the  record  of  God's  love  toman. 
Their  great  story  is  the  story  of  His  re- 
deeming purpose,  gradually  coming 
into  the  foreground  until  at  last  it  is 
incarnate  and  embodied  for  you  and  for 
me  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Savior. 

3.  And  here,  too,  is  the  only  solution, 
AS  it  seems  to  me,  of  that  vexed  and 
vexing  question  of  practical  Christian 
union.  It  is  high  time  that  we  were 
heartily  ashamed  of  a  great  many  of 
our  differences  and  disputes.  There  is 
something  infinitely  more  important  to 
be  done  in  this  world  than  to  be  fight- 
ing over  our  confessions  or  quarreling 
over  our  polities.  If  a  man  wants  a 
Bishop,  or  even  a  Pope,  to  keep  his 
faith  for  him,  I  have  no  objection, if  only 
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he  will  keep  his  yoke  off  my  Deck,  nor 
remand  me  to  the  ancovenanted  mer- 
cies  of  God  in  case  of  my  refusal.  I  do 
not  care  how  men  manage  their  Church 
affairs.  These  questions  are  not  worth 
fighting  OTer.  We  have  no  force  to 
waste  in  piling  up  great  barricades  or 
speaking  ill  of  each  other,  when  the 
great  States  of  the  West  are  being  tilled 
up  with  a  vast  and  restless  population, 
when  infidelity  is  attacking  the  Church 
at  home,  and  when  the  heathen  are 
coming  to  our  shores. 

And  how  shall  unity  be  brought 
about  ?  Certainly  not  by  creeds  nor  by 
forms.  There  is  only  one  name  that 
can  conquer  us  all,  only  one  sign  that 
can  subdue  us  all,  and  that  is  the  sign 
that  must  conquer  the  world,  the  sign 
of  the  flaming  cross  of  Jesus  Christ. 
When  we  bow  before  that  cross  and  all 
our  faces  are  turned  reverently  toward 
the  One  on  the  Throne,  then  shall  en- 
mity perish  from  out  of  the  ranks  of 
the  Church,  and  we  shall  be  one,  even 
as  He  and  the  Father  are  one. 

4.  One  word  more.  The  incompar- 
able dignity  of  our  Lord  should  awaken 
in  us  a  three-fold  attachment.  In  the 
first  place  it  should  awaken  in  us  a  feel- 
ing of  reverence.  I  sometimes  fear  that 
there  is  not  enough  reverence  in  the 
Church  to-day,  that  there  is  too  much 
familiarity  with  Christ,  that  we  are  en- 
tirely too  free  in  the  forms  of  speech 
we  use  as  we  enter  into  the  presence  of 
Him  who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible 
Ood,  the  King  of  the  universe.  As 
not  one  of  us  would  think  of  entering 
the  ante-chamber  of  an  earthly  sove- 
reign, much  less  stand  before  him 
when,  clad  in  his  robes  of  royalty,  he 
was  sitting  on  his  throne,  without  rev- 
erence and  becoming  humility,  much 
more  important  is  it  for  us  to  remem- 
ber that  Christ  is  the  eternal  and  in- 
comparable King,  the  only  King  the 
universe  ever  had  or  ever  can  have. 
Therefore  does  it  behoove  us,  when  we 
come  into  His  presence,  to  bow  with 
reverence  at  His  feet,  to  worship  Him  as 
our  Creator  and  Judge. 

And  yet  He  is  not  an  alien  t^  us. 
King  of  kings  He  is  also  the  Son  of  Man. 


Incomparable  as  is  His  dignity,  He  has 
forever  joined  that    dignity  with  onr 
common  nature;  and,  therefore,  while 
it  calls  for  reverence  it  also  calls  for 
trust.     He  is  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
and  therefore  we  ought  to  come  not  only 
reverently,  but  confidently  and  boldly. 
There  ought  to  be  joy  as  well  as  rever- 
ence in  our  worship  and  in  our  service. 
This  incomparable  dignity  of  Christ  as 
the  Head  of  the  Church  and  as  the  Cap- 
tain oflK)ur  salvation,  as  the  leader  of  a 
great  army  in  a  mission  of  universal 
conquests,  ought  to  fill  us  also  with  the 
spirit    of    assurance.      The    shout    of 
triumph  ought  to  be  in  our  hearts,  and  it 
ought  to  be  on  our  lips,  just  as  it  is 
said  that  Cromwell's  Ironsides  always 
marched   to    the   battle   singing  their 
psalms.     They  believed  their  cause  to 
be  the  cause  of  Gk)d ;  believing  it  to  be 
the  cause  of  God,  they  feared  neither 
danger  nor  death,  plunged    into    the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  and  their  banners 
were  always  victorious.    Such  ought  to 
be  the  temper  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
The  spirit  of  assurance  ought  to  fill  all 
our   great  and  growing    membership. 
Vast    is    the  task    to    be  done ;  great 
and  bitter  is  the  opposition  to  be  en- 
countered; but  He  that  is  with  us  is 
mightier  than  all  they  that  are  against 
us.    A  great  thing  is  it  to  talk  about 
the  conquest  of  the  world  unto  Christ 
and  unto  the  righteousness  of  God ; 
but  just  as  surely  as  Jesus  Christ  could 
not  be  holden  by  the  bonds  of  death, 
just  as  surely  as  He  came  forth  on  the 
third  day  in  the  power  of  His  resurrec- 
tion and  ascended  on    high,   just  so 
surely  shall  this  earth,  whose  brow  has 
been  baptized  by  His  blood,  and  whose 
heart    bears    His  open   grave    in    her 
bosom,   be   redeemed  unto  God.     On 
all  her  vales  shall  the  peace  of  God  yet 
smile,  and  everywhere  shall  His  right- 
eousness  be    demonstrated.     For    the 
great   reconciliation  has   been  accom- 
plished ;   He  has  made  peace  by  the 
blood  of  His  cross,  and  He  has  recon- 
ciled all  things  unto  God.     The  mil- 
lenium  is  not  merely  something  that  is 
to  come  by  and  by.     It  has  come.    The 
kingdom  has  been  established   in  the 
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person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Like  the  an- 
cient  stone  cut  withoat  hands  from  the 
mountain,  that  Baniel  saw,  it  has  smit- 
ten the  great  image  of  gold  and  silver 
and  brass  and  iron ;  it  is  demolishing 
filowly  bat  surely  all  that  opposes  its 
BOTereignty,  and  slowly  bat  surely  it  is 
filling  the  earth  with  its  greatness. 

"The  morning  light  is  breaking. 

The  darkneii  diaappeorB; 
The  sons  of  euih  are  waking 

To  penitential  tears. 
Each  breeze  that  sweeiw  the  ocean. 

Brings  tidings  from  afkur, 
Of  nations  in  commotion. 

Prepared  for  Zion's  war." 

And,  therefore,  when  we  send  the 
Gospel  to  distant  nations,  when  we 
drop  our  mite  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Lord,  let  faith  and  hope  and  assurance 
go  with  it;  let  the  story  be  wafted  by 
every  breeze,  until  it  shall  be  heard  by 
all  nations  that  dwell  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  For  as  certainly  as  the  summer 
comes  after  the  winter,  and  the  morn- 
ing comes  after  the  darkest  night,  shall 
this  earth  yet  see  its  summer-time  and 
rejoioe  in  the  glory  of  God.  Yes,  the 
day  is  breaking !  Let  us  hail  it ;  let  us 
hasten  it;  let  us  say  "  God  speed  '*  to  all 
agencies  by  which  it  is  sought  to  dissi- 
pate the  darkness  of  the  soul  and  to 
awaken  men  from  the  slumber  of  spirit- 
iial  death.  Christ  shall  reign  from  pole 
to  pole,  from  the  rising  unto  the  setting 

of  the  sun. 

m*^ 

TES  TWO  BECZOirXNaS. 
6t  John  Addison  Cbockett,  S.  T.  B., 

IN  Trdjitt  Episcopal  Cbuboh,  New- 
town, Conn. 
And  xehtn  lie  had  begun  to  reckon,  one  XDoa 
brought  unto  him,  which  owed  him  ten 
ikouMnd  talerds,     .     .     .     Bid  the  same 
servant  toent  cut,  and  Jound  one  cf  hU 
feUouhservants,  which  owed  him  an  hun^ 
dred  pence,  etc, — Matt.  xviii:24— 30. 
We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  for- 
give an  injury  that  has  been  done  us, 
even  if  it  were  the  result  of  inadvertence 
or  lack  of  carefulness.    But  when  the 
wrong  was  premeditated  ;  when  it  was 
wiUfuUy  thought  out  and  maliciously 
performed,  it   becomes  almost  impos- 
sible to  forgive  from  the  heart  the  per- 


petrator. That  wrong  will  rankle  in 
our  mind,  coming  up  to  -remembrance 
almost  every  time  we  see  the  person  or 
hear  his  name  mentioned.  We  may 
strive  to  blot  it  out  from  the  memory, 
but  cannot. 

Peter  must  have  had  some  experience 
in  this  very  thing,  for  just  before  the 
words  of  my  text  we  liud  him  asking 
Christ  the  question,  **Lord,  how  oft 
shall  my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I 
forgive  him — till  seven  times  ?  "  Peter 
must  have  couRratnlated  himself  on  a 
large-hearted  tolerance.  The  Jewish 
Babbis  limited  forgiveness  to  three  of- 
fences. He  who  went  beyond  this  num- 
ber was  allowed  no  farther  chance  ;  he 
had  excluded  himself  from  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Law;  the  man  who  offended 
more  than  three  times  against  his 
neighbor  was  cut  off  from  Israel,  and 
must  bear  the  punishment  of  his  trans- 
gression ;  there  was  no  more  forgive- 
ness for  him.  Peter  puts  the  number 
of  offences  at  seven.  He  would  go  be- 
yond the  limit  set  by  the  Jewish  doc- 
tors, and  make  it  seven  instead  of  three. 
But  to  show  him  how  far  short  he  had  fal- 
len from  the  divine  standard,  Jesus  saith 
unto  him,  **I  say  not  unto  thee  until 
seven  times,  but  until  seventy  times 
seven."  God's  forgiveness  of  those  who 
offend  against  Him  is  not  measured  by 
times  ;  it  is  unlimited.  So  should  man*8 
treatment  of  his  fellows  be.  And  He 
illnHtrntes  this  by  the  parable  of  the 
king  and  his  scrvnnts.  A  king  reckons 
with  his  servantR,  and  one  is  brought  to 
him  who  owes  him  a  large  sum,  and  be- 
cause he  had  no  money  to  pay,  the  king 
commanded  him  to  be  sold  and  all 
he  had,  that  he  might  recover  a  portion 
at  least  of  his  monev.  But  when  the 
servant  heard  of  this  decision  of  his 
master,  he  came  and  besought  him  to 
have  mercy  upon  him,  to  give  him  time, 
and  he  would  pay  in  full.  And  the 
king,  moved  with  compassion  forgave 
him  the  debt !  Then  this  same  servant, 
who  had  been  forgiven  the  large  sum 
by  the  king,  went  out  and  found  a  fel- 
low-servant who  was  in  his  debt  for  a 
few  dollars, and  he  took  him  by  the  throat 
and  commanded  him  to  pay  the  sum. 
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And  the  fellow-serrant  beRonght  him  as 
he  himself  had  besoaght  the  king,  to 
have  patience  with  him  and  he  would 
pay  it  all.  Bat  he  wonld  not,  but  went 
and  cast  him  into  prison  till  he  should 
pay  the  debt !  The  rest  of  the  parable 
speaks  of  the  anger  of  the  king  when 
he  heard  of  the  hard-heartedness  of  the 
serrant,  and  the  punishment  which  was 
inflicted  upon  him. 

There  is  a  mine  of  suggestive  thought 
here.  But  we  will  confine  our  atten- 
tion to-day  to  two  points,  viz.:  Tlit 
ixDO  reckonings.  The  reckoning  of  the 
king,  and  the  reckoning  of  the  servant; 
the  reckoning  of  God  and  the  reckon- 
ing of  man. 

I.  ** Therefore  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  likened  unto  a  certain  king, 
which  would  take  account  of  his  ser- 
vants. And  when  he  had  begun  to 
reckon,  one  was  brought  unto  him 
which  owed  him  ten  thousand  talents." 
Here  is  a  sad  state  of  things  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reckoning.  The  books 
of  the  debtor  were  found  in  the  worst 
possible  condition.  Everything  was 
confusion  and  disorder.  Money  had 
been  drawn  from  the  firm  possibly  for 
speculation,  the  servant  hoping,  of 
course,  to  replace  it  when  his  gambling 
ventures  were  successful.  The  debit 
account  continued  to  swell.  The  re- 
sources entrusted  to  him  were  taxed  to 
keep  pace  with  this  servant's  private 
peculations.  At  last  some  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  aflairs  comes  to  the 
attention  of  the  king.  Some  notes 
are  presented  which  he  never  before 
saw.  Some  hills  come  in  of  which  he 
had  no  previous  knowledge.  He  looks 
into  the  matter.  He  employs  skilled  ac- 
countants; and  he  finds  his  servant 
has  been  robbing  him.  **  Ten  thousand 
talents  '*  of  his  money  have  been  misap- 
propriated— a  sum  equivalent  to  $10,- 
000,000  of  our  money  ! 

The  servant  is  aware  of  the  investiga- 
tion that  has  been  going  on.  His  con- 
science has  already  convicted  him.  He 
is  seized  and  brought  before  his  lord  ; 
and  then  as  one  beside  himself,  he  falls 
down  before  him  and  cries  out  "Lord 
have  patience  with  me  and  I  will  pay 


thee  aU."  He  canH  do  it !  If  he  was  to 
work  all  his  life,  and  pay  to  his  master 
every  cent  of  his  wages,  he  would  still 
remain  an  immense  debtor.  The  king^ 
knows  he  can't  pay.  And  as  he  looks 
on  him,  there  at  his  feet,  and  sees  how 
helpless  and  miserable  and  wretched  he 
is,  he  is  moved  with  compassion  and  he 
forgives  him  the  debt. 

Have  you  not  seen,  my  brethren,  as  I 
have  gone  along,  the  meaning  and  the 
interpretation  of  this  parable  of  the 
Eeckonings?  Does  not  the  great  debt 
of  the  servant  represent  the  enormous 
extent  of  man's  guilt,  and  the  compas- 
sion of  the  king  the  loving-kindness  and 
the  mercy  of  God  ? 

We  might  say  of  our  sins  what  the 
Psalmist  says  of  the  wonderful  works 
of  God:  **They  cannot  be  reckoned  up; 
if  I  would  declare  them  and  speak  of 
them  they  are  more  than  can  be  num- 
bered. Mine  iniquities  have  taken  such 
hold  upon  me  that  I  am  not  able  to  look 
up;  they  are  more  than  the  hairn  of  my 
head;  therefore  my  heart  faileth  me."^ 
The  man  who  cannot  use  these  words, 
or  who  pretends  that  these  things  ar& 
not  true  of  him,  has  yet  to  learn  what 
kind  of  a  man  he  is— to  realize  the  ut- 
ter corruption  of  his  own  heart.  He  is  a. 
Pharisee.  He  is  one  of  those  whited 
sepulchres,  which  seem  to  be  clean  on 
the  outside,  but  inside  are  full  of  dead 
men's  bones  and  all  nncleanness.  The 
thoughts  of  man's  heart  are  continually 
evil  from  his  youth  up.  Hewasshapen 
in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  his  mother 
conceive  him.  And  it  is  by  no  act  of 
his  own  that  he  ever  gets  out  of  this 
condition.  He  cannot  by  any  work 
that  he  may  do,  pay  the  debt  he  owes. 
If  a  clean  heart  is  to  be  created  within 
him  and  a  right  spirit  renewed  in  him, 
it  must  be  the  work  of  Gk)d.  The  debt 
must  be  forgiven  him;  to  pay  it  ia 
impossible.  And  God  has  promised  to 
do  this.  **Gome  now  and  let  us  reason 
together,  saith  the  Lord,  though  your 
sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white 
as  snow;  though  they  be  red  like  crim- 
son, they  shall  be  as  wool."  **  I  have 
blotted  out  as  a  thick  cloud  thy  trans- 
gressions, and  as  a  cloud  thy  sins  re- 
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turn  nnto   me,    for    I  have  redeemed 
thee." 

But  before  this  promise  can  avail 
bim  anjrthicg,  the  sinner  must  first 
perceive  his  trne  condition.  He  mast 
make  real  to  himself  his  transgressions. 
He  must  see  the  intense  sinfulness  of 
his  sins.  The  servant  in  the  parable 
went  on  in  his  pilferings;  he  continued 
drawing  npon  his  master's  money  (and 
the  further  he  proceeded  the  less  con- 
scions  he  was  of  his  gnilt)  nntil  the 
king  demanded  a  reckoning.  It  was 
then  that  he  appreciated  his  utter  help- 
lessness. And  so  it  must  be  with  the 
sinner.  He  must  feel  that  he  has  the 
sentence  of  death  in  himself.  His  eyes 
must  be  turned  in  upon  himself.  He 
must  lay  bare  to  himself  his  own  heart. 
He  must  look  in  upon  the  chaos  of  bro- 
ken commandments  and  violated  trusts. 
He  must  see  himself  as  his  neighbors 
and  his  God  see  him.  And  when  he 
does  so,  he  must  fall  down  and  cry, 
"Lord  have  mercy  upon  me."  And 
this  must  always  be  the  first  step 
towards  forgiveness.  There  must  always 
be  this  awakening,  this  reckoning,  this 
finding  out  the  amount  of  the  debt,  be- 
fore there  can  be  the  blotting  of  it  out. 

And  when  the  man,  like  this  servant, 
will  not  find  out  for  himself  his  true 
condition,  Ood  comes  to  arouse  him. 
To  some  He  comes  by  the  revelation  of 
His  grace,  of  His  wonderful  love  for  the 
man,  sinner  though  he  be.  To  others 
He  comes  by  the  thunders  of  the  law, 
showing  His  intense  hate  for  8 in,  and 
the  certainty  of  its  punishment  To 
others  He  comes  by  the  dealings  of 
His  providence — the  sending  of  afflic- 
tion or  death.  He  deals  with  every 
man  in  the  way  best  for  that  man? 
He  reckoned  with  David  by  Nathan. 
He  reckoned  with  the  Ninevites  by 
Jonah.  Has  He  not  reckoned  with 
you?  Has  He  not  oome  to  you  with 
some  message  of  His  love,  or  of  His 
power,  or  of  His  goodness,  or  of  His 
terribleness  ?  And  have  you  not  put  off 
again  and  again  the  time  of  accounting? 
8urely  no  one  who  listens  to  me  can 
lay  that  God  has  not  spoken  to  him  or 
her,  that  no  voice  has  come  to  them 


speaking  of  better  things  than  they  have 
yet  known.  And  those  of  us  who  can 
boast  of  good  deeds— those  who  have 
not  been  altogether  on  the  side  of  Sa- 
tan, but  have  done  some  little  for  the 
Master  —  how  worthless  seem  these 
works  of  ours  when  we  think  of  how 
much  in  our  lives  Gk>d  has  had  to  pas» 
over. 

"  Here  is  a  bottle  almost  full  of  tears. 
Bandies  of  heartless  prayers  and  faithless  fears^ 
Ttklents  grown  rosty  with  long  lying  hy; 
A  half-strong  harp  whose  music  is  a  sigh; 
Necklaces  strong  with  vows  that  once  were  DaiTr 
Bat  broken  now  or  spent  in  empty  air  ; 
Thoughts,  feelings,  passions,  all  with  evil  rife. 
Neglected  duties  and  a  wasted  life." 

God  has  to  reckon  with  us  professed 
Christians  nnd  church  members  as  well 
as  with  those  who  are  not,  for  we  all  are 
sinners  and  need  forgiveness.  We  alsa 
need  to  see  in  how  many  things  we  of- 
fend.  The  little  jealousies,  the  unkind 
thoughts  and  words,  the  selfish  spirit,, 
the  unfriendly  criticism  —  these  are 
not  as  great  sins  as  some,  but  they 
are  committed  more  frequently,  and  it 
does  not  take  long  for  these  to  produce 
greater  fruit.  We,  too,  want  to  see  our- 
selves, brethren,  that  we  may  cry  "  God 
be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner."  God  only 
needs  this  to  dry  up  our  tears  and  be- 
stow forgiveness.  "He  that  cometh  to- 
me, I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out." 

II.  Now  let  us  consider  the  reokoning^ 
of  the  servant.  And  notice  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two.  The  king  is 
owed  a  sum  almost  "beyond  computa- 
tion, yet  upon  the  mere  asking  the 
whole  is  forgiven.  He  reckons  accord- 
ing to  his  noble  nature.  But  the  ser- 
vant goes  out  and  reckons  from  his  own 
selfish  point  of  view.  He  sees  a  fellow- 
servant  who  owes  a  few  dollars,  and 
when  he  finds  that  he  has  no  money  to> 
pay  the  paltry  debt,  he  takes  him  hy 
the  throat  and  drags  him  to  prison. 

As  we  read  the  parable  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  this  man  could 
have  acted  so  basely.  Coming  so  quick- 
ly as  it  does  after  the  magnanimous  ac- 
tion of  his  master,  the  servant  furnishes 
us  with  an  instance  of  baseness  almost 
beyond  conception.  He  must  have 
willfully  robbed  his  master.     He  could 
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never  have  legitimately  borrowed  so 
large  a  sum.  But  notwithstanding  this 
the  master  forgave  him  the  debt  And 
theD,  immediately,  while  the  memory 
of  the  generous  deed  is  fresh  in  his 
mind,  he  goes  oat  and  finds  oDe  of  his 
fellow-servants  that  owed  him  an  hun- 
dred pence,  and  without  waiting  a 
moment  for  him  to  explain,  or  giving 
the  poor  man  the  slightest  chance  to 
pay,  he  falls  upoo  him,  takes  him  by 
the  throat,  and  casts  him  into  prison. 
He  enforces  the  law  of  justice  to  its  ex- 
treme limit. 

This  action  of  the  servant,  when 
painted  in  its  true  colors,  is  a  perform- 
ance so  mean  that  one  might  doubt 
whether  a  human  being  was  capable  of 
it.  Yet  an  appeal  to  the  daily  history 
of  men*s  lives  would  show  that  con- 
duct similar  in  spirit  and  principle  is 
very  common,  not  only  among  men  of 
the  world,  but  among  the  professed  dis- 
ciples of  Christ.  Of  course,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  parable  is  here  again  typi- 
cal. The  hundred  pence  that  were 
owed  the  servant  represent  some  little 
offence  that  was  committed  against  him 
by  his  fellow-servant.  And  he,  although 
he  had  received  full  forgiveness  for  his 
debt  of  sin  against  Gk>d,  yet  would  not 
so  much  as  pass  over  in  charity  such  a 
slight  transgression  of  his  neighbor. 
Is  not  that  common  enough  among 
Christians?  Do  not  they  stand  as  rigid- 
ly upon  the  breach  of  some  little  act  of 
propriety  as  this  servant  stood  upon  his 
$15.60?  Are  not  professed  Christians 
ofbtimes  as  slow  to  forgive  an  injury  or 
wrong  done  them  as  other  people  ?  Are 
they  not  as  scrupulous  concerning  the 
exact  payment  of  every  cent  due  them 
upon  the  exact  time?  Are  they  not  as 
forgetful  of  the  greatness  of  the  debt 
that  has  been  forgiven  them  and  the 
generosity  of  their  Lord,  as  this  servant 
was?  Have  yon  not  yourselves  found 
them  so.  Have  you  not  often  wonder- 
ed how  such  and  such  persons  could 
ever  have  been  at  the  throne  of  grace, 
have  really  had  their  sins  forgiven 
them,  and  not  show  more  of  the  spirit 
of  forgiveness  in  their  dealings  with 
others?     The   Scriptures    saith    **To 


whom  much  is  forgiven  he  loveth 
much."  When  a  man  shows  no  love,  or 
shows  so  little  that  it  is  hardly  percep- 
tible, is  it  not  a  pertinent  question  to 
ask.  Has  that  man  received  forgiveness  ? 
What,  and  what  only,  explains  the 
harshness  and  intolerance  of  Christians 
towards  each  other — the  bickerings,  and 
the  fightings,  and  the  suits  at  law  — 
what  but  the  fact  that  they  are  not  for- 
given men?  One  of  two  things  is  cer- 
tain: either  they  have  never  known 
what  forgiveness  is;  or,  having  known , 
they  are  like  this  mean,  cruel  servant  in 
the  parable,  loosed  from  a  debt  of  near- 
ly $10,000,000,  and  yet  not  willing  to 
loose  a  neighbor  from  a  debt  of  $15. 

Men  hear  of  the  love  of  God  and  yet 
deal  with  others  on  the  principle  of 
**  eye  for  eye."  They  are  ready  to  de- 
cry the  criticism  of  denominational  par- 
ties; they  affirm  that  different  churches 
should  be  on  a  footing  of  kindliness  and 
sympathy  toward  each  other ;^  they  as- 
sert that  the  pulpit  should  be  used  only 
for  the  purpose  of  proclaiming  the 
simple  truth  of  the  Gospel — the  love  of 
God  for  sinners— and  yet  these  prin- 
ciples are  as  far  away  from  their  lives  as 
anything  well  could  be.  There  is  a  kind 
of  Sunday  religion,  which,  like  a  gar- 
ment, is  put  on  especially  for  the  day. 

My  brethren,  I  am  not  talking  to 
people  over  the  mountain  or  the  sea.  I 
am  talking  to  you.  These  things  are 
here  among  you,  and  I  want  to  root 
them  out.  I  want  the  spirit  of  love  and 
kindness  and  forgiveness  to  take  the 
place  of  dissension  and  disagreement 
and  hate.  If  you  are  Christians,  I  want 
you  io  ht  in  daily  life  what  the  name 
implies.  I  want  you  to  think  of  the 
Parable  of  the  Beckonings,  and  ask 
yourself  from  the  heart,  *'Am  I  really 
forgiven?  Am  I  acting  towards  my 
fellow  sinners  as  my  blessed  Lord  has 
acted  toward  me?" 

Blessedness  of  Moubniko. — **If  it 
does  not  turn  my  very  tears  to  showers 
of  sunshine,  and  lift  me  from  my  valley 
up  to  heights  of  glorious  bliss,  where,  I 
pray  you,  is  the  blessedness  of  my 
mourning  ?" 
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OHBIST*S  SnSTLSS. 

Bt  Ret.  David    Wdttsbs,    Williahs- 
POBT,  Pa, 

Fe  art  our  eplsUe  written  in  our  heartSt 
kwron  and  read  qf  aU  men;  forasmuch 
9sye  are  manifestly  dechred  to  be  the 
qfisOe  qf  Qtrist  ministered  by  us,  written 
iMrf  HHih  ink,  hui  with  the  SpirU  of  the 
Uvin/j  Qod;  nolinlables  of  slone^  but  in 
fiefidy  tables  of  the  h^rt,—2  Oor.  iii :  2, 3. 

To  appreciate  the  meaniDg  of  the 
text  we  must  recall  the  time  and  cir- 
cmnstances  in  which  it  was  written. 
When  Paul  wrote  his  second  letter  to 
the  Corinthians,  the  professed  follow- 
era  of  Christ  were  a  nnmerons  brother- 
hood. Chnrohes  had  been  planted 
in  widely  separated  cities  and  towns  in 
the  Boman  Empire.  When  a  church 
member  had  occasion  to  change  his 
place  of  residence,  he  would  naturally 
take  with  him  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  church  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  to  the  church  in  the  place  to 
which  he  remoyed.  This  letter  was  his 
introduction  and  passport  to  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  local  church.  Public  Chris- 
tian teachers  were  also  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  with  them  letters  of  commen- 
dation from  church  to  church.  Some 
abuses  seem  to  have  crept  in  in  connec- 
tion with  this  practice.  We  may  infer 
from  this  epistle  that  some  of  the  vouch- 
ers gi?en  to  missionaries  were  more 
complimentary  than  truthful.  Paul 
would  not  use  such  letters.  He  did  not 
stand  in  need  of  any  sets  of  flattering 
resolutions  from  the  churches  to  which 
he  bad  ministered.  When  challenged 
to  produce  his  certificates  he  pointed 
to  the  fruits  of  his  labors.  These  were 
his  credentials,  the  evidences  of  his 
apostolic  commission.  He  had  labored 
in  Corinth  many  months,  and  many  had 
been  persuaded  to  embrace  the  faith, 
*Jid  a  church  had  been  established. 
The  characteristics  of  that  great  city 
were  wealth,  luxury,  and  dissipation; 
but  so  thoroughly  changed  were  the 
UTes  of  many  of  those  who  had  pro- 
fessed faith  in  Christ,  that  he  was  not 
afraid  to  refer  to  them  as  the  evidence 
that  the  Head  of  the  Church  had  sent 


him  to  preach  the  Word.    **  Ye  are  our 
epistle  written  in  our  hearts,'* 

The  language  of  the  text  is  fig^urative. 
A  Christian  is  compared  to  a  letter. 
The  appropriateness  and  force  of  the 
comparison  will  be  apparent  if  we  note 
the  several  analogies  between  a  truly 
saved  person  and  an  epistle.  What  are 
the  several  facts  which  are  essentially 
connected  with  a  letter? 

L  In  the  production  of  a  letter  you 
must  have  something  to  write  upon — 
either  parchment  or  paper,  or  some 
substitute  for  these,  on  which  to  place 
the  words  you  use  as  symbols  of  your 
ideas.  Christ's  letters  are,  however,  not 
written  on  inanimate  and  perishable 
materials,  but  *'  in  fleshly  tables  of  the 
heart."  But  it  is  not  upon  the  heart  in 
its  natural  state  that  these  wonderful 
epistles  are  written.  There  is  no  space 
for  them.  It  is  covered  over  with  the 
communications  of  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil.  Before  the  Lord  Jesus 
can  employ  it  as  a  tablet  to  write  upon. 
He  must,  by  a  work  of  transforming 
grace,  make  it  new.  And,  if  we  may  in- 
stitute comparison  between  things  ma- 
terial and  those  which  are  purely  spir- 
itual, there  are  some  instructive  resem- 
blances between  the  manufacturer  of 
paper  and  the  marvelous  work  by  which 
Christ  converts  the  corrupt  human 
heart  into  a  sheet  on  which  He  may 
write.  Bags  of  every  description  are 
gathered  together  in  a  very  soiled  con- 
dition. Waste  paper  also  is  collected, 
on  some  of  which  very  vile  things  had 
been  written  or  printed.  The  materials 
are  assorted  and  cleansed;  skilled  labor, 
aided  by  curious  machinery,  is  em- 
ployed upon  them ;  and,  lo !  after  a 
lengthy  process,  out  of  the  heap  of  un- 
sightly, heterogeneous  refuse  there 
comebeaiitiful  sheets,  on  which  the  pur- 
est affection  may  write  its  messages. 

I  have  somewhere  read  that  once  a 
modestly  attired  lady  entered  the  office 
of  a  paper  mill  in  Scotland,  and  asked 
permission  to  go  through  the  establish- 
ment. The  proprietor  politely  con- 
ducted her  from  one  department  to  an- 
other, until  they  reached  the  upper  loft 
of  the  mill,  in  which  was  stored  a  quan- 
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tity  of  black  rags.  *'May  I  ask  you 
what  you  make  of  these  V  inquired  the 
lady,  '*Oatof  these,  madam,"  replied 
the  proprietor,  '*we  make  the  finest 
quality  of  white  paper.**  The  lady 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness  and  took 
her  leave.  It  was  only  as  she  was  step- 
ping into  her  carriage  that  he  discov- 
ered that  his  visitor  was  Qneen  Victoria. 
He  instructed  his  foreman  to  have  a 
ream  of  the  best  letter  paper  made  from 
those  same  rags,  with  the  name  '*  Vic- 
toria "  upon  it  in  watermark,  and  send 
it,  as  a  present,  to  the  Queen. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  incident 
is  true  or  not;  but  I  do  know  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  takes  hearts  which  are  soiled 
and  black  as  sin  can  make  them,  and  by 
a  process  of  regenerating  and  sanctify- 
ing grace,  makes  them  so  clean  and 
white  that  on  them  He  writes  His  own 
autograph  epistles. 

IL  In  the  production  of  a  letter  there 
must  be  a  pencil  or  pen,  or  some  other 
instrument  with  which  the  characters 
can  be  formed.  The  pen  used  in  writing 
Christ's  letters  is  a  human  one.  In 
writing  upon  the  hearts  of  the  Chris- 
tians at  Corinth,  the  apostle  Paul  was 
the  instrument  employed.  And  every 
true  minister  of  the  word  is  a  pen.  But 
ministers  are  not  the  only  pens  the 
Lord  uses  in  writing  His  letters.  This 
honor  belongs  to  all  the  saints.  Minis- 
ters are  only  representative  Christian 
men,  doing  in  special  ways  and  with 
the  power  and  authority  of  a  special  or- 
dination what  all  Christian  people 
are  to  be  doing  in  their  own  way  and 
sphere  as  the  Lord  gives  them  the  power 
and  opportunity.  Consequently,  the 
pious  mother,  with  her  children  gath- 
ered around  her,  and  sweet  serenity 
beaming  on  her  countenance  as  she  tells 
them  about  the  children's  Savior,  and 
how  to  be  good  and  pure;  the  teachers 
in  our  Sabbath-schools  instructing  their 
classes;  the  city  missionary,  as  he  finds 
people  out  in  the  alleys  and  lanes  and 
tells  them  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God,  and  that  He  came  down  from 
heaven  to  save  sinners  and  gather  them 
into  heaven  ;  all  these,  and  all  others 
who  deal  faithfully  with  human  souls 


in  the  Lord's  name,  no  less  than  the  or* 
dained  ministry,  are  the  pens  Christ 
uses  in  writing  His  letters. 

But  it  takes  a  divine  hand  to  make 
the  Lord's  pen.  All  the  professors  in 
all  the  colleges  and  theological  semin- 
aries  in  the  world,  by  the  combined 
use  of  their  scholarship  and  skill  as 
teachers,  could  not  make  one  of  these 
pens.  And  when  the  pen  gets  out  of 
order — as  it  sometimes  will — only  the 
hand  that  made  it  can  mend  it  and 
make  it  fit  for  use  again. 

nL  In  writing  a  letter  we  must  have 
either  ink  or  some  substitute  for  it  with 
which  to  trace  on  the  paper  the  charac- 
ters in  which  we  express  our  thoughts. 
Christ's  epistles  are  not,  however^ 
*•  written  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit 
of  the  living  God,**  that  is,  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  soul  of  the 
preacher.  And  he  who  tries  to  write 
the  Lord's  epistle  without  the  help  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  is  like  a  man  trying 
to  write  a  sermon  with  a  pen  without 
ink. 

Sometimes  we  are  not  filled  with  the 
Spirit ;  and  the  people  to  whom  we 
preach  soon  find  out  that  there  ia 
something  wrong.  *•  What  a  poor  orea* 
ture  this  preacher  of  ours  is,"  say  they. 
"Why,"  say  others,  "I  could  preach 
better  myself."  And,  possibly,  they 
could.  But  why  do  they  find  fault  with 
the  minister  ?  Fault-finding  won't  help 
him  to  preach  better  sermons.  If  he  be  a 
timid  man  he  will  be  discouraged.  If 
he  be  a  man  of  fiery  temperament,  he 
will  probably  become  angry.  There  ia 
one  thing  which  people  can  do  in  such 
a  case  for  their  pastor  —  something^ 
which  will  certainly  help  make  him  & 
better  pastor  in  all  things— they  can 
pray  for  him.  And  a  church  can  do 
more  for  its  pastor  in  five  minutes  of 
united,  earnest  prayer  than  can  be  ac- 
complished in  five  years  of  grumbling 
and  fault-finding. 

IV.  To  write  a  letter  there  must  be 
an  agent  to  use  the  pen.  Ton  might 
bring  together  the  best  paper,  ink,  and 
pen;  but  without  a  hand  to  wield  the 
pen  not  a  line  will  be  written.  Now, 
who  is  the  agent  who  guides  the  pen  izL 
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writing  Christ's  epistle  ?  Paul  says  it 
is  Christ  himself.  "  For  as  maoh  as  ye 
are  manifestly  declared  to  be  the 
epistles  of  Christ,  ministered  by  as." 
And  what  a  writer  He  is.  It  was  said 
of  Him  when  on  earth,  "Never  man 
spake  like  this  man.**  We  might  with 
equal  propriety  say,  Never  man  wrote 
like  this  man.  His  writing  is  perfectly 
nniqae.  Abont  every  person's  hand- 
writing there  is  something  as  charao- 
teriatic  and  distinctive  as  there  is 
abont  each  person's  face  or  tempera- 
ment. When  yon  receive  a  letter  yon 
know  from  the  inscription  npon  it,  be- 
fore yon  open  it,  from  which  of  your 
correspondents  it  has  come.  Yon  can 
at  a  glance  distinguish  between  the 
handwriting  of  a  man  and  that  of  a 
woman.  80  Christ's  writing  can  always 
be  distingnished  from  that  of  the  best 
person.  Persons  do  sometimes  try  to 
eoonterfeit  it.  And  there  are  instances 
in  which  the  copy  is  so  like  the  origi- 
nal that  we  cannot  easily  distinguish 
between  them.  Bat  by  and  by,  when 
the  writings  shall  be  inspected  by  the 
divine  expert,  the  forgery  will  be  de- 
tected and  the  fraud  exposed. 

Besides,  His  writing  is  most  legible. 
There  are  some  persons  whose  penmiin- 
■hip  is  difficult  to  decipher,  and  whose 
style  is  misty  and  involved.  They  write 
Si  if  they  thought  it  a  virtue  to  do  their 
work  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  can 
make  "  head  or  tail "  of  their  produc- 
tions. But  what  Jesus  writes,  the  little 
child,  who  scarcely  knows  how  to  spell, 
and  grandmother,  over  whose  head 
eighty  summers  have  passed, without  her 
spectacles,  can  read.  And,  then,  what 
Christ  writes  is  enduring.  All  the  eras- 
era  in  the  world  cannot  scratch  it  put. 
The  Are  cannot  destroy  it.  The  record 
will  last  forever. 

v.  Every  epistle  is  written  in  order 
to  carry  some  message  or  idea  from  one 
mind  to  another.  If  all  the  letters 
which  compose  the  alphabet  of  our  lan- 
guage were,  with  the  utmost  mechanical 
iMseuraoy,  formed  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
tbat  sheet  could  not  be  called  a 
letter,  unless  they  were  brought  into 
toch  combinations  that  they  would  be- 


come symbols  of  ideas,  Tehioles  of 
thought. 

Now,  what  are  the  things  which  are 
written  in  Christ's  epistles?  Not 
creeds.  Not  the  contents  of  catechisms. 
Not  even  passages  of  Scripture.  Very 
many  things,  of  which  the  time  would 
fail  me  to  speak,  are  written  in  them. 
I  will  mention  only  a  few  items  of  their 
contents.  For  one  thing,  there  is  writ- 
ten in  them  repentance  towards  God. 
This  is  written  with  a  very  coarse  point. 
Like  the  ancient  law  books,  it  is  written 
in  black  letter.  Every  reader  of  it 
knows  it  was  written  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  smoke  and  flame  of  Mount 
Sinai.  Again,  there  is  inscribed  in  it 
faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
This  is  written  with  a  much  flner  point, 
and  more  delicate  strokes  than  the 
other  ;  but  it  is  not  a  whit  less  legible. 
It  clearly  indicates  that  it  was  written 
with  the  Cross  full  in  view. 

There  is  also  written  on  the  pages  of 
this  letter  the  law  of  Lord,  who  of  his 
people  saith,  "I  will  put  my  laws  into 
their  mind  and  write  them  in  their 
heart."  And,  in  addition  to  these 
things,  there  is  written  in  Christ's 
epistles,  '*  holiness  to  the  Lord."  The 
writing  of  this  is  a  progressive  work. 
It  is  continued  as  long  as  we  remain  on 
the  earth.  When  it  is  flnished  the  let- 
ter is  sent  to  its  destination — heaven. 

VL  Nearly  every  letter  is  read  by 
some  person.  Sometimes  a  letter  is 
destroyed  by  its  writer,  and  is  never 
posted.  Sometimes  letters  go  astray, 
and  never  reach  their  intended  destina- 
tion. But  most  letters  And  readers. 
The  majority  of  epistolary  communica- 
tions are  of  a  private  character  and  in- 
tended only  for  one  pair  of  eyes  to  read. 
To  submit  them  to  others,  would  be  a 
grave  breach  of  confidence.  But  those 
of  which  I  am  speaking  are  open  letters. 
They  are  "Catholic  epistles."  They  are 
**  read  and  known  of  all  men." 

The  human  heart  is  accessible 
through  two  doors.  One  of  these  is 
the  door  of  speech.  This  we  can  open 
and  close  at  pleasure.  The  other  is  the 
door  of  character.  It  stands  ever  open 
to  all  comers,    We  cannot  shut  it,  even 
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if  we  would.  It  is  a  moral  reservoir 
oharged  with  nnoonscioas  infloenoe 
which  is  oonstantly  emanatlDg  from  as, 
as  rays  of  light  flow  oat  from  the  san, 
revealing  what  is  in  as. 

From  the  lives  of  those  who  profess 
to  be  Christians  the  great  masses  of  the 
people  of  every  community  get  their 
thoughts  and  beliefs  of  what  Christian- 
ity is.  The  fiible  they  do  not  read. 
Theology  books  they  do  not  stady. 
With  books  on  "evidences"  they  are 
not  acquainted.  But  ti«,  who  call  our- 
selves Christians^  whether  correctly  or 
otherwise,  they  do  read.  Embodied 
Christianity  they  study,  People  come 
to  us  from  almost  every  nation  under 
lieaven.  To  many  of  them  our  civil, 
social,  and  domestic  life  seems  very 
strange.  Some  of  them  do  not  under- 
stand our  language,  but  they  know 
something  about  our  religion.  And, 
without  the  aid  of  interpreter,  transla- 
tion, grammar,  or  lexicon,  they  read  us 
through  and  through. 

For  us  there  is  warning  in  this  fact. 
If  Christ  is  not  to  be  wounded  in  the 
liouse  of  his  friends,  beware  how  yoa 
live.  Some  of  you  are  heads  of  families. 
In  your  households  there  are  uncon- 
Terted  children  and  servants.  They 
observe  your  life.  Every  word  and 
overy  look  has  for  them  a  meaning;  and 
from  you  they  will  get,  in  many. cases, 
their  impressions,  whether  favorable  or 
unfavorable,  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Some  of  you  are  masters.  In  your  em- 
ployment there  are  young  men  who  are 
not  Christians.  They  will  form  their 
•estimate  of  Cbristanity,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, from  what  they  can  see  of  its  fruits 
in  you.  Some  of  you  are  young  per- 
sons who  are  known  to  be  members  of 
Ohristian  churches.  In  the  school,  in 
society,  in  the  store,  in  the  factory 
snd  the  workshop,  you  associate  with 
other  young  persons,  who  do  not  pro- 
fess  to  be  Christians.  They  watch  you, 
and  they  judge  the  Christian  religion 
"by  what  they  see  of  it  in  yon.  Be  care- 
ful then  and  do  not  give  a  false  report 
of  it  in  your  conduct.  See  that  Christ's 
letter  in  you  be  not  soiled  by  improper 
oontact  with  the  world.    Guard  it  jeal- 


ously, that  its  pages  may  not  be  torn, 
and  that  no  interpolations  or  erasures 
be  made  in  them.  Bemember  that  you 
profess  to  be  Christ's  epistles. 

But  we  have  needed  encouragement 
as  well  as  warning  here.  Some  of  you 
cannot  talk  religion  very  well.  Perhaps 
you  cannot  pray  or  speak  in  a  public 
meeting.  But  there  is  one  thing  you 
can  do— you  can  live  religion.  And 
the  religion  you  live  is,  after  all,  the 
religion  that  tells  effectually  on  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  others.  *<  Christi- 
anity written  upon  the  soul  is  Christi- 
anity in  the  most  persuasive  form." 

And  oh,  remember  that  each  of  us  is 
daily  writing  something  on  the  souls  of 
others,  and  others  are  writing  some- 
thing on  our  souls,  even  when  we  think 
not  of  it.  Let  that  which  we  write  be 
Christianity  in  its  divinest  form,  and 
then  it  will  endure  and  be  a  source  of 
joy  forever;  for  the  tablet  is  imperish- 
able. If  you  write  your  thoughts  on 
paper  or  parchment,  these  materials 
will  moulder  away  and  the  record  be 
lost.  If  yon  write  them  in  institutions 
merely,  the  institutions  will  in  time  be 
dissolved  as  the  morning  cloud.  If  you 
write  them  on  marble  or  granite  or 
brass,  the  steady  flow  of  the  ages  will 
wear  the  inscription  out,  or  the  last 
funeral  fires  of  time  will  consume  it. 
But  what  you  write,  by  the  help  of 
God's  Spirit,  on  the  living  tablets  of 
another's  soul  will  survive  the  desola- 
tions wrought  by  time,  and  be  read 
when  the  earth  and  the  works  which  are 
therein  shall  be  burned  up. 


A  imriSTB?  OF  FOWEB  A  WANT  OF 
THE  TDCES. 

Bt  Rev.  W.  Townsbnd,  bsfobs  ths 
Pastobs*  Colleob  [Spubgbom's],  Lon- 
don. 

PowEB  is  essential  to  success,  and 
success  is  the  only  guarantee  of  con- 
tinuance. The  world  cannot  for  ever 
tolerate  what  is  useless.  However 
sublime  may  be  the  pretensions  of  an 
institution,  however  splendid  its  or- 
ganization, however  magnificent  its 
history,  if  it  has  outlived  its  utility,  it 
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▼ill  be  first  neglected,  then  despised, 
and   ultimately  swept   away  to   make 
room  for  more  requisite  agencies.    On 
the  other  hand,  the  world  will  always 
welcome  what  is  serviceable.    Its  needs 
are  infinite,  and  the  only  power  it  does 
not  want  is  the  power  that  increases 
them.      Every  arm  strong  enough   to 
support  the  weak,  every  voice  whose 
song  can  hush,  if  but  for  a  moment, 
the    sighings     of    distress,  every  one 
whose  heart  can  spare  one  chord  from 
its  own  grief  to  throb  responsively  to 
the  woes  of  others,  shaM  find  a  tacit 
welcome.     It  is   often   said   that   the 
povaer  €f  Christianity  is  declining,  and 
that  the  ministry  is  losing  its  place  in 
Uie  world.      BeHgion,  we  are  told,  will 
Uve  as  long  as  man,  and  the  religious 
teacher  who  can  gird  his  loins  and  run 
before  the  swift  chariot  of  the  progress 
of  his  time,  will  never  lack  opportuni- 
ties for  the  exercise  of  his  gifts;  but 
the  phase  of  religion  called  Christianity 
has  long  since  reached  its  zenith,  and 
is  fast  sinking  into  the  mystic  wonder- 
land of  outgrown  mythology.     In  this 
statement  there  is  nothing  fresh.     The 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  still  with  us, 
and  his  ministers  increase.     Yet  it  can- 
not be  denied   that  the  ancient  pro- 
phecy derives  some  plausibility  from 
the  lack  of  power  in  Christian  preach- 
ers; for  it  attains  the  authority  of  an 
oracle  in  times  of  ministerial  weakness, 
but  dwindles  into  an  absurdity  in  the 
presence  of  Pentecostal  energy.    Men 
venerate  success.     Whether  we  speak 
of  societies  or  of  individuals,  the  most 
successful  is  the  most  trusted.     The 
mightiest  has  the  appearance  of  being 
most  trustworthy,  and  the  appearance 
very  probably  harmonizes  with  the  fact. 
It  follows  that   if  our  ministry  is  to 
inspire  confidence,    it   must    produce 
results.      It  is   frequently  urged   that 
spiritual  force  is  subtle,  its  operation 
mysterious,  and,  consequently,  its  ef- 
fects    indiscoverable.      Electricity    is 
subtle,  and  its   operation  mysterious; 
but  you  liberate  a  cunrent  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic,  send  it  streaming  under 
the  deep  sea  and  register  it  on  the  other 
aide.    And  if  from  tlks  heart  of  a  man 


there  burst  a  stream  of  power,  which, 
flowing  along  those  strange  channels 
of  sympathy  by  which  he  is  united  to 
his  fellows,  enters  other  hearts,  it  shall 
produce  effects  that  he  who  runs  may 
read.  We  accept  without  reserve  the 
simple  truth  that  we  labor  for  resuUs, 
and  also  its  co-relative,  that  the  results 
must  ever  be  proportioned  to  the 
power  exercised.  How  great  is  the  de- 
mand made  upon  us,  we  shall  leam  if 
we  consider — 

I.  TLe  aims  of  ths  Christian  ministry, 
and  the  obstacles  which  oppose  Us  success. 
The  mission  of  the  ministers  of  Christ 
is  the  same  in  all  times.    It  was  di- 
vinely appointed,  and  shines  like  a  fixed 
star  in  the  firmament  of  God's  truth. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  min- 
istry as  a  whole  has  not  always  shaped 
its   course   by   the    heaven-enkindled 
light,  and  has  in  consequence   some- 
times come  within  hearing  of  the  dan- 
gerous breakers.    To  see  clearly  Qod's 
purpose,  and  to  strive  earnestly  for  its 
accomplishment,  should   be  our  ever- 
present  longing;  for  if  it  be  not,  though 
we   may   win   a    reputation,    and   be 
charmed  by  a  delusive  applause,  yet  in 
the  great  testing-day,    when  the  fire 
shall  try  every  man*s  work,  we  shall 
suffer  irreparable  loss.    It  is  perhaps 
the  pre-eminent  need  of  the  ministry 
of  this  generation  that  it  should  appre- 
ciate the  end  for  which  it  exists,  the 
achievement  of  which  can  alone  warrant 
and  effectually  secure  its  continuance. 
This  aim  is  twofold — 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  object  of 
the  ministry  is  to  bring  men  into  right 
relations  with  God.  The  whole  written 
revelation  proceeds  upon  the  hypothe- 
sis that  man  has  been  drawn  from  his 
allegiance,  that  in  his  heart  there  lurks 
an  enmity  which  is  the  inspiration  of 
the  boldest  rebellion,  and  the  cause  of 
his  inharmonious  relations  with  eter- 
nal law.  No  Scripture  doctrine  is  more 
fully  supported  by  universal  experi- 
ence. The  historic  record  is  in  every 
point  the  counterpart  of  the  Biblical 
statement,  and  every  man  with  opened 
eyes  is  keenly  aware  of  the  fact.  But 
of  the  appalling  task  of  removing  the 
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enmity,  restoring  lojalty,  and  blending 
the  results  of  man*B  life  in  happy  accord 
with  the  sovereign  will  of  his  Creator, 
none  but  those  who  have  attempted  its 
achievement  can  form  an  estimate.  To 
preach  a  sermon,  to  preach  any  nnmber 
of  sermons,  is  easy  to  men  of  prolific 
minds,  or  strong  mental  digestion;  bat 
to  preach  snch  sermons  that  men  free 
as  ourselves,  wilful  in  their  estrange^ 
ment  from  God,  determined  in  their 
antagonism  to  truth,  and  profoundly 
attached  to  the  service  of  sin,  shall 
fling  the  ringing  gauntlet  of  challenge 
at  the  feet  of  him  under  whose  banner 
they  have  served,  and  sue  with  tears  to 
be  enlisted  in  the  chivalry  of  Christ,  is 
quite  other  than  easy.  How  often  are 
we  disappointed!  We  seek  to  instruct 
the  understanding;  and  when  truth, 
like  a  level  line  of  light,  has  pierced  the 
mists  of  prejudice,  we  find  the  mind 
assents,  but  the  conduct  is  unchanged. 
We  endeavor  to  convict  the  conscience; 
and  when,  after  many  a  stirring  cry,  the 
drowsy  Recorder  is  awakened,  and  cre- 
ates a  commotion  with  his  emphatic 
voice,  we  are  amazed  to  behold  the  con- 
Ticted  depart,  and  to  hear  him  cry,  '<  It 
is  a  hard  saying,  who  can  hear  it?'* 
We  storm  the  citadel  of  the  heart;  and 
after  repeated  attempts  and  dismal  re- 
pulses, we  mourn  before  the  Lord  that 
the  affections  seem 

"  Closed  in  the  four  walli  of  a  hollow  tower. 
From  which  is  no  escape  for  eTermore." 

But  at  the  Master's  feet  in  moments  of 
quiet  retirement  we  learn  that,  though 
shamed  and  baffled,  we  need  not  de- 
spair; for  there  is  a  power  to  which  the 
most  strongly-resisting  heart  must  ulti- 
mately yield.  And  if  years  of  appren- 
ticeship be  needed,  and  men  grow  gray 
with  toil  ere  they  can  win  the  eager  ear 
of  the  senate,  or  attain  to  positions  of 
authority  in  the  halls  of  learning,  we 
may  be  patient  if  we  are  not  yet  profi- 
cient in  the  sacred  art  of  winning  men  to 
God.  Only  we  must  keep  the  aim  clear 
before  us,  remembering  that  the  exercise 
of  power  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
task,  and  never  cease  seeking  the  re- 
quisite equipment  until  it  is  granted. 
When,  however,  we  have  succeeded  in 


adjusting  men's  relations  to  eternal  law, 
our  work  has  but  commenced.  We 
have — 

2.  To  bring  their  lives  into  harmony 
with  the  divine  ideal  The  rugged 
granite  has  been  hewn  from  the  rock 
at  great  cost  of  labor;  but  as  yet  the 
work  has  been  elementary.  The  skilled 
hand  of  the  Master  must  toil  long  with 
exquisite  patience  and  delicacy  before 
the  image  of  his  fancy  in  lasting  em- 
bodiment can  adorn  the  King's  palace. 
So,  when  we  have  changed  men's  re- 
lations, we  have  to  change  the  men.  In 
our  converts  we  see  possibilities,  cer- 
tainties, if  we  can  only  possess  the 
power  requisite  for  their  developement; 
but  the  artist's  skill  is  poor  beside  the 
divine  qualification  by  which  one  man 
acts  upon  another  to  raise  him  to  a 
nobler  manhood.  The  formation  and 
development  of  character  is  the  high- 
est work.  In  it  we  are  co-workers  with 
God.  The  Almighty  Spirit  strives  with 
ours  to  bring  to  the  view  of  newly- 
opened  eyes  the  One  supremely  lovely 
who  is  the  model  and  hope  of  the  race, 
and  to  awaken  desires  which  shall  crys- 
tallize into  endeavor  to  attain  to  his 
likeness.  The  ideal  to  which  we  seek 
to  bring  men  (if  our  aim  be  true)  is  no 
fond  creation  of  our  own  imagination, 
but  an  actual  historical  person,  whose 
record  stands  legible  in  the  Book  of 
Life.  A  man  who  practically  eAibodied 
the  highest  truth  in  human  condition, 
and  wrought  for  us  the  creed  of  creeds 
in  a  life  of  divineet  beauty, — he  is  the 
standard  by  which  all  excellence  will 
ultimately  be  tested,  the  measure  to 
which  each  man  redeemed  will  ulti- 
mately come;  and  surely,  if  in  the  great 
day  of  God  we  are  to  present  everyone 
faultless  as  the  pattern  in  the  presence 
of  his  glory,  we  must  in  the  day  of  ser- 
vice be  clothed  with  power.  I  have  sug- 
gested that  the  proportion  of  power 
must  be  adjusted  to  the  measure  of  the 
work;  it  is  also  true  that  the  quality 
of  the  energy  must  harmonize  with  the 
nature  of  the  object  to  be  affected.  We 
aim  to  change  and  exalt  the  whole  man, 
and  we  recognize  the  necessity  of  the 
purifying  and  elevating  power  entering 
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«t  the  gate  of  bis  highest  nature.  The 
moral,  or,  if  yon  prefer,  spiritual  man 
must  be  first  cleansed  and  uplifted; 
then  the  life-stream  shall  filter  down 
through  all  the  lower  faculties  till  the 
entire  manhood  is  transformed.  The 
power  to  achieve  this  is  the  highest 
Imown.  We  must  not  rest  without  it. 
Power  of  voice  is  not  to  be  despised. 
An  extensive  vocabulary  is  a  useful 
acquisition.  To  be  able  to  tread  the 
lofty  thoroughfares  of  thought,  and 
bring  down  from  the  heights  the  price- 
less products  of  the  noblest  intellect,  is 
very  desirable;  but  we  may  possess  all 
these  shifts,  and  only  succeed  in  fash- 
ioning the  most  un-Ghristlike  charac- 
ters. 

From  our  work,  then,  we  learn  the 
need  of  a  power  both  great  and  high, 
and  this  knowledge  is  confirmed  when 
we  consider  the  hindrances  to  our  suc- 
cess. If  the  preacher*s  mission  is 
^unalterable,  the  forces  which  oppose 
bim  are  ever  changing.  The  enmity  of 
each  generation  td^es  new  form.  The 
incessant  change  resembles  a  series  of 
dissolving  views.  You  watch  intently 
9A  one  picture  fades  into  indistinctness, 
and  when  you  imagine  it  is  about  to  dis- 
appear and  leave  you  a  blank  disk,  there 
is  a  momentary  confusion,  and  an  en- 
"drely  new  scene  grows  out  of  the  mist 
into  vivid  prominence.  Whatever  the 
form,  however,  the  spirit  of  evil  is' ever 
our  opponent.  We  cannot  be  blind  to 
the  fact  that  the  obstacles  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  gospel  are  to-day  very  for- 
midable. We  hold  no  pessimist  view. 
We  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
and  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  in 
the  Holy  Ghost  who  works  through  the 
gospel  of  grace;  and  with  serene  confi- 
dence we  await  the  final  issue.  But 
it  would  be  daring  foUy  to  underesti- 
mate the  forces  arrayed  against  us,  es- 
pecially if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
suggestion  that  the  strength  of  the  an- 
tagonism is  largely  attributable  to  the 
weakness  of  the  ministry,  and  must 
certainly  increase,  unless  the  power  of 
our  preaching  is  greatly  augmented. 
The  prominent  hindrance  to-day  is  a 
refined  and  vigorous  skepticism.    It  is 


keenly  intellectual,  nobly  artistic,  and 
splendidly  humane.  Its  advocates  take 
the  first  rank  in  science;  they  are  un- 
surpassed in  literature;  are  numbered 
among  the  most  astute  and  painstaking 
politicians,  and  claim  to  possess  the 
highest  culture  of  the  religious  congre- 
gations with  which  they  mingle.  From 
this  skepticism  when  roughly  classified 
proceeds  a  trinity  of  forces.  Scientists 
tread  in  the  footprints  of  the  Creator, 
and  examine  minutely  his  handiwork, 
but  find  no  trace  of  him.  The  heavens 
no  more  declare  the  glory  of  God,  but 
form  a  huge  machine  fortuitously  con- 
structed, and  moved  round  by  one  fixed 
law.  From  this  source  flows  a  stream 
of  power  which  makes  for  Materialism. 
Literary  men  exercise  an  enormous  in- 
fluence, which  is  widening  with  the 
progress  of  education.  And  literature 
is  saturated  with  religious  incertitude. 
This  is  true  of  works  which  contain  the 
concentrated  thought  of  the  strongest 
minds,  of  books  of  the  most  popular 
and  fascinating  character,  and  of  the 
omnipresent  newspaper.  There  is,  of 
course,  much  religious  sentiment  per- 
vading a  large  portion  of  modem  litera- 
ture, but  hardly  any  definite  religious 
belief.  Authors  have  taken  the  rich 
colors  of  biblical  thought  and  used 
them  to  paint  forms  other  than  the 
Christ — forms  as  shadowy  and  indefinite 
as  the  shapeless  shapes  of  Milton's 
fancy.  The  daily  press  is  deeply  tinged 
with  unbelief.  There  is  occasionally 
a  kindly  reference  to  a  great  preacher. 
Bespectful  attention  is  also  paid  to 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  very  similar 
to  what  is  paid  to  antediluvian  fossils; 
but  nobody  can  doubt  that  the  subtle 
evil  infects  the  very  essence  of  our  daily 
reading.  From  this  source  proceeds  a 
power  which  tends  to  Agnosticism. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  serious 
form  of  this  opposition  is  found  in  our 
Chrxslian  congregations.  Dojibt  sits  in 
the  holy  place.  The  old  creeds,  the 
prodigious  offspring  of  the  liberated 
hearts  and  minds  of  mighty  men,  are 
often  neglected  and  often  battered  into  a 
heap  of  ruins.  To  some  they  stand  as 
magnificent  mausoleums,  only  fit  to  en- 
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shrine  the  genins  of  their  aathors;  to 
others  they  serve  to  bear  a  Toiceless 
witness  to  the  agility  of  this  generation 
in  the  work  of  destmotion.  Bat  it  is 
remarkable  that  there  has  arisen  no 
constructiye  genius  capable  of  building 
the  stones  of  truth  into  a  temple  suffi- 
ciently unique  to  suit  the  fastidious 
taste  of  his  contemporaries.  The  result 
is,  that  from  the  church  of  God  flows  a 
stream  of  power  which  works  for  coi»- 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  we  must  ac- 
quire a  might  such  as  wrought  in  an- 
cient Ephesus  and  quickened  in  Christ's 
foes  the  conscious  cry  of  doom.  I 
mention  only  one  other  hindrance  to 
our  success.  Everywhere  a  stolid  ir^- 
difference  prevails.  It  lives  in  the 
shadow  of  the  sanctuary  unmoved  by 
our  efforts;  but  away  in  the  darker  or 
more  obscure  parts  of  the  cities  and 
Tillages  of  the  land  it  is  even  more  im- 
pregnable. While  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  one  class,  it  has  its  principal 
seat  in  the  lower  grades  of  society, 
whose  life-story  is  like  the  prophet's 
roll,  written  within  and  without  with 
lamentations  and  mourning  and  woe. 
Many  reasons  are  assigned  for  its  exis- 
tence. Some  attribute  it  to  ignorance, 
others  to  poverty,  others  to  drink,  while 
not  a  few  trace  it  to  the  grinding  op- 
pression which  crushes  hope  out  of  the 
soul  of  the  poor,  and  with  pompous 
penitence  builds  churches  with  the 
spoils  taken  from  their  toil  Whatever 
the  cause,  the  fact  remains.  Brethren 
who  know  tell  us  the  masses  are  not 
reached;  and  some  go  farther,  and  say 
they  never  have  been,  which  is,  per- 
haps, only  partly  true.  But  they  ought 
to  be;  and  the  men  who  succeed  in 
liberating  the  stagnant  life,  and  causing 
it  to  flow  into  the  church  of  God,  will 
prove  themselves  worthy  ministers  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  task  is  colossal. 
The  power  must  be  great.  We  seem 
to  sit  astonished,  like  Ezekiel  among 
the  captives.  Is  there  no  hope  that  we 
may  see  visions  of  God  and  be  so 
charged  with  revelation  that,  when  it  is 
given  us  to  speak,  our  voice  shall  bring 
freedom  to  the  slaves  and  deliverance 


to  those  appointed  to  death  ?     Let  us 
next  enquire — 

n.   What  are  the  oonttUueniB   qf   ft# 
twtcer  which  wiU  enable  U8  to  achieve  mieh 
high  success  against  such  formidable  d^fi-' 
euUies.     Victorious  energy  is  probably 
the  resultant  of  many  qualities  working 
in  harmonious  combination;  as  a  mighty 
river  is  the  conflux  of  many  tributary 
streams.      Nothing  less  than  our  entire 
manhood  is  demanded  for  the  ministry. 
The  forces  of  heart  and  soul  and  body 
must  be  focused   in  intense  and  un- 
wearied concentration  if  we  are  to  become 
centres  from  which  the  blessing  of  God 
shall  radiate.    Paul,  who  moved  among^ 
the  nations  as  the  great  power  of  God, 
and  by  resistless  attraction  drew  into 
his  own  life-course  multitudes  who  be- 
fore his  coming  were  wandering  without 
aim,  said,  '<  This  one  thing  I  do.*'     And 
Paul's  Master  found  it  his  meat  and 
drink  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
Him,  and  to  finish  His  work.     To  tread 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  apostle  and  fol- 
low the  unerring  example  of  Jesus,  may 
win  us  the    disreputable  title   of   en- 
thusiast, but  it  will  go  far  to  secure  us 
success;  whereas  the  dispersion  of  our 
faculties  involves  the  relaxation  of  our 
energy,  and  will  ensure  our  failure.    In 
trade,  in  literature,  in  art,  and  in  poli- 
tics, the  men  who  have  been  able  to 
mass  all  the  elements  of  strength  within, 
themselves,  and  to  apply  the  accumu- 
lated force  to  the  purpose  of  their  lives, 
have  won  the  prize  for  which  they  la- 
bored. Bernard  Palissy  sold  his  clothes, 
tore  up  the  fioor  of  his  house  to  feed 
his  furnace,  and  amused  his  neighbors 
by  constantly  harping  upon  what  they 
called  his  dreams  of  his  white  enamel; 
but  he  succeeded.      Carlyle  spent  thir- 
teen years  of  the  best  part  of  his  life  in 
writing  the  French  Bevolution,  and  all 
the  powers  of  his  mind  were  focused 
there  to  burning  point  with  wonderful 
effect.     ''Michael  Angelo,  when  forced 
to  paint  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  fresco,  of 
which  art  he  knew  nothing,  dug  from 
the   Pope's    garden    red    and    yellow 
ochres,  mixed  them  with  his  own  hands, 
and  having   after    many  trials    suited 
himself,  climbed  his  ladder  and  painted 
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day  after  day,  week  after  week,  the 
dbyls  and  the  prophets."  Plutarch 
says,  "There  was  but  one  street  in  the 
city  in  which  Pericles  was  ever  seen, 
the  street  which  led  to  the  market-place 
and  the  coancil-hoose."  These  recJized 
the  necessity  of  concentrating  their 
powers  to  one  pursuit,  if  they  would  win 
a  corruptible  and  fading  crown:  how 
much  more  intense  must  we  be  to  win 
the  crown  which  is  incorruptible  and 
which  fadeth  not  away! 

It  will  be  also  necessary  if  we  are  to 
succeed  that  there  should  be  a  strong 
pontive  element  in  our  ministry.  With- 
out this,  both  in  teaching  and  in  char- 
icter,  there  will  be  a  serious  deficiency. 
Negatives  by  the  thousand  amount  to 
nothing  until  you  add  the  positiye  qual- 
ity, which  gives  them  value.  And  neg- 
ative men  are  fit  only  to  be  acted  upon; 
for  there  is  in  them  no  power  of  initia- 
tion. They  have  Acuities  rather  than 
abiHties.  The  Mt  man  initiates,  and 
exercises  an  overmastering  influence 
which  unites  men  and  inspires  them. 
The  Old  Testament  affords  a  striking 
example  of  such  an  one  in  Moses. 
Israel  in  Egypt  was  a  scattered  nation; 
tiiey  were  slaves  suffering  and  groaning, 
bat  helpless  under  the  yoke.  When 
Moses  came  the  scattered  impotencies 
became  the  host  of  God,  and  He  led 
them  from  their  bondage  and  their  suf- 
ferings through  the  sea  and  through  the 
deserts  to  the  land  of  liberty  and  plenty. 
The  New  Testament  yields  a  more 
striking  example  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ  From  the  moment  when  on 
the  brink  of  Jordan  He  conquered  the 
resisting  Prophet  by  the  lofty  declara- 
tion that  "it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness,"  till  the  moment  when 
the  great  triumph  of  sorrow  reached  its 
climax  in  the  cry,  <<It  is  finished," — 
He  was  overshadowing  men  that  He 
mig^t  communicate  to  them  His  power. 
All  the  prondses  in  Him  were  Yea. 
They  were  fulfilled.  His  acts  were  en- 
riching gifts.  The  sentences  of  His  lips 
were  life-fountains,  and  when  He  was 
received  into  heaven  He  still  lived  on 
earth;  for  they  took  knowledge  of  the 
disciples  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus. 


We  can  never  have  this  element  of 
strength  without  conviction  and  courage 
and  faith.  We  must  realize  our  creed 
in  our  soul  ere  it  can  become  a  shining 
revelation  of  God  in  our  lives  and  a  di- 
vine message  upon  our  lips.  We  must 
speak  what  we  know  bravely  and  with 
confidence,  otherwise  our  utterance 
will  be  halting  and  helpless.  But  let 
us  have  these,  and  I  had  almost  said  we 
shall  be  creative;  at  any  rate,  there  will 
be  a  glad  response  to  our  appeal,  and  a 
similar  energy  will  soon  characterize 
our  hearers.  How  often  have  we  felt 
that  in  our  congregations  was  all  we 
needed  if  in  us  had  been  no  deficiencyt 
The  wood  and  the  coals  were  ready,  but 
there  was  no  torch  to  kindle  the  fire. 
We  wanted  the  living  flame  to  quickea 
latent  susceptibilities, — a  flame,  per- 
chance, so  small  that  it  would  in  a  mo- 
ment be  darkened  by  the  greater  light 
it  had  produced,  but  so  necessary  that 
without  it  there  could  be  no  light  at  all. 
We  must  carry  the  fire  if  we  are  to  kin- 
dle in  the  land  a  conflagration  for  God. 

A  passionate  altachmenl  to  truth  and 
an  appreciative  proclamation  of  it  is  an 
indispensable  requisite  in  a  ministry  of 
power.  We  cannot  speak  earnestly 
about  what  we  do  not  feel  deeply,  and  a 
cold  utterance  is  like  an  east  wind  in. 
April:  though  it  comes  with  the  sun- 
shine it  blights  the  springing  buds.  If 
the  word  we  preach  is  not  a  gospel  ta 
us,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  it  will 
through  us  become  a  gospel  to  others; 
but  let  it  come  glowing  from  the  deep- 
est fires  of  our  life  and  it  will  be  effec- 
tive. We  have  sometimes  in  reading 
the  story  of  a  life  of  simple  beauty 
wondered  whence  it  derived  its  far- 
reaching  power;  but,  progressing,  we 
have  learned  that  when  the  saintly  maa 
proclaimed  his  message  the  veil  between 
his  outward  and  inward  life  became  so 
translucent,  that  almost  the  very  pro- 
cesses of  truth  within  his  soul  were  re- 
ve£ded.  He  spake  what  he  knew  and 
loved,  and  therefore  spake  with  power. 
Tou  cannot  separate  a  man  from  his 
message,  though  you  may  from  his 
words:  the  innermost  soul  of  his. 
preaching   is  one    with   himself.      It 
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measures  the  tmth  of  bis  natnre,  and 
reveals  with  relentless  aoonraoy  his  de- 
fects. We  often  say  the  message  is 
everything  and  the  minister  nothing; 
all  the  value  is  in  the  truth  which  bears 
the  image  of  the  crucified  and  living 
Christ  Bat  let  as  not  forget  that  the 
estimate  men  form  of  our  Master  is  in- 
fluenced both  by  the  perfection  of  the 
picture  we  present  and  the  manner  of 
our  presentation.  We  must  with  loving 
intentness  behold  in  God's  book  the 
mirrored  beauty  of  Jesus,  until  our 
souls  bear  unmistakably  His  likeness, 
and  then  so  speak  that  men  seeing  us 
may  turn  to  look  at  Him. 

"In  Dresden  gallery  there  is  a  por- 
trait by  Titian  of  a  brother  painter.    He 
is  in  the  foreground,  a  fine  rugged  face, 
illumined   with   the   light   of   genius, 
while  on  one  side  and  a  little  in  the 
background  is  the  face  of  Titian  him- 
self, gazing  with  self-forgetting,  con- 
tagious admiration  upon  his   friend." 
Even  so  must  we  present  Christ.     Tet 
another  constituent  of  this  sovereign 
energy   is   love   for   our  moiioe  povoer. 
Love  for  Christ  and  for  men,  for  His 
sake  and  theirs.     The  greatest  worker 
is  the  best  lover.    No  other  motive  can 
constrain  to  such  heroic  and  effective 
service.      Paul  declared  if  he  had  not 
love  he  was  nothing.    Fear  often  quick- 
ens to  strenuous  endeavor;   ambition 
stimulates  to  vigorous  exertion;  a  sense 
of  duty  is  frequently  the  life-breath  of 
noble  daring;  but  before  all  these  is 
love.      The  world's  purest  songs    are 
keyed  to  love.    Its  noblest  poems  trem- 
ble with  its  energy.      Its  greatest  bene- 
factors   throb   with    love's   impulsive 
power.    Love  prompted  Jesus  Christ  to 
share  our  heritage  of  poverty  and  shame 
and  death.      Without  such   a   motive 
there  would  have  been  no  gospel  to 
preach.    If  love  be  strong  within  us  it 
will  subdue  all  our   passions,  absorb 
their  strength,  and  transmute  it  into  a 
constraining  energy,  by  which  we  shall 
be  impelled  to  work  at  highest  pressure. 
Doubtless  there  is  much  vapid  sensa- 
tionalism abroad  which    modestly  as- 
sumes the  insignia  of  this  royal  quality, 
but   its   true   nature   has   long    been 


known.  It  never  makes  the  ascent  from 
talking  to  doing.  It  plans  and  esti- 
mates, but  never  achieves.  The  true 
lover  cries,  I  muai  xcork,  for  the  night 
Cometh.  Not  only  will  its  gentle  en- 
forcement compel  OS  to  labor;  it  will 
also  give  potency  to  every  act  of  service. 
The  hearts  which  have  resisted  appa- 
rently mightier  influences  will  yield  to 
the  soft  touches  of  love,  just  as  a  frozen 
lake  over  which  the  frozen  blasts  hurry, 
only  locking  it  tighter  by  their  keen  in- 
fluence, yields  to  the  silent  enticement 
of  the  sunbeam.  Man  stands  so  much 
in  need  of  love  that  love  never  faileth; 
but  he  has  been  so  often  deceived  by 
its  semblance  that  he  is  obstinately  sus- 
picious. Only  when  we  do  what  nothing 
but  love  could  prompt,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  nothing  else  could  suggest,  will 
the  suspicions  vanish  and  the  life  be 
conquered  for  God. 

Finally,  if  our  ministry  is  to  be  with 
power,  we  must  know  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Okost.  All  other  attributes 
will  be  unavailing  without  this.  Our 
work  is  also  God's,  and  the  might  which 
unites  and  pervades  and  applies  our 
powers  is  His.  When  the  fire  in  the 
temple  of  Vesta  was  by  any  mischance 
extinguished,  it  was  ordained  that  it 
should  not  be  lighted  from  another  fire, 
but  should  be  rekindled  by  drawing  a 
pure,  unpolluted  beam  from  the  sun. 
So  the  flame  which  inspires  all  our  en- 
ergies must  come  direct  from  heaven. 
All  down  the  ages  the  triumphs  of  the 
church  are  attributed  to  Holy  Ghost 
power.  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  him,"  is  the  sentence  which 
stands  as  the  signal  for  some  high 
achievement. 

The  man  of  whom  it  is  written 
emerges  from  comparative  obscurity, 
to  lead  the  armies  of  Israel  to  victory, 
to  sway  the  sceptre  of  the  nation's  des- 
tinies, or  to  become  the  inspired 
teacher  of  all  generations.  By  this 
power  the  thresher  becomes  a  great 
general,  the  shepherd  a  king,  and  the 
herdsman  a  prophet  of  God.  "  Tarry 
at  Jerusalem,"  said  Jesus  at  His  last  in- 
terview with  the  disciples,  "till  ye  be 
endued  with   power   from   on    high." 
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^'Te  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy 
Ohost  not  many  days  henoe."  It  is 
profitable  waiting  for  snoh  a  baptism, 
for  it  is  useless  serving  without  it. 
There  will  be  no  three  thousand  pierced 
hearts,  until  the  coming  of  the  cloven 
tongues  of  fire.  This  is  the  power 
which  unifies  all  the  possibilities  in  a 
man,  that  transforms  him  from  a  re- 
ceiver to  a  dispenser  of  blessing,  that 
clothes  him  with  such  a  quick  suscepti- 
bility that  he  intuitively  dlHtinguishes 
between  truth  and  error,  that  reveals  to 
iiim  visions  of  Christ  so  glorious  that 
his  spirit  bums  with  love,  and  that  en- 
ables him  to  look  with  such  a  penetrat- 
ing glance  into  the  needs  and  woes  of 
men  that  bis  piteous  heart  will  nigh 
burst  with  yearning.  Lacking  this 
power  we  fail;  but  wherefore  do  we 
lack?  God  will  give  His  Spirit  to  those 
who  ask  Him. 

During  the  Puritan  revolution  there 
was  a  time  when  the  prospects  of  the 
good  caose  appeared  doubtful.  Omi- 
nous clonds  hung  along  the  horizon  like 
massed  battalions,  and  the  hearts  of  the 
leaders  were  troubled;  in  their  extrem- 
ity they  appointed  a  day  for  humiliation 
and  prayer,  and  stem  warriors  whose 
&ce8  never  paled  on  the  most  dreadful 
field  bowed  in  tearful  silence,  or  poured 
forth  passionate  supplications  before 
Ood.  80  they  waited  until  their  hearts 
were  strengthened,  then  rushed  to  their 
fighting,  crying,  "Let  God  arise  aud 
let  His  enemies  be  scattered.*'  If  we 
lack  power  for  the  conflict,  if  our  hearts 
are  ever  darkened  by  fear  of  the  failure 
of  Christ's  cause,  let  us  wait  upon  the 
Lord  till  our  strength  be  renewed. 
The  only  place  where  we  may  legiti* 
mately  be  weak  is  at  the  feet  of  God. 
In  the  battle  we  must  be  strong. 

Keqativs  Virtues.— Beware  of  mak- 
ing your  moral  staples  consist  of  the 
negative  virtues.  It  is  good  to  abstain, 
and  to  teach  others  to  abstain  from  all 
that  is  sinful  or  hurtful;  but  making  a 
business  of  it  leads  to  emaciation  of 
character,  unless  one  feeds  largely  on 
the  more  nutritious  diet  of  active  sym- 
pathetic benevolence.— C?.  TT.  Holmes, 


LOOziNa  Tmro  jestjs. 

Bt  Francis  L.  Patton,  D.D.,  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  IN  First  Presbyterian  Churgh, 
New  York. 
Lookbuj  unto  J^aus  the  author  andfirusher 
qf  our  faith;  who  for  the  joy  that  voas  set 
h^ore  him  endured  the  cross,  despising 
the  shame,  and  is  set  doion  at  the  rig)U 
hand  of  (A^  ihrojie  of  God.—B.eh,  xii:  2. 
The  whole  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, besides  having  in  view  the  en- 
couragement and  strengthening  of  the 
early  converts  to  the  faith,  is  a  serious 
and  masterly  appeal    to  the   Jews  in 
particular,  to  embrace  the  truth.    Its 
peculiar  merit  lies  in  its  incomparable, 
straightforward,  clear-cut  argument  for 
Christianity,  which  addresses  itself  to 
the  reason  of  the  Jews  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  formal  comparison  of  the  Old 
Testament  economy  with  the  New.   The 
apostle  leads  his  readers  step  by  step  to 
the  sublime  exhortation  contained  in 
the  text;  and  each  step  is  at  once  a  rev- 
erent concession  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
Old  Testament  economy  and  an   elo- 
quent assertion  and  irresistible  demon- 
stration of  the  loftier  grandeur  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  Jews  are  solicited  to  "consider 
the  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our  pro- 
fession," "who  was  faithful  to  him  that 
appointed  him  as  also  Moses  was  faith- 
ful." The  apostle  approached  their 
prejudices  at  the  most  vital  points.  He 
recognizes  that,  if  he  would  win  their 
belief  in  the  heavenly  origin  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Christ,  he  must  demonstrate 
that  Christ  is  a  Teacher  in  the  sense 
that  Moses,  to  whom  they  looked,  was  a 
teacher,  and  that  the  new  dispensation 
is  a  successor  and  not  an  usurper  of  the 
old.  He  boldly  declares  that  Christ 
must  be  counted  greater  than  Moses, 
for  Moses  was  only  His  forerunner. 
Moses  was  the  agent,  Jesus  the  princi- 
pal; Moses  was  the  active  representive, 
Jesus  the  Supreme  Head.  "For,"  the 
apostle  says,  "this  man  was  counted 
worthy  of  more  glory  than  Moses,  inas- 
much as  he  who  hath  builded  the  house 
hath  more  honor  than  the  house."  More- 
over, the  apostle  declares:  "Jesus  is 
exalted  above  the  prophets  and  the  an- 
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gels,  for  unto  none  of  them  has  the 
Father  said,  Thou  art  my  Son,  thee  have 
I  begotten.*' 

"Bat,"  the  Jews  and  new  Christians 
might  ask,  **how  is  it  that  Jeans,  being 
higher  than  the  angels,  was  allowed  to 
suffer  humiliation  ?  And  how.  can  we 
accord  Him  the  praise  befitting  that  ex- 
alted position,  seeing  that  He  was  one 
of  ns— a  man  tempted  and  scorned?*' 
The  question  is  answered  by  bringing 
home  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  a  beau- 
tiful truth.  The  apostle  shows  how, 
for  a  little  time,  Christ  was  made  lower 
than  the  angels  in  order  that  He  might 
be  crowned  with  a  glory  peculiarly  His 
own;  and  how  for  a  little  time  He  suf- 
fered the  pains  of  the  flesh  in  order 
that  He  might,  by  becoming  one  of  the 
people,  tell  the  people  the  sublime 
truths  of  the  new  Gospel.  Look,  there- 
fore, unto  Jesus,  the  apostle  says,  not 
only  as  one  above  men  and  Moses,  but 
as  one  above  the  prophets  and  the  an- 
gels, whom  at  the  same  time  we  are, 
without  incongruity,  privileged  to  call 
our  brothers,  bone  of  our  bone,  par- 
taking of  our  nature. 

The  apostle,  proceeding  with  bis  com- 
parison of  the  Old  Testament  economy 
with  the  New,  reminds  the  Jews  that 
what  the  words  of  exhortation  of  the 
old  economy  were  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
the  words  of  exhortation  of  Christ*s  dis- 
pensation are  to-day.  According  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  sin  was  the  consequence 
of  unbeliei;  and  so,  according  to  the 
more  perfect  law  of  Christ,  we  are  to 
guard  above  all  things  against  unbelief. 
And  ChriKt,  who  was  different  from  all 
other  priests,  has  been  given  to  us  as  an 
example;  for  we  can  imitate  and  under- 
stand Him.  All  that  is  peculiar  to  our 
natnre  He  has  borne,  "  in  that  he  him- 
self hath  suffered  being  tempted,  he  is 
able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted." 
Still  the  apostle  presses  the  exhortation: 
"Look  unto  Jesus." 

Again,  it  is  not  only  true  that  Christ 
is  exalted  above  Moses  and  the  angeln, 
but  it  is  true  that  Christian  economy 
transcends  the  Mosaic.  In  the  ninth 
chapter  of  the  epistle  the  Jews  are  re- 
minded of  the  ceremonial  character  of 


their  religion.  We  do  not  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  the  character  of  these 
ceremonies,  says  the  apostle;  we  don't 
mean  to  say  that  they  were  not  insti- 
tuted and  performed  in  the  spirit  of  a 
noble  reverence  for  the  Most  High:  but 
what  we  mean  to  say  is,  if  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  goats  was  shed  as  an  aooept- 
able  sacrifice  for  your  spiritual  well- 
being,  how  much  more  is  the  blood  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  a  sacrifice  1  Tho 
crucifixion  of  the  Savior  was  a  real  sac- 
rifice— nay,  more:  it  stands  contradis- 
tinguished from  all  others.  As  it  has 
been  appointed  to  all  men  to  die,  Jesus, 
who  came  on  earth  to  bear  the  sins  of 
men,  completed  His  mission  by  offering 
up  His  life  for  them.  That  sublime 
death,  the  apostle  tells  the  Jews,  was  & 
sacrifice  for  all  time;  and  the  memory 
of  it  shall  henceforth  take  the  plaoe  of 
the  old  sacrificial  rite. 

And  the  apostle  says,  further,  that 
Christ  is  to  be  considered  the  great  High 
Priest  of  the  Jews,  as  Aaron  was  the 
High  Priest  in  olden  times.  The  com- 
parison of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
economy  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out an  exposition  of  Christ's  vioarions 
character:  and  so  he  tells  them  that  the 
Savior  is  a  priest  of  the  order  of  Mel- 
chisedec,  "without  father,  without 
mother,  without  descent;  having  nei- 
ther beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life  '*; 
abiding  a  priest  continually.  He  speaks 
practically,  he  institutes  comparisons 
at  every  point,  he  enters  into  the  details 
of  daily  life,  and  thus  he  enforces  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  gospel  of  peace. 
All  that  you  had  before,  he  says,  yoa 
have  to-day;  and  that  which  you  have 
to-day  is  immeasurably  better  than  that 
which  you  had  before. 

Finally,  he  comes  to  that  point  in  the 
argument  where,  with  such  wonderful 
power,  such  entrancing  eloquence,  he 
exhorts  the  Jews  to  faith.  It  is  as  though 
be  said:  You  are  not  required  to  believe 
without  sufficient  reasons  for  it,  but, 
having  had  the  reasons,  beware  lest  yon 
hesitate.  And  then,  in  the  same  prac- 
tical manner,  he  calls  the  roll  of  faith. 
He  tells  them  of  Abraham  and  Isaac 
and  Jacob  and  Joseph  and  Moses,  who 
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1>7  fidth  attained  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
Host  High,  and  aooomplisbed  wonders 
for  His  people.  "  Wherefore,"  he  ex- 
elaims,  in  that  magnificent  period, 
"seeing  we  also  are  compassed  about 
with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let 
ns  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin 
that  doth  80  easily  beset  ur,  and  let  ns 
ran  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set 
before  ns.  Looking  wnto  Jesus." 

What  the  Apostle  said  to  the  Jews  it 
is  quite  needful  that  we,  too,  should 
heed;  and  no  portion  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures will  better  teach  us  our  duty  or  the 
reasonableness  of  Christianity  than  this 
extraordinary  epistle.  Let  us  read  the 
Book  of  Leviticus  and  compare  it  with 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  certainly 
no  one  can  pursue  the  contrast  without 
feeling  that,  even  on  that  glorious  back- 
ground, the  religion  and  the  character 
of  Jesus  Christ  stand  out  in  most  noble 
relief.  If  we  need  reenforcement  of 
faith,  if  we  need  reenforcement  of  indi- 
vidual character,  or  the  inspiration  of 
lofty  counsel,  the  trumpet  words  of  the 
text  shall  strengthen  and  admonish  us; 
"Looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and 
finisher  of  onr  faith;  who  for  the  joy  that 
wu  set  be/bre  him  endured  the  crosSt  des- 
fiMng  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the 
right  band  of  the  throne  of  God." 

THE  JOY  OP  SALVATION. 
BtB.  8.  MaoAbthxtb,  D.D.,  NewYobk. 
Bestore  unio  me  Ihe  joy  of  thy  salvation; 
md  uphold  me  with  thy  free  spirit.  Then 
wiU  I  teach  transgressors  thy  toays;  and 
sinners  shall  he  converted  tmto  thee. — 
Ps.  li:  12.  13. 

Tma  is  the  most  penitential  of  the 
penitential  psalms.  It  contains  a  hum- 
ble and  hearty  confession  of  great  and 
grievous  sins.  It  contains  earnest  peti- 
tions for  forgiveness,  and  solemn  prom- 
ises of  consecration.  Seldom,  even  in 
the  New  Testament,  do  we  find  convic- 
tion of  sin  so  profound,  a  desire  for  re- 
newal so  fervent,  and  trust  in  God*s 
forgiving  grace  so  humble  and  loving. 
David  was  a  great  sinner;  he  was  also 
a  great  penitent.  Perowne  suggests  that 
this  psalm  was  written  before  the  thirty- 
aeeond.    If  so,  then  this  psalm  is  his 


heart-broken  confession;  that  is  the 
joyous  record  of  the  divine  forgive- 
ness which  he  obtained.  In  this  he 
is  the  prodigal  crying  out  in  the  bit- 
terness of  his  soul,  **  Father,  I  have 
sinned !"  in  that  he  is  the  son  restored 
to  his  Father's  bosom,  and,  looking  up 
into  His  loving  face,  he  says,  **Thou  art 
my  hiding  place." 

T.  We  have  in  the  text  David's  prayer. 
This  brief  prayer  is  full  of  significance. 
We  can  readily,  by  pursuing  the  expos- 
itory method,  discover  its  elements. 

(1)  It  implies  that  David  had  lost  the 
joy  of  salvation.  Salvation  he  might 
still  possess;  but  its  joy  was  gone.  With 
the  joy  went  its  power  over  himself, 
and  his  power  over  others.  "The  joy 
of  the  Lord  is  your  strength."  Unfor- 
tunately the  Psalmist's  experience  in 
this  respect  is  not  an  uncommon  ex- 
perience. Too  many  of  us  too  often 
have  known  it.  This  loss  may  be  caused 
by  (a)  open  sin;  (6)  by  worldliness;  (c) 
by  neglect  of  duty.  God  cannot,  God 
will  not,  give  us  "the  joy  of  salvation" 
while  we  neglect  duty  and  live  in  world- 
liness and  sin.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
put  a  premium  on  disobedience. 

(2)  This  prayer  expresses  the  desire 
to  have  the  joy  of  salvation  restored. 
The  first  veib  is  causative;  it  means, 
"  make  to  return."  The  answer  to  this 
prayer  is  to  be  earnestly  sought.  We 
are  not  slaves,  but  freemen;  not  ser- 
vants, but  friends;  not  strangers,  but 
children. 

(3)  The  prayer  expresses  the  desire 
to  maintain  a  worthy  character.  It  is 
of  great  importance  to  discover  this 
truth  in  the  prayer;  a  right  interpret- 
ation of  its  terms  gives  us  this  truth 
without  the  slightest  doubt.  The  words 
"with  thy  "are  added  by  the  transla- 
tors. In  the  original  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  word  '*  spirit"  refers  to 
the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  preceding  verse 
the  pronoun  "thy"  shews  that  the  ref- 
ence  there  is  to  the  Spirit  of  God;  its 
omission  here,  and  the  use  of  "spirit" 
in  the  context  as  referring  to  his  own 
heart,  indicate  clearly  that  in  this 
prayer  he  refers  to  his  own  spirit.  The 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  ex- 
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daded;  bat  Dayid's  spirit,  as  acted 
apon  by  God*8  Spirit,  is  the  essential 
idea.  The  word  rendered  *•  free  "  prop- 
erly means  "willing,  ready,  prompt." 
It  comes  also  to  mean  *'  generons,  no- 
ble, princely."  David  therefore  prayed 
that  he  might  be  kept  in  a  state  of  mind 
€n  which  he  would  willingly,  sponta- 
neoasly,  promptly  obey  (jK>d.  He  had 
acted  nn  unworthy,  unmanly,  ungodly 
part.  Now  he  prays  to  be  upheld  in  a 
different  spirit.  The  inconsistent  man 
is  a  weak  man.  How  can  he  rebuke  sin 
while  he  liyes  in  its  commission  ?  No 
man  can  truly  recommend  holiness  if 
he  lives  in  sin.  Such  a  man  pulls  down 
with  one  hand  whut  he  attempts  to 
build  up  with  the  other.  Bepentance 
is  worthless  except  as  it  results  in  ref- 
ormation. This,  then,  is  a  prayer  that 
out  of  deep  contrition  may  come  new 
character,  and  that  this  character  may 
be  mainlamed, 

n.  We  have,  in  the  second  place, 
David's  promise;  **  Then  will  I  teach 
transgressors  thy  ways."  As  an  expres- 
sion of  his  gratitude  he  promises  to 
teach  others;  he  will  make  his  sad  ex- 
ample the  means  of  helping  others  to 
walk  in  God's  ways. 

(1)  He  promises  to  teach  others. 
Saved  sinners  are  best  fitted  to  tell  of 
the  Savior  of  sinners.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve "that  the  greater  the  sinner,  the 
greater  the  saint,"  but  we  do  know 
that  only  saved  sinners  can  experi- 
mentally tell  of  Christ's  power  to  save. 
The  blind  cannot  rightly  lead  the  blind. 
Men  need  to  be  taught  the  ways  of  God. 
Those  who  are  taught  ought  to  teach 
others.  David  was  truly  a  king  when 
he  was  willing  to  teach  men  to  turn  to 
God.  This  was  his  highest  honor.  The 
man  who  gives  the  world  noble  ideas 
is  the  world's  ruler,  Ohrist  taught.  The 
very  form  of  the  word  expresses  David's 
strong  desire  to  teach;  it  was  his  settled 
purpose;  it  is  as  if  he  had  said,  "I  am 
resolved  to  teach." 

(2)  He  promises  to  teach  even  the 
worst  men — "transgressors;"  those  who 
are  rebels  against  Gh>d  and  apostates 
fh>m  truth.  The  worst  men  need  the 
best  teachers.     The   poorest  quarters 


call  for  the  best  missionaries.  The 
worst  diseases  demand  the  most  expe- 
rienced physicians.  The  Ghnrch's  no- 
blest liturgy  is,  like  her  Lord,  to  go 
about  doing  good,  preaching  to  the 
poor,  and  inviting  the  lost  to  the  cross. 

(3)  David  promises  to  teach  the  worst 
people  the  best  truths — "Thy  ways." 
This   is  a  marvelous    subject     It  in* 
dudes  all  history  and  experience.    It 
includes  all  time  and  space,  all  science 
and  art,  all  truth  wherever  found.   Bui 
we  speak  especially  of  three  ways:  (a) 
Ways  of  punishing.    God  will  punish. 
God  must  punish.    He  who  breaks  law 
is  broken  by  law.    Indeed  you  cannot 
break  God's  law;  run  against  it,  and  ii 
will  break  you.    God  is  not  mocked. 
"Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,"etc.,  there 
is  a  law  of  moral  agriculture.    Neither 
man  nor  angel  can  evade  it.    (&)  He 
would  teach  God's   ways   of   pardon. 
This  is  a  matchless  way;  it  is  divine. 
God's  thoughts  are  not  ours.    How  can 
man  be  just  with  God  ?    God  answers : 
"Behold  the  cross !  See  mercy  and  truth 
meet:  behold  righteousness  and  peace 
kiss  each  other."    Now  "  let  the  wicked 
forsake  his  ways,"  etc.    (c)  He  would 
teach  God's  ways  of  upholding  men  in 
a  noble  spirit.    God  is  able  to  keep. 
David   would    '*  vindicate    the     ways 
of  God  to  man."     See  in  the  thirty- 
second  psalm  how  he   did  it.    What 
shall  saved  sinners  teach?   God's  ways. 
Wonderful   theme!     It   may   well   fill 
the    mouth    of   preachers    the   world 
over     It  will  be  our  song  and  glory  in 
eternity.     "When  thou  art  converted 
strengthen  thy  brethren."    Tell  of  the 
ways  of  God. 

m.  We  have,  in  the  third  place,  in 
this  text  David's  persuasifvru 

(1)  He  was  persuaded  that  his  teach- 
ing  would  reach  sinners.  They  would 
see  the  evil  of  transgression;  they  would 
be  convinced  that  mercy  could  be  found. 
The  Gospel  is  mighty;  an  uplifted  Christ 
is  the  mightiest  magnet  the  world  baa 
ever  known.  Believe  this  truth;  preach 
it. 

(2^  He  was  persuaded  that  they  would 
be  moved  to  action.  This  is  not  a  pas- 
sive verb,  "shall  be  converted."    It  is 
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an  active  verb.  They  shaJX  turn  or  re- 
iwm.  This  is  its  meaning.  This  is  the 
end  to  be  songht.  Men  have  wandered 
from  God;  they  mast  return.  They  are 
not  to  wait  until  some  fancied  power 
eomes  npon  them.  Let  them  return. 
Bemember  the  prodigal.    Come  now ! 

(3)  David  was  persuaded  that  their 
return  would  be  complete.  They  would 
return  "unto  thee."  It  is  well  that 
men  be  moved  towards  reformation, 
but  it  is  not  enough.  Begeneration.  not 
simply  reformation.  Not  converted  to 
certain  church  rites,  but  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Christ  first;  other  things  will  follow. 
Flee  to  the  mountain;  stay  not  in  all  the 
plain. 

Have  yon  wandered  ?  Follow  David's 
example.   Come  back  to  your  first  love. 

Have  yon  come  back  ?  Then  go  out 
to  teach  and  bless  others.  Tou  have 
received,  bestow. 

Have  yon  labored?  Then  expect  re- 
sults. As  certain  as  God  is  God  yoa 
•hall  reap.  His  Word  will  not  return 
void. 


POWSB  WITH  QOD. 
Bt  Bsv.  C.  H.  Spuboeon,  London. 

As  a  prijice  hast  thou  power  wUh  Qod, — 
Gen.  xxxii:  28. 

Power  with  God  is  a  sublime  attain- 
ment. It  leads  to  the  possession  of 
every  form  of  power.  No  wonder  that 
it  is  added,  "  with  men."  When  Jacob 
had  prevailed  with  God  he  had  no  rea- 
son to  fear  Esau.  Observe  that  it  is 
the  power  of  a  single  individual  exhib- 
ited in  a  time  of  deep  distress;  how 
much  more  power  will  be  found  where 
two  or  three  agree  in  prayer  I  Let  us 
note 

L  What  this  power  cannot  be. 

1.  Cannot  be  physical  force.  **Hast 
ihonanarm  like  God?"  Jobxl:  9.  2. 
Cannot  be  mental  energy.  *'  Declare  if 
thou  hast  understanding."  Job  xxxviii: 
4.  3.  Cannot  be  magical.  Some  fancy 
that  prayers  are  charms:  but  this  is  idle. 
"He  maketh  diviners  mad."  "  Use  not 
^n  repetitions  as  the  heathens  do."  4. 
Cannot  be  meretorious.  **  Is  it  gain  to 
him  that  thoa  makest  thy  ways  per- 


fect ?"  Job  xxii:  3.  «•  If  thou  be  right- 
eous, what  givest  thou  him?"  Jobxxxv: 
7.  5.  Cannot  be  independent:  it  must 
be  given  by  the  Lord.  **  Will  he  plead 
against  me  with  his  great  power?  No; 
but  he  would  put  strength  in  me."  Job 
xxiu:  6. 
II.  Whence  this  poweb  proceeds.  • 
1.  It  arises  from  the  Lord's  nature. 
His  goodness  and  tenderness  are  ex- 
cited by  the  sight  of  our  sorrow  and 
weakness.  A  soldier  about  to  kill  a 
child  put  aside  his  weapon  when  the 
little  one  cried  out,  "  Don't  kill  me,  I 
am  so  little !"  2.  It  comes  out  of  God's 
promise.  In  His  covenants,  in  the  Gos- 
pel, in  His  Word,  the  Lord  pu^s  Him- 
self under  bonds  to  those  who  know 
how  to  plead  His  *  truth  and  faithful- 
ness." *'Pnt  me  in  remembrance;  let 
us  plead  together."  Isa.  xliii:  26.  3.  It 
springs  out  of  the  relationships  of 
grace.  A  father  will  surely  hear  his 
own  children:  a  friend  will  be  true  to 
his  friend.  Story  of  the  power  of  & 
child  in  Athens,  who  ruled  his  mother, 
and  through  her  his  father  who  was  the 
chief  magistrate,  and  so  controlled  the 
whole  city.  Love  thus  made  a  babe  to 
have  power  over  a  prince  and  his  peo- 
ple. The  love  of  God  to  us  is  our  power 
with  Him.  4.  It  grows  out  of  the 
Lord's  previous  acts.  His  election  of 
His  people  is  a  power  with  Him.  Since 
He  is  unchanging  in  His  purposes,  re- 
generation, redemption,  calling,  com- 
munion, are  all  arguments  for  our'  final 
preservation;  for  mercy  will  not  forsake 
that  which  wisdom  has  commenced. 
Each  blessing  draws  on  another  like 
links  of  a  chain.  Past  mercies  are  the 
best  of  pleas  for  present  and  future  aid. 

m.    How  CAN  IT  BE  EXEBCISEI)? 

1.  There  must  be  a  deep  sense  of 
weakness.  *'  When  I  am  weak  then  am  I 
strong."  2 Cor.  xii:  10.  2.  There  must 
be  simple  faith  in  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord.  "He  that  believeth  on  me,  the 
works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also."  John 
xiv:  12.    Faith  is  the  prevailing  grace^ 

"  It  treads  on  the  wnrld  and  on  hell ; 
It  yanqniahea  death  and  despair ; 
And,  what  ia  atiU  stranger  to  tell. 
It  overcomes  heaven  by  prayer." 
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3.  There  mast  be  earnest  obedience  to 
His  will.  **If  any  man  doetb  bis  will, 
bim  be  beareth."  Jobn  ix:  31.  4.  Tbere 
must  be  fixed  resoWe.  "  I  will  not  let 
tbee  go  except  tbou  bless  me."  (v.  26.) 
5.  Witb  tbis  mnst  be  blended  impor- 
tunity. **  Tbere  wrestled  a  man  witb 
bim  nntil  the  breaking  of  the  day.** 
(T.  24.)  6.  The  whole  heart  most 
be  ponred  ont.  "Tea,  be  wept  and 
made  sappiication."  Hos.  xii:  4.  7. 
Increased  weakness  mnst  not  make 
ns  cease.  Jacob  was  lame,  yet  be  pre- 
Tailed.  *'  The  lame  take  the  prey.'*  Isa. 
zxxiii:  23. 

lY.  To  WHAT  USS  THIS  POWBB  HAT  BS 
TURNED. 

1.  For  onrseWes.  For  our  own  deliv- 
erance from  special  trial.  Our  honor- 
able preferment.     '*  Thy  name  shall  be 


called  Jesus."  Our  future  comfort, 
strength,  and  growth  when,  like  Jacob, 
we  are  called  to  successive  trials.  2. 
For  others.  Jacob's  wives  and  children 
were  preserved,  and  Esau's  heart  was 
softened.  If  we  bad  more  power  witb 
God  we  should  have  a  happier  influence 
among  our  relatives.  In  other  instances 
Abraham,  Job,  Moses,  Samuel,  Paul, 
etc.,  exercised  power  witb  God  for  the 
good  of  others.  We  shall  win  souls  for 
Jesus  by  tbis  power.  He  that  has  power 
with  God  for  men,  will  have  power  with 
men  for  Gh>d. 

O  for  a  holy  ambition  to  possess  power 
witb  God !  If  we  have  it,  let  us  not 
lose  it,  but  exercise  it  continually. 
How  terrible  to  have  no  power  with 
God,  but  to  be  fighting  against  Him 
with  our  puny  arm ! 


TEE  FBATSB-KEETZNft  SEBViaS. 
BtL. 


FsB.  4. — ^Rkfuob  in  (}od.— (Zech.  ix: 
12). 

Note  the  apt  and  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  a  Christian  under  trial:  He  is 
a  ** prisoner  of  hope;  "  that  is,  though 
still  held  under  the  form  of  some  evil, 
the  promise  of  deliverance  has  come  to 
him;  he  is  legally  free,  only  waiting 
until  God  shall  lead  him  out  witb  joy 
**  according  to  the  days  in  which  he  has 
seen  evil" — until  the  gracious  compen- 
sation has  been  fully  provided  for. 
This  fact,  if  believed,  will  lead  one  to 
say  as  David  did,  **Wby  art  thou  cast 
down,  O  my  soul?  ♦  *  hope  thou  in 
God:  ioxlshnU  yet  praise  him  for  the 
help  of  his  countenance." 

Observe  also  the  expression,  **Iwill 
Teuder  double  urUo  thee."  A  traveler 
in  the  East  tells  of  the  custom  of 
keeping  accounts  on  slips  of  paper 
fastened  at  the  top  on  a  nail  driven 
into  the  wall.  When  the  bill  has  been 
paid  the  paper  is  doubled  so  that 
the  bottom  is  also  pressed  over  the 
nail;  the  doubling  attested  by  the 
crease  and  the  two  holes.  If  this  be  the 
origin  of  the  expression,  it  means  the 
full  discbarge  of  the  moral  indebted- 
ness which  may  have  occasioned  the 
evil :  or,  as  Christ  said  to  the  paralytic 


*'  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,"  and  after- 
ward, **Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk." 
Or  the  reference  may  be  to  the  double 
restiiution  which  the  old  law  required  of 
offenders,  and  which  God  more  than 
pays  in  Christ  the  sin-bearer;  '* Where 
sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more 
abound. "  Or  still  further,  to  the  double 
blessing  which  shall  compensate  all  suf- 
fering faithfully  borne. 

Qod  is  not  content  witb  merely  prom- 
ising some  refuge  for  stricken  souls, 
but  fascinates  our  faith  with  the  weaUh 
of  imagery  by  which  he  declares  it.  In 
tbis  verse  He  calls,  "Turn  you  to  the 
stronghold,"  Fortified  places  were  pro- 
vided generally  on  the  top  of  some  steep 
mountain,  or  approached  only  by  a  nar- 
row defile  where  one  could  withstand 
a  multitude  of  assailants,  and  into 
which  the  people  ran  from  the  vil- 
lages and  fields  when  the  land  was 
invaded. 

In  other  passages  God  is  represented 
as  a  **  hiding  place"  where  evil  cannot 
even  find  and  attack  the  soul  (Ps.xxxii: 
7):  a  pavUion^  where  safety  is  supple- 
mented witb  comfort  and  delight  (Ps. 
xxvii:  5):  the  shadow  ffa  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land,  the  caves  and  overhanging 
cliffs  (Is.  xxxii:  2),  beneath  which  trav- 
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«Ier8  and  oatUe  escape  the  intense  heat 
(shepherds  dig  ont  holes  on  the  north- 
ern slope  of  the  hills  where  the  sheep 
may  lie  down ) :  the  SAcpAfrcT^  ^^t<A  and 
staff,"  literally  **club"  with  iron  knob, 
a  tremendous  weapon  still  carried  by 
the  herdsmen  in  the  East  to  beat  off 
any  wild  beast  (Ps.  xxiii) :  the  Shephenfa 
arms  and  bosom,  for  the  helpless  ones 
(Is.  xl:  11):  the  moiher-bird*s  voings  (Ps. 
zci:  4):  a  human  mother's  tenderness  (Is. 
Ixri:  13):  etc.  How  he  assures  ns  that 
our  refnge  is  not  throngh  human  ex- 
pediencies, bat  Divine  interposition  in 
the  '*Bock  that  is  higher  than  F* !  In- 
deed  our  refuge  is  something  better 
than  even  a  Divine  expediency;  it  is  in 
Qod  Wmsetf  (Ps.  Ixii:  7-8:  "My  refuge 
is  in  Ood.**  Ps.  Wii:  1:  "In  the  shadow 
of  Thy  wings  •").  Emphasize  the  person- 
aliiy  of  the  Divine  comfort. 

ThX  COMPIiZTXNXSS  OF  THIS  BZFUtiE. — 

From  the  guUt  of  sin  through  the  Cross: 
from  the  jx>ioer  of  sinfulness  in  us 
through  the  Holy  Spirit:  from  /dar«  of 
all  sorts — His  promises  so  many  and 
so  varied  between  us  and  anticipated 
evil,  like  the  many  stones  of  the  fortress 
iadng  outward  in  every  direction:  from 
dqiression,  the  cup  He  gives  ns  **  running 
over"— 'the  spiritual  overplus  as  op- 
posed to  the  depressive  occasion  in  the 
flesh  or  in  circumstances:  from  the  en- 
Mdof  secular  pleasures  and  business. 
His  revelation  lifting  our  minds  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  vast  and  glorious 
tmths  of  both  His  Earthly  and  Heaven- 
Ij  Kingdom :  from  unrest — He  will  keep 
vi  perfect  peetce  the  mind  that  is  stayed 
<m  Him:  from  the  xoearintss of  aU  s^fism, 
imparting  the  spirit  of  love  and  unself- 
flsh  devotion:  etc. 

How  SHAIiI«  WS  riND  THIS  BBFUOB  ? — It 

is  Wit  far  away;  need  not  go  to  Bome 
for  it  (Popish  pilgrims)  nor  to  Jerusalem 
((3ra8ader*s  expectation  of  finding  relief 
at  the  Holy  Sepulchre),  not  even  to  a 
priest,  for  (Bom.  x:  8-13;:  "The  word 
is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth,  and  in 
thy  heart,"  etc. 

It  is  no<  a  mysterious  rrfug$  or  one  hard 
to  understand.  There  Is  no  Esoterism 
of  Christian  experience,  no  favored  few, 
no  especial  soul-light  in  theological  re- 


finements: Grotius  prayed  for  the  faith 
of  his  serving  man. 

It  is  not  difficuU  to  attain.  "Knock," 
"Ask."  "AU  things  are  ready."  The 
great  heart  of  the  eternal  is  close  about 
us;  no  whispering  gallery  so  quickly 
catches  sounds  as  God's  quick  intent 
to  bless  catches  the  soul's  desire.  Our 
nerves  are  sensitive  to  respond  to  our 
wills,  but  more  sensitive  cords  bind  us 
to  Him  "in  whom  we  live  and  move 
and  have  oar  being."  He  feels  for  us, 
and  feds  us.    Our  lives  may  he  Md  in 

mm. 


Feb.  11. — The  Fatal  Choice.— ((Jen. 
ui:  1-6.)- 

Traces  of  this  story  of  the  Fall  are 
found  In  the  traditions  of  nearly  all  an- 
cient races.  The  Python  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Monster  in  the  Ghirden  of  Hesper- 
ides,  the  form  assumed  by  the  Persian 
Ahriman,  the  Kali-Noga  of  India,  the 
snake  whose  head  was  crushed  by  the 
Scandinavian  Thor,  and  that  in  the 
pictures  which  Humboldt  found  among 
the  Mexicans,  are  all  substantially  the 
same  ;  the  storie^having  much  of  the 
local  coloring  of  this  Bible  record.  This 
can  be  accounted  for  historically:  it  is 
the  vague  and  confused  remembrance, 
bits  of  a  broken  heirloom,  from  the 
days  before  the  Dispersion.  But,  as 
universal  as  the  tradition,  is  the  experi- 
ence of  the  process  of  temptation  andfaU 
here  illustrated  in  the  case  of  individu- 
al men. 

1.  The  first  step  toward  ruin  was, 
and  is— willingness  to  parley  with  the 
tempter.  Doubtless  Eve  had  no  purpose 
of  disobedience  at  the  first,  bat  curi- 
osity led  her  to  listen,  and  to  think 
about  the  forbidden  fruit,  until  thought 
gave  birth  to— 

2.  Desire.  It  is  a  strange  feature  of 
human  nature  that  our  longings  are 
not  excited  solely  by  the  beauty  and 
desirableness  of  objects,  but  largely  by 
our  familiarity  with  them.  By  simple 
contact  they  work  themselves  into  our 
natures ;  they  press  their  shape  upon 
us  as  the  mould  shapes  the  sand.  Thus 
some  habits  which  were  at  the  begin- 
ning   distasteful    become   necessities^ 
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passions,  t.g, :  smoking,  dram-drinking. 
This  change  of  desire  prod  aces — 

3.  Change  of  opinion  regarding  the  ex- 
pediency or  monUitj  of  the  sin.  Men 
believe  very  nearly  what  they  wish  to. 
So,  as  Eve  listened,  and  looked,  and 
longed,  it  is  very  shrewdly  said  that 
**8he  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  •  ♦ 
and  to  be  desired,"  notwithstanding 
God's  warning  that  its  frait  was  death- 
ful.  Saoh  the  blindness  of  all  evil  de- 
sire. We  seldom  wilfally  indulge  in 
sin  until  we  have  convinced  ourselves 
that  it  is  not  impolitic,  that  there  is  some 
mistake  or  prejudice  in  the  command 
against  it.  This  change  of  opinion 
leaves  the  soul  of  Evo  without  defense 
— Utterly  weak  is  one  who  has  lost  the 
support  of  moral  convictions — Nothing 
remains  for  her  but  to  take  the — 

4.  Final  step  in  the  ot^ert  ad  of  sin. 
From  this  act  of  disobedience  a 

TBAIM  OF  C0NSEQUBNCB8 

follow  as  naturally  as  the  various  states 
of  mind  led  up  to  the  sin. 

L  The  tempted  becomes  at  once  a 
tempter  of  others:  "She  gave  also  unto 
her  husband,  and  he  did  eat."  As  tame 
birds  are  used  to  decoy  those  uncaught, 
as  leopards  are  trained  to  hunt  their 
kind  for  their  masters,  so  Satan  trains 
his  captives.  Sin  in  one  life  is  a  con- 
tagion, and  tends  to  spread. 

II.  Knowledge  of  sin  tcorks  shame. 
'*The  eyes  of  both  were  opened,  and 
they  knew  that  they  were  naked."  **  To 
the  pure  all  things  are  pure."  But  as  a 
diseased  eye  projects  its  own  imperfec- 
tion upon  the  objects  it  looks  at.  so  a 
sin-conscious  soul  projects  sinful  sug- 
gestions into  even  innocent  associations. 
A  sense  of  moral  degradation  effects  the 
whole  manhood,  and  is  not,  by  any 
means,  limited  to  the  memory  of  the 
especial  sin  committed. 

m.  Knowledge  of  sin  makes  one  es- 
pecially afraid  of  QocL  God  had  been 
in  most  intimate  communion  with 
Adam  and  Eve  ;  but  that  sin  made  Him 
in  their  eyes  a  stranger,  an  enemy.  We 
cannot  dissociate  belief  in  the  Divine 
favor  from  the  consciousness  of  the  pur- 
pose of  rectitude  in  ourselves.  Only  the 
"pure  in  heart  "can  "see  God."  There 


are  psychologic  reasons,  as  well  a» 
Bible  declaration,  for  this.  It  is  strange 
that  one  who  knows  one*s  own  heart 
can  doubt  Divine  retribution  in  an* 
other  world,  for  he  cannot  escape  the 
sensation  of  it  in  this. 

lY.  Sin  brings  the  sentence  of  Divine 
displeasure.  "Lust,  when  it  hath  con- 
ceived, bringeth  forth  sin;  and  sin,  when 
it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death." 

All  this  is  perfectly  natural ;  but  note 
the 

INTXB V  BNTiOK  OF  DIVIMB  OBAOK. 

Before  the  actual  sentence  of  death, 
came  the  curse  upon  the  serpent  and  the 
promise  of  a  Redeemer.  The  very 
Cherubim  at  the  gate  of  Paradise  bade 
them  farewell  with  a  sign  of  cheer ;  the 
flaming  sword  which  guarded  the  way  of 
the  tree  of  life  wrote  with  its  flashes  the 
name  Immanuel.  Do  not  speak  of  any 
sin  being  the  fatal  choice,  without 
speaking  also  of  God's  mercy,  which, 
even  after  the  commission,  gives  prom- 
ise of  restoration  to  penitent  faith. 


Feb.  18. — Dying  Bkobkts. — Prov.  t: 
11-13. 

Prominent  phases  of  this  regret. 

An  ungained  heaven. 

A  certain  perdition. 

Knowledge  of  Divine  contempt. 

Sense  of  self-contempt,  inseparable 
from  a  sense  of  sin. 

Individual  sins  made  vivid  by  the 
death  memory  come  to  taunt  us. 

The  knowledge  of  others  whom  we 
have  injured  by  any  unrighteous  deed. 

The  knowledge  of  others  whom  we 
might  have  blessed  and  did  not. 

Wasted  talents. 

Wasted  opportunities. 

The  chagrin  of  selfishness  when  we 
can  no  longer  serve  ourselves. 

Farewell  to  our  bodies  which  our 
spirits  have  abused  while  lodging  in 
them,  to  be  reunited  to  us  in  the  resuiv 
rection  of  damnation. 

OFFSBTS  TO  DTINO  BEOBXT8. 

Knowledge  of  ClvrisVs  pardon :  "  j usti* 
fied  by  faith  we  have  peace  with  QcoAx " 
that  God  does  "not  impute  "  our  iniqui- 
ties, silencing  our  own  condemning 
thoughts. 
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(For  illuatration,  tndeLadlow*8  "My 
Stint  John.") 

Bemembranoe  of  cUura  wehavehdped 
in  life.  Job's  reoollection  of  his  past 
beneficence  was  a  mighty  relief  to  his 
stricken  spirit  (vicfe  chap.  xxix).  Sir 
Walter  Scott  makes  Jennie  Deans  in  her 
plea  for  mercy  to  the  Qaeen  use  these 
beautiful  words:  "When  the  hour  of 
trouble  oomes — and  seldom  may  it  visit 
your  ladyship — and  when  the  hour  of 
death  comes  to  high  and  low — long  and 
late  may  it  be  yours,  O,  my  leddy  I— it 
i«  na  what  we  ha*  done  for  oursels,  but 
what  we  have  done  for  others  that  we 
think  on  most  pleasantly." 

Certainty  that  our  hearia  have  been  in 
<3Hsf«  service.  Said  Havelock  when 
djing.  turning  to  Gen.  Outram,  "  For 
more  than  forty  years  I  have  so  ruled 
my  life  that  when  death  came  I  might 
fcce  it  withoxit  fear." 

The  fact  that  we  have  made  confession 
pfChrisfs  name  in  this  life.  Matt,  x:  32. 
"Him  will  I  also  confess  before  my 
Father." 


Feb.  25.  — BtTUMO  the  Spibit  the  Test 
Of  QiKATNESs.  -  Prov.  xvi :  32.  "  He  that 
is  Blow  to  anger  is  better  than  the 
mighty:  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit 
than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

Though  the  theme  is  suggested  by 
the  first  clause,  sloumess  to  anger,  it  is 
not  limited  by  it,  but  the  latter  clause 
makes  a  general  injunction  to  moral 
tif-eordroL  Ruling  the  spirit  is  better 
than  outward  conquest,  because — 

I  The  spirit  within  a  man  is  itself  of 
more  \Dorih  than  any  external  conquest. 

(a)  Its  inherent  excellence.  Life  in  a 
single  individual  endowed  with  intel- 
lectuality, conscience  and  eestbetic  feel- 
ing, hope,  etc.,  is  of  more  value  than 
any  number  or  extent  of  soulless  pos- 
BMHions:  a  single  spirit  outweighs  the 
material  globe. 

(6)  It  is  the  otjed  of  God's  love.  He  is 
interested  in  things,  but  loves  spirits. 
A  soul  has  more  lustre  poured  upon  it 
from  the  Gross  than  a  throne  gathers 
glory  from  subject  provinces. 

(c)  It  is  immortal.  Empires  gone ; 
citiM  desolate;  all  else  but  spirits  pass- 


ing away.  Th  e  Kaffir's  notion  that  shoot- 
ing-stars are  the  souls  of  men  in  their 
flight  to  the  abode  of  the  blessed  is  sur- 
passed by  the  definite  promise  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  some  souls  *' shall  shine  as 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament  (when 
earthly  greatness  disappears  as  the 
clouds)  and  as  the  stars  forever  and 
ever;'*  while  other  souls  shall  be  as 
**  wandering  stars  unto  whom  is  re- 
served the  blackness  of  darkness  for- 
ever." 

II.  It  requires  more  personal  strength 
to  rule  one's  own  spirU  than  to  make  ouU 
v>ard  conquest. 

The  outward  conquest  is  through  the 
machinery  of  circumstance;  the  inner, 
by  one's  own  resources.  Hence  the 
greatest  conquerors  of  others  have  failed 
to  conquer  themselves.  It  is  said  that 
Frederick  the  Great  was  accustomed  to 
carry  a  bottle  of  poison  in  his  pocket, 
feeling  that  he  could  not  endure  the 
chagrin  of  any  overthrow  of  his  empire. 
One  of  the  most  enterprising  merchants 
in  New  York,  whose  pride  was  in  the 
shrewdness  and  daring  of  his  projects, 
committed  suicide  under  his  first  im- 
portant reverse,  and  the  magnificent 
monument  in  Greenwood  which  he 
erected  in  the  boast  of  his  prosperity 
now  stands  as  a  reminder  of  his  real 
weakness  and  cowardice. 

m.  Self-conquest  is  better  than  sec- 
ular, because  it  is  accomplished  through  a 
higher  process  of  warfare.  It  drills  not 
with  arms,  but  with  virtues.  Its  man- 
ual consists  in  '*  whatsoever  things  are 
honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  of  good  re- 
port." The  fight  itself  pays  independ- 
ently of  the  promised  results. 

Whai  the  control  of  one's  spirit  involves, 

1.  The  independent  ordering  of  one's 
ovon  words  and  actions.  Most  men's  ut- 
terances and  deeds  are  elicited  from 
them  by  others,  or  by  circumstances: 
the  man  is  the  powder;  things  touch 
him  off.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
sinners.  What  they  will  do  is  deter- 
mined by  the  force  of  the  temptation. 
It  is  morally  certain  that  the  drunkard 
will  drink  if  the  glass  is  offered;  the 
lewd  degrade  themselves  when  the  op- 
portunity of  vileness  is  presented;  the 
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dishonest  steal  or  lie  if  interest  sng- 
gestH  it  with  the  prospect  of  immunity; 
the  prond  keep  making  themselves  top- 
heayy  nntil  they  fall.  Hence  the  devil 
is  said  to  lead  them  captive  at  his  will. 
Few  are  able  to  determine  within  them- 
selves what  shall  be  the  outcome  of 
their  lives. 

2.  Back  of  this,  self-control  involves 
not  only  the  ordering  of  one's  own  con- 
duct, but  also  the  deliberate  moulding  cf 
OM^s  desires  and  purposes  in  accnrdance 
toith  one*8  best  judgment,  Beason  roust 
oheck  or  encourage  the  feelings.  Pas- 
sions are  not  to  be  strange  fires  in  the 
bloody  but  fires  kindled,  placed  and 
limited  as  in  our  houses,  by  one's  sense 
of  what  is  wisest. 

3.  And  back  of  this,  self-control  in- 
Tolves  the  deHberate  determination  of 
one's    oton  judgment    in    the    light  of 


evidence.  It  rigidly  excludes  preju- 
dice. A  biased  mind  is  like  a  leaning 
tower. 

What  helps  have  we  for  the  control  of 
ourown«pirits? 

1.  The  Holy  Spirit:  an  impnrtation  of 
peace,  purity,  and  a  sound  mind. 

2.  The  sense  of  the  presence  of  Christ: 
the  influence  of  the  knowledge  that  the 
greatest  and  holiest  of  beings  is  watch- 
ing and  encouraging  us. 

3^  Engrossment  with  the  great  tf^igs 
of  God :  all  life  lifted  above  the  plane 
of  its  own  littleness ;  meditating  the 
eternal,  the  spiritual,  the  mighty  laws 
of  the  glorious  kingdom  ;  and  thus  un- 
affected by  temporary  influences,  as  the 
stars  are  unaffected  by  the  winds. 

4.  Charity  in  the  heart:  a  loving  man 
unjostled  by  enmities,  envies,  the 
pinches  of  pride ;  an  essential  serenity. 


THE  iaSSI017AB7  FIELD. 
By  Abthub  T.  Piebson,   D.D. 

Onr  Home  Mission  fields. 


What  a  colossal  heritage  is  this !  The 
Englishman  was  not  far  wrong  who 
bounded  it  by  the  Pole,  the  Equator, 
the  Bising  Sun,  and  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment I 

Estimate  the  extent  of  our  land  by 
oomparative  areas.  Taking  Connecticut 
as  a  unit,  it  is  contained  in  Michigan 
12  times,  in  Kansas  18,  in  Oregon  20, 
in  Dakota  30,  in  California  iO,  in  Texas 
60,  in  Alaska  120;  and  in  the  whole 
country  from  600  to  800  times.  We  could 
give  every  indiyidual  of  50,000,000  near- 
ly 50  acres,  and  to  every  person  now  on 
the  globe  over  one  and  a  half  acres.  If 
the  whole  country  were  settled  as  thick- 
ly as  Connecticut,  we  should  have  only 
400,000,000. 

We  have  been  wont  to  think  of  Mis- 
souri as  the  western  limit.  It  is  this 
side  of  the  centre,  and  taking  the  range 
«ast  and  west,  even  San  Francisco  is 
«ast  of  the  centre  of  territory  swayed  by 
the  United  States  flag,  for  Attn  Island, 
the  westernmost  of  the  Alaskan  group, 
is  farther  west  of  San  Francisco  than 
that  city  is  west  of  the  Maine  bound- 
ary. Forty  New  Englands  lie  beyond 
the  Mississippi. 


God  has  built  this  land  to  be  the 
abode  of  a  great  people.  Our  river  sys- 
tem proclaims  it.  Here  are  six  of  the 
gprandest  streams  that  ever  bore  the 
barges  of  pleasure,  or  the  vessels  of 
commerce.  The  Mississippi  2,986  miles 
long;  the  Missouri  3.096;  the  Bio  Grande 
1,800;  the  Columbia  and  Bed,  each  1,200; 
the  Ohio  950;  the  Arkausas  2.000.  The 
united  length  of  these  six,  12,000.  Other 
things  equal,  eiviJitation  follows  the  river. 
Take  the  Ohio,  Missouri  and  Mississip- 
pi together,  and  we  have  a  grand  course- 
way  of  waters  from  the  northern  lakes 
and  the  gates  of  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern mountains  to  the  gnlf.  Another 
triad  of  rivers  from  the  Bocky  Mount- 
ains flow  into  the  western  sea.  And 
these  great  rivers  run  through  vast 
wheat  and  cornfields,  vast  timber  lands, 
and  vast  eoal  deposits. 

Let  us  not  be  too  proud  of  onr  At- 
lantic coast.  There  is  a  triangular  em- 
pire, bounded  by  the  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  great  lakes,  that  contains 
the  granary  of  the  continent,  if  not  the 
treasury  of  the  world.  A  golden  belt 
of  average  loealth  stretches  from  the  City 
of  the  Straits  to  the  Missouri,  fifty  miles 
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wide,  over  a  large  part  of  which  the 
ftrerage  per  capita  is  from  $850.00  to 
$1,300.00;  as  great  as  in  Massachusetts, 
greater  than  in  New  York;  while,  with- 
in tliis  triangle,  the  ayerage  culture  is 
as  great  as  in  any  portion  of  oar  land, 
and  in  the  northern  part  higher  than 
eten  in  New  York  and  New  England. 

That  Triangular  Empire  is  not  yet 
100  jears  old.  In  the  days  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  civilization 
bad  scarcely  crossed  the  Alleghanies. 
The  Mississippi  Valley  was  a  desert. 
Now,  the  centre  of  population  and 
eivihzation  is  nearly  at  the  Father  of 
Waters!  And  beyond  thut  mighty 
rifer  is  another  Triangular  Empire  that 
in  fifty  years  will  control  the  destinies 
of  the  continent. 

This  great  nation  holds  the  Bdt  of 
Power,  It  is  within  30*»  and  60*»  of  north 
latitude  w~here  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  liistory  have  been  wrought. 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  lower  Europe; 
Palestine,  Persia,  Upper  India,  China, 
and  Japan ;  Assyria,  Greece,  Borne,  and 
'Upper  Egypt  lay  within  this  historic 
sone,  within  whose  channel  limits  lie 
also  the  United  States. 

God  has  left  us  no  excuse  for  not 
achieving  a  great  history  and  destiny. 
Here  is  a  gigantic  problem  to  be  solved, 
and  here  are  magnificent  factors  for  its 
solution.  Material  wealth  and  prosper- 
ity, grand  enterprises  of  commerce  and 
pnblic  improvement,  cannot  work  out 
that  mighty  solution.  Bailroads  may 
enclose  the  whole  land  with  an  ironnet- 
vorky  colossal  cities  may  reach  out 
their  arms  till  they  touch  each  other; 
hat  unless  these  material  signs  of  prog- 
ress shall  be  accompanied  with  the  Gos- 
pel, unless  churches  stand  side  by  side 
vith  schools  and  court-bouses,  unless 
the  Word  of  God  and  the  Christian  con- 
science erect  their  bulwarks  of  social 
order  and  morality  and  piety,  the  foun- 
dations of  peace  and  prosperity  are  not 
assured.  We  may  at  any  time  be  given 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  nihilism 
and  communism,  atheism  and  anarchy. 
"Material  interests  are  but  the  scaf- 
folding to  the  Qhurch  of  God."    The 

physical  features  of  the  land  are  only  a 


basis  for  material  progress  and  civiliza- 
tion; but  all  this  is  but  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Church  of  Christ  to  plant 
Christian  institdtions  in  the  midst  of 
the  people,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the 
advance  of  the  westward  course  of 
empire. 

PABT  n. 

MI88IONABT  TEXTS,  THEMX3  AKD  THOUaHTS. 

Aminiomiry  heard  a  group  of  China- 
men discussing  the  various  religions  of 
China.  One  said,  a  Chinaman  was  down 
in  a  deep  pit,  and  wanted  help  to  get 
out.  Confucius  came  along  and  said. 
"If  you  had  only  kept  my  precepts, 
you  would  not  have  fallen  in."  Buddha 
came  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  sa3ring: 
"  Ah,  poor  fellow  I  if  you  were  only  up 
where  I  am,  I  would  make  all  right.** 
The  Chinaman  replied,  "  If  I  were  where 
you  are,  I  would  not  want  your  help." 
But  then  came  along  Jesus  Christ,  with 
tears  in  His  eyes,  and  jumped  right  into 
the  pity  and  liJM  the  poor  man  right  out  of 
it 

Dr.  Alexander  Doff  said  three  very 
memorable  things:  1.  The  church  that 
ceases  to  be  evangHistio  will  soon  cease 
to  be  evangelical,  2.  We  are  not  pros- 
ecuting missions;  we  arep^ytn^  at  mis^' 
sions,  3.  In  every  quarter  are  signs  of 
the  speedy  approach  of  some  mightier 
crisis  than  has  ever  yet  been  registered 
on  the  pages  of  the  world's  eventful 
history. 

The  Students  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary  are  summoned  to  recitation 
by  a  gong  that  formerly  hung  in  a  Budd- 
hist temple. 

The  Church  Needs  Missions  full  as 
much  as  the  world  needs  them.  Con- 
stant, prayerful,  faithful  effort  and 
sacrifice  in  bringing  the  Gospel  into 
contact  with  the  unsaved,  is  the  only 
salvation  of  the  Church !  Without 
these  the  very  waters  of  spiritual  life, 
instead  of  being  a  flowing  fountain, 
would  become  a  frozen  pool.  Life, 
power,  growth,  joy  at  home,  are  in  exact 
and  direct  proportion  to  the  ardor, 
fervor,  vigor  of  missionary  enterprise. 

Christlieb's  Messa^  to  the  American 
churches  is  :  "  Nunqttam  Retroraumr 
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The  JL  B.  C  F.  IL  welcomes  as  sno- 
oesHor  to  Secretary  Means,  Dr.  Judaon 
Smith,  whose  inflnence  while  professor 
at  Oberlin  wan  a  perpetual  blessing  to 
the  work  of  missions,  and  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  ObMn  Band,  to  take 
possession  of  Shense  province,  China. 
It  is  proposed  to  celebrate  next  year  in 
Boston  the  76th  anniyersary  of  the 
Board. 

In  South  AMoa  there  was  established 
a  hospital  for  lepers,  and  in  connection 
with  it  a  large  piece  of  ground  enclosed 
by  a  wall,  and  containing  fields  which 
the  lepers  cultivated.  There  was  only 
one  entrance,  and  those  who  entered  in 
by  that  gate  were  not  allowed  to  go  out. 
Inside  were  multitudes  of  lepers  in 
all  stages  of  their  loathsome  disease. 
Two  Moravian  miasionariea,  filled  with 
heavenly  love  and  anxious  to  carry  the 
tidings  of  joy  to  those  in  such  misery, 
chose  the  lazar-house  as  their  field  of 
labor.  They  entered  it,  never  to  come 
out  again ;  and  when  they  died  there 
were  other  missionaries  ready  to  take 
their  places.  Surely  these  men  followed 
Him  who  died  for  us  whilst  yet  sin- 
ners. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere  is  dead  at  the  age  of 
09.  He  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  noble  friends  of  missions.  Enter- 
ing the  India  Civil  Service  in  1834  and 
becoming  Governor  of  Bombay  in  1862, 
he  was  an  observer  of  missions  on  the 
very  ground  and  knew  what  he  said. 
He  ably  vindicated  Christianity  as 
"suited  to  all  forms  of  civilization." 
Through  him.  in  1873,  a  treaty  was 
made  with  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
abolishing  the  Slave  trade.  In  every 
way  he  aided  and  advocated  missions, 
and  gave  his  life  to  every  good  word  and 
work. 

PABT    m. 

Monthly  Buixetin. 

IsLis  OF  THE  SsA. — Efomangat  "where 
Williams,  Harris  and  the  Gordons  fell 
a  prey  to  cannibals,  is  now  open  and 
friendly  to  missionaries.  The  church 
numbers  200,  with  33  teachers.  These 
converted  natives  furnish  all  the  food 
for  the  missionary's  family,  besides  lib- 


eral contributions  for  benevolence,  and 
have  enclosed  the  graves  of  the  mar- 
tyred missionaries  within  a  stone  me- 
morial dyke.  The  Morning  Star,  the 
third  vessel  of  its  name,  launched  by  the 
B.  B.  C.  F.  M.  for  missionary  cruises 
in  the  Pacific  archipelago,  is  this  time  a 
steamer,  to  prevent  accidents  quite  un- 
avoidable where  only  sails  are  used. 
Pupils  in  the  High  School  at  Marsooan, 
Turkey,  gave  the  Bible  for  the  cabin. 
This  is  the  leader  of  a  considerable 
"Mission  Fleet,"  including  the  John 
WUUams  in  the  South  Seas  ;  the  BSIan- 
gowm  and  the  Mayri  at  New  Guinea  ; 
the  Good  News  and  the  Mornittg  Star  of 
the  London  Society  on  Lake  Tangan- 
yika ;  the  Peace  of  the  Baptist  Society 
on  the  Congo ;  the  Day  l^mng  of  the 
Free  Church  at  New  Hebrides;  the 
Henry  Wright  on  the  south  coast  of 
Africa ;  the  lUala  on  Lake  Nyassa  ;  the 
JohnBroum  of  the  Mendi  Mission  of  the 
Moravians ;  the  David  WUUamson  at 
Old  Calabar ;  and  the  Harmony  which 
sails  to  Labrador. 

Jews. — ^In  South  Bussia,  Jos.  Babin- 
owitz,  from  the  simple  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  Christian  history  was 
led  to  accept  Jesus  as  Messiah.  Believ- 
ing that  prophecy  teaches  the  repopu- 
lation  of  Palestine  by  Christianized 
Jews,  he  has  already  united  over  two 
hundred  families  under  the  name  of 
the  "National  Jewish  New  Testament 
Congregation."  The  tenth  of  their  Ar- 
ticles of  Faith  acknowledges  the  crime 
of  their  nation  in  rejecting  and  cmcify- 
ing  Jesus,  and  expresses  faith  in  the 
re-ingrafting  of  Israel  into  their  own 
olive  tree.  Babinowitz's  watchword  is: 
"The  Key  of  the  Holy  Land  lies  with 
our  brother  Jesus."  No  such  turning 
toward  Christ  on  the  part  of  the  Jews 
has  been  known  since  Pentecost.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of 
the  century. 

Papal  Lands. — A  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  not  even  the  wildest  enthusi- 
ast dared  hope  for  such  access  to  Bo- 
man  Catholic  peoples.  Not  to  speak  of 
France  that  is  becoming  a  firmament  of 
McAll  stations,  Brazil,.Chili,  Pern,  Mex- 
ico, and   other  similar  countries    aro 
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yielding  before  the  Protestant  School 
luid  Chnroh  inflnenoe.  Signor  Arrighi 
add  at  the  Prenbyterian  oUiaDoe,  in 
Philadelphia,  that  it  might  not  be  long 
before  that  body  would  meet  in  St. 
Peter's  and  lodge  its  delegates  in  the 
Vatican! 

Gbira.— The  first  Chinese  girl  sent  to 
this  cotintry  for  a  Ohristian  education, 
has  entered  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uniyer- 
sity  at  Delaware^  O.  China  last  year 
proved  a  very  fruitful  harvest  field. 
Oberlin  band  has  begun  work  in  the 
province  of  Shense.  Chinese  converts, 
also,  are  rapidly  multiplying  in  this 
country,  joining  American  churches,  or 
forming  churches  of  their  own. 

Sum  ani)  Laos.— Dr.  Cheek  obtained 
$10,000  for  the  hospital  at  Chiengmai, 
tod  sailed  for  his  adopted  home  to  en- 
large his  work  through  the  gifts  of  the 
diildren  of  America  to  the  Laos  hea- 
then. Missionaries  are  held  in  high 
esteem  even  by  the  Ctovemment,  which 
has  for  years  been  not  only  tolerant  but 
favorable  toward  Christian  missions. 
Boyal  proclamations  are  published 
that  strike  heavily  at  superstitions,  and 
quietly  but  surely  the  ancient  fSuths 
seem  to  be  losing  their  holds. 

Japan. — ^In  August  last  an  M.  E.  Con- 
ierence  in  Japan  was  organized  in  con- 
nection with  the  missionary  work  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  con- 
sists of  thirteen  foreign  missionariesand 
nineteen  native  preachers.  The  late 
Bishop  Wiley,  who  presided,  wrote  of  the 
wonderful  progress  of  this  remarkable 
people  toward  the  fulness  of  Christian 
civilization.  There  are  several  hun- 
dred Japanese  on  the  Pacific  coast  who 
have  appealed  for  a  missionary  teacher, 
and  one  is  to  be  sent.  They  have  now  a 
"Japanese  Oospel  Society  "  of  60  mem- 
bers, of  whom  eight  or  ten  are  converts 
snd  one  an  elder.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
Islsnd  empire  itself  the  recent  aboli- 
tion of  Buddhism  and  Shintuism  as 
itste  religions  puts  all  faiths  on  a  level, 
4Uid  opens  the  door  to  missionary  oper- 
<tois.  A  revival  of  nearly  two  years' 
duration  has  doubled  the  church  mem- 
benhip,  and  all  eyes  are  upon  this 
people,  who    present  an   example   of 


rapid  religious  revolution  %oUhout  paral- 
Id  in  aXL  history  t 

CoBBA. — The  evangelization  of  its 
thirteen  millions  of  people  is  now  begin- 
ning; $7,000  have  been  contributed, 
and  a  medical  missionary  appointed, 
who  will  at  once  begin  the  study  of  the 
Corean  language  in  Japan,  The  great 
hope  for  this  new  work  lies  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
converts.  A  Chinese  Christian  was  the 
first  to  carry  a  Bible  into  Corea  and 
offer  it  to  the  king,  and  a  Japanese 
preacher  proposes  that  the  Japanese 
shall  evangelize  Corea  without  the  aid 
of  western  nations.  This  last  of  the 
hermit  nations  welcomes  the  missionary 
physician,  the  hospital,  the  English 
school,  and  appeals  to  the  United  States 
for  three  teachers  to  conduct  educa- 
tional work  at  the  cost  of  the  native 
government  Some  prophesy  a  more 
swift  advance  for  Corea  than  even  Japan 
has  exhibited  toward  Christianity. 


TBEICSS  iklTD  TSZTS   OF  BSCS2TT 
LEADma  SfiBHONS. 

1.  Emu'b  nnfortanate  MarrUKe.  "And  Eaui 
WM  forty  yean  old  when  be  took  to  wife," 
etc — Gen.  zxtI:  34,  35.  Jooeph  Parker, 
D.D..  London. 

3.  The  OhristUn'B  GampAlgn.    *'Let  as  cret  op 

at  once  and  poaaeas  it;  for  we  are  well  able 
to  overcome  it"— Nam.  xiii:  30.  Bev.  W. 
P.  Hurrey,  Eyuigelist,  LouisTille,  Ky. 

5.  The  Boad  to  Honor.    "  Them  that  honor  me 

I  will  honor,  and  they  that  despise  me  shall 
be  lightly  esteemed.^'— 1  8am.  ii:  30.  Bev. 
0.  H.  Spnrgeon,  London. 

4.  The  Urgency  of  oar  King's  Easiness.    *'I 

haye  neither  brought  my  sword  nor  my 
weapons  with  me,  because  the  King's  bosi* 
ness  required  haste." -1  Sam.  xzi:  8.  T. 
De  Witt  Talmage,  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

ff.  Ood's  Faithfulness  Unending— A  Foneial 
Sermon.  "O  Ood,  Thou  hast  taught  me 
from  my  youth,"  etn.— Ps.  Ixxi:  17-90. 
Oeorge  Lorimer,  D.D.,  Ohioago. 

6.  Society  and  Law.    **  He  that  sinneth  against 

me  wrongeth  his  own  soul." — ^Prov.  vili: 
36.    Bev.  Prof.  David  Swing,  Chicago. 

7.  Temporal   Blessings    from   Christ's   Birth. 

**^en  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an 
hart,"  etc.— Isa.  xxxv:  6;  T.  De  Witt  Tal- 
mage,  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

&  Jonah's  Beeolve,  or  "Look  Again.'*  "Then 
I  said,  I  am  cast  oat  of  thy  sight;  yet  I  will 
look  again  toward  thy  holy  temple."— 
Jonah  u:  4.    Bev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  London. 

9.  The  Ifarriage  Obligation.  "Nevertheless, 
let  every  one  of  vou  in  particular  so  love 
his  wife  even  as  himself, '  etc.— Eph.  v:  88, 
T.  T.  Eaton.  D.D.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

10.  Love  to  the  Unseen  Christ    "  Whom  having 
not  seen,  ye  love."— 1  Pet  i:  8.    J.  H. 
rows.  D.D.,  Chicago. 
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STTMSSTXVE  THSHSS. 

1.  Divine  Orief.  (**Ood  mw  Ui«t  the  wicked- 
nem  of  man  was  great  ...  it  grieved  him 
at  hifl  heart")— Gen.  vi:  6.  6. 

%  Sports  that  Kill.  ("And  it  came  to  paea 
when  their  hearts  were  merry,  that  they 
said.  Gall  for  Samson,  that  he  may  make  us 
sport") — Judges  xvi:  26. 

3.  The  Beign  of  Oold.    ("And  Naomi  had  a 

kinsman  of  her  husband's,  a  mighty  maa 
of  wealth,  etc.")— Ruth  U:  1. 

4.  A  Messenger  without  a  Message.    ("  Where- 

fore wilt  thou  run,  my  son.  seeing  that 
thou  hast  no  tidings  ready  r')— 3  Sam.  xviii: 
23-34. 

6.  Blinding  Pride.  ("Now  Haman  thought  in 
his  heart.  To  whom  would  the  king  delight 
to  do  honor  more  than  to  myself  V) — ^Es^er 
vi:«. 

6.  The  Revelation  of  Divine  Ck>mpas8ion.  ("lika 

as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord 
pitieth  them  that  fear  him."— Ps.  ciii:  13. 

7.  Things  Tending  to  the  Right   ("  The  wealth 

of  the  sinner  is  laid  up  for  the  just")^ 
Prov.  xiii:  22. 

8.  The  Unterrifled  SouL    ("Now  when  Daniel 

knew  that  the  writing  was  signed,  he  went 
into  his  house,"  etc.)— Dan.  vi:  10. 

9.  The  Trials  of  the  Rich.    ("  What  shall  I  do. 

because  I  have  no  room  where  to  bestow 
my  fruits  r')— Luke  xii:  17. 

10.  The     Revelation    of    Divine    Helpfulness. 

("Like wine  the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  in- 
firmities.")—Rom.  viii:  26. 

11.  The  Better  Testament    ("By  so  much  was 

Jesus  made  a  surety  of  a  better  Testa- 
ment")—Heb.  vii:  22. 

13.  The  Courage  of  Conviction.  (*'  Add  to  your 
fslth  virtue  [Virtus — Courage] ;  and  to  vir- 
tue knowledge.")— 2  Peter  i:  6. 

XLLUSTBATIOIT  OF  THEMES. 
Bt  Jambs  M.  Lttdlow,  D.D.,  Bbookltn. 

NO.    I. 

"  /  caiMMA  light  my  ovm  fire  ;  hut  tckmever 
I  gel  my  fire  lighted  from  another  life,  I 
can  carry  the  living  flame  as  my  owninio 
oUier  svJbjects  which  become  illuminated 
in  the  flame.  Mechanical  composition  of 
any  kind  is  out  of  my  power — alioayt 
loos.  .  .  .  /  need  a  foreign  influence  to 
imbue  my  mind  with  some  o*her  great 
mindf  tUl  the  creative  power  lises  in  the 
glow.  AU  that  1  can  xx)luntarily  effect  is 
to  bring  myself  intentionally  and  pur- 
posely  within  the  sphere  of  siuih  influences 
as  can  kindle.'' — Fbed.  W.  Bobebtson. 

PBATEB. 

Prayer  should  become  a  Jiabit  of  tfi« 
mind.  Dr.  Bnshnel  said:  **!  fell  into 
the  habit  of  talking  with  God.  I  talk 
myself  to  sleep  at  night,  and  open  the 
morning  talking  with  Him." 

Professor  Agassiz  wrote:  **I  never 
make  the  preparation  for  penetrating 
into   some  small  province   of  Nature 


hitherto  nndisooTered.withoQt  breath- 
ing a  prayer  to  the  Being  who  hides 
His  secrets  ftrom  me  only  to  allure  me 
graciously  on  to  the  unfolding  of  them. ** 

Eliot,  the  «*Apostle  to  the  Indians, " 
was  accustomed  to  enter  the  cabins  of 
the  people  with  the  salutation,  **  Let  us 
pray/'  and  his  dying  words  to  those 
about  him,  were,  ••  Pray  I  pray  !  pray  !** 

Sir  Jacob  Astley,  commander  of  the 
cavalry  of  Charles  L  at  Edgehill,  prayed 
at  the  opening  of  the  battle:  "O  Lord  I 
Thou  knowest  how  busy  I  must  be  this 
day.  If  I  forget  Thee,  do  not  Thou 
forget  me.    March  on,  boys  ?*' 

Prayer  need  not  be  with  loords,  Apolo» 
nius  of  Tyana  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
*•  We  must  use  only  the  higher  word, 
which  is  not  expressed  by  the  mouth — 
the  silent  inner  word  of  the  heart. 
Even  prayer,  expressed  in  words,  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Original 
Essence." 

Humboldt,  in  his  letters,  says: 
"  Prayer  is  intended  to  increase  the  de- 
votion of  the  individual;  but  if  the  in- 
dividual himself  prays  he  requires  no 
formula:  he  pours  himself  forth  much 
more  naturally  in  self-ohosen  thougbta 
before  God,  and  scarcely  requires  words 
at  all.  Real  inward  devotion  knows  na 
prayer  but  that  rising  from  the  depths 
of  its  own  feeling.** 

How  finely  Tennyson  paints  the  scene 
of  Mary  at  the  feet  of  Jesus: 

**Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer.** 

What  simplicity  and   greatness  of  soul 
does  Coleridge  breathe  in  the  lines — 
"Ere  on  my  bed  my  limbs  I  lay. 
It  hath  not  been  my  use  to  pray 
With  moving  lips  or  bended  knees; 
But  silently,  by  slow  degrees. 
My  spirit  I  to  love  compose. 
In  humble  trust  mine  eyelids  close. 
With  reverential  resignation ; 
No  wish  conceived,  no  thought  exprestr 
Only  a  sense  of  supplication; 
A  sense  o'er  all  my  soul  imprest 
That  I  am  weak,  yet  not  unblent: 
Since  in  me,  round  me,  everywhere 
Eternal  strength  and  wisdom  are." 
True  prayer  is  always  accompanied  by 
a  holy  purpose.     Says  Augustine:    **  In 
templo  vis  orare  T    In  teora,  sedprius  esto 
templum  Dei.'' 
The  German  Abbot,  Sturm,  founder 
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of  Fnlda,  when  on  his  death-bed  was 
asked  by  the  band  of  monks  who  stood 
by  him  weeping,  if  he  would  not  pray 
for  them  when  he  was  in  heaven.  To 
which  he  replied  :* "  So  order  yonr  con- 
dnot  thnt  I  may  have  courage  to  pray 
for  you,  and  I  will  do  what  you  re- 
quire." 

Acceptable  prayer  must  be  offered  vMK 
rtsignaiion  to  the  diinne  wiU  respecting  the 
angwer.  The  Emperor  Tiberius  was  a 
▼ery  pious  man  of  the  heathen  type. 
His  faTorite  son  bore  his  own  name, 
and  he  wished  him  to  be  the  successor 
to  the  throne.  But  Cains  was  an  aspir- 
ant with  equal  claim  to  the  imperial 
honor.  As  the  monarch  approached  his 
end  he  felt  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
make  the  choice  without  the  assistance 
of  the  gods.  He  therefore  prayed  for 
guidance,  and  vowed  that  he  would 
place  the  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  either 
of  the  two  young  men  whom  the  Divine 
Providence  would  allow  first  to  enter 
his  presence.  His  petition  ended,  he 
summoned  the  tutor  of  Tiberius  and 
urged  him  with  all  haste  to  bring  the 
favorite  to  the  bedside.  But  the  gods 
seemed  to  order  otherwise,  and  Caius 
arrived  first.  The  dying  emperor  forced 
himself  through  this  address  to  the  un- 
welcome youth:  *'My  son,  although 
Tiberius  is  nearer  to  me  than  yon  are, 
jet— both  of  my  own  choice  and  in  obe- 
dience to  the  gods — into  your  hands  I 
commit  the  Empire  of  Borne." 

Plato's  prayer,  according  to  an  old 
poet,  was  this:  "O  Jupiter.  King,  give 
us  good  things  whether  we  pray  or  pray 
not  for  them;  but  withhold  evil  things 
from  us,  though  we  pray  for  them  never 
80  earnestly." 

Bestoryif,  a  Bnssian  revolutionist, 
prayed  thus  before  launching  a  move- 
ment full  of  hazard  not  only  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  to  himself  and  his  party: 
*'OGod,  if  our  enterprise  isajnst  one, 
vouchsafe  us  Thy  support;  if  it  be  not 
just.  Thy  will  be  done  to  us." 

The  Divine  ovemtUng  is  better  than  any 
answer  toe  may  prescnbt  in  our  strongest 
desires.  John  Oalvin,  while  still  a 
Papist,  prayed  for  the  conversion  of  his 
cousin  Olivetan  from  the  heresy  of  the 


Protestants.  God  was  better  to  him 
than  to  his  desire;  for  the  converting 
grace  came  into  his  own  heart,  and 
made  him  stand  with  Olivetan  in  a 
sublimer  faith. 

Similarly,  Monica  prayed  that  God 
would  prevent,  in  some  providential 
way,  her  son,  Augustine,  from  going  to 
Borne  upon  a  journey  which  he  had 
planned,  fearing  that  in  that  godless 
city  he  would  be  confirmed  in  his  skep* 
ticism.  But  the  Lord  led  Augustine  to 
Bome  and  into  the  church  where  Am- 
brose of  Milan  was  preaching.  To  the 
influence  of  Ambrose,  Augustine  as* 
cribed  his  conversion. 

0716*5  own  desires  should  he  secondary  to 
the  recogrUtion  of  the  divine  love  and  glory. 
An  extreme  illustration  of  this  is  re- 
lated by  a  devoted  Christian  man,  of  his 
own  experience.  He  had  agonized  in 
entreaty  for  the  assurance  of  (}od*» 
favor,  but  darkness  hung  over  his  soul 
which  he  could  not  penetrate.  He  was 
seized  with  the  horrible  suRpicion  that 
he  had  committed  the  unpardonable 
sin,  but  knelt  down  and  thanked  God 
for  the  grace  which  had  been  extended 
to  him  in  other  days,  when  he  might 
have  accepted  it.  Tbnt  honoring  of 
God  opened  the  heavens  above  him. 
His  soul  was  filled  with  light  and  peace 
which  have  never  left  him. 

True  prayer  is  unmiugled  iciUi  malice  to 
others.  During  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Jews,  the  priest  Onias  was  asked  to  en- 
treat a  victory  for  his  party.  He  prayed 
thus:  "O  God,  since  on  the  one  side 
are  Thy  people,  and  on  the  other  side 
are  Thy  priests,  I  beseech  Thee,  hear 
not  the  prayer  of  either  -to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  other," 

True  prayer  is  from  a  tender  spirit  to* 
ward  God:  an  acceptance  of  not  only 
His  sovereignty,  but  also  of  His  inti- 
macy in  communion.  Luther  used  to 
pray,  "Lieben  Herr  Oot"  (Dear  Lord 
God).  Yet  the  words  came  to  his  lips 
sometimes  when  he  was  lying  prostrate 
upon  the  floor,  crushed  by  the  sense  of 
his  unworthiness.  beaten  down  by  the 
beams  of  the  divine  exaltation 

The  most  excellent  spirit  in  prayer, 
considered  as  petition,  is  the  calmness 
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of  eon/td«no0  with  which  we  leare  oxir 
requests  before  the  throne.  The  Lord's 
Prayer  is  the  finest  historic  illustration, 
because  the  model  of  all  snch  oommnn- 
ing.  "  After  this  manner  pray  ye."  But 
this  is  the  most  qniet  and  quieting 
utterance  ever  breathed  into  words. 
While  it  voices  the  deepest  longings 
and  suggests  the  sublimest  truths,  it 
yet  contains  no  sentence  which  either 
wavers  with  solicitude  or  thrills  with 
oratorical  diction.  There  is  not  in  it  so 
much  as  a  single  "Oh  I'*  expressive  of 
grief  or  gratification. 

In  the  darkest  hour  of  his  life  In 
Africa,  Livingstone  wrote  in  his  jour- 
nal: '*He  has  said,  *  Whatsoever  ye 
shall  ask  in  my  name,  I  will  give  it.' 
He  will  keep  His  word.  Then  I  can 
<K>me  and  humbly  present  my  petition, 
and  it  will  be  all  right.  Doubt  is  here 
inadmissable.  surely." 

The  essence  of  all  prayer  is  the  spirii 
<2f  communion  voiih  Qod. 

Count  Zinzendorfs  last  prayer  was 
when  his  eyes  caught  sight  of  the  throne, 
and  the  cry,  "Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come 
quickly  I"  subsided  into  the  sweet  ex- 
perience of  divine  fellowship:  "I  am  in 
perfect  union  with  my  Lord." 

The  fullest  answer  to  prayer  John 
Wesley  ever  received  was  the  refrain  to 
his  last  petition:  "  The  best  of  it  all  is, 
that  God  is  with  me." 


THE  FfiAISE  SEBVXCS. 

NO.  I. 

BtChas.  S.  Bobinson,  D.D.,  NewTobk. 

Lit  us  begin  our  Service  of  Song  to- 
night with  a  becoming  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  service.  It  may  not 
be  as  easy  as  usual  for  us  to  attain  the 
full  sense  of  divine  worship  while  we 
are  engaged  only  in  singing  music,  new 
and  old;  but  it  is  the  Lord's  Day,  and 
this  is  the  Lord's  House,  and  these 
never  cease  to  demand  on  our  part  the 
attempt,  at  least,  to  praise  our  God 
"with  the  spirit  and  the  understand- 
ing also." 

We  choose,  first,  the  familiar  hymn, 
which  is.  to  many  of  God's  loving  chil- 
dren, like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet: 
"  How  firm  a  foimdatloii,  ye  sainta  of  the  Lord  I" 


This  was  eariiest  given  to  the  Christian 
Churches  in  Bippon's  "Selection  of 
Hymns  from  the  Best  Authors,"  pub- 
lished in  1787.  There  appeared  only 
the  letter  "K "  to  fix  the  author- 
ship. In  later  editions  of  this  book, 
the  sign  was  changed  to  "Kirkham;" 
but  now  most  compilers  have  agreed  in 
crediting  the  piece  to  George  Keith,  a 
a  publisher  and  bookseller  in  London. 
He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Bippon, 
and  as  clerk  led  the  singing  in  his  con- 
gregation many  years. 

I  need  to  call  your  attention  only  to 
one  peculiarity  noticeable  here—that  in 
the  last  line  of  the  closing  stanza.  A 
very  singularly  repetitious  grouping  of 
words  reminds  us  that  a  similar  style 
of  expression,  so  scholars  inform  us,  is 
found  in  the  passage  of  Scripture  (Heb. 
xiii:  5)  upon  which  the  hymn  is  in 
some  measure  constructed;  there  are  in 
the  Greek  text  five  negatives  grouped 
in  a  single  sentence.  In  our  language 
the  rule  says,  "two  negatives  are  equiv- 
alent to  an  affirmative."  Not  so  here  ; 
each  adds  its  meaning  with  all  the  in- 
tensity of  a  cumulative  force.  "I  will 
never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee,"  as 
in  the  common  version,  is  strengthened 
much  in  the  New  Bevision,  so  that  it 
stands:  "I  will  in  no  wise  fail  thee, 
neither  will  I  in  any  wise  forsake  thee." 
Once  in  the  old  Oratory  at  evening  de- 
votion in  Princeton  Seminary,.tbe  elder 
Dr.  Hodge,  then  venerable  with  years 
and  piety,  paused  as  he  read  this  hymn, 
preparatory  to  the  singing,  and  in  the 
depth  of  his  emotion  was  obliged  to 
close  his  delivery  of  the  final  lines  with 
a  mere  gesture  of  pathetic  and  adoring 
wondor  at  the  matchless  grace  of  Gdd 
in  Christ: 

••m  never— no,  never— no,  never— forsake  !*• 

•  *  «  *  * 

Now  let  us  have  a  few  moments  for 
prayer. 

It  pleases  us  all  to  see  so  many  chil- 
dren  at  this  meeting  to-night;  and  it  is 
only  fair  that  we  select  a  hymn  for  them 
among  the  rest.  There  is  a  very  good 
one,  written  by  a  boy  only  ten  years 
old,  and  we  shall  sing  that  now: 
"  Jesns  I  and  shall  it  ever  bet" 
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This  piece  of  poetry,  now  so  widely 
known,  was  flrat  printed  in  the  Oospd 
Magaiine,  in  the  year  1774;  and  the 
title  of  it  was:  **  Shame  of  Jesns  Oon- 
quered  by  Love.  By  a  Yoath  of  Ten 
Years."  In  that  edition  some  declare 
that  the  second  line  was  this:  *' A  sin- 
ful child  ashamed  of  thee."  The  yoang 
writer,  whose  offering  to  Gk>d's  people 
proved  so  acceptable,  became  afterward 
the  Bev.  Joseph  Grigg,  a  Presbyterian 

minister  in  London. 

•  •  •  *  • 

In  Great  Britain  the  exercise  of  chant- 
ing is  enjoyed  with  a  far  greater  suc- 
cess than  it  is  in  onr  country.  And  I 
give  to  onr  choir  only  at  this  moment 
a  Tery  famous  old  composition,  in  the 
Latin  called  Te  Deum  Laudamus.  List- 
ening has  its  place  in  worship  as  well 
as  singing.  Once  in  the  American 
Chapel,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  the  some- 
what fastidious  leader  asked,  concern- 
ing this  piece,  whether  the  text  of  it, 
in  the  hymn-book  there  used,  was  the 
mane  as  in  the  Bible,  or  as  in  the  Psalter 
of  the  Prayer-Book.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  to  well-informed  people  that 
this  is  not  one  of  David's  psalms.  It 
was  composed  full  a  thousand  years 
before  the  version  of  King  James  was 
made,  or  the  English  Book  of  Prayer 
compiled.  We  cannot  be  certain  that 
Ambrose,  the  Bishop  of  Milan,  was  the 
author  of  it;  but  it  has  by  many  of  the 
best  authorities  been  credited  to  him; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  having 
been  written  in  the  fourth  century. 
Ton  will  be  interested  if  I  read  to  you 
a  paragraph  from  "Christian  Life  in 
Song  "  by  Mrs.  Charles.  She  says  of  the 
Te  Dewn :  '  *  It  is  at  once  a  hymn,  a  creed, 
and  a  prayer;  or  rather  it  is  a  creed 
taking  wing,  and  soaring  heavenward. 
It  is  faith  seized  with  a  sudden  joy  as 
she  counts  her  treasures,  and  laying 
them  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  in  a  song.  It 
is  the  incense  of  prayer  rising  so  near 
the  rainbow  round  the  throne  as  to 
catch  itfi  light  and  become  radiant,  as 
well  as  fragrant — a  cloud  of  incense 
illumined  with  a  cloud  of  glory."  So 
famous  has  this  canticle  grown  to  be 
in  history,  that,   for  centuries,  when 


high  days  of  success  have  summoned 
the  Church  at  large  to  praise,  the  lan- 
guage of  prelate  and  emperor  and  king 
has  been  the  same:  '*Let  the  TV  Deum 

be  sung !" 

«  •  •  •  • 

It  is  time  we  had  a  little  sermon  also 
in  our  Praise -Service;  and  it  can  be 
made  out  of  a  song  as  well  as  out  of  a 
passage  of  Gk>d's  Word.  For  it  happens 
that  one  of  our  best-prized  hymns  has 
in  it,  delivered  in  a  most  remarkable 
way,  the  entire  Gospel  of  divine  grace 
in  a  succession  of  doctrines;  and  still 
the  versification  is  graceful,  flowing  and 

beautiful: 

'*  Not  aU  the  blood  of  beaits." 

We  know  it  was  penned  by  Dr.  Isaac 

Watts,  of  Southampton,  the  father  of 

hymnology  in  the  English  language. 

We  must  read  it  over  carefully  together 

for  a  fitting  analysis. 

It  begins  with  the  lost  state  of  man, 

utterly  hopeless  in  his  ruin,  deeply  in 

pain,  guilty  before  the  law,  broken  and 

sad: 

"Not  aU  the  blood  of  beMts 
On  Jewish  altazs  slain. 
Ck>Qld  giye  the  gulltj  conscience  peace, 
Or  wash  away  the  stain." 

The  picture  is  melancholy  and  full  of 
shame.  Every  attempt  at  self-justifi- 
cation is  fruitless.  Not  only  Jewish 
sacrifices  on  the  altar,  but  Hindoo  self- 
tortures  in  personal  mutilation ;  Lu- 
ther's creeping  up  Pilate's  stair-case  on 
his  bare  knees;  Madame  Guyon's  fool- 
ish expedient  of  putting  peas  in  her 
shoes  for  a  penance;  hermits'  poverty, 
devotees'  flagellation  with  whips  —all 
are  of  no  use;  they  cannot  cleanse  the 
pollution,  nor  allay  the  suffering,  nor 
stay  the  doom  of  the  fallen  soul  of  man. 
<*Bnt  Christ  the  hearenly  Lamb 

Takes  aU  onr  sins  awaj; 
A  sacrifice  of  nobler  name 

And  richer  blood  than  they." 
When  Henry  Obookiah,  the  heathen 
boy,  who  was  brought  across  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands  to  be  educated,  asked 
how  it  could  be  that  Jesus,  being  only 
one  person,  could  make  an  atonement 
for  every  one— men,  women  and  chil- 
dren— being  so  many,  his  teacher  in- 
forms us  that  she  bowed  her  head  in 
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silent  prayer  for  aid  in  an  attempt  to 
answer  bin  qnestion;  then  she  loosed 
fronn  the  fringe  of  her  dress  some  small 
worthless  beads  in  the  trimming— qnite 
a  quantity,  a  little  pile — and  laid  these 
in  one  of  his  hands;  then  she  suddenly 
drew  off  her  jeweled  wedding-ring  and 
placed  it  in  the  palm  of  the  other,  and 
bade  him  decide  which  was  most  val- 
uable. The  bright  lad  caught  the  illus- 
tration in  an  instant  of  delight;  Jesus 
was  **  nobler"  than  a  whole  race  of  sin- 
ful men;  and  atonement  does  not  go  by 
measure  of  numbers,  but  by  measure 
of  worth;  Christ  was  a  Prince  of  the 
••blood,"  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
So,  when  He  died,  His  death  was  suffi- 
cient for  all  of  us — for  all  who  ever 
lived  on  the  earth,  if  they  would  believe 
on  Him  and  lovingly  serve  Him.  Only 
we  must  receive  the  advantage  of  it  by 
faith,  and  on  condition  of  immediate 
repentance. 

*•  My  fidth  would  lay  her  hand 

On  that  dear  head  of  Thine, 
While  like  a  i>enitent  I  stand. 

And  there  confess  my  sin." 
Under  the  laws  of  Moses  most  of  us  will 
remember  the  guilty  or  •'  unclean'*  man 
must  bring  his  lamb  to  be  slain  at  the 
altar;  but  as  he  passed  it  to  the  priest, 
he  must  lay  his  hand  on  the  head  of 
the  animal,  to  show  that  it  was  his  own 
offering,  and  that  he  wished  to  transfer 
his  sins  to  it  as  his  sacrifice.  So  when 
it  was  slain,  it  was  as  if  he  himself  had 
been  slain.  Thus  Jesus  is  the  "Lamb 
of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world."  A  penitent  sinner  seems  to 
lay  his  hand  upon  Christ's  head.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  he  is  "crucified  with 
Christ"  when  Christ  dies. 

"My  soul  looks  back  to  see 

The  burdens  Tbou  didst  bear. 
When  hanging  on  the  cursed  tree. 
And  hopes  her  guilt  was  there." 

Often  we  close  our  eyes  as  if  in  medita- 
tion; and,  recalling  the  sorrowful  scene 
at  Calvary,  we  seem  to  see  the  Savior 
dying  on  the  cross;  we  remember  the 
verse  in  Isaiah's  prophecy  which  de- 
clares that  'Hhe  Lord  hath  laid  on  him 
the  iniquity  of  us  all ;"  and  we  trust 
that  the  sins  for  which  He  is  making 
atonement  include  ours — our  own  —all 


of  the  sins  wo  ever  committed.  Then 
when  He  says,  "It  is  finished,"  we  know 
we  are  justified;  there  is  no  more  onrse; 
the  "handwriting  against  us"  is  for- 
ever taken  away;  it  was  "nailed  to  His 
cross  "  to  show  it  was  completely  atoned 
for  and  paid;  and,  oh !  how  full  our 
souls  are  with  joy ! 
"Believing,  we  rejoice 

To  see  the  corse  remove; 
We  bless  the  Lamb  with  cheerful  voioe. 

And  sing  His  dying  love.** 

Let  us  sing  the  hymn  slowly,  and  try  to 

mean  in  our  hearts  that  depth  of  peace 

and  thanksgiving  which  our  voices  are 

saying. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  time  to  close  this  service;  and  I 
will  give  out  one  new  hymn,  which  it 
will  please  you  to  commit  to  memory  at 
home : 

"  Hear  my  prayer,  O  heavenly  Father  !** 
Let  me  tell  yon  the  quaint  story  of  this 
exquisite  piece  of  poetry:  Some  years 
ago,  while  Charles  Dickens  was  the 
editor  of  the  magazine  called  HouseJiold 
WordSt  there  was  issued  each  season 
an  extra  number  especially  appropriate 
to  Christmas  and  the  holidays,  filled 
with  stories,  often  taken  up  entirely 
with  one  of  good  length  and  fine  skill. 
In  1856,  there  was  published  a  tale  en- 
titled "  The  Wreck  of  the  Golden  Mary." 
This  was  written  by  a  lady  who  keeps 
herself  in  much  reserve;  she  then  lived 
in  York,  England,  and  was  known  by 
the  literary  name  of  •*  Holme  Lee,"  but 
her  real  name  was  Harriet  Parr.  Now^ 
in  this  story,  two  shipwrecked  sailors 
are  floating  around  night  and  day,  shel- 
terless, upon  the  sea  in  an  open  boat, 
no  land,  no  ship  in  sight,  no  hope. 
They  fall  to  telling  incidents  of  their 
previous  lives;  and  one  of  them  says 
very  gently  that  he  remembers  a  child's 
hymn  that  he  used  to  sing,  one  that  his 
mother  taught  him;  and  then  he  repeats 
this — the  one  which  we  are  going  to 
learn.  It  was  evidently  composed  for 
the  story  in  the  magazine;  for  we  know 
of  no  other  religious  poems  by  the  same 
writer.  But  it  proved  so  pathetic  and 
beautiful  that  each  reader  was  touched 
by  it;  and  at  last  it  was  caught  up  for 
real  use  by  the  compilers,  and  trans- 
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ferred  to  oar  h  jmn-books.  For  a  dos- 
ing song  to-night  it  will  be  qnite  appro- 
priate. And  then,  with  the  benediction, 


we  shall  separate,  thanking  God  for  these 
voices*  and  hearts  He  has  given  us  with 
which  we  may  praise  Him. 


EDITORIAL    SECTION. 

HINTS  AT   THE  MSANINa  OF   TSZTS. 

Strvot  to  explain  thy  doctrine  by  thy  K/;.— Pseob. 


Christian  Cnltnre. 

Make  mo  Pbovision  fob  the  Flesh. 

Fut  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make 
not  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the 
huts  thereof, —Rom.  xiii:  14. 

This  text  covers  the  key-spot  in  the 
battlefield  of  every  man's  straggle  with 
his  own  evil  natnre.  It  was  St.  Angus- 
tine's  conversion  text.  Neither  in  his 
own  thoughts  nor  in  the  writings  of 
heathen  moralists,  conld  he  find  a 
method  by  which  even  his  tremendous 
will  could  conquer  the  array  of  his  pas- 
sions. But  his  philosophic  mind,  in- 
tensified by  his  sharp  experience,  saw 
the  profound  wisdom  and  practicality 
of  the  text,  and  he  wrote:  ** Instantly 
at  the  end  of  this  sentence,  by  a  light 
of  serenity  infused  into  my  heart,  all 
the  darkness  vanished  away." 

Two  precepts  in  the  text.  Take  the 
latter  first:  **Make  not  provision,**  etc. 
''Provision  *'  in  its  primary  meaning — 
not  something  provided,  but  the  act  of 
mind  ;  pro-video,  foreseeing,  anticipat- 
ing, thinking  about;  as  Godet  trans- 
lates, **  Be  not  preoccupied  with  the  flesh 
to  excite  its  lusts."  Contrast  with  cur- 
rent maxims:  **  Fight  down  your  lusts;" 
**Curb  your  appetites;"  *'  Watch  them 
cloaely."  Paul  says:  "Don't  watch 
them;  don't  think  of  them;  put  a  moat 
filled  with  the  waters  of  oblivion  to 
them  about  your  heart."  The  thought 
of  old  passions — eVen  thought  against 
them 'Stirs  them  up.  A  drunkard  try- 
ing to  reform  has  often  been  unfavor- 
ably affected  by  the  vivid  description 
of  the  fatal  fascination  of  the  cup, 
(though  the  description  has  been  in- 
tended to  deter  him)  and  gone  from  the 
temperance  meeting  to  the  saloon.  A 
reformed  man  remarked  that  he  did  not 
dare  to  stop  "  even  to  hate  his  old  pas- 


sion; he  must  have  nothing,  nothing  to 
do  with  it."  Paul  says:  *'  Sin,  taking 
occasion  by  the  commandment, wrought 
in  me  all  manner  of  concupiscence." 

** But,"  replies  the  tempted,  **I  can- 
not help  thinking  of  these  vile  things; 
they  think  themselves  into  me."  Hence 
the  other  maxim  of  the  text:  '*  Put  yeon 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.**  Completely  cover 
your  soul,  preoccupy  your  mind  with, 
let  your  affections  be  abs^orbed  in,  l«-t 
your  energies  be  exhausted  by,  those 
things  for  which  Christ  stands.  Drive 
out  the  darkness  by  filling  the  room 
with  light 

Clothe  the  mind  by  holy  medilations, 
1.  ''Whatsoever  things  are  true,  pure, 
lovely,  think  on  these  things."  2.  Pan- 
oply the  will  in  a  thoroughly  consecrated 
purpose.  3.  Put  on  Christ's  grace  of 
aionemenL  No  man  ever  had  sufficient 
heart  to  fight  evil  to  the  end,  who  did 
not  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  the  sins 
of  the  past.  4.  Invest  yourself  with 
the  spirit  of  prayerfulnens  ("pray  with- 
out ceasing"),  which  will  bring  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


Beviral  Senrice. 

SUBBOSSIOM  ,THX  BeST  DbFENOB. 

Neither  yield  ye  your  members  as  tn^ru- 
ments  of  unrighteousness  wUo  sin;  hut 
yield  yourselves  unto  God,  as  those  that 
are  alive  from  the  dead,  atui  your  m«7i»- 
hers  as  instruments  of  righteousness  unto 
(?od.— Bom.vi:  13. 

The  following  illustration  brings  out 
admirably  the  spirit  of  this  passage  and 
suggests  a  very  effective  way  of  treating 
it.  Having  offended  the  Bomans, 
whose  power  was  incomparably  superior 
to  their  own,  the  Tusculeans  were 
threatened  with  vengeance  by  the 
marching  of  Camillus,  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  army,  toward  their  country 
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OoDBoioos  of  their  inability  to  oope 
with  such  an  adversary,  they  adopted 
the  following  method  of  appeasing  him: 
They  declined  to  make  resistance,  set 
open  their  gates,  and  applied  them- 
selyes  qoietly  to  their  proper  business, 
resoMng  to  snbmit,  since  they  found  it 
impossible  to  contend.  Gamillus,  on 
entering  their  city,  was  struck  with 
their  prudence  and  spake  as  follows : 
"  You  only  of  all  people  have  found  out 
the  true  method  of  abating  the  Boman 
fury;  and  your  submission  has  proved 
your  best  defence.  Upon  these  terms 
we  can  no  more  find  it  in  our  hearts  to 
injure  you,  than,  upon  other  considera- 
tions, you  could  have  found  power  to 
oppose  us."  Thus  the  chief  induce- 
ment for  a  sinner  to  submit  to  God  is  a 
persuasion  that  he  is  not  inexorable, 
but  that  there  is  forgiveness  with  Him 
through  Jesns  Christ. 

Oommanion  Service. 

Bid  ths  pwple  thai  do  know  their  OodahaU 
he  strong  and  do  exploits,— Dan.  xi :  32. 
At  the  communion  table  Christ  is 
specially  present  in  the  breaking  of 
bread  and  in  partaking  of  the  cup. 
There  is  no  place  this  side  of  heaven 
more  sacred  or  touch ingly  solemn. 
Multitudes  of  Christians  have  found  it 
to  be  quite  on  the  verge  of  heaven,  and 
have  felt  the  power  of  Divine  quicken- 
ing, and  have  gone  from  the  place  full 
of  faith  and  exultant  joy.  Such  a  con- 
tact with  Jesus,  such  signal  manifesta- 
tions of  a  higher  life  and  power,  ought 
to  yield  corresponding  results.  Com- 
ing into  more  intimate  contact  with 
Him;  partaking  anew  of  His  Divine  na- 
ture ;  drinking  deeper  draughts  of  His 
infinite  love,  we  should  depart  with 
higher  resolves,  with   grander  aspira- 


tions, with  an  increase  of  spiritual 
power  and  consecration  to  the  liaater'a 
service. 


Funeral  Serriee. 

Light  Enough  to  Oct  Home. 
Dhtathe  daydavoru—2  Peter,  i:  19. 
The  Christian  life  is  a  battle  with 
darkness.  We  have  to  feel  our  way 
along  at  every  step.  Our  pathway 
seems  obscure  and  uncertain.  There 
are  turns,  and  crooks,  and  cross  roads, 
and  sideways,  all  along  the  pilgrim'a 
journey.  Clouds,  and  darkness,  and 
fogs  obscure  his  course  so  that  at  times 
he  cannot  see  a  step  ahead.  But  yet 
above  and  beyond  there  is  light ;  "the 
morning  cometh  I "  Down  through  the 
dense  cloud  and  the  murky  atmos- 
phere and  the  yellow  fog,  the  light  of 
Heaven — the  lamp  of  Good's  Word- 
oasts  its  rays  to  guide  the  traveler. 
That  light  is  sufficient,  even  amid  the 
appalling  darkness  of  sin,  and  the  perils 
which  beset  his  path,  to  conduct  him 
in  safety  to  his  heavenly  home.  Thomaa 
Hughes  tells  a  characteristic  and  illus- 
trative anecdote  of  starting  out  one 
winter's  night  with  his  friend,  Charlea 
Kingsley,  to  walk  down  to  Chelsea,  and 
of  their  being  caught  in  a  dense  fog  be- 
fore they  reached  Hyde  Park  Comer. 
«•  Both  of  us,"  says  Mr.  Hughes,  •*  knew 
the  way  well,  but  we  lost  it  half  a  dozen 
times,  and  Kingsley*s  spirits  seemed  ta 
rise  as  the  fog  thickened.  'Isn't  this 
like  life  ? '  he  said,  after  one  of  our 
blunders,  *  a  deep  yellow  fog  all  round, 
with  a  dim  light  here  and  there  shining 
through.  You  grope  your  way  on  from 
one  lamp  to  another,  and  you  go  up 
wrong  streets  and  back  again.  But  you 
get  home  ai  last ;  there  is  always  light  enough 
forthatr** 
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SEBHONIO  GBinCXSH. 

A  prea^erAoutd  be  a  Kving  man,  and  Orive  to  get  hold  qf  his  oontemporariet ;  yet  nearly  aU  the  good 
fkai  preachere  do  it  done,  not  by  new  trutht,  but  by  old  truths  with  freth  oombinaJtum,  iOuKtraHon,  appUoa-^ 
tion,  esqterienee—^mt  by  old  trutke;  yea  and  qfUn  repeated  in  eimiUur  phraie.  toithmU  apology  and  vrithout 
/ear.— Db.  Bboadu8. 


A  Qood  FlAn  a&d  a  Coxnmeni 

"Sklim"  sends  us  the  outline  of  a 
sermon  for  criticism,  on  John  xii:  32 — 
"  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all 
men  unto  me."    There  are  so  many  ex- 


cellent features  in  the  plan  that  we  ven«^ 
ture  to  correct  the  outline,  which  i& 
very  loose-jointed,  and  has  too  many^ 
points  in  presenting  it.  Written  out  it 
would  make  a  sermon  two  hours  long. 
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As  the  antlior  is  a  beginner,  ^we  are  spar- 
ing in  oar  critioism. 

Theme:  The  Mighty  Magnet 

The  attiBction  of  gravitation  la  an  Invialble 
force,  whose  centre  Is  the  ann.  Tbia  natnral 
force  Ohiatratee  tiie  attracUTe  power  of  the 


L  He  Crot$  attraeU  bjf  Ut  exhibition  of  Jtuticc 
Ood  tiiereby  "  declaree  hia  rlghteonanesa  In  the 
fbrglTeneea  of  alna,"  and  ahowa  himaelf  to  be 
-jnat  while  he  joatiflee."    Bom.  ill:  29. 

1.  YioUted  law  demanda  the  punlahment  of 
the  guilty.  Thla  principle  la  inherent  in  nuui'a 
oonadenoe.  There  ia  a  diatinction  between 
chaatiaement  and  punlahment  The  one  origi- 
natee  in  love,  and  ita  end  la  the  good  of  the 
offender;  the  other  originatea  in  jnatice,  and  ita 
end  ia  the  mAintenanee  of  the  majeety  of  law. 
a.  Hie  Croaa  of  Chriat  aatiaflea  the  demand  of 
eonadence  for  jnatice.  Chriat  la  "the  propitlar 
tion  for  our  aina.'*  3  John  ii:  2.  (a)  The  anffer- 
inga  of  Ohriat  were  penaL  He  bore  oor  aina. 
"The  chaatiaement  of  oor  peace  waa  on  him." 
laa.  Uli:  4-6.  He  waa  "made  a  cnrae  for  ua." 
QaL  iii:  IS.  "  Ood  made  him  to  be  ain  for  na. 
iriio  knew  no  ain."  2  Cor.  t:  21.  (6)  The  aoffer- 
inga  of  Chriat  were  vioariout,  Thia  truth  reata 
upon  tiie  plain  teaching  of  Scripture:  "He  died 
fir  onrtiHt,  according  to  the  Scripture."  1  Cor. 
XT:  3.  {€}  All  the  difflenltiea  of  thia  truth  find 
their  practical  eolntion  in  the  union  of  the  be- 
lierer  with  Chriat  "Having our heartaaprinkled 
from  an  evil  conacience."    Heb.  x:  22. 

n.  The  CrotM  of  Ckritt  aUracU  by  its  exhibition 
^Love,  1.  It  haa  ita  origin  in  love.  "Hereby 
pflvoeiTe  we  the  love  of  Ood."  1  John  iU:  16. 
2.  It  reconcilea  the  attributee  of  Ood.  The  aub- ' 
atttntion  of  Chriat  for  ainnera  ia  not  a  mere  arbi- 
trary interference.  "Mercy  and  truth  are  met 
together;  righteooaneae  and  peace  have  Idaaed 
aach  other."  Pa.  Ixxxv:  10.  8.  The  aacriflce  of 
the  dtMB  waa  voluntary,  and  in  accordance  with 
a  covenant  arrangement  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son.    John  x:  17, 18. 

in.  T  his  exhibition  of  Love  and  Justice  in  the  Crou 
9f  Christ  is  the  mighty  magnet  of  the  spiritual  world, 
L  The  power  which  dxawa  near  to  the  croaa  la 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  John  xvi:  8-11. 
2.  There  ia  no  paaaion,  affection,  or  deaire  of 
the  human  heart  which  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot 
subdue  by  the  croaa.  8.  The  attractive  power 
of  the  croaa.  through  the  influencee  of  the  Holy 
spirit*  are  the  aame  yeaterday.  tOKlay,  and  for* 


There  are  a  hnndred  good  ways  of 
making  a  good  sermon,  and  this  is  one 
of  them.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  technical 
to  be  adopted  as  a  nniform  method;  bat 
no  wise  minister  will  confine  himself  to 
any  one  way  of  sermonizing.  An  occa- 
sional disoonrse  setting  forth  in  clear 
definitions  the  great  doctrine  of  the 


cross,  and  explaining  the  terms  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  sanctified  as  the 
symbols  of  these  doctrines,  will  not 
only  interest  the  people,  bnt  tone  them 
up  to  high  thinking.  Foil-grown  men 
oaght  not  to  be  always  fed  with  milk. 
The  Church  should  not  be  made  a  mex& 
nursery  for  babes.  Theology  must  al- 
ways be  the  basis  of  good  preaching: 
and  in  the  preaching  of  one  who  hon- 
ors the  Word  of  God,  didactic  and  bib* 
lical  theology  will  ultimately  blend  to- 
gether. It  might  be  said  that  this  out- 
line smells  strongly  of  the  seminary:  it- 
is  evidently  the  production  of  a  young 
man.  But  if  this  be  a  defect,  it  is  off- 
set by  the  constant  reference  to  Scrip- 
ture, which  in  the  working  out  of  the 
plan  will  doubtless  make  the  discourse 
largely  expository.  As  there  is  no  good 
horse  of  a  bad  color,  so  no  plan  of  a  ser- 
mon is  bad  which  in  its  development 
brings  the  living  Word  of  God  home  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  An  outline 
is  only  a  thread  on  which  to  string  the 
pearls  of  revealed  truth.  The  popular 
prejudice  against  doctrinal  preachings 
though  chargeable  somewhat  to  a  cold 
and  sapless  mode  of  preaching,  is  due 
mainly  to  the  opposition  of  the  human 
heart  to  the  doctrines  of  the  cross.  Doc- 
trine saturated  with  Scripture,  and  set 
on  fire  by  a  loving  zeal,  is  the  great 
want  of  our  time.  This  outline,  worked 
out  in  this  way,  would  make  an  excel- 
lent sermon. 


Too  Kuch  OutliBO. 

I  have  heard  Bro. .    His  analysis 

of  the  subject  was,  apparently,  perfect. 
It  was  more  than  a  complete  skeleton — 
reminding  me  rather  of  the  system  of 
human  nerves  which  I  had  seen  in  the 
anatomical  museum— so  full  ^and  so 
logically  arranged  was  it,  from  heavy- 
plexus  to  finest  filament  of  thought.  Tet 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  sermon  waa 
equally  devoid  of  vitality — killed  by 
the  process  of  anatomizing.  If  the 
preacher  had  the  time,  and  his  audi- 
ence the  patience  for  a  discourse  two 
hours  long,  as  in  the  days  of  our  fathers^ 
he  might  have  made  it  as  great  a  sermon 
as  one  of  Saurin's;  but  in  the  half  hour 
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allowed  he  ooald  only  enumerate  the 
points,  without  impressing  any  of  them. 
There  was  no  room  for  illustration,  no 
opportunity  for  unction. 

Preachers  should  remember  that  ser- 
mons are  not  treatises  upon  the  topics 
they  select.  The  amount  of  matter 
they  contain  should  be  limited  by  the 
preacher's  ability  to  force  it  into  the 
appreciation  of  the  ordinary  hearer, 
and  to  stir  with  it  his  emotion  and  reso- 
lution. A  few  salient  points  are  all 
that  the  most  gifted  orator  can  use  with 
effect.  Minute  subdivisions,  however 
dosely  they  may  belong  to  the  subject, 
are  like  the  coves  along  the  river,  in 
which  the  force  of  the  current  is  not 
felt. 

A  great  preacher,  who  makes  careful 
preparation  but  speaks  without  notes, 
, tells  us  that  in  the  heat  of  speaking  he 
often  forgets  points  which  in  the  study 
seemed  to  be  very  important;  but,  re- 
Tiewing  his  sermon  after  delivery,  he 
invariably  discovers  that  it  has  been 
improved  by  the  omissions.  Another 
says  that  he  often  throws  away  the  en- 
tire outline,  devoting  himself  to  only 
the  first  point,  making  it  the  theme  and 
changing  his  text  to  fit  it.  Bobertson, 
of  Brighton,  generally  made  but  two 
points;  Chalmers  was  often  content  with 
one,  which  was  not  only  the  centre  but 
also  the  circumference  of  the  glowing 
orbit  of  his  discourse.  Young  preach- 
ers should  cultivate  the  power  of  ampli- 
fying single  truths,  pouring  over  them 
the  brightness  of  their  best  imagina- 
tion, expanding  them  with  the  fervor 
of  their  deepest  spirituality,  and  im- 
pressing them  upon  faith  and  con- 
science. Here  is  popular  power,  the 
loss  of  which  no  mere  logic  and  Ream- 
ing caa  compensate. 

A  PSBAGHEB  IN  THE  PeW. 


Time  Spent  on  a  Sermon. 

It  is  doubtless  a  fact  that  the  grow- 
ing custom  of  preaching  without  notes 
is  a  great  time-saving  custom.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  however,  that  in  a  multitude 
of  cases  it  tends  to  a  more  superficial, 
desultory  and  imperfect  preparation 
than  would  be  made  by  the  same  preach- 


ers if  they  were  to  write  out  their  ser- 
mons in  full.  True,  a  man  may  writs 
his  sermon  and  get  no  more  thought 
into  it,  and  arrange  his  materials  no 
more  lucidly  and  logically  and  effective- 
ly than  if  he  were  to  extemporize  it; 
but  this,  we  think,  would  be  the  esecep- 
tion^  particularly  so  far  as  the  younger 
portion  of  the  clergy  are  concerned. 
Writing  is  necessary  to  compactness, 
to  condensation,  to  precision  and  finish 
and  cumulative  force  and  climactic 
power.  We  are  aU  too  afraid  (vf  spending 
time  on  our  sermons.  We  are  tempted 
continually,  by  one  reason  or  another, 
to  make  a  hurried,  immature  presenta- 
tion of  God's  trutb,  even  though  we 
know  that  the  salvation  of  souls  de- 
pends upon  it.  Says  on  eminent  writer 
on  Homiletics — on'e  whose  sermons 
were  masterly  specimens  of  the  sacred 
art  of  preaching :  "Some  of  the  first 
sermons  of  a  young  man  may,  with  ad- 
yantage,  receive  the  thought  and  labor 
of  weeks  and  even  months,  instead  of 
days."  President  Porter,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, in  writing  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher, 
says  that  '*  he  often  spent  tieo  weeks  on  a 
sermon";  and  he  adds:  '*It  was  this 
painstaking,  this  thoroughness,  this 
patient  working  over  and  working  up 
his  materifil  that  make  his  sermons 
models  of  strength  and  perfectness  and 
effectiveness,  for  all  time."  The  preach- 
ers of  this  fast,  bustling  and  superficial 
age  may  take  a  useful  lesson  from  such 
an  example. 


Tact  in  the  Pulpit. 

Is  there  not  often  a  lack  of  this  qual- 
ity in  our  preachers,  which  occasions 
sharp  criticism  and  mischief?  For  in- 
stance, a  leading  metropolitan  pastor 
curtly  bade  a  poor  woman  seated  in  the 
gallery,  whose  child  cried,  to  leave  the 
church.  Would  his  Master  have  done 
the  like  ?  Was  it  in  keeping  with  the 
religion  he  was  there  to  teach  ?  Was  it 
humane,  or  gentlemanly?  Had  he  met 
the  trifling  incident  with  proper  (ac(he 
would  not  have  wounded  to  the  quick 
that  mother's  heart,  and  shocked  as  he 
did  the  sensibilities  of  the  entire  congre- 
gation.   Another  pastor  we  know  of,  in 
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similar  circamstAnces,  in  a  few  sympa- 
thetic words,  bade  the  mother  not  to  be 
disquieted.  Which  of  the  two  showed 
\adL7 

Another  instance:  A  country  village 
was  about  to  be  visited  by  a  "  show  '* 
of  doabtfal  propriety.    The  pastor  was 
greatly  exercised  about  it,  and  on  the 
Sunday  preceding,  preached  a  loud  ser- 
mon against  it.     Is  it  a  marvel  that  the 
majority  of  his  hearers  went  to  the 
show?    It  was  "human  nature  "to  do 
so.     The  village  pulpit  did  more  to 
'  advertise  "  the  show  than  a  thousand 
showbills,  and    naturally  excited    the 
wish  of  his  hearers  to  see  and  judge. for 
themselves. 

Mr.  A.  is  an  earnest,  conscientious 
man,  but  he  has  the  habit  of  taking 
into  the  pulpit  the  petty  disputes  and 
gossiping  of  the  parish,  and  thereby 
sows  the  seeds  of  jealousies  and  divis- 
i<ms,  and  keeps  it  in  a  perpetual  fer- 
ment. Now,  a  fair  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  a  modicum  of  common 
sense,  should  teach  a  pastor  that  he  can 
not  take  a  more  effectual  course  to  keep 
alive  and  intensify  the  yery  evils  he  is 
anxious  to  root  out. 

*'  Tact"  is  a  virtue,  a  gift  of  no  mean 
order.  It  is  a  subtle  quality  which 
eludes  definition,  but  is  instinctively 
recognized.  It  is  an  indescribable 
toaob,  like  the  fingers  of  a  master  on 
an  instrument,  which  indicates  genius, 


wisdom,  and  consummate  skill.  Every 
minister  should  siyidy  this  high  art.  It 
is  an  element  that  enters  into  all 
preaching,  all  pastoral  work,  all  posi- 
tions and  spheres  of  life.  "Do  not 
suppose,"  says  Southey,  "that  I  could 
not  make  myself  sensible  to  iaci  as  well 
as  to  svghi^  and  assume  corporeality  as 
well  as  form."     

Imitation. 

''little  children,  keep  yourselves  from 
idols."  Inutate  no  man  servilely,  how- 
ever great  he  may  be.  Gall  no  man  mas- 
ter. Each  person  should  develop  what- 
ever of  originality  he  possesses ;  get 
hints  from  any  source,  from  every 
source,  but  be  sure  that  you  digest  and 
assimilate  what  you  gather;  otherwise 
it  is  not  yours,  it  is  a  foreign  substance, 
a  quotation.  Undigested  meat  in  your 
stomach  is  not  yours  ;  proof  that  you 
have  paid  for  it  and  that  you  have  eaten 
it  is  no  proof  that  it  belongs  to  you. 
Until  digested  and  assimilated  it  is  a 
mere  quotation  from  some  ox  or  sheep. 
An  idea  once  thoroughly  mastered, 
thoroughly  assimilated  by  you,  is  yours, 
as  much  as  is  the  bit  of  lamb  you  ate 
yesterday,  and  which  now  is  coursing 
through  your  veins  and  is  being  depos- 
ited here  and  there  to  take  the  place  of 
wasted  tissue.  Don't  mistake;  there  is 
a  broad  distinction  between  learning 
from  others  and  imitating  others.  Wise 
the  man  who  comprehends  it. 


^•^ 


FBEACHEBS  fiZCHANQINQ  VISWS. 

BftUgHHingiktUnxh  of  another  toe  leoaen  not  our  own  light. 


Prof.  Gtodtt  0&  Bonuuis. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  Prof.  Godet*s 
most  valuable  article  in  Dec.  Hoac.  Mon. 
It  helps  me  to  enjoy  afresh  the  Com- 
mentary by  the  same  author.  It  is  a 
feast  to  follow  so  clear  and  devout  a 
student  of  Paul.  But  may  I,  through 
jour  Rsvixw,  ask  the  able  Prof,  to  give 
mi  a  criticism  on  the  following  modifi- 
cation of  his  treatment  of  Chap.  7  and 
Sanctification.  After  he  casts  the 
••glance  backward"  (vii:  14),  does  he 
fiot  introduce  a  new  thought  at  verse 
15,  viz. :  the  warfare  realized  in  every 
(SinstiafCs  life  between  his  fleshly,  car- 
aaI  nature  and  the  spiritual  nature? 


Does  he  not  show  that  pradicaUy  sano- 
tifioation  is  the  mastery  of  the  spirit- 
ual over  the  fleshly  nature,  and  the  final 
victory?  Does  he  not  distinctly  say  that 
he  is  talking  first  about  tbe  divine  mor- 
al law,  and  then  about  a  "different  law" 
in  our  members ;  and  does  not  the 
change  of  tense  from  veri^e  15,  where  he 
leaves  his  past,  and  comes  again  into 
his  present  experience,  show  that  he  is 
as  a  Christian  dealing  with  this  dual 
and  duel—i.e.,  the  twofold  natures  in 
their  essential  warfare — and  his  final 
victory  over  this  body  of  death  through 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  sinner  ur^usHfled  has  no  such 
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experience  or  coofliot  It  is  only  the 
jastified  soal,  pressing  on  toward  the 
goal,  sanotification»  that  must  contend 
against  the  old  nature,  crncify  it,  sub- 
due it  Spiritually,  of  course,  Christ 
is  made,  not  only  justification,  butsano- 
tification.  Edwabd  S.  Stonx. 

Ddavoartt  0, 


<( 


Late  at  Church. 

Z.  T.  X.''  (HoM.  MoN.,  Deo.)  asks: 
••What  shall  I  do?"  The  evil  he  com- 
plains of  is,  ••  that  his  people  will  persist 
in  coming  late  to  church."  As  an  itiner- 
ant I  have  been  appointed  several  times 
to  the  pastoral  oversight  of  congrega- 
tions said  to  be  addicted  to  this  evil. 
My  remedy  (and  it  has  never  failed)  is,  to 
commence  servicea  promptly  cU  the  hour  ap- 
pointed. I  wait  for  no  one.  If  the  or- 
ganist or  chorister  is  not  there  I  do  my 
own  singing,  or  let  it  fail,  and  proceed 
with  the  sermon.  I  never  beg  or  scold, 
or  repeat  the  hour  of  service  after  def- 
initely announcing  it  once  in  the  pres- 
ence of  my  people.  I  proceed  to  occupy 
that  hour  as  though  it  was  the  only  one 
I  had  any  right  to.  My  people  inva- 
riably catch  the  idea.    It  is  a  plan  well 

worth  the  trying.  S 

Ripley,  N,  T. 

ANOTHSB  EXPXBIENCE. 

The  experience  of  the  author  ••  From 
the  Stage-Ooach  to  the  Pulpit"  ought 
to  be  suggestive  to  ••Z.  Y.  X."  He  was 
troubled  with  people  coming  in  late, 
and  hit  upon  this  plan  to  break  up  the 
habit.  He  had  just  begun  preaching 
when  in  came  Bro.  A.  He  stopped 
preaching  and  said,  **I  see  that  Bro.  A. 
has  just  come  in.  I  do  not  wish  him 
to  miss  any  of  the  sermon,  so  I  will  just 
repeat  it  for  his  benefit"  And  he  reput- 
ed the  text  and  the  part  of  the  sermon  al- 
ready spoken.  Soon  after  in  came  Bro. 
B.  Again  he  stopped  and  said  he  want- 
ed Bro.  B.  to  hear  all  the  sermon,  and 
would  repeat  for  his  benefit  the  text 
and  what  he  had  already  said.  A  few 
minutes  later  Bro.  0.  put  in  an  appenr- 
ance,  and  the  process  was  repented  for 
him.  And  so  on  for  as  many  as  came 
in  late  that  day.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  after  that  everybody  was  on  time. 


But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
success  of  a  method  depends  upon  the 
man.  What  succeeds  in  the  hands  of 
one  man  very  frequently  fails  in  the- 
hands  of  nnothf  r.  S.  M.  J. 

STILL   ANOTHXB. 

The  service  may  be  too  long  and 
tedious,  especially  the  introductory 
part  And  many  wait  till  the  prelimin* 
ary  services  are  over.  My  remedy  is 
brief  prayers,  short  hymns,  half-hour's- 
sermon,  fresh,  well  studied  and  point- 
ed—the whole  service  not  exceeding  one 
hour.  I  have  tried  this  plan  and  found 
it  effective.  B.  D. 

Princeton,  Ky. 

Casting  Lots  in  the  Prayer  Meeting. 

I  have  found  so  much  benefit  in  the- 
following  plan  that  I  venture  to  submit 
it  to  my  brethren.  I  select  the  topic 
the  preceding  week,  and  arrange  the 
passages  after  the  plan  of  **  Bible  read- 
ings." These  are  written  on  slips  and 
folded,  together  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  blanks  to  make  a  slip  for  each 
one  present,  and  distributed,  with  re- 
quest that  those  drawing  filled  slips 
would  read  the  passages  indicated  at 
the  next  meeting  and  make  any  com- 
ments desired.  The  sisters  and  younger 
brethren  are  permitted  to  read  their 
comments.  At  the  next  meeting  the 
following  service  occurred : 

Topic:  The  Ctood  Shsphebd.  John 
x:  11-16;  Is.  liii. 

L  The  Sheep.  1.  Astray,  Is.  liii:  6;  1 
Pet  ii:  25;  Bom.  iii:  10.  2.  In  the  midst 
of  wolves.  Mattx:  16.  3.  Without  a  shep^ 
herd,  Mark  vi:  34. 

II.  The  Shepherd  (bom  in  midst  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  first  visited  by  shep- 
herds). 1.  Good.  John  x:  12-14.  2. 
Great  Heb.xiii:20.  3.  Chief.  lPetv:4. 
4.  Successfid,  Six  types.  Abraham's 
wealth,  Jacob's  propriety. 

ni.  How  He  Herds  the  Sheep.  1. 
Knows  them— "My  Sheep."  (a)  Indl- 
viduaUy,  Luke  xv:  4-6.  (6)  As  they  are^ 
not  as  they  seem.  John  x  :  14.  (c)  Sheep 
know  him, 

2.  Sympathy  for  Sheep.  John  xxi:  16, 
17;  Mark  vi:  34.     (a)  Tet  guided  by 
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prudence,  {bt  Too  wise  to  err,  too  good 
to  be  unkind. 

3.  How  Commended  to  Sheep,  (a) 
Lays  down  his  life  for  ihem,  John  z :  11-13. 
If  life,  then,  with  that  will  he  not  freely 
give  Qs  all  things  ?  (&)  He  is  not  bene- 
fited by  his  toil  or  travail,  (c)  Seeks  not 
onrs  bnt  as. 

IV.  The  Shepherd's  Fond  Concep- 
tion. John  z:  16.  1.  "  One  fold  and  one 
shepherd.*'  £ph.  iy :  4>6.  2.  Union. 
John  XTii:  9-11;  20-23.  3.  Ps.  ciii. 
Hymn.  '*  Come  urUo  me  token  shadows 
daHdy  gaiher,*' 

PhUaddphia,  C.  Q.  Wkoht. 

IGnisters  and  Politics. 

Shonld  ministers  have  anything  to  do 
with  politics?  Certainly.  .Why  not? 
Are  they  not  amenable  to  the  govern- 
ment nnder  which  they  live?  Snrely 
they  are  under  obligations  to  help  sus- 
tain good  government,  municipal,  State 
and  national.  They  cannot  be  true  to 
Qod  and  faithful  in  the  proclamation  of 
a  complete  Gospel  unless  they  use  their 
influence  toward  the  furtherance  of  hon- 
est and  intelligent  government.  And 
what  is  politics  but  good  government  ? 
They  are  synonymous.  We  are  com- 
manded to  pray  for  those  in  authority 
over  us.  And,  if  we  pray  wisely  and 
well,  we  must  act  in  harmony  with  our 
prayers  in  this  direction.  But  this  does 
not  imply,  necessarily,  that  a  minister 
should  **take  the  stump  "  and  enter  the 
lists  of  political  combatants.  Yet,  he 
should  vote.  More  than  this,  he  may 
and  should  preach  on  themes  which 
inculcate  those  truths  that  underlie 
good  government.  But  let  him  not  wait 
till  an  election  campaign  is  at  hand. 
Bather  let  u.s,  during  the  interval  of 
elections,  preach,  no"  and  then,  con- 
cerning the  proper  relations  existing 
between  the  governing  and  the  gov- 
erned classes.  Let  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship be  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit 
Set  forth  the  value  and  sacredness  of 
the  ballot  Bebuke  lawlessness  and  en- 
courage loyalty  to  the  *' powers  that 
be.**  These  are  legitimate  questions 
which  are  germane  to  the  discussions 
which  may  issue  from  the  pulpit  in  a 


non-partisan  spirit,  and  with  profit  to 
both  speaker  and  hearer. 

C.  H.  Wethsbbb. 


A  Preacher's  Ziuij. 

1  should  like  to  see  brief  notes  from 
ministers  of  experience  and  ingenuity 
upon  *<  The  Arrangements  and  Conven- 
iences of  the  Preacher's  Study."  After 
visiting  many  such  workshops  and  ob- 
taining many  valuable  hints,  1  find  my 
most  convenient  arrangement  is  to 
have  my  desk  (a  large,  solid,  flat-topped 
one  with  drawers  all  the  way  to  the 
floor)  in  front  of  one  of  my  book  oases, 
in  which  are  all  the  books  of  reference  I 
can  get  within  reach,  with  one  of 
*' Banner's"  invaluable  revolving  book 
cases  at  my  right.  In  this  way  I  can 
reach  300  volumes  without  rising  from 
my  revolving  chair.  My  drawers  have 
envelopes,  paper,  inks  of  various  colors, 
letter  files,  staples  for  fastening  papers, 
a  punch  for  making  holes  in  papers, 
and  one  drawer  for  my  envelope  scrap 
cabiuet,  which  is  more  commodious 
and  to  me  more  convenient  than  the 
valuable  ** scrap  cabinet"  of  my  friend 
Norris,  of  Illinois.  I  rarely  go  into  the 
study  of  a  thoughtful  and  successful 
minister  without  finding  not  only  books 
of  great  value,  to  be  bought  for  myself 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  also  convenien- 
ces which  often  cost  a  trifle,  but  which 
are  of  great  value.  Let  us  have  an  ex- 
change of  views  on  this  subject. 

B.  B.  P 


Time-Saving  in  Sermon  Writing. 

I  notice  in  the  Jan.  No.  of  The  Bx- 
vixw  a  recommendation  from  Mr.  Crafts 
that  a  young  minister  learn  shorthand 
in  order  to  economize  time  and  strength. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  this  recommenda- 
tion. For  ten  years  I  used  shorthand 
in  writing  my  sermons,  and  for  all  work 
which  was  not  to  be  seen  by  other  eyes 
than  mine.  For  years  it  has  been  a 
great  trial  for  me  to  use  my  pen  for 
long-hand  writing.  I  learned  short- 
hand during  the  second  year  that  I  was 
in  the  Seminary,  and  mastered  the  art 
so  that  I  could  the  next  year  take  ver^ 
hatim  reports  of  all  lectures.    I  can  now 
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read  a  manasoript  written  ten  years 
ago  better  than  the  majority  of  men 
can  read  tbeir  long-band  writing.  Neit 
to  sbortband  the  Type- Writer  is  tbe 
minister's  best  friend  of  a  mecbanical 


obaracter.  I  never  tbink  of  writing  any- 
thing except  on  tbe  Type-Writer  or  in 
shorthand,  unless  I  am  actually  obliged 
to  do  so. — Tours  for  progress, 
Tps^aidi,  Mich,  E.  P.  Goodbich. 


Livma  ISSUES  roB 

The  Honnon  Oligirchy. 

ff  the  fcvndations  be  destroyed  what  can 
the  righUoua  do  f— Psalm  xi :  3. 

Fob  tbe  future  Mormonism  must  be 
treated  as  an  imminent  danger  to  our 
political  and  social  welfare  as  well  as  an 
outrage  against  religion.  Heretofore 
tbe  warfare  has  been  against  Polygamy, 
which,  horrible  as  it  is  in  every  respect, 
is  declared  by  its  enemies  to  be  '*  the 
best  and  tbe  sweetest  thing  in  the  whole 
terrible  system,**  to  use  the  words  of 
Bev.  Dr.  McNeich,  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Salt  Lake  City.  From 
the  attacks  on  Polygamy  on  the  pres- 
ent line  there  is  nothing  to  hope,  for 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Edmunds 
law  report  that  after  two  years 
of  effort  polygamous  marriages  were 
never  so  numerous.  The  growth  of  the 
Mormon  Church  for  thirty-four  years 
has  been  stupendous.  From  the  cen- 
sus of  1850,  it  appears  that  there  were 
16  church  organizations  with  10,880  sit- 
tings; from  the  census  of  1880,  we  learn 
there  were  267  organizations  with  65,262 
sittings;  an  increase  of  about  600  per 
cent,  in  the  number  of  sittings,  and  of 
nearly  1670  per  cent,  in  church  organi- 
zations. But  astonishing  as  these  fig- 
ures are,  the  figures  increase  during  the 
last  four  years  give  a  far  higher  rate. 

At  the  Conference  of  the  Mormon 
Church  in  1884,  **  Apostle"  Cannon  gave 
some  very  interesting  statistics,  from 
which  it  appears  that  in  Utah  alone 
there  were  127,294  members  of  the 
Church  and  37,000  children  under  eight 
years  of  age,  while  for  six  months  pre- 
ceding there  had  been  added  23,040 
converts.  Think  of  it:  over  twenty-two 
per  cent,  increase  in  six  months;  nearly 
double  every  two  years.  In  Idaho  there 
were  2,264  Mormons;  in  Arizona  twice 
as  many;  and  converts  from  the  South, 
'Where  one  hundred  missionaries  are  at 
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work,  were  being  colonized  in  Colorado. 
From  other  reliable  sources,  we  learn 
that  the  majority  of  the  Idaho  Legisla- 
ture is  Mormon,  that  settlements  are 
being  made  in  Washington  Territory, 
and  that  Mormons  are  already  so  num- 
erous in  Wyoming  that  they  control  the 
election  of  the  Congressional  del^ate. 
The  aggregate  wealth  is  enormous, 
the  income  of  the  Church  from  the 
tithes  on  incomes  alone,  being  over  $3,- 
000,000  annually,  all  of  which  is  ex- 
pended for  the  propogating  of  the 
faith.  The  use  to  be  made  of  this  in- 
creased power  and  wealth  is  boastingly 
stated  by  the  Mormons  themselves. 
Within  two  years,  "  Bishop  *'  Lunt,  in 
addressing  a  gathering  of  the  *' Saints'* 
declared  : 

"We  look  forward  with  perfect  oonfldenoe  to 
the  day  when  we  wlU  hold  the  rein*  of  the  U. 
S.  Oovemment  That  la  our  present  temporal 
aim :  after  that  we  expect  to  control  the  con- 
tinent" 

After  speaking  of  how  rapidly  the 
Mormons  are  spreading  in  the  Territo- 
ries and  in  Nevada,  he  said  : 

•'  All  this  will  in  time  help  vm  to  build  up  a 
political  power  which  will,  sooner  or  later,  com- 
pel the  homage  of  the  demagogues  of  the  coun- 
try. Then,  in  some  great  political  crisis,  the 
two  great  political  parties  will  bid  for  our  sup- 
port Utah  will  be  admitted  as  a  polygamous 
State,  the  other  Territories  we  have  peacefully 
subjugated  will  be  admitted  also,  and  then  we 
will  hold  the  balance  of  power ;  and  will  dic- 
tate to  the  country.  In  time  our  sacred  prin- 
ciples will  spread  throughout  the  United  States. 
Ton  can  imagine  the  results  which  wisdom  may 
bring  about  with  such  a  Church  organization  as 
ours,  the  most  complete  the  world  baa  ever 
seen." 

Their  Church  organization  is,  indeed, 
complete.  Every  fourth  man  is  an  offi- 
cer, and  as  every  member  is  sworn  to 
obedience  to  the  one  above  him,  the  re- 
sult is  that  the  head  of  the  Church  al- 
ways casts  the  vote  of  the  whole  body 
when  the  interests  of  the  Church  de- 
mand it;  which  interests  ar^  confessedly 
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the  oYertnming  of  our  whole  religious, 
BodAl  and  politioal  systems. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  Mor- 
monism  itself,  a  horrible  church  oli- 
garchy, an  organized  treason  against 
oar  goTemment  and  our  laws.  For  the 
extirpation  of  this  evil,  half  measures  are 
Qfieless.  To-day  it  defies  the  National 
GoTemment,  passively,  perhaps,  but  ef- 
fectually. It  is  beyond  the  regulation 
of  courts,  commissioners  and  laws;  ex- 
cept the  law  of  self-defence,  which  de- 
mands that  the  strength  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  directed  to 
the  suppression  of  this  eviL  The  dan- 
ger is  so  great,  martial  law  alone  can  fur- 
nish an  adequate  remedy.  Had  this 
been  recognized  thirty  years  ago,  the 
monstrous  evil  could  have  been  easily 
suppressed,  but  it  was  not;  and  it  is  now 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  adopt  effectual 
measures,  or  the  blood  of  Mormon  and 
Oentile  will  yet  flow,  before  a  govern- 
ment in  Utah  will  be  established  that 
will  cease  to  be  a  menace  to  our  Be- 
publican  form  of  government. 

Bribe-Oiving  and  Brlbe-TaUng. 

Whai  wU  ye  give  mef .  .  .  And  they 
covenanted  with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of 
«tfver.— Matt,  xxvi:  15. 

The  frequency  of  this  sin  is  appal- 
ling. A  noted  lobbyist  some  time  ago 
declared  that  every  man  had  his  price; 
it  is  only  a  question  of  dollars  and 
cents.  Public  sentiment  needs  arous- 
ing. Measures  are  passed  in  our  Legis- 
latures, elections  are  bought,  laws  are 
evaded — all  to  a  deplorable  extent  by 
the  aid  of  bribes.  Bribe-giving  is  a 
sin  as  heinous  as  bribe-taking,  and  this 
point  should  be  insisted  on.  Whatever 
may  be  the  outcome  of  the  present  con- 
troversy in  reference  to  St.  John  (its 
bearing  on  St.  John  is  discussed  in  The 
Voice),  it  is  admitted  that  at  least  one 
of  the  great  parties,  through  its  author- 
ized agents,  was  in  frequent  consulta- 
tion with  men  whose  purpose  was  to 
carry  the  election  by  bribery.  Such 
methods  are  to  be  especially  guarded 
against  in  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. Promises  of  office  for  votes  and 
partifan  work  ore  another  form  of  the 


same  vice.  The  law  recognizes  these 
things  as  crimes.  That  is  not  sufficient. 
They  should  be  made  so  infamous  that 
no  man  will  think  of  defending  either 
the  giving  or  taking  of  a  bribe. 


The  Increase  of  Xntemperance. 

Therefore  heU  hath  enlarged  hersdf,  and 
opened  her  mouth  without  measure. — 
Isaiah  v:  14. 

A  writer  in  the  Northern  Christian  Ad- 
voeate  calls  in  question  our  statistics  on 
this  point  (Oct.,  p.  841),  and  claims  that 
drinking  is  less  general  now  than  in 
1840.  He  explains  the  official  figures 
given  by  us  by  asserting  that  the  great 
increase  there  shown  is  offset  by  the 
great  decrease  in  cider  drinking.  He 
gives  the  following  tables: 

1840. 


Liquor. 

No.  Oallfl. 

GalloDe 
to  each 
perBon 

Percent 

of 
Alcohol 

Alcohol 
to  each 
peieon 

Whiskey. 
Wine .... 
Cider.... 
Beer  ..  . 

48.000.000 

6,000,000 

160.000.000 

28.000.000 

2-63 
0-80 
0-4 
1-86 

61 

21 
7-64 
6-6 

118 

•6 

•71 

•8 

Total... 

231.000.000 

18-68 

2*06 

*1883. 


Liquor. 

No.  Galls. 

Oallona 

to  each 

person 

Per  cent 

of 
Alcohol 

Alcohol 

toefcch 

person 

Whiskey. 
Wine .... 
Cider.... 
Beer 

78.000.000 

25.000.000 

60.000.000 

651,000.000 

1-4 
0-44 
0*9 
9-9 

61 

21 
7-54 
610 

•72 
-9 
•7 

•65 

Total.... 

704.000.000 

12-64 

1-43 

As  the  tables  stand  they  show  a  de- 
crease in  drinking.  But  (in  addition  to 
errors  in  calculation)  there  is  a  fatal  de- 
fect in  them.  The  figures  for  cider  are 
simply  guessed  at.  No  authority  whatever 
is  given  for  them,  and  in  reply  to  a  letter 
from  us  asking  the  writer  for  such  au- 
thority, he  replies  that  the  figures  are 
*'  an  estimate."  A  single  fact  will  show 
the  error  of  his  estimate.  In  1839  a 
table  was  published  in  ''Bacchus," com- 
piled by  Mr.  Hartley,  mostly  from  official 
sources.  Mr.  Hartley  was  one  of  the 
most  painstaking  statisticians,  ''Bac- 
chus*' one  of  the  most  reliable  works 
associated  with  the  temperance  move- 
ment in  those  early  days.  The  figures 
given  in  that  table  for  the  population, 
show  how  accurate  the  writer  was  in  his 


Liang  Isnus  /or  PuIpH  "^tatment. 
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He  «etim&tedit  in  IB39  at 
17,000,000 ;  the  next  year  the  aenBQs 
VH  taken,  and  made  it  17,069,463.  HU 
flgnres  for  the  amount  of  cider  coa- 
Bomed  were  12,000,000  gBlloos— or  lew 
than  one-thirteenth  the  omoont  in  the 
first  table.  SnbBtitnting  the  flgnres 
pven  by  "  Bacchne  "  for  1S40,  and  even 
leaving  cider  out  of  consideration  alto- 
gether for  IS83,  we  obtain  as  a  result : 
gallons  of  liqoor  eonanmed  in  1840,  b 
Httle  less  than  4  gnllons per  capita;  gal- 
lons eonanmed  in  1SS3,  a  little  less  than 
IS  gallons  per  captfo— precisely  the  flg- 


niesgiTen  in  the  Hon.  Honthlt.  Other 
points  made  by  the  writer  are  answered 
in  Tilt  Foic«  of  Jan.  IG. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  there  hat 
been  an  increase  in  the  ose  of  strong 
drink  since  1S40.  Does  the  increase 
coutinne  daring  lat«  years?  The  follow- 
ing table  answeTB  the  qaestion,  as  it 
seems  to  na,  conclnidvely.  The  figures 
for  the  United  States  are  taken  directly 
from  the  U.  S.  Bnrean  of  Statistics,  No. 
3, 1883-M,  p.  357.  Those  for  Canada 
have  been  compiled  for  ns  by  the  Dept. 
of  Inland  Bevenne  of  Canadn. 


OtBcial  flgnres  for  Canada  and  the  United  Slates,  proving  that  the  consnmption, 
both  of  distilled  and  malt  liquors,  is  inorensing  moeh  faster  than  the  popniation. 


The  eight  years  given  for  this  conntry 
are  those  in  which  the  tax  on  Hpiritnons 
liqnora  has  been  almost  nniform,  vary- 
ing le«s  than  1}  cts.  per  gallon. 
Briefly,  the  result  ia  this;  the  average 
for  the  laat  fonr  years  is  27)  per  cent. 
higher  for  distilled  liqnors  than  in  the 
fonryeara  jnst  preceding,  62)  per  cent, 
higher  for  malt  liqnora,  12)  per  cent. 
higher  for  vinona  liqnora.  That  is, 
whiakey  (while  beer  was  driving  it  ont). 
Increased  2}  times  as  rapidly  as  the  pop- 
ulation, beer4J  times  aa  rapidly,  and 


wines  kept  abont  even  pace  with  the 
popniation.  The  flgnres  for  Canada  are 
almost  BB  startling. 

The  tremendons  importance  of  the 
snbjeot  demanda  a  mnch  fuller  dia- 
onssion  than  onr  space  in  Tht  Amino 
will  permit.  We  can  only  hint  at  the 
point  here.  To  discnaa  fnlly  the 
CBTise  and  the  remedy  for  the  startling 
increase  in  intemperance  we  have 
started  a  weekly  paper,  Tht  Vo\»,  which 
is  devoted  almost  eiolasively  to  the 
subject. 


ms\ 
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SDITOBZAL  NOTES. 


The  Coming  of  Christ. 

A    GBinoiSM    AMD    BEPLT. 

We  hftye  received  oriticism  from  sev- 
fX9X  persons  on  a  suggested  funeral  ser- 
mon (HoM.  MoK.,  Sept.),  from  the  text, 
*^The  Son  of  man  cometh  in  an  hour 
when  je  think  not."  The  topic  sug- 
gested was  *  *  Death  a  Surprise. "  As  the 
points  made  are  substantially  the  same, 
it  is  sufficient  to  give  the  substance  of 
one  of  the  criticisms: 

"What  does  the  Scripture  mean  by  the 
•Coming  of  Christ  T '  The  Old  Testament  is  fUU 
«f  predictions  about  Chrisfs  coming,  which  have 
been  literally  fnlflUed.  Christ  said  to  His  disci- 
ples. *I  go  to  prepare  a  place.*  and  He  meant 
His  literal  departore  from  the  world.  He  added, 
'I  will  come  again.'  What  conld  He  mean  bnt 
that  literally  He  would  return  to  this  world  T  Is 
the  departure  literal,  while  the  return  means 
the  coming  of  death?  On  the  contrary,  we  as- 
sert, according  to  Scripture,  that  death  Is  not  the 
earning  of  Christ  There  never  has  been  a 
coming  of  Christ  since  the  '  cloud  received  him 
out  of  their  sight'  And  there  never  will  be  a 
eoming  of  Christ  till  He  appears  'the  second 
time/  And  it  is  wide  of  the '  meaning '  of  any  text 
to  ipeak  of  death  which  Christ  is  to  abolish  as 
being,  tn  any  sense,  the  coming  of  Christ  In- 
deed, according  to  the  thought  of  the  apostle. 
JQst  the  opposite  to  this  is  death.  He  had  a  de- 
sire to  depari  and  be  with  Christ  And  it  is  im- 
posBlble  to  conceive  of  the  departure  of  a  saint 
«od  the  coming  of  the  Savior  as  being  identicaL 
The  point  of  my  oriticism  Is  not  against  any- 
thing that  is  said  in  the  pUn  criticised,  but  sim- 
ply agsinst  assuming  that  such  is  the  "mvmmg* 
of  the  text  "  Jho.  F.  Kzndall. 

To  which  we  reply: 

The  meaning  of  the  text  turns  mainly 
upon  the  interpretation  given  to  the 
word  <*  cometh.**  Ours  is  the  common 
interpretation. 

The  warning  loses  its  point  if  we  re- 
strict the  meaning  to  Christ's  literal 
eoming  at  the  end  of  all  things.  The 
burden  of  His  teaching  in  many  paral- 
Id  passages  is  individual  responsibility 
to  Qod,  to  whom  each  must  *' render  an 
account  for  himself,  and  he  may  be 
ctUed  in  Qod's  providence  to  do  this  at 
any  hour."  Now,  if  this  •*  hour'*  means 
tome  time  in  the  unrevealed  future, 
thousands  of  years  hence,  where  would 
be  the  point  to  the  exhortation  **  there- 
lore  watch  **  ?  Would  it  not  seem  trifling 


for  the  Son  of  Gk>d  to  urge  as  a  motive 
for  watchfulness  the  imminence  of  an 
event  which  we  knew  would  not  take 
place  for  some  thousands  of  years.  Then 
this  view  is  superficial— Christ  is  ahoaya 
present,  *'  Lo  I  am  with  you  always."  He 
is  not  confined  to  the  heavenly  state,  is 
not  in  seclusion  waiting  for  the  time  of 
His  '*  second  coming,"  but  sits  on  the 
throne  of  the  universe,  subordinating 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth. 

Christianity  is  not  merely  a  doctrine, 
a  faith,  an  ecclesiastical  organization; 
behind  all  there  is  a  vital  Omnipo- 
tent force — a  living,  ever  present  divine 
personality,  the  already  crowned  and 
reigning  Son  of  God,  reigning  on  earth 
and  in  heaven. 


C6L  Xngarsol  8U11  UnibrgiTing. 

Qod  struck  the  universal  centre  and 
worlds  fiew  off  like  sparks  from  the 
smither's  anvil,  said  Dr.  Talmage  the 
other  evening;  and  about  the  same  time 
in  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York, 
Col.  Ingersoll  said  in  substance,  that  he 
could  not  forgive  this  GK>d  for  not  post- 
poning His  creation  of  the  universe 
until  he,  the  Colonel,  was  big  enough 
to  give  advice  about  its  construction. 


The  Sleration  of  the  Lowly- 

When  on  his  knees  a  man's  head 
reaches  nearest  the  skies;  when  he 
bends  the  lowest  he  can  see  the  furthest. 
The  horizon  comes  down  near  the  proud- 
ly erect  man. 

To  Oar  Betders. 

We  know  that  our  friends  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  Tbx  Homzletio 
Revibw  has  now  attained  a  much  larger 
circulation  than  it  has  ever  had — some 
thousands  of  names  have  been  added  to 
its  subscription  list  during  the  past 
three  months.  We  wish  to  take  this  oo- 
casion  to  thank  our  many  contributors 
and  other  friends  who  have  helped  us 
in  many  ways. 


*t 


Our  Correspondence. 

OOlfPLZmMTABT  TO  THV  "  BXVIKW.' 

*'  Trk  Homujbtio  Rktikw  is  a  great  adranoe 
upon  the  Monthly.    What  before  was  good  is 
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Queries  and  Anstvers. 
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now  a  great  dad  better.  The  Urger  type  aod 
page,  and  the  improved  arrangement,  add  much 
to  the  valne  and  osefalneea  of  the  work. 

"  Talbot  W.  Chambkb0. 
**New  York,  Dec  81,  1884." 


"Gongntolationfl  oa  the  appearance  and  con- 
tente  of  the  January  number  of  Thk  Hoiaumc 
Rxnxw.  It  grows  in  merit  ae  it  expands  in 
size.  Twenty  thousand  pastors  should  read  it 
during  1886.    Yours  in  Cbri8t. 

"8.  y.  Lksoh. 

**Alb<m9,  y.  r.,  Jan.  2. 1885." 

THK  UQUOB  QUX8TXON. 

••I  do  not  agree  with  you  in  your  third-party 
idea;  but  if  you  publish  any  thing  that  I  want, 
why  should  I  reftise  to  buy  it,  and  thus  *  bite  olT 
my  nose  to  spite  my  fbce?'  This  is  a  'free 
oountry,'  and  so  I  do  not  see  why  men  should 
try  to  force  others  to  think  as  they  do.  I  have 
Tery  'strong  couTiotions,'  and  Just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  of  my  oonTiotions  is  the 
surprise  that  my  neighbor  doesn't  see  things  as 
I  do.  But  in  a '  tne  oountry  '—a  oountry  where 
there  is  freedom  of  oonsolence— siy  conscience 
is  no  rule  for  my  neighbor,  nor  have  I  any  right 
to  gtre  up  my  views  because  his  oonscienoe  dif- 
fers fh>m  mine.  Though  I  do  not  agree  with 
yon,  I  say  go  on  in  what  you  deem  right,  and 
Ood  will  bring  good  out  of  it. 

"  (Bkt.)  a.  Hazkh. 

"DeerJUld.  Man.,  Dee.  23." 


cause  of  Prohibition  will  stand  pelting.  I  am 
glad  that  there  are  advocates  of  it  who  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  stand  pelting.  The  time  will 
come  when  these  men  will  be  counted  among 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  age.  I  am  glad 
that  I  am  one  of  the  clergy  of  America  who 
'  dare '  look  any  question  squarely  in  the  faoe, 
and  who  'dare '  listen  to  arguments  which  run 
counter  to  their  beUef. 

"  Let  me  add,  that  I  would  not  be  without  the 
HoMiLjmo  Review  for  many  timet  its  price. 
You  have  my  sympathy,  my  support  and  my 
prayers.  "  Bev.  D.  Cxx>bt7BH. 

"Athca.  OMo,  Dee.  24." 


"May  I  say  that  I  have  the  idea  that  multi- 
plied Betrivalt  qf  BiHgion  will  prove  the  major 
force  in  antagonizing  the  great  curse  of  Intem- 
perance, the  saloon,  and  the  entire  liquor  inter- 
est? The  Getpel  is  still  the  ''ponoer  of  Ood."  It 
is  store  than  parties,  laws,  constitutions.'' 

"Otis  Colk. 

*'Sunoook,  N.  H.,  Dec  22,  1884." 


"In  easel  renew  my  subscription,  will  too 
consider  such  renewal  as  an  endorsesnent  of 
your  third  party  movement?  I  like  your  Bb- 
vnEW,  but  I  don't  like  your  political  views  touch- 
ing Prohibition.  "  W K. 

"Dec  22,  1884." 


"  The  stand  you  have  taken  and  the  work  you 
are  doing  is  Just  such  as  will,  sooner  or  later, 
result  in  marshaling  the  necessary  number  of 
honest  loyal  voters  and  arousing  a  sulBcient  pop- 
uar  sentiment  to  crush  the  most  stupendous 
crime  of  this  or  any  age— the  liquor  traffic    The 


If  a  man  subscribes  for  Thb  Bstisw 
we  think  he  subscribes  because  he 
thinks  it  will  be  worth  to  him  the  sub- 
scription price.  We  subscribe  for  the 
Breioera*  Journal,  but  do  not  imagine 
that  the  editor  takes  our  subscription 
as  an  endorsement  of  Uger  beer. 


QTJSBIES  AND 
**  Dissatisfied.*' — A. :  If  a  considerable 
•  minority  are  dissatisfied  with  your 
preaching,  we  should  advise  you,  under 
all  ordinary  circumstances,  to  resign. 
By  remnining  your  Church  may  be 
seriously  crippled. 

**C.  L." — A.:  Yes.  the  word  temper- 
ance  has  come  to  mean  raodemtion  in 
good  things,  and  a  total  nbRtinence  from 
'  things  that  are  evil.  You  are  right  in 
80  using  it.  It  is  too  good  a  word  to 
let  go  the  grip  we  have  on  it. 

••  K.** — When  a  minister  accompanies 
a  funeral  procession  to  the  cemetery 
and  the  body  is  deposited  in  a  vault 
temporarily  and  no  other  religious 
service  is  expected,  is  it  customary  and 
proper  to  read  the  burial  service  at  the 
vault  or  perform  whatever  service   is 
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usual  by  the  officiating  minister  at  the 
grave?  A.:  It  is  certainly  proper,  and 
we  believe  the  general  custom. 

"L.  B." — A.:  The  failure  of  your  peo- 
ple to  hear  distinctly  the  latter  part  of 
your  sentences,  may  be  due  to  acoustic 
defects  in  the  audience  room;  the  body 
of  the  sentence  accumulnting  echoes 
which  swallow  up  the  last  words.  Or 
it  may  be  the  fault  of  yonr  rhetoric,  in 
putting  the  emphatic  words  in  the  be- 
ginning or  middle  of  the  sentence,  and 
thus  leading  you  to  pay  little  regard 
to  the  way  in  which  you  enunciate  the 
closing  words.  Yonr  style  and  delivery 
will  both  be  improved  by  saving  the 
impressive  idea  for  the  end.  Even  the 
echoes  will  then  be  comparatively  harm- 
less, falling  between  the  sentences. 
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••Betiiing  Pastor."— A.:  Why  think 
of  retinng  from  your  pastorate  because 
yoQ  are  sixty  years  of  age?  In  ordinary 
health,  a  man  of  sixty  has  just  arrived 
at  the  period  of  his  greatest  nsefnlness. 
Gladstone,  the  actual  ruler  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  is  seventy-five;  John  Hall, 
R.  8.  Storrs,  Henry  Ward  Beeoher, 
Charles  F.  Deems,  Howard  Crosby  are 
all  beyond  or  not  far  on  the  cradle  side 
of  sixty.  Folly  to  talk  about  retiring 
it  that  age.  Die  in  the  harness.  If  you 
err  at  all,  err  on  this  side. 

"W." — ^A..:  Your  criticism  upon  the 
officiating  clergyman  who  left  the  house 
of  monming  befqre  the  coffin  was  car- 
ried out,  may  be  very  unjust.  A-^sum- 
ing  that  he  was  not  going  to  the  Ceme- 
tery (as  few  clergymen  in  our  cities  can 
do)  we  think  there  was  propriety  in 
withdrawing  as  he  did  after  a  word  in 


private  with  the  bereaved.  He  thus  set 
a  good  example  to  the  neighbors,  who 
should  leave  the  afflicted  group  alone 
with  their  dead,  instead  of  gazing  at 
them  as  they  bend  for  the  last  time 
over  the  loved  form.  We  hope  to  see 
the  time  when  an  interval  of  hours  will 
take  place  between  the  public  obsequies 
and  the  private  intermeot 

In  this  connection  we  express  our  grat- 
ification with  the  growing  custom  of 
holding  evening  funeral  services  in  our 
cities.  The  friends  can  leisurely  gather 
without  hasting  from  and  back  to  busi- 
ness; the  services  are  not  cramped  for 
time;  the  minister  is  exalted  above  the 
undertaker  in  conducting  the  rites,  and 
the  family  of  the  deceased  can  take 
the  remains,  without  hurry,  for  burial 
the  next  day,  and  can  control  the  ex- 
pense. 


CTTBBEITT  BSLI9X0VS  TEOUQHT 

Bditkd  bt  Pbof.  J.  H.  W.  Srn 

Tax  editor  of  this  department  will  aim  to  give 
agnemlyiew  of  the  biblical,  theological  and 
rdigloas  thought  of  Continental  Enrope.  partio- 
vlarif  of  Oermany.  ^e  material  from  which 
Mlectlotui  are  to  be  made  is  so  extensive  and  rich, 
that  bnt  a  small  portion  can  be  utilized;  anoh 
pttti  will,  however,  be  chosen  as  are  snpposed 
to  be  of  special  intereetand  valne  to  the  readers 
of  Tux  Bsvnw. 

In  the  present  number,  cnnent  views  on  those 
ftmdamental  doctrines  which  lie  at  the  basis  of 
in  religion  and  are  essential  to  Christianity  will 
be  considered.  They  are  doctrines  which  are 
not  in  dispute  among  believers,  but  they  are  the 
battleileld  of  Christianity  and  skepticism. 
Among  them  are  questions  pertaining  to  the  ex- 
istence and  character  of  Ood,  and  the  nature,  re- 
latioBs  and  destiny  of  man.  The  problems  in- 
volTed  excite  much  discussion  in  aU  lands;  but 
in  G«nnaay— especially  in  the  universities  and 
in  i^iilosophical  as  well  as  theological  literature 
~they  mre  considered  with  great  freedom  and 
ptoCoond  scholarship.  Helmholtz  attributes  the 
•operior  progress  of  German  scholars,  in  some 
blanches  of  science,  to  their  freedom  from  so- 
dal  and  eodeaiastical  restraint  This  freedom, 
and  the  patient  thoroughness  of  German  inves- 
tigntors.  have  made  the  results  of  their  studies 
peeoliaily  interesting  to  the  searchers  after  re- 
Uftous  truth  in  other  lands. 

Those  who  classify  the  various  periods  of 
diorch  history,  according  to  its  tendencies,  into 
the  Petrine,  the  Pauline,  and  the  Johannine 
vm^  would  find  it  difficult  to  put  the  present 
nUglaos  state  of  Germany  under  either  of  these. 
Ike  hope,  the  faith  and  the  love  for  which  these 
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,  D.D.,  BxBLm,  Gebmant. 

apostolic  names  stand,  cannot  be  predicated 
generally  of  the  theology  and  religious  life  of 
the  land  of  Luther,  though  it  is  certainly  not 
true  that  they  are  wholly  wanting,  ^ere  are 
numerous  illustrations  of  the  best  Christian 
graces  among  pastors  and  people.  In  general, 
however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  the 
age  of  Thomas.  Men  want  to  see  and  touch  be- 
fore they  believe;  the  testimony  of  others  is  not 
sufficient.  Much  as  this  may  be  lamented,  and 
deeply  as  we  may  long  for  the  blessedness  of 
those  "  that  have  not  seen,  and  yst  have  be- 
lieved.** we  must  remember  that  Thomas  was  a 
disciple,  and  has  a  right  to  his  place  among  the 
eleven  faithful  ones. 

The  skepticism  and  agnosticism  of  the  age 
have  affected  science  and  philosophy  as  well  as 
religion.  Thinkers  speak  less  confidently  of 
their  knowledge  of  nature  and  mind  than  for- 
merly, and  not  a  few  despair  of  the  solution  of 
all  the  deeper  problems  of  thought  ms  has 
naturally  produced  modesty,  and  in  some  cases 
the  failure  to  obtain  knowledge  has  increased 
the  domain  of  faith.  Materialism  is,  however, 
an  exception;  it  is  confident  of  having  the  abso- 
lute truth,  and  is  therefore  dogmatic  and  arro- 
gant Its  advocates  have  usually  been  found 
among  the  more  popular  scientists  ;  the  eammt 
workers  and  first  names  in  science  have  been 
tooweU  aware  of  the  limits  of  their  scientific 
methods  to  venture  an  opinion  on  the  ultimate 
substance.  Yirchow  and  Du  Bois  Raymond,  au- 
thorities second  to  none,  have  checked  the  con- 
fidence of  materialists  by  showing  that  their 
hypottiesea  needed  proof,  llie  latter  has,  in 
fact  declared  that  the  following  are  the  seven 
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xiddlM  of  icieiice.  tome  of  which  can  never  be 
•olTed:  1,  The  natore  of  matter  and  force:  %  the 
origin  of  motion;  3,  the  origin  of  life:  A,  the  ap- 
pu«nt  deeign  in  nature;  6,  the  origin  of  sensa- 
tion ;  A,  the  origin  of  rational  thought  and  of 
language ;  7,  the  freedom  of  the  wilL  Thoee 
who  imagined  that  they  had  long  ago  eettled 
theoe  and  all  other  points  by  simply  postulating 
atoms  and  ft«ely  endowing  them  with  force, 
were  not  a  little  indignant  when  the  Berlin  pro- 
fessor shouted  /ytioroMMitf  into  their  camp.  By 
philosophers  materialism  was  also  attacked;  its 
superficiality  and  gratuitous  assumptions  were 
exposed:  and  now  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
that  literary  and  philosophical  Journals  treat  it 
with  contempt  Usually  philosophers  speak  of 
it  as  already  overthrown  intellectually,  and  as 
still  existing  only  where  terms  are  used  without 
fathoming  their  sense.  Its  inability  to  explain 
the  mental  phenomena,  without  immense  as- 
sumptions, is  generally  admitted.  Prof.  Blunt- 
schli,  of  Heidelberg,  in  his  Autobiography,  just 
published,  says;  "Chemistry  has  no  authority 
whatever  in  questions  of  mind,  for  it  knows 
only  things  that  can  be  weighed  and  perceived 
by  the  senses,  and  even  these  only  on  a  small 
scale  and  seiMurately.  There  is  no  poraibUty  for 
it  to  explain  the  smallest  and  simplest  thought 
Its  authority  is.  consequently,  limited  to  matter. 
It  admits  that  this  is  everywhere  in  the  universe 
subject  to  the  same  laws.  This  makes  it  evident 
that  these  laws  of  nature  cannot  be  the  acci- 
dental working  of  the  smallest  atoms.  The  unity 
of  the  natural  laws  points  to  the  one  Spirit  as 
Lawgiver,  without  which  they  would  be  inex- 
plicable. Especially  is  the  finite  spirit  of  man 
Inexplicable,  unless  its  source  is  found  in  the 
divine  Spirit"  Many  claim  for  their  hypotheses 
the  absoluteness  of  science;  but  both  scientLsts 
and  philosophers  have  shown  the  absurdity  of 
such  claims. 

Professor  Schaanohmidt  editor  of  a  promi- 
nent philosophical  journal  says:  "The  saying 
of  Lessin^^  '  Not  all  are  free  who  ridicule  their 
chains.'  is  applicable  to  many  scientists  and 
naturalistio  philosophers,  in  so  fiur  as  it  is  evi- 
dent that  these  people,  by  their  constant  preten- 
sions to  have  knowledge  and  to  desire  nothing 
but  knowledge,  only  prove  that  they  have  an 
untested  faith  which,  as  a  rule,  is  telse,  and  is 
nothing  but  superstition."  Severe  words,  but  well 
deserved  by  many  a  loud  pretender  who  boasts 
of  a  knowledge  whose  basis  is  nothing  but  as- 
sumption. 

Materialism  hoped  to  root  religion  out  of  the 
heart ;  but  even  with  the  aid  of  positivism,  it 
has  signally  failed.  The  very  effort  to  banish 
religion  has  strengthened  the  conviction  that  it 
is  the  deepest  need  of  man.  The  frequent  dis- 
cussion of  fundamental  religious  problems  In 
philosophical  and  general  literature,  is  signifi- 
cant In  connection  with  historical  and  ethno- 
graphical studicR.  many  inquiries  have  been 
made  into  the  origin  of  religion:  but  thus  far 
without  g^erally  accepted  results.    The  nu- 


merous data  collected  cannot  as  yet  be  harmo- 
nised under  one  theory,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  facts  for  the  final  settlement  of  the 
historical  questions  involved  are  within  reach. 
One  good  result  of  tht«e  investigations,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  psychological  basis  of  religion,  to  those  ele- 
ments in  human  nature  which  make  it  possible 
and  actually  demand  it  No  environment  can 
account  for  religion  unless  there  is  in  man  a  re- 
ligious germ  or  capscity.  But  once  admit  the 
existence  of  such  a  germ,  and  what  important 
inferences  follow! 

The  interest  in  religious  problems  has  led  to 
an  investigation  of  the  relation  of  different  philo- 
sophical systems  to  religion.  Befbre  me  lies  a 
volume  on  the  relation  of  modem  philosophy  to 
Christiui  fkith,  giving  quotations  on  this  point 
from  the  philosophers  from  the  time  of  Dea- 
cartM  to  the  present  day.  Frequently  the  ques- 
tion is  discussed:  What  morality  and  religion  are 
possible  on  the  systems  of  Kant  and  Hegel? 
And  within  a  few  months,  books  and  pamphlets 
have  appeared  on  the  religious  principles  in  the 
works  of  Herbart  Schopenhauer,  and  Lotxe. 
Hartmann  is  continually  dabbling  in  reUgioua 
questions;  has  tried  to  trace  the  development  of 
the  religious  consciousness,  snd  has  proposed  a 
religion  of  the  future,  which  has  been  before 
the  public  for  some  time,  but  still  lacks  adher- 
ents. His  pessimism  naturally  leads  him  to  pre- 
fer Buddhism  to  cheerful,  hopeful  Chris- 
tianity. 

Beligion  "is  much  older  than  philosophy, 
and  strikes  its  roots  much  deeper  in  the  human 
soul."  This  is  the  langonge  of  the  philosopher 
Herbart  who  doubted  whether  it  is  a  loss  to 
religion  that  it  is  a  matter  of  faith  and  not  of 
demonstration,  faith  being  viewed  by  him  as  a 
complement  of  knowledge.  He  has  numerous 
followers  who  are  making  vigorous  efforts  to 
harmonize  philosophy  and  religion.  Lotxe's  dis- 
ciples are  also  laboring  to  found  morality  and 
religion  on  the  basis  of  their  master's  system. 
He  was  a  theist  and  an  able  opponent  of  mate- 
rialistic tendencies.  One  hardly  looks  tor  a 
recognition  of  religious  elements  in  Oerman 
works  on  logic ;  yet  Sigwart.  in  his  profound 
work  on  that  subject  says  that  "we  can  only 
know  in  part  so  long  as  our  final  thought  has 
not  been  enlarged  and  exalted  to  the  divine 
thinking."  And  Wundt  in  his  Logic,  in  some 
respects  the  most  complete  work  ever  written 
on  that  subject  makes  this  significant  declara- 
tion: "The  thought  that  a  worid  of  hoping  and 
aspiring  beings  is  doomed  to  annihilation, 
through  which  all  past  thinldng  and  striving 
would  prove  itself  to  be  in  vsin.  has  always 
been,  and  ever  will  be  intolerable  to  man."  But 
why  intolerable  if  man  is  simply  a  product  of 
nature,  and  if  his  progress  Ls  merely  an  adap- 
tation to  his  environment?  The  very  cravings 
of  man  are  a  revelation  of  his  nature  and  a 
prophecy  of  his  destiny. 

Natural  science,  with  its  marvelous  aohiere- 
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msnts,  hM  absorbed  the  attention  of  many  eager 
vtodentB,  and  some  imagined  that  it  alone  wv 
▼ortby  of  profoond  investigation.  The  claeeioa, 
hittory,  general  liteiatnre,  and  religion  too, 
were  depreciated.  Bnt  a  reaction  haa  come. 
Men  cannot  permanently  shrink  themaelvee 
within  the  limita  of  poeitiviem.  The  spirit  ia 
iBore  tlian  an  observatory  or  a  thinking  ma- 
chine. The  most  rigorons  scientists  now  freely 
admit  that  exact  science  cannot  embrace  all 
knovledge,  and  much  leas  can  it  meet  the 
bTDadest  and  deepest  needs  cf  man.  Some  who 
plant  themselves  firmly  on  natural  science 
strive  to  rise  solely  by  its  aid  to  the  doctrines  of 
6od  and  immortality:  they,  however,  discover 
that  something  else  is  needed  to  find  the  In- 
finite One  and  etenud  life.  Dn  PrcL  a  Dan%'in- 
iit  has  written  a  Fhiloaophy  of  Mysticism,  in 
vfaieh  be  claims  that  the  theoiy  of  evolution, 
vhich  at  present  materialists  have  largely  ap- 
propriated, will  finally  overthrow  materialism. 
This,  he  thinks,  will  be  the  case  when  the  neg- 
lected mystical  phenomena  of  human  nature 
kafe  received  more  careful  scientiflo  attention. 
H«  Mjs:  "  If  the  first  results  of  natuiul  science 
bire  robbed  n»  of  respect  for  the  riddle  of  the 
vniverBe.  the  later  results  will  increase  thix  re- 
elect Eventually  we  shall  discover  that  we 
woe  miftaken  in  regarding  nature  as  utterly 
tmtiona]  and  dead;  as  something  in  which 
eveiything  chaoses  according  to  blind  laws, 
wbUe  reason  wa«  viewed  as  purely  subjective— 
auaely,  as  a  characteristic  only  of  that  work- 
BSBship  of  nature  which  we  call  man." 

The  iK^tHumism  of  the  day  has  deeply  affected 
the  cultured.  Springing,  from  sentiment,  it  pro- 
flenes  to  be  a  philosophy,  and  has  produced 
popular  philosophical  systems.  As  a  philo- 
■ophical  writer  says,  it  is  *'  the  phenomenon  of 
taick  Dvilization.'*  Its  cure,  he  thinks,  is  to 
ht  found  in  the  improvement  of  the  social  con- 
ditkm.  "  Limitless  misery,  and  disgust  on  ac- 
cooBt  of  this  misery,  are  the  sources  of  pessim- 
inM."  He,  however,  overlooks  some  important 
bctora.  Pessimism  has  grown  with  culture  and 
pn^Mrity;  it  is  at  hcMne  with  those  who  abound 
ia  wealth  and  are  classed  with  the  most  enlight- 
«oed.  But  while  human  nature  has  been  re* 
faed  and  made  intensely  conscious  of  its  needs, 
it  kM  also  learned  that  it  cannot  solve  the  most 
TitM  problems  with  the  intellect,  whUe  at  the 
«me  time  it  has  lost  its  faith.  Peesimlam  is  the 
vreck  of  a  soul  conscious  of  itself;  it  is  a  thirst 
which  has  no  hope  of  being  quenched;  it  is  a 
ifiiiit  made  for  Ood,  and  yet  without  Ood  and 
without  hope ;  it  is  a  morbi^  sentimentality 
wkkh  has  not  the  moral  energy  to  conquer  its 
teaon  by  doing  its  duty. 

The  undermining  of  faith  and  the  reckless- 
MSB  of  ath^i*^  have  aroused  many  from  their 
sfamberB.  Men  have  seen  the  abyss  to  which 
aateriallnn  and  commnniam  lead,  and  they 
•brink  back  in  hoirror.  They  see  with  surprise 
Oat  wA  merely  religion,  bnt  also  morality  and. 
is  tact,  all  the  treasnres  of  modem  civilization. 


are  in  danger  of  being  lost  An  interesting  il- 
lustration of  this  is  Treitschke,  an  eminent  his- 
torian, member  of  parliament,  professor  in  the 
Berlin  Univertity,  and  formerly  a  freethinker. 
Some  yean  ago  he  wrote:  "Whoever  destroys 
pious  faith,  which  is  the  best  possession  of  the 
oonmion  people,  acts  as  a  criminal  against  so- 
ciety: therefore  unconditional  enmity  is  to  be 
declared  against  socialism."  He  was  denonnoed 
by  a  writer  for  this  language,  it  being  declared 
to  be  specially  unworthy  of  a  man  who  himself 
had  renounced  the  faith  of  the  Church.  In  his 
reply  to  this  he  declared  that  there  is  nothing 
of  the  theologian  in  him.  and  that  he  does  not 
preach  that  which  can  only  be  lived.  He  <daim8 
still  to  be  free  in  his  thinking  as  formerly,  bnt 
says  that  bis  religious  emotions  have  been 
quickened,  that  he  has  gratefully  recognized 
the  providence  of  Gk>d  in  the  aflbirs  of  the  na- 
tion and  of  his  own  home,  and  that  he  feels 
more  strongly  than  in  former  days  the  need 
"  of  bowing  humbly  before  Ood."  He  adds:  "  I 
think  that  in  man  the  consciousness  of  Ood  is 
altogether  indestructible:  and  I  differ  from  you 
in  that  I  believe  that  science  will  eventually 
strengthen  and  purify  this  oonsciousnees."  He 
expresses  the  hope  that  he  is  a  Christian  and 
a  Protestant,  and  sees  in  the  doubts  and  con- 
flicts of  the  age  only  a  painful  transition  to  new 
and  more  thoroughly  human  forms  for  the  life 
of  the  Church. 

In  many  cases  where  there  is  not  so  open  a 
recognition  of  Christianity,  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion not  to  attack  it,  but  to  let  it  freely  develop 
its  spiritual  power.  Science  and  philosophy 
generally  take  their  own  course  without  going 
out  of  their  way  to  sneer  at  religion.  In  a  new 
work  on  psychology.  Struempell  says:  "The 
question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  not  a 
problem  of  psychological  science,  but  must  be 
relegated  to  religions  faith  and  to  the  activity  of 
moral  truths."  There  are  not  wanting  philos- 
ophers who  avow  the  highest  appreciation  of 
the  truths  of  Christianity.  Thus  a  recent  phil- 
osophical work  (by  Teichmueller.  of  Dorpat)  de- 
clares that  "Christianity  reveals  a  real,  that  is, 
a  personal  Ood,  not  an  empty  notion."  And 
another  philosophical  writer  claims  that  "Ood 
and  the  soul  have  at  all  times  been  the  ultimate 
aim  of  all  knowledge." 

The  subject  of  ethics  is  receiving  much  atten- 
tion, many  works  appearing  on  the  whole  of 
morality  or  on  some  special  department.  The 
ground  of  obligation,  the  nature  of  conscience, 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  are  frequently  dis- 
cussed, and  strenuous  eflbrts  are  made  to  put 
morality  on  an  immovable  and  fruitful  basis. 
A  new  book  on  Conscience  and  Modem  Culture, 
by  Hugo  Sommer.  Is  directed  against  the  mate- 
rialistic tendencies  of  the  day,  and  also  opposes 
commnnistio  ethics.  A  few  sentences  will  in- 
dicate its  spirit:  "Only  the  conception  of  per- 
fect personality  harmonizes  with  our  notion  of 
Ood."  "No  man  has  an  inherent  right  to  ex- 
istence, consequently  none  to  a  particnlar  kind 
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of  exiatenoe.  The  life  of  num  and  of  all  creat- 
nres  ia  xatber  a  free  gift  of  Ood.  and  it  ifl  the 
flz«t  datj  of  each  one  who  haa  received  thia  gift 
to  accept  it  gratefully  in  that  form  in  which  it 
ia  ofCered  to  hixn,  and  not  to  envy  others  who 
are  more  favored."  "Ood  is  the  living  fount- 
ain of  all  good.  Only  in  the  light  of  faith  and 
in  the  oonsciotuiQeaa  of  yielding  to  Him  do  we 
become  folly  aware  of  what  we  ought  to  be  and 
do.  Human  aima  have  moral  worth  only  ao  Car 
M  they  harmonize  with  the  will  of  Ood.  Aa 
love  ia  the  divine  aonrce  whence  our  whole  life 
Bpringa,  ao  love  ought  to  bo  the  controlling  mo- 
tive of  life,  and  ahould  be  the  living  bond  which 
oonnecta  na  with  the  world  and  determinea  our 
relation  to  it  The  individual  ought  to  leave  hia 
ogotiatic  iaolation  and  aerve  the  community;  he 
ought  to  atrive  and  act  for  all.  not  merely  for 
aelf."  Theae  ntterancea  are  the  more  eignifl 
cant  because  the  book  profeaaea  to  occupy  a 
purely  philoaophloal,  not  a  religioua.  stand- 
point. 

It  ia  evident  that  more  prominence  ia  given 
to  religion  and  ita  claima  than  formerly.  Aa  the 
wars  with  Napoleon  had  a  quickening  effect  on 
the  religioua  life  of  Oermany  at  the  beginning 
of  thia  century,  ao  it  may  be  that  the  late  war 
with  France  had  aomething  to  do  with  the  re- 
newed intereat  in  religion.  Not  only  are  attacka 
on  Chriatianity  met  with  vigor,  but  on  public 
oocaaiona,  even  when  there  aeems  to  be  no  par- 
ticular demand  for  it  and  when  the  indifferent 
and  hostile  least  expect  it,  teatimony  in  favor 
of  faith  la  given.  Thna  recently,  at  the  dose 
of  an  addresa  before  a  philoaophical  society,  the 
apeaker,  referring  to  hia  whole  argument,  aaid: 
"  These  are  my  reasons  for  being  an  orthodox 
believer."  Efforts  are  alao  made  to  bring  faith 
nearer  to  men  of  science.  When  a  few  yeare 
ago  Profeesor  Riehm  was  inaugurated  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Halle,  he  delivered  an  addreaa 
on  the  influence  of  religion  on  acience.  in  which 
he  aaid:  *'  In^the  religioua  feeling  and  conviction 
liea  the  mightieat  impulae  to  riae  above  the 
merely  phenomenal  world  to  ita  source  and  es- 
sence, and  above  the  region  of  observation  and 
time  and  apace  to  the  inviaible,  the  apirltnal, 
and  the  etemaL"  He  claimed  that  the  progreaa 
of  acience  dependa'ou  both  moral  and  rallfrious 
conditiona.  "The  acience  of  to-day  cannot  dia- 
penae  with  that  unifjring  and  purifying  power 
which  aprings  from  the  depth  of  tbe  religioua 
life,  and  which  directa  the  aim  of  science  to  the 
highest  good."  The  closing  words  of  the  ad- 
dreaa are:  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom." 

The  fact  that  the  Emperor,  Bismarek.  and 
Moltke  are  Arm  believers  naturally  has  consid- 
erable inflnenoe.  And  when  we  look  to  the  re- 
cent deaths  of  eminent  men  we  find  that  quite 
a  number  gave  emphatic  testimony  of  faith  in 
Qhriat  Not  only  waa  thia  the  case  with  Domer 
and  J.  P.  Lange,  but  also  of  others  who  were 
not  theologiane.  Not  long  ago  literary  men 
gathered  frem  all  quarters  at  the  grave  of  Eoaan- 


ueT  Oeibel.  the  moat  eminent  of  recent  lyrio 
poeta  of  the  Fatherland.  At  hia  funeral  special 
atreaa  waa  laid  on  hia  piety.  "Amid  all  hi* 
temptationa  he  preHer\-ed  from  hia  yoath  till 
hia  old  age  a  pious  lliriMtian  heart  Although 
ao  richly  endowed  mentally  and  exalted  to 
greatly,  he  never  exalted  himaelf  abpve  the 
Lord,  or  opposed  Him  to  whom  he  owed  all.  hut 
always  fkeely  gave  Him  the  glory  before  tbe 
whole  worid."  While  an  enemy  of  mere  for- 
maUty.  he  held  with  childlike  faith  the  easenoe 
of  the  Oospel—"  namely,  the  divine  Uve  and 
grace  revealed  to  the  sinner  in  Christ  This 
faith  was  manifest  in  hia  life  and  works,  in  bis 
addreaaea  and  poema,  and  in  hia  Joys  and  sor- 
rows." The  recently  deceaaed  philosopher.  Pro- 
fessor Ulrici  of  Halle,  waa  well  known  as  aa 
able  defender  of  Christian  truth.  Profeeaor 
Lcpaiua.  of  Berlin,  made  hia  reputation  as  an 
EgjrptologlBt.  and  was  recognized  aa  one  of  tbe 
most  eminent  in  that  department  But  he  was 
also  known  as  a  devoted  Christian.  He  txaas- 
lated  the  Oospel  into  the  Nubian  language,  and 
thus  did  important  service  to  the  cause  of  mls- 
sions.  When  at  the  head  of  a  learned  expedi- 
tion in  Egypt  he  himself  conducted  the  relig- 
ious services  every  Sunday.  Court -preacher 
Koegel  said  at  his  funeral:  "He  found  Christ 
and  was  not  ashamed  of  Hia  OoapeL  . . .  Christ 
was  the  centre  and  the  aim  of  his  life:  therefore 
his  life  and  death  were  so  peaceful." 

There  are  living  to-day  in  Berlin  a  daughter 
of  Schleiermacber,  a  son  of  Schelling.  and  also 
one  of  Hegol.  At  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury these  names  were  among  the  most  eminent 
in  Oeruiany,  and  their  systems  have  exerted 
great  influence  on  theological  and  philosoph- 
ical thought  All  three  were  charged  with  pan- 
theism, and  their  teachings  have  frequently 
been  used  by  professed  disciples  against  evan- 
gelical doctrines.  It  ia  a  aigniflcant  sign  of  the 
times  that  the  children  referred  to  are  all  pro- 
nounced adherents  of  evangelical  Chriatianity. 

Skepticism  is  not  only  cold  and  heartless,  but 
it  has  also  proved  itself  unfruitful.  It  ia  de- 
structive, not  conatructive;  instead  of  kindling 
enthusiasm,  it  dispirits  and  deadens.  Many 
have  experienced  tUe  truth  of  Ooethe'a  worda : 
"  Pro^terly  speaking,  the  moat  peculiar  and  the 
deepest  problem  of  the  history  of  the  world  and 
man— a  problem  to  which  all  othera  are  subor- 
dinate—ia  the  conflict  between  unbeli^  and 
faith.  All  epocha  in  which  faith  reigned,  what- 
ever its  form,  were  brilliant  exalting,  and  frait- 
fUL  All  epocha,  however,  in  which  unbelief, 
in  any  form,  gained  a  aad  victory,  though  for  a 
moment  they  might  seem  to  be  bright  vaniah 
fh>m  the  vision  of  posterity,  since  no  one  carea 
to  take  the  trouble  to  learn  what  ia  unfruitful 
of  results."  And  perhaps  atill  more  have  real- 
ized the  force  of  the  worda  of  the  great  chancel- 
lor, who,  himaelf  at  the  height  of  fame,  pro- 
nounces fame  empty,  and  adds :  ■*  I  do  not 
comprehend  how  a  man  can  endure  thia  life 
unless  he  believes  in  another  and  a  better  one." 
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LATION  OF  THE  NATURAL  TO  THE  SPIRITUAL. 

Bt  Principal  Sir  William  Dawson,  LL.D.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

The  treatment,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  of  a  subject 
which  embraces  all  earth  and  heaven,  must  necessarily  be  merely  sug- 
gestive. But  for  this  kind  of  treatment  we  have  ample  warrant  in 
the  teaching  of  Him  of  whom  it  was  said,  "  Never  man  spake  as  this 
man,"  and  who  suggests  all  things,  but  expands  and  elaborates  noth- 
ing. Paul  assures  us  that  if  there  is  a  natural  body  there  must 
also  be  a  correlative  spiritual;  and  in  like  manner  the  most  eminent 
physicists  of  our  time  are  convinced  that  the  laws  of  conservation  and 
dissipation  of  energy  require  us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  un- 
seen universe  corresponding  to  that  which  is  visible  to  us.  The  great- 
est of  English  poets,  whose  insight  was  more  profound  than  that  of 
ordinary  men,  puts  the  same  truth  in  the  form  of  a  question :  "  What 
if  earth  be  but  the  shadow  of  heaven,  and  things  therein,  each  to  the 
other  like,  more  than  on  earth  is  thought  ?" 

But  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  comes  to  us  mainly  by  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  and  is  based  on  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  on 
which  we  are  accustomed  implicitly  to  rely.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
spiritual  comes  to  us  chiefly  by  divine  revelation,  and  therefore  in 
some  sense  at  second-hand,  though  it  can  appeal  as  evidence  first  to 
our  intuitive  conceptions,  with  which  it  is  in  harmony,  and  secondly, 
to  the  natural  facts  which  corroborate  that  testimony.  It  is  instruct- 
ive to  note  that  our  Savior  fully  acknowledges  this  in  His  teaching, 
and  in  His  appeals  to  those  who  disbelieved  His  divine  mission.  For 
instance,  in  John  vi:  45,  He  quotes  a  sentiment,  more  than  once  ex- 
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pressed  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  all  shall  be  "taught  of  Gk)d,"  and 
applies  it  to  that  inward  testimony  of  Ood  in  the  heart  which  induces 
men  to  come  to  Him.  So  when  He  says  that  His  sheep  hear  His  voice^ 
the  reference  is  to  the  inward  intuitions  of  the  mind  acting  on  certain 
persons.  In  like  manner  He  appeals  also  to  the  works  which  they 
could  see — as,  for  instance,  in  John  x:  38,  where  He  says,  "Though 
ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works  "  done  by  Me — that  which  is,  in 
fact,  within  the  scope  of  your  own  senses.  Here  is  a  very  practical 
fact,  that  even  the  Divine  Teacher  has  to  hang  His  lessons  on  what 
is  in  the  consciousness  of  the  man  He  teaches,  and  on  what  the  man 
can  see  with  his  bodily  eyes.  To  influence  men,  we  must  know  not 
only  the  spiritual  truth  to  be  taught,  but  what  is  in  the  man  to  be 
taught,  and  what  he  has  learned  or  can  learn  by  means  of  his  natural 
senses.  Hence  the  extreme  value  to  the  religious  teacher  of  all  that 
concerns  those  works  of  God  which  men  behold,  as  well  as  of  the 
prevalent  modes  of  thinking  of  ordinary  men.  The  epistles  of  Paul 
are  very  full  of  this  deep  insight  into  the  habits  of  thought  and  the 
environment  of  humanity.  A  noteworthy  instance  is  that  passage 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  where  he  says:  "The  invisible  things 
of  him  since  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  per- 
ceived through  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  everlasting  power 
and  divinity."  There  could  be  no  clearer  statement  of  the  inference 
of  an  unseen  universe  from  that  which  is  visible,  or.  of  the  precise 
amount  of  knowledge  of  God  deducible  from  the  latter — namely.  His 
power  and  His  supernatural  existence — nothing  more  and  nothing 
less. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  men  unenlightened  as  to  spiritual  things, 
when  they  get  hold  of  any  new  natural  truth,  should  regard  it  as  sub- 
versive of  spiritual  truth;  and  this  is  the  more  likely  when  religious 
truth  has  been  presented  to  them  as  something  contrary  to  nature,  or 
without  any  wise  reference  to  its  natural  analogies  and  connections. 
Indeed  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  what  is  called  the  "  conflict 
of  science  and  religion "  is  really  the  conflict  of  modem  science  or 
of  modem  scientific  theories,  more  or  less  accurate,  with  old  and 
obsolete  theories  of  science,  which  have  somehow  got  mixed  up  as  an 
integral  part  in  current  theology.  It  is  most  instructive  to  observe 
that  the  Bible  itself,  which  has  no  theories  as  to  nature,  except  the 
general  one  of  its  unity  as  the  work  of  one  Creator,  and  its  regula- 
tion by  His  perfect  laws,  rarely  gets  mixed  up  in  these  controversies, 
except  where  its  teaching  is  altogether  misunderstood.  Not  long  ago  I 
was  gravely  told  from  the  pulpit  that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  science  that 
"  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,"  and  on  this  was  built  many  wise  conclu- 
sions. Yet  this  statement  of  a  mere  speculative  figment,  intended  to 
cover  the  ignorance  of  a  past  age,  is  itself  quite  as  abhorrent  to  sound 
theology  as  it  is  ridiculous  in  modem  science.     For  it  personifies 
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nature  as  if  she  were  a  goddess  and  attributes  to  her  likes  and  dis- 
likes, while  if  we  were  to  translate  it  into  the  statement,  "  God  abhors 
a  vacuum,"  we  should  be  saying  something  for  which  we  have  no  war- 
rant in  nature  or  revelation,  and  in  regard  to  which  even  the  ancient 
author  of  the  book  of  Job  might  correct  us,  when  he  says  that  the 
earth  itself  is  suspended  in  empty  space,  and  that  God  stretches  the 
north — that  vast  north  which  reaches  to  the  pole-star — over  vacuity. 

Perhaps,  when  we  consider  the  imperfect  influences  to  which  the 
present  generation  of  men  has  been  subjected,  we  should  rather  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  there  are  so  many  scientific  men  who  per- 
ceive the  true  relations  of  natural  and  spiritual  things,  and  so  many 
theologians  who  are  willing  to  admit  the  importance  of  the  natural 
in  its  relations  to  the  spiritual.  When  we  take  up  such  books  as  the 
"  Unity  of  Nature,"  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  or  "  Natural  Law  in  the 
Spiritual  World,"  by  Drummond,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
time  is  past  for  a  merely  apologetic  treatment  of  these  subjects,  and 
that  the  real  matter  in  hand  is  one  of  correct  interpretation  and  appli- 
cation of  nature  on  the  one  side,  and  of  revelation  on  the  other.  But 
in  this  we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that,  while  nature  reveals 
the  power  and  divinity  of  its  Maker,  it  can  go  no  further.  We  cannot 
"by  searching  find  out  God."  We  cannot  "find  out  the  Almighty 
to  perfection."  Science  can  only  go  to  a  certain  distance.  Beyond 
this  we  must  appeal  to  the  "  only  begotten  Son  who  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father.  He  hath  revealed  him."  Yet  we  shall  find  that  in  all 
the  great  system  of  divine  works,  from  the  material  atom  to  the  high- 
est spiritual  created  being,  there  is  a  regular  correlation  and  a  unity 
of  plan  and  law. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  most  essential  thing  in  dealing 
with  these  questions  is  not  so  much  extensive  knowledge  of  facts  as 
correct  habits  of  thought.  It  is  easy  to  amass  any  quantity  either  of 
natural  facts  or  spiritual  dogma.  But  to  digest  and  elaborate  these, 
and  to  use  them  for  any  good  result,  requires  a  clear  head  and  honest 
purpose.  It  requires,  indeed,  what  we  may  very  properly  call  the 
Scientific  Habit  of  Thought.  The  scientific  thinker  is  characterized, 
in  the  first  place,  by  care  and  honesty  in  the  collection  and  verifica- 
tion of  facts,  however  minute  or  unimportant  they  may  seem,  or  how- 
ever difficult  to  ascertain.  It  is  not  with  him  a  question  of  selecting 
such  facts  as  may  square  with  any  given  theory;  nor  will  he  accept 
as  fact  anything  until  it  is  fully  proved,  or  reject  any  statement,  how- 
ever difficult  of  explanation,  if  sustained  by  adequate  proof.  Scien- 
tific thought  is  equally  careful  as  to  its  conclusions.  It  carefully 
separates  what  is  merely  accidental  from  what  is  essential,  and 
accepts  general  principles  only  when  sustained  by  an  exhaustive 
induction.  It  avoids  mere  fancies  and  hypothetical  views  based  on 
imagination,  unless  as  indications  of  the  directions  in  which  investi- 
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gatioQ  should  proceed.  It  is  clothed  with  that  humility  which  makes 
a  man  not  a  dictator  enforcing  his  notions  on  nature,  but  a  student 
desirous  to  master  accurately  the  lessons  which  she  teaches.  I  am 
far  from  saying  that  this  is  universally  the  state  of  mind  of  scientific 
men,  but  it  is  what  they  should  desire  to  attain  to,  and  it  is  equally 
what  those  should  aim  at  who  study  revelation.  "  Foremost  among 
the  noblest  truth-seekers  on  this  earth  are  the  leaders  in  the  work  and 
thought  of  science  to-day.  And  can  there  be  any  nobler  work  ?  Is 
it  not  better  to  follow  Truth,  though  it  lead  to  the  grave  of  our  hopes, 
than  to  be  enshrined  in  lustful  indolence  upon  the  Delilah  lap  of 
falsehood  ?  Should  any  man  believe  in  the  grandeur  of  truth  more 
than  they  who  constitute  the  Christian  Church  ?  * 

A  naturalist,  who  takes  natural  facts  out  of  their  connection  to 
flupport  certain  conclusions,  is  on  a  par  with  a  theologian  who  does 
the  same  with  Bible  texts.  Both  are  wanting  in  the  true  scientific 
habit  of  thought.  If  we  are  to  perceive  and  benefit  by  the  parallel- 
isms of  nature  and  revelation  we  must  distort  neither,  but  place  them 
«ide  by  side  in  their  true  attitude.  We  need,  in  short,  scientific 
students  and  expositors,  not  special  pleaders.  There  are  too  many  of 
the  latter  on  both  sides  of  these  questions. 

Though  the  analogies  of  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  are  very 
profound,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  down  into  their  depths  to  perceive 
them  practically;  but  if  they  are  simply  and  truthfully  regarded  at 
:first,  they  may  be  developed  to  an  indefinite  extent.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  full  of  the  use  of  natural  analogies  of  spiritual  things  and 
of  practical  deductions  from  them.  Yet  these  are,  for  the  most  part, 
simple  and  lie  on  the  surface,  so  that  they  are  intelligible  to  all.  But 
they  grow  on  the  mind  as  our  knowledge  increases,  and  rise  in 
beauty  and  majesty  as  our  minds  become  enlarged  to  comprehend 
them.  When  the  Psalmist  regards  the  midnight  sky  and  comes  back 
to  earth  with  the  exclamation,  "  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful 
of  him?"  (Ps.  viii.)  he  expresses  a  sentiment  with  which  a  child 
may  sympathize,  but  which,  in  the  mind  of  an  astronomer,  grows  to 
l)e  an  overwhelming  conception  of  the  majesty  of  the  universe,  and 
which  equally  in  both  leads  to  the  adoration  of  the  Almighty  Maker, 
wrho  has  ordained  all  these  and  fixed  all  their  laws.  "  Lift  up  your 
■eyes  on  high,"  says  Isaiah,  "  and  behold  who  hath  created  these,  that 
bringeth  out  their  host  by  number,  for  that  he  is  strong  in  power  not 
one  faileth."  The  spectacle  of  the  heavens  thus  referred  to  was,  no 
doubt,  intelligible  to  the  Israelite  of  Isaiah's  time,  and  also  the  infer- 
ence from  it  that  his  o\ni  ways  were  not  hid  from  God.  Yet  only 
a  mind  trained  in  the  knowledge  of  the  movements  and  intricate 
balancings  of  the  heavenly  bodies  can  fully  enter  into  all  that  is 
implied  in  their  being  "  brought  out  by  number,"  and  that  "  not  one 

*  DoUinger.  Lecture  delivered  on  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in  MontreaL 
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faileth,"  or  by  that  "  naming "  of  them,  to  which  the  prophet  also 
alludes.  If  we  turn  now  again  to  the  eighth  psalm,  we  shall  find 
that  the  writer,  after  detailing  the  marvelous  arrangements  of  the 
heavens,  proceeds  to  compare  these  with  the  characteristics  of  God's 
revealed  will  in  His  law.  In  another  psalm  the  same  God  that  rules 
the  heavens  will  tenderly  "  lift  up  the  meek,"  a  doctrine  more  fully 
expressed  by  Christ  Himself.  Thus,  both  by  resemblance  and  con- 
trast, the  relation  of  the  natural  and  spiritual,  is  illustrated  for  prac- 
tical purposes.  Every  wayfaring  man  can  appreciate  the  use  of  the 
springs  that  rise  in  the  valleys  and  run  among  the  hills  (Ps.  civ.), 
and  can  even  realize  their  beneficent  uses  to  wild  animals  and  plants, 
as  well  as  to  man ;  but  it  is  a  higher  thought  to  realize  the  hidden 
sources  of  the  springs  and  the  heavenly  rains  by  which  they  are  fed; 
and  a  still  higher  to  think  of  the  heaven-descended  living  water  which 
may  become  in  the  heart  of  man  a  perennial  fountain,  "  springing  up 
into  everlasting  life."  (John  iv:  6;  vii:  38.) 

I  have  referred  to  Drummond  as  illustrating  what  may  be  done 
in  bringing  out  the  relations  of  the  natural  and  the  spiritual.  But 
even  he  shows  some  remarkable  examples  of  the  misuse  of  these  anal- 
ogies. A  noteworthy  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  chapter  in 
which  he  refers  to  the  evil  effects  of  parasitism — a  bad  thing,  no 
doubt,  in  the  spiritual  world,  but  not  necessarily  so  in  the  lower 
sphere  of  the  natural.  The  semi-parasitism  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
hermit-crab  is  especially  objectionable.  This  little  animal,  which  is 
a  crab  only  in  a  very  general  sense  of  that  term,  has  the  remarkable 
and  very  curious  instinct  of  protecting  the  soft  abdominal  part  of  its 
body  by  inserting  it  into  the  cast-off  shell  of  some  univalve  shell-fish 
or  sea-snail,  which  it  carries  about  with  it  as  a  coat-of-mail,  and  into 
which  it  retreats  when  alarmed.  Its  whole  structure,  including  the 
form  of  its  claws,  the  shape  of  its  abdomen,  and  the  shelly  hooks  at 
its  extremity,  are  adapted  to  this  peculiar  mode  of  life.  But  it  is  no 
more  a  parasite  in  thus  clothing  itself,  than  I  am  because  I  may  carry 
an  umbrella,  or  than  an  ancient  knight  was  because  he  clothed  him- 
self in  armor.  Even  if  it  had  learned  to  use  shells  in  this  way,  and  had 
thereby  been  enabled  to  dispense  with  a  hard  crust  which  once  cov- 
ered it,  of  which,  however,  there  is  no  evidence,  it  would  not  deserve 
to  be  blamed,  but  rather  to  be  commended  for  its  superior  intelli- 
gence. Practically  there  is  no  animal  that  is  more  lively  and  active 
than  the  hermit-crab,  or  that  seems  to  enjoy  life  more.  One  might 
as  well  reproach  the  ordinary  crab  because  its  abdominal  segments 
are  not  long  and  useful  in  swimming  like  those  of  the  lobster,  but 
have  been  transformed  into  a  diminutive  apron ;  and  this  all  the  more, 
since,  in  an  early  stage  of  growth,  it  has  a  long  swimming  tail  which 
it  afterwards  loses.  The  picture  drawn  by  Drummond  of  the  hermit- 
crab  is  indeed   quite  as  much  a  caricature  as  that  of  the  imaginary 
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miseries  of  the  woodpecker  dwelt  on  by  some  old  naturalists,  and 
often  referred  to  as  an  example  of  the  misunderstanding  of  natural 
adaptations  which,  when  rightly  regarded,  are  admirable  and  con- 
ducive to  happiness.  The  case  of  the  hermit-crab  is  indeed  a  con- 
spicuous illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  waste  products  are  util- 
ized in  nature,  and  of  the  way  in  which  instinctive  gifts  are  made  to 
compensate  for  physical  disadvantages ;  and  had  the  Bible  writers 
noticed  the  hermit-crab,  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  greeted  it  as  an 
example  in  these  respects,  just  as  they  have  referred  to  the  ant  and 
to  the  coney.  They  would,  in  any  case,  have  treated  this  little  creat- 
ure as  a  good  work  of  God,  adapted  wisely  to  its  mode  of  life,  and 
would  not  have  been  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  an 
ordinary  shrimp  or  crayfish  could,  by  a  series  of  trials  proceeding 
through  countless  generations,  deteriorate  into  a  hermit-crab.  It  is 
to  be  noted  here  how  completely  the  Bible  avoids  such  pseudo-scien- 
tific speculations.  In  it  all  natural  things  are  good,  except  when  put 
out  of  their  place  by  the  wickedness  of  man.  Their  testimony  is  ever 
in  favor  of  their  Maker.  In  this  respect  it  far  transcends  any  philos- 
ophy, ancient  or  modem. 

Though  differing  in  some  points  from  the  clever  author  above 
referred  to,  I  do  not  desire  to  disparage  his  work,  and  I  may  refer  to 
another  and  happier  illustration.  It  is  that  in  which  he  refers  to  our 
Lord's  lesson  from  the  lilies  of  the  field  (Luke  xii:  27;  Matt,  vi:  28): 
"  Consider  how  they  grow.  They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  yet 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these."  They 
grow.  They  are  not  put  together  artificially  by  mechanically-act- 
ing fingers.  Let  us  not  regard  God  as  a  mere  artisan  or  mechan- 
ical Creator.  They  spring  forth  from  an  inherent  principle  of  life, 
ministered  to  by  all  the  external  influences  of  heat  and  light  and 
moisture.  What  a  wealth  of  meaning  there  is  in  this !  The  inscru- 
table structure  and  vital  powers  of  the  plant;  the  service  done  to  it 
by  the  great  and  distant  sun,  and  the  wind-borne  clouds  carrying  rain 
from  the  distant  ocean;  the  growth  that  goes  on  quietly  and  silently, 
yet  so  surely,  and  with  such  order  and  results  of  beauty,  are  all  mys- 
teries most  profound.  Just  so  the  germ  of  grace  in  the  heart  may 
grow  inwardly  and  outwardly,  and  take  its  nourishment  from  exter- 
nal conditions  that  would  be  useless  or  promotive  of  decay  in  that 
which  is  dead.  Yet  this  growth  is  not  self -produced  or  spontaneous 
in  the  materialistic  sense.  The  flower  is  "  clothed "  with  beauty. 
There  is  a  Power  above  from-  whom  its  life  and  growth  and  perfec- 
tion emanate.  Herein  lies  the  lesson  that  it  teaches.  If  God  so 
** clothes"  the  grass  that  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the 
oven,  how  much  more  you  ?  Poor  perishable  flower,  ruthlessly  cut 
down  by  the  careless  mower,  only  that  when  dry  it  may  be  burned  ! 
Man  cares  little  for  it.     God  cares  much,  and  still  more  for  His  own 
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children.  Will  He  suffer  them,  too,  to  be  mowed  down  ?  Perhaps 
so;  but  their  root  shall  remain,  and  shall  again  bud  forth  in  a  new 
and  better  life,  wherein  no  cruel  incongruity  shall  exist  between  the 
wants  or  the  thoughtlessness  of  man  and  the  purposes  of  Grod.  Such 
comparisons  as  these,  and  that  of  the  new  birth,  the  mustard-seed,  the 
leaven,  the  sparrows,  the  grain  of  wheat,  and  others  that  illustrated 
the  teachings  of  Jesus,  are  filled  with  a  many-sided  truthfulness  to 
nature,  to  which  no  justice  has  yet  been  done,  or  can  be  done,  till  the 
scientific  culture  of  the  world  is  greatly  more  advanced  than  it  now 
is.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  as  to  many  of  the  natural  anal- 
ogies in  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  specially  in  those  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, though  nearly  the  whole  of  the  latter  are  derived  from  the 
previous  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  or  from  that  of  Christ.  Our 
subject  is  thus  a  vast  one,  even  in  the  domain  of  natural  fact;  but  it 
becomes  vastly  greater  when  we  consider  also  the  remarkable  antici- 
pations of  natural  laws  and  principles  in  revelation,  and  the  bearing 
of  these  on  spiritual  things.  Unity,  law,  order,  progress  in  nature, 
are  all  here  in  their  highest  forms,  and  are  in  perfect  harmony  with 
Fatherly  care  and  redeeming  love.  We  should  study  these  things 
more,  and  earnestly  desire  to  attain  to  their  full  comprehension  so  far 
as  that  may  be  reached  by  finite  mind,  enlightened  by  the  Spirit,  and 
guided  by  the  two-fold  clew  of  natural  law  and  divine  revelation. 
Modem  science  opens  here  a  rich  mine,  as  yet  very  imperfectly 
worked,  and  the  working  of  which  would  produce  the  means  of  posi- 
tive aggression  on  the  materialistic  infidelity  of  the  day,  which  has 
been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  regarding  religion  as  standing  wholly 
on  the  defensive. 
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II.— THE  MODERN  SERMON. 

NO.  I. 

By  Pbof.  George  P.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  Yaxe  College. 

The  modem  sermon  dates  from  the  Reformation.  The  sermon  is 
not  an  isolated  thing.  It  is  one  element  in  the  activity  of  the  Church 
at  any  given  time.  It  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  collective  agency  of 
Christian  people  in  building  up  and  diffusing  Christian  piety,  and  in 
thus  discharging  the  work  committed  to  them  of  the  Master.  Hence 
the  sermon  reflects  of  necessity  the  intellectual  and  religious  spirit  of 
the  age.  It  is  moulded  and  animated  by  the  intellectual  and  religious 
spirit  of  the  time.  It  takes  form  and  varies  its  form  with  the  chang- 
ing phases  of  spiritual  life.  No  great  preacher  who  has  flourished 
in  the  past  could  have  been  what  he  was  in  any  other  atmosphere  than 
that  in  which  he  was  bom  and  lived.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  Re- 
formation, the  great  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in 
these  later  ages,  should  stand  as  a  land-mark  in  the  progress  of  the 
pulpit.  As  it  was  a  new  epoch  in  religious  thought  and  in  Christian 
life,  so  it  could  not  fail  to  be  a  new  epoch  in  preaching.  That  great 
movement,  which  tumed  the  current  of  theology  into  a  new  channel^ 
modified  the  character  of  Christian  experience,  and  both  illuminated 
'  the  understandings  and  kindled  the  hearts  of  its  authors  and  promoters, 
had  the  effect  to  re-cast  the  sermon  and  to  give  to  all  popular  addresses 
on  the  Gospel,  wherever  Protestantism  spread,  a  new  and  peculiar 
form.  We  have  in  mind  chiefly  at  present,  the  Protestant  pulpit ;  but 
it  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  pulpit  has 
felt  indirectly  the  influence  of  the  Reformation.  In  all  the  lands 
where  the  two  Confessions  exist  side  by  side,  preaching  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  is  necessarily  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  an- 
tagonistic body;  the  preacher  is  commonly  stimulated  to  greater  ef- 
forts, as  well  as  influenced  in  the  selection  and  treatment  of  his 
themes. 

The  first  of  the  two  elements  of  Protestantism,  which  immediately 
determined  the  character  of  preaching  was  the  truth  of  the  free 
grace  of  God  in  the  Gospel.  This  truth,  like  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
woke  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  to  a  new  life.  The  forgiving  love 
of  God,  salvation  without  money  and  without  price,  was  like  the  dis- 
covery of  a  long  hidden  treasure.  The  joy  and  enthusiasm  which  it 
inspired  gave  to  the  first  reformers  an  unexampled  freedom  and  ardor 
in  the  pulpit,  and  furnished  them  with  inexhaustible  themes  to  whick 
they  had  been  strangers  before.  The  second  characteristic  of  the 
Protestant  movement,  which  instantly  manifested  itself  in  the  ser- 
mons of  the  day,  was  the  authority  given  to  the  Scriptures,  and  not 
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the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  alone,  but  the  living  interest  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  Bible,  and  the  new  insight  into  its  meaning. 

But  before  going  farther  in  this  line  of  remark,  it  is  well  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  true  sources  of  power  and  success  in  the  pulpit.  In 
an  admirable  lecture  on  Preaching,  by  Phillips  Brooks,  preaching  is 
defined  as  "  the  bringing  of  truth  through  personality."  There  is  the 
truth.  This  the  preacher  does  not  originate.  It  is  a  message  which 
he  is  commissioned  to  deliver.  It  is  given  him  from  above ;  it  is 
not  the  product  of  his  own  invention ;  it  does  not  derive  its  sanction 
from  any  human  authority.  When  the  preacher  aspires  to  set  himself 
above  the  truth,  to  propound  doctrines  that  his  own  brain  has  hatched,, 
he  is  not  only  unfaithful  to  his  office,  he  is  likewise  shorn  of  his 
strength;  for  his  strength  depends  on  his  consciousness  that  he  is  the 
organ  of  a  Power  behind  him  and  above  him,  and  on  a  sense  of  this 
fact  on  the  part  of  his  hearers.  But  it  is  not  truth  apprehended  in  an 
external  way  which  it  is  the  preacher's  function  to  impart.  The  truth 
is  to  be  personally  appropriated  by  him.  It  must  be  made  his  own 
through  a  living  experience.  It  is  to  be  assimilated  and  reproduced  in 
an  expression  native  to  his  own  mind  and  soul.  Then  it  will  fall  from 
his  lips,  warm  with  his  own  feeling  and  tinged  with  the  hues  of  his 
own  individuality.  The  sermon,  moreover,  is  an  essentially  religious 
production.  There  breathes  through  it,  if  it  is  what  it  should  be,  & 
sense  of  the  supernatural.  If  the  preacher  discourses  on  moral  duties, 
it  is  moral  duties  as  discerned  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel  and  based  on 
Gospel  motives.  The  morality  of  the  pulpit  is  suffused  with  Christian 
emotion.  When,  for  example,  the  Christian  preacher  speaks  on  the 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  he  finds  the  leading  incentive  for  the  practice 
of  this  virtue  in  such  considerations  as  that  "  God  for  Christ's  sake  has 
forgiven  us,"  and  the  prayer  of  Jesus, "  Father,  forgive  them."  Again, 
preaching  is  practical.  Its  end  is  not  the  exposition  of  a  theme.  The 
Church  and  the  School  are  distinct  from  one  another.  The  preacher 
aims  at  an  effect  on  character  and  on  conduct,  he  seeks  to  move  his 
auditors.  His  direct  endeavor  is  to  make  them  to  be  what  they  have 
not  been,  or  to  do  what  they  have  not  done.  These  qualities  then 
properly  belong  to  preaching  :  it  should  be  Scriptural ;  it  should 
have  the  earnestness  and  unction  which  flow  from  a  livdng  experience 
of  the  truth  ;  it  should  be  religious,  rather  than  merely  scholastic  or 
ethical,  and  it  should  be  practical. 

These  traits  have  actually  belonged  in  a  fair  measure  to  Protestant 
preaching  since  the  Reformation.  There  were  mighty  preachers  in 
the  earlier  ages.  When  we  glance  back,  such  names  as  Chrysostom, 
Augustine,  St.  Bernard,  Wycliffe  and  Savonarola,  remind  us  that 
"there  were  brave  men  before  Agamemnon."  But,  on  the  whole^ 
there  have  been,  since  the  Reformation,  numerous  preachers  of  a  higher 
order  of  merit  than  existed  in  the  centuries   preceding,  back  to  the 
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Apostolic  age.  Luther  himself  combined  in  his  preaching  all  the  ex- 
cellencies which  we  have  enumerated  above.-  He  drew  his  material 
from  the  deep  well  of  the  Scriptures.  He  made  his  listeners  feel  that 
they  were  listening  to  the  Word  of  God.  They  saw  that  the  truth 
which  he  proclaimed  was  the  light  and  life  of  his  own  soul.  It  was 
plain  that  he  lived  upon  it,  that  he  rejoiced  in  it.  His  tone  was  in- 
tensely religious.  The  grace  of  Ood  in  Jesus  Christ  was  the  underly- 
ing theme  in  all  his  discourses.  And  he  Rpoke  to  the  conscience  and 
to  the  heart.  To  save  men  from  their  sins,  to  quicken  their  con- 
sciences, to  comfort  the  penitent  and  sorrowing,  was  obviously  his 
aim.  The  language  that  he  used  was  the  homely  speech  of  common 
men.  Zwingli  was  a  preacher  only  second  in  rank  to  the  Saxon  Re- 
former. One  of  his  auditors  said  that  when  Zwingli  preached  he  made 
him  feel  that  his  hair  stood  on  end.  Calvin  differed  in  his  natural 
qualities  from  Luther  and  Zwingli  and  had  less  fitness  to  be  a  popular 
orator.  He  was  more  adapted  to  be  a  teacher  of  teachers;  and  yet  his 
gifts  as  a  preacher  were  remarkable.  Looking  back  to  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  have  there  appeared  preachers  of  greater  capacity  for 
their  work  than  Wesley  and  Whitefield  ?  Wesley  was  a  scholar,  trained 
at  Oxford;  yet  when  he  discoursed  of  Christ  and  the  Grospel  to  rough 
miners,  tears  coursed  down  their  cheeks.  Whitefield*s  intellectual  re- 
sources were  far  less,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether 'there  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  the  pulpit  a  more  captivating  orator,  and  at  the  same  time 
an  orator  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  evangelical  spirit.  The  com- 
ing of  such  a  man  to  New  England  was  certainly  an  interesting  phe- 
nomenon. The  quiet  and  thoughtful  rural  congregations,  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  listening  on  Sunday  to  the  calm  doctrinal  discourses  of 
the  Puritan  clergy,  on  a  sudden  were  stirred  by  the  unmatched  elo- 
quence of  a  prince  among  preachers.  "  Grood  Mr.  Edwards,"  so 
Whitefield  wrote  in  his  diary,  when  he  first  preached  at  Northampton, 
wept  through  the  entire  discourse.  Mrs.  Edwards  wrote  to  her  bro- 
ther in  New  Haven  and  spoke  of  the  music  of  his  voice.  Li  our  own 
day  there  have  not  been  wanting  preachers  whose  names  are  worthy 
to  stand  on  the  same  roll  on  which  the  Reformers  of  preceding  gener- 
ations are  inscribed. 

The  first  trait  of  the  true  sermon  may  be  termed  Scripturalness,  and 
its  core  must  be  a  truth  drawn  from  the  Scriptures.  From  the  begin- 
ning, the  sermon  has  ostensibly  connected  itself  with  the  Scriptures, 
and  founded  itself  upon  them.  It  professes  to  be  built  upon  a  text. 
Even  the  Saviour,  besides  the  priceless  teaching,  altogether  new,  which 
He  uttered,  not  unfrequently  linked  His  teaching  to  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament.  In  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  He  expounded  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah  respecting  himself.  References  to  the  ancient  Scrip- 
tures, and  quotations  from  them  often  occur  in  His  discourses.  The 
Apostles,  although  they  were  themselves  the  organs  of  Revelation,  ap* 
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pealed  to  the  Ancient  Scriptures  in  support  of  their  declarations.  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  in  his  First  Apology,  written  about  A.  D.  140,  has  occasion 
to  describe  the  meetings  of  Christians  on  Sunday  for  worship.  In 
those  assemblies,  he  informs  us,  the  records  of  the  Apostles  or  the 
writings  of  the  Prophets  are  read  as  long  as  there  was  time.  Then,  he 
proceeds  to  say,  the  reader  concludes,  and  the  President  verbally  in- 
structs and  exhorts  us  to  the  imitation  of  these  excellent  things.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  addresses  of  the  Pastor  grew  out  of  the  Bible  les- 
son; and  such,  no  doubt,  was  the  customary  practice.  As  the  gifts  of 
prophecy  and  of  inspired  utterance,  which  belonged  to  the  Apostolic 
Age  passed  by,  and  methodical  instruction  took  their  place,  that  in- 
struction, as  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  of  old,  attached  itself  to  pas- 
sages of  Holy  Writ.  Preaching  in  the  early  centuries  may  justly  be 
styled  Scriptural.  But  one  of  the  principal  drawbacks  to  its  excel- 
lence in  this  particular  in  those  days  was  the  allegorical  fancies  which 
disfigured  interpretation.  Origen,  although  his  genius  enabled  him  to 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  deyelopment  of  preaching,  unfortunately  gave 
a  pattern  for  this  imaginative  way  of  handling  the  Word,  which  did  not 
lack  imitators.  In  the  Western  Church,  in  the  earlier  centuries,  we 
find  that  allegorizing  has  full  swing.  Ambrose,  the  famous  Arch. 
bi^op  of  Milan,  a  renowned  preacher,  who  exerted  so  salutary  an  in- 
fiuence,  was  full  of  it.  Augustine,  himself,  profound  and  spiritual 
as  he  often  was  in  the  discernment  of  Scriptural  truth,  follows  in  the 
same  path.  As  we  advance  to  a  point  two  centuries  later,  the  age  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  we  find  that  this  loose  and  fanciful  exegesis  has 
broken  through  all  restraint.  In  the  Eastern  Church,  in  the  best  part 
of  the  patristic  age,  there  is  a  more  sober  and  sound  method  of  inter- 
preting the  sacred  oracles.  This  was  fostered  by  the  school  of  An- 
tioch.  Chrysostom  is  an  example  of  the  class  of  expositors  of  high 
merit.  They  understood  the  claims  of  philology.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  fathers  of  the  Latin  Church,  especially  Augustine,  provided 
the  models  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  materials  of  sermons.  There 
were  individuals  in  the  heart  of  the  mediaeval  period  who  were  eloquent 
in  the  pulpit  and  in  harangues  by  the  way-side,  and  whose  sermons 
were  of  wholesome  eflficacy.  The  epoch  of  the  Crusades  was  marked 
by  the  appearance  of  stirring  preachers.  In  that  period,  and  later, 
men  of  great  power,  of  whom  St.  Bernard  is  one  of  the  most  famous, 
devoted  themselves  to  preaching.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  re- 
vival of  learning  had  brought  a  scholarly  discipline  that  the  vagaries 
of  allegorical  exposition  took  their  flight. 
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m.— REV.  DR.  STUART  ROBIXSON  AS  A  PREACHER 
ByB.  M.  Palmer.  D.D.,  New    Orleans. 

It  is  true  of  the  orator  as  of  the  poet  that  "  he  is  bom — ^not  made  " : 
in  both  the  verdict  holds  good,  "  nemo  vir  inagnus  sine  afflatu  aliquo 
divino  unquam  fuit,'^^  None  the  less  however,  as  in  the  case  of  Sam- 
son, do  we  seek  the  hiding-place  of  this  supernatural  power.  It  is  a 
chapter  in  metaphysics  to  trace  the  combination  of  qualities  necessary 
to  true  greatness,  or  to  learn  the  discipline  by  which  it  mounts  to  the 
height  of  its  fame.  A  conspicuous  illustration  of  this  divine  gift  of 
speech  is  furnished  in  the  career  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  whose 
name  graces  the  head  of  the  present  paper.  His  eloquence  threw  its 
spell  over  audiences  of  every  grade  of  culture,  from  the  rude  moun- 
taineers of  his  favorite  Virginia,  to  the  polished  assemblies  of  Balti- 
more and  Louisville.  It  was  exhibited  in  every  form  of  address,  in 
the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  upon  the  floor  of  ecclesiastical  councils, 
and  lost  nothing  of  its  force  during  a  period  of  forty  years.  Every- 
where, and  under  all  surroundings,  in  whatever  country  or  clime,  his 
speech  swept  irresistibly  on — either  rippling  with  humor,  or  else  foam- 
ing with -the  rush  of  vigorous  logic. 

The  first  element  of  power  in  Dr.  Robinson  as  a  speaker,  lay  in  the 
breadth  of  his  sympathies.  Perhaps  this  is  the  core  of  Quintillian^s 
definition  of  a  perfect  orator,  that  "  he  must  be  a  good  man  ;  "  and  it 
is  refreshing  to  know  that  true  eloquence  roots  itself  in  the  character, 
the  hidden  ground  of  all  its  richness  and  strength.  It  calls  for  no 
proof,  that  he  who  would  lay  his  hand  upon  the  key-board  of  the  hu- 
man heart  must  first  thrill  with  the  music  which  his  touch  produces. 
In  vain  can  he  hope  to  sway  an  audience  by  the  contagion  of  emotion 
which  does  not  first  throb  in  his  own  breast.  Through  his  own  sensi- 
bilities he  knows  the  chords  which  should  tremble  beneath  the  breath 
of  his  inspired  passion.  In  this  broad  sympathy  with  human  life  Dr. 
Robinson  had  no  superior.  His  great  Irish  heart  gave  a  quick  re- 
sponse to  every  cry  of  joy  or  sorrow  that  came  up  from  the  soul  of 
the  race.  In  this  regard,  he  particularly  resembled  the  great  London 
preacher,  Mr.  Spurgeon;  in  whom,  as  in  himself,  this  was  found  to  be 
the  ultimate  secret  of  oratorical  success.  The  resemblance  extends 
even  to  the  external  appearance  of  the  two.  The  innate  benevolence 
was  reflected  in  the  outward  aspect  of  both.  It  needed  no  expression 
in  words,  for  it  lay  in  the  open  countenance  and  in  the  well-rounded 
figure,  over  which  was  an  air  of  repose  such  as  can  be  cast  only  by  a 
sense  of  inward  goodness.  In  neither  was  there  any  gush  of  senti- 
ment, or  parade  of  virtue;  but  the  "  nil  humani  cUienum  "  gleamed  in 
every  look  and  breathed  in  every  tone,  bringing  the  speaker  and  the 
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hearer  into  mysterious  and  instant  accord.  In  this  delicate  and  spirit- 
ual organization,  so  sensitive  to  Nature's  touch,  we  find  the  underly- 
ing condition  of  the  poet  and  orator  alike  ;  constituting  each  the 
*** sacer  vates^'^  the  " interprea  deonimy'*  speaking  to  mankind  in  the 
universal  language  of  the  heart. 

Another  secret  of  Dr.  Robinson's  eloquence  lay  in  the  strength  of 
his  convictions.  A  profound  philosophy  couches  in  the  declaration  of 
the  Psalmist,  "  I  believed — therefore  have  I  spoken."  The  traditional 
belief,  which  rests  only  upon  the  assertions  of  others,  will  rather 
crumble  before  the  opposition  through  which  it  fails  to  cut  its  way. 
But  the  truth  which  speaks  with  commanding  emphasis,  and  proves  it- 
self 

"  The  golden  key- 
That  opes  the  paktce  of  Eternity," 

must  first  be  wrought  into  the  texture  of  our  own  being.  Partaking 
thus  of  our  intellectual  life,  its  utterance  will  be  no  dead  word,  but  a 
living  force  impregnating  other  minds.  In  Dr.  Robinson  truth  entered 
into  the  bone  and  sinew  and  muscle  of  his  intellectual  and  moral 
nature.  No  one  entered  more  fully  than  he  into  the  fine  sentiment  of 
Milton,  that  "  a  man  may  be  a  heretic  in  the  truth ;  and  if  he  believes 
things  only  because  his  pastor  says  so,  or  the  Assembly  so  determines, 
without  knowing  other  reason,  though  his  belief  be  true,  yet  the  very 
truth  he  holds  becomes  his  heresy."  Not  so  with  him  of  whom  this 
paper  treats.  The  depth  of  his  convictions  attested  his  loyalty  to 
truth;  and  the  words  that  were  wrought  in  "  the  forge  of  his  thought " 
went  forth  with  a  glow  and  heat  that  burnt  their  impression  upon  all 
who  heard.  Truth  is  a  mighty  conqueror,  and  the  man  of  strong 
convictions  is  her  herald  at  arms.  As  with  the  silver  trumpet  at  whose 
blast  the  disenchanted  horsemen  leaped  upon  their  steeds,  the  true 
orator  rouses  men  to  action  through  the  intensity  of  his  faith,  and  in- 
spires them  with  a  zeal  akin  to  his  own. 

From  the  vigor  of  his  conceptions  we  naturally  pass  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  expression.  Dr.  Robinson's  force  as  a  speaker  lay,  to 
no  small  extent,  in  the  directness  of  his  language,  coupled  with  a  rare 
facility  of  illustration.  It  is  a  familiar  adage,  "  the  style  is  the  man." 
In  the  expanded  form  of  Fenelon,  "  a  man's  style  is  nearly  as  much  a 
part  of  him  as  his  physiognomy,  his  figure,  the  throbbing  of  his  pulse." 
The  thought  weaves  around  it  the  dress  in  which  it  appears,  reflecting 
the  cast  of  mind  from  which  it  proceeds.  This  was  pre-eminently  true 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  mental  attribute  more  obtrusive 
in  him  than  any  other,  was  its  practicalness — ^betraying  itself  in  what 
may  be  termed  the  business  energy  of  his  speech.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  intense  feeling  always  indulges  in  the  language  of  pas- 
sion. There  is  often  a  concentration  of  force  in  a  word  which  is 
bloodless  simply  from  the  excess  of  its  passion,  as  the  water  is  stillest 
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at  the  centre  of  the  vortex.  Dr.  Robinson  was  too  severely  earnest 
for  daUiance  with  the  graces  of  rhetoric.  Ilis  manner  was  generally- 
calm  and  self-contained,  sometimes  approaching  to  nonchalance.  His 
style  was  simple  and  direct,  sometimes  colloquial — and  even  slipping" 
into  negligence,  when  a  touch  of  carelessness  would  secure  the  confi- 
dence he  sought  to  win.  But  no  man  knew  better  how  to  make  him- 
self understood.  As  he  spoke  always  to  convince,  there  was  a  pulse  in 
his  words  which  throbbed  with  the  energy  of  his  thought.  A  robust 
simplicity  may  be  signalized  as  the  characteristic  of  his  style  ;  which 
disdained  the  mere  trickery  of  speech,  in  order  through  its  own  direct- 
ness to  lodge  truth  itself  in  the  conviction  of  the  hearer. 

In  this  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  an  amazing  fertility  of  illustra- 
tion, lighting  up  the  subject  under  discussion  as  with  an  electric  splen- 
dor. Springing  spontaneously  to  his  lips  in  the  fervor  of  speech,  and 
being  never  prostituted  to  meretricious  adornment,  it  became  in  his 
hands  an  instrument  of  logic.  His  illustrations  were  accordingly  sin- 
gularly happy,  especially  when  softly  suggested  in  a  word — as  when 
he  represented  the  prayer  in  the  Christian's  mere  desire  by  the  hungry 
look  of  the  child  who  pleads  for  what  he  wants  in  the  silent,  yet  ex- 
pressive, language  of  the  eye.  This  threefold  combination  of  vigor 
of  conception,  business  energy  of  language,  and  the  pictorial  presen- 
tation of  his  thoughts,  often  lifted  him  to  the  sublime.  It  was  a  gen- 
erous criticism  of  his  oratory  by  one  of  his  own  colleagues  at  Danville, 
himself  a  master  of  the  same  great  art,  who  said  to  the  writer,  "  there 
are  passages  in  Robinson's  Discourses  on  Redemption  which  are  Mil- 
tonic  in  their  grandeur." 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  practicalness  of  Dr.  Robinson's 
mind,  as  well  as  to  the  diffusive  benevolence  of  his  heart.  It  may  not 
be  logically  distinct  from  these  to  emphasize  the  interest  he  felt  in  the 
social  questions  which  agitated  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  dis- 
cussion of  these  living  issues  formed  a  link  betwixt  himself  and  the 
masses,  and  was  a  most  potent^  factor  in  the  influence  which  he  wielded 
over  them.  In  early  life  his  attention  was  arrested  by  those  unruly 
forces  which,  disguised  under  varying  forms  of  fanaticism,  were  seek- 
ing the  overthrow  of  order  and  government  among  men.  He  patient- 
ly exposed  these  disorganizing  schemes,  and  expounded  the  principles 
upon  which  society  must  be  conserved  and  reformed.  We  find  just 
here  the  explanation  of  his  special  fondness  for  the  exposition  of  the 
historical  portions  of  the  Bible,  which  opened  to  him  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  these  social  issues  ever  recurrinpf,  under  the  pressure  of 
similar  exigencies,  in  the  great  historic  drama.  Whilst  legitimately 
employed  in  unfolding  the  meaning  of  holy  Scripture,  he  could  de- 
liver his  ponderous  blows  against  destructive  popular  errors. 

His  mode  of  discussion  deserves  also  to  be  noted,  as  drawing  him 
near  to  the  public  audiences  he  was  called  to  address.     He  was  no- 
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minute  philosopher  dealing  with  the  abstractions  of  the  closet,  and 
spinning  out  his  conclusions  through  fatiguing  processes  of  the  rea- 
son. He  rather  leaped,  as  by  the  intuition  of  knowledge,  to  the  hid- 
den principles  which  controlled  the  discussion  ;  and  his  forte  seemed 
to  lie  in  the  luminous  exposition  of  these  to  the  clear  apprehension 
of  other  minds.  If  the  distinction  may  be  allowed,  he  was  not  a 
reasoner  of  the  schools  but  of  the  forum.  It  was  a  mistake  to  have 
locked  him  up  for  two  years  in  a  seminary  of  learning,  except  with 
reference  to  a  specific  work  of  which  he  there  acquired  the  hint, 
and  vhich  formed  the  pivot  of  his  after  career.  With  this  topic, 
however,  the  present  paper  has  nothing  to  do.  He  was  a  man  for 
the  multitude,  and  his  sphere  was  the  pulpit  and  rostrum.  His  rea- 
soning was  not  that  of  the  dialectician,  but  of  the  orator.  He  had 
a  grand  power  of  generalizing  and  enforcing  comprehensive  prin- 
ciples, which,  clearly  stated,  are  easily  embraced  by  minds  wholly  in- 
capable of  grasping  the  subtle  speculations  of  the  schoolman. 

In  Dr.  Robinson  the  distinction  was  evident  between  the  elegant 
declaimer  and  the  true  orator.  In  him  there  was  no  artificial  polish  of 
manner  or  style.  His  speech  had  the  ring  of  genuine  gold.  Such  a 
combination  of  wit  and  logic,  of  humor  and  pathos,  of  sober  thought 
and  earnest  passion — such  a  union  of  the  elements  which  enter  into  the 
orator  and  the  poet,  it  will  be  the  good  fortune  of  a  generation  to  see 
but  once. 


IV.— A  SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS. 

NO.  V. 

By  Prof.  Matthew  B.  Riddle,  Hartford,  Conn. 

t  Date  of  the  Epistle. — It  was  written  at  Corinth,  just  before 
Paul's  final  visit  to  Jerusalem  (comp.  chaps,  xv:  25  ff.  and  xvi:  1,  2), 
during  the  three  months'  stay  in  Greece  (Achaia)  mentioned  in  Acts 
XX :  2,  3.  In  regard  to  the  precise  date  opinions  differ,  since  there  is 
a  variation  in  the  reckoning  of  this  entire  period  of  the  apostolic  his- 
tory. The  more  probable  date  seems  to  be  in  the  early  spring  of  A.D. 
58,  though  Meyer  and  others  say  A.D.  59.  The  relative  position  of  the 
Epistle,  as  indicated  above,  is  not  doubted ;  nor  is  the  Pauline  author- 
ship denied  by  any  scholar.  Questions  of  "  higher  criticism  "  do  not 
enter  here.  As  is  well  known,  even  Baur  of  Tubingen  acknowledged 
the  genuineness  of  tfie  four  Epistles  which  are  grouped  together  toward 
the  close  of  the  third  missionary  journey,  namely,  Galatians,  1  and  2" 
Corinthians,  and  Romans.  Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
exact  position  of  Galatians:  whether  it  should  be  placed  before,  or 
after,  those  to  the  Corinthians;  but  all  four  were  penned  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  third  journey;  probably  the  interval  between  the  com* 
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position  of  the  first  and  last  of  the  four  did  net  exceed  a  year.  These 
well-established  facts  have  an  important  apologetic,  or  "  evidential," 
value.  Here  are  four  undoubted  documents  written  by  the  same  per- 
son before  the  spring  of  A.D.  68,  twenty-eight  years  after  the  death 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  writer  was  the  man  who  carried  Christianity  into 
Europe.  These  letters  plainly  show  that  it  already  had  a  foothold  in 
most  of  the  important  cities,  from  Jerusalem  along  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  Rome,  and  that  the  writer  had  in 
mind  to  carry  his  message  into  Spain  (chap,  xv:  24-28).  The  belief  in 
the  Person  in  whom  Paul  believed  was  in  A.D.  58  thus  widely  extend- 
ed. Who  was  this  Person  ?  Or,  to  put  the  case  more  exactly,  what 
did  Paul  believe  about  this  Person  ?  Turning  to  our  £pistle — which, 
there  is  good  reason  to  think,  was  written  before  any  one  of  our  four 
■Gospels — we  find  in  the  opening  greeting  a  succinct  statement  respect- 
ing "  the  gospel  of  God,  which  he  promised  afore  by  his  prophets  in 
the  holy  Scriptures,  concerning  his  Son,  who  was  bom  of  the  seed  of 
David  according  to  the  flesh,  who  was  declared  to  he  the  Son  of  God 
with  power,  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead;  even  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord"  (chap,  i:  2-4). 

That  the  Churches  in  Asia  Minor  and  Europe  held  this  view  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  open  to  reasonable  doubt.  That  some  time  was 
required  to  extend  such  a  belief  is  obvious  enough.  The  agreement 
in  belief  proves  that  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Gentiles  this  view  of  Christ's  person  was  pro- 
claimed. The  interval  between  the  beginning  of  such  preaching  and 
the  death  of  Christ  is,  therefore,  not  a  score  of  years.  In  a  score  of 
years  myths  and  legends  do  not  grow  up.  To  regard  it  in  another 
light:  the  view  of  Jesus  Christ  stated  by  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Komans  admirably  agrees  with  the  Person  portrayed  in  the  four  Gos- 
pels. Granting  that  these  were  written  afterwards,  we  find  in  the 
fact  that  the  Christians  of  Paul's  time  believed  in  such  a  Person  the 
strongest  ground  for  denying  the  possibility  of  their  inventing  the 
statements  contained  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  which  must  have  been 
written  during  the  lifetime  of  that  generation.  It  is  not  likely  that 
Luke,  for  example,  would  fail  in  research,  or  allow  himself  to  "  manip- 
ulate "  the  material  he  had  gathered,  if  he  believed  in  Jesus  Christ  as 
Paul  did.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  shows  that 
the  early  Christians  were  thoughtful  people,  to  whom  Paul  dared  to 
write  on  profound  topics  in  a  way  that  exacted  thought.  Surely  these 
were  not  the  people  to  be  misled  by  inaccurate  Gospel  histories,  too 
careless  about  truth  to  assure  themselves  that  the  narratives  were 
authentic.  They  were  at  least  deemed  worthy  of  a  letter  which  pro- 
fessing Christians  in  the  nineteenth  century  scarcely  take  time  to  com- 
prehend. The  only  extended  memoirs  of  Jesus  Christ  preserved  from 
the  first  century  would  not  be  inaccurate  and  distorted  in  their  state* 
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ment  of  facts,  if  such  a  Church  as  that  at  Rome  passed  critical  judg- 
ment upon  them.  The  early  date  also  helps  to  dispose  of  the  error  on 
which  Dr.  Chambers  has  commented,  namely:  that  the  Church's  "faith 
is  Paulinism  rather  than  Christianity."  The  interval  is  too  brief  to 
admit  of  such  a  complete  transformation  of  belief  respecting  the  sig- 
nificance of  our  Lord's  life,  death,  and  mission.  If  the  oldest  Chris- 
tian writings  do  not  tell  us  what  Christianity  is,  then  how  can  we 
^ow  anything  about  it  ? 

Yet  this  "  manifest  and  frightful  error,''  as  Dr.  Chambers  calls  it, 
is  scarcely  so  dangerous  as  that  which  seeks  to  contradict  the  obvious 
^sense  of  these  early  Christian  writings  by  saying,  "  the  systematic 
theology  has  been  Pauline,  and  Paul  misunderstood  at  that,"  to  quote 
from  Mr.  Beecher.  The  former,  it  is  true,  virtually  denies  the  author- 
ity of  the  great  Apostle;  but  the  latter  destroys  the  foundations  of  all 
historical  belief  by  making  language  itself  dishonest.  Both  errors 
iead  to  a  dishonoring  of  the  Gospel  narratives.  This  has  been  proven 
true  again  and  again.  That  they  alike  ultimately  lead  to  a  dishonor- 
ing of  our  Master  is  a  still  sadder  fact. 

IL  The  cibcumstancbs  in  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was 
^composed  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
ietter.  For  about  this  part  of  the  Apostle's  life  we  have  very  accurate 
information.  We  can  see  not  only  the  outward  facts,  but  the  inward 
•Struggles.  Rarely  has  a  heart  been  laid  more  bare  than  is  Paul's, 
through  the  varied  utterances  of  the  letters  to  the  Corinthians.  Shortly 
^ter,  among  these  Corinthians,  he  wrote  our  Epistle.  The  four  letters 
written  at  this  period,  taken  in  connection  with  the  simple  story  of 
Luke,  who  seems  to  have  rejoined  Paul  at  Corinth,  afford  us  ample 
Mstorical  material  to  assist  us  in  determining  his  purpose  in  writing, 
^nd  in  discovering  the  significance  of  the  terms  he  uses.  Moreover, 
the  abundant  and  varied  literary  material  serves  the  important  end  of 
"fixing  the  usu9  loquendi  of  Paul.  Such  a  man  as  he  must  put  his 
individual  stamp  upon  words  and  phrases;  but  we  are  to  learn  what 
that  stamp  is  from  the  facts  discoverable  in  his  own  writings.  If  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries  failed  to  collect  these  facts,  they  would  not  help 
us  much.  But  our  special  granmiars  and  lexicons  attempt  to  do  this 
very  thing;  thus  following  what  all  experience  has  shown  to  be  the 
true  method  in  obtaining  the  sense  of  language.  The  problem  is  a 
simple  one:  what  did  this  man  at  this  time,  under  these  circumstances, 
mean  when  he  used  such  language  ?  Grant  that "  something  of  Paul  is 
needed  to  understand  Paul,"  this  does  not  obviate  the  necessity  for  the 
settlement  of  these  preliminary  questions  of  language.  Granting  even 
more,  which  I  gladly  grant,  that  something  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
inspired  Paul  is  needed  to  understand  Paul,  and  we  are  still  con- 
fronted with  the  historical  and  linguistic  questions.  The  Holy  Spirit, 
•because  "  holy,"  was  never  sent  to  encourage  laziness  and  dishonesty. 
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If  the  meaning  of  language  is  to  be  determined  by  the  historical 
method,  then  it  is  laziness  to  neglect  this  method.  If  the  meaning  of 
inspired  language  can,  by  spiritual  illumination,  be  regarded  as  con- 
trary to  the  obvious  historical  sense,  then  the  "spirit"  which  gives^ 
that  so-called  illumination  is  a  dishonest  spirit,  and  not  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  inspired  PauL  It  is  necessary  to  speak  plainly  on  this  point.  A 
false  antithesis  has  been  made  between  "  letter "  and  "  spirit  "—one 
which  inevitably  leads  to  the  error  just  indicated.  We  may  never 
know  all  Paul  meant,  but  we  may,  from  the  correct  application  of  the 
historical  method,  learn  what  he  could  not  mean.  Prof.  Godet's  stric- 
tures on  this  incorrect  principle  meet  with  my  hearty  approvaL  The 
error  is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  nor  confined  to  a  brilliant  rhetorician 
here  and  there.  It  is  rather  a  distortion,  all  tpo  common,  of  the 
blessed  truth  of  spiritual  illumination  in  the  study  of  Good's  Word. 

The  man  who,  other  things  being  equal,  has  more  of  Paul  than  his- 
fellow-interpreters,  will  best  understand  and  explain  PauL  But  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  be  without  those  other 
things  which  candid  and  honest  expositors  have  usually  deemed  essen- 
tial. Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  when  an  interpretation  is. 
offered  us,  claiming  acceptance  on  the  ground  of  this  sympathy  with 
Paul,  it  demands,  if  contrary  to  granmiar  and  dictionary,  more  faitb 
in  the  interpreter  than  in  Paul  himself.  If  an  expositor  must  be 
chosen  on  this  ground,  then  let  us  take  Luther;  for  he  seems  to  have 
had  more  of  Paul  than  has  any  man  now  living.  Certainly  Luther,. 
pltts  grammar,  dictionary  and  history,  should  count  for  more  than  an 
interpreter  of  our  day,  minus  grammar,  dictionary  and  history.  The 
dogmatic  theologians  have  certainly  misused  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans; but  from  none  of  them  has  it  received  such  unwarranted  treat- 
ment as  it  has  encountered  from  those  adopting  the  method  now  under 
discussion.  This  differs  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  that  of  the 
good  woman,  all  too  common,  who  knows  what  a  text  means,  because 
"  she  feels  it  in  her  bones  !"  Hence  it  will  not  be  invidious  to  call 
this  the  "  hysterical,"  over  against  the  historical,  method.  It  is  quite 
convenient,  when  one  does  care  to  investigate,  or  finds  the  facta 
contrary  to  a  cherished  opinion. 

If  we  believe  God  rules  in  history,  shaping  all  events  to  further  Hia 
gracious  purposes,  nowhere  can  our  belief  find  stronger  support  than 
in  the  marvelous  provisions  made,  and  that,  too,  by  the  concurrence  of 
many  and  mighty  events,  for  the  preparation  of  that  form  of  Greek  in 
which  Paul  wrote.  We  can  know,  even  now,  few  languages  so  well. 
For  no  collection  of  books  is  the  exegetical  apparatus  furnished  by 
history  so  complete,  and  for  no  one  book  in  the  entire  New  Testament 
collection  do  the  linguistic  and  historical  helps  seem  so  numerous  as  in 
the  case  of  this  Epistle.  We  can  know  the  man  as  we  know  few  men ; 
we  know  the  books  he  studied,  the  training  he  had,  the  working  of  his 
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great  mind  and  heart;  and  at  the  time  he  wrote  this  letter  his  favorite 
terms  and  phrases  had  already  received  from  his  own  pen  full  and  fit- 
ting explanation.  If  we  do  not  know  all,  it  is  because  this  man  could 
think  greater  thoughts  than  we  can  fully  take  in,  and  not  because  his 
language  is  indefinite,  or  his  treatment  of  his  theme  illogical  even  to 
rhapsody. 

IIL  Paul's   purpose  in  writing  this  letter.     A  letter  it  is,  as  has 
been  well  said  by  some  who  have  preceded  me;  not  a  dogmatic  treatise. 
Yet  it  is  not  a  polemic  plea,  nor  an  apologetic   defence.     It  is  true 
Paul  had  been  engaged  in  great  conflicts,  and  we  find  indications  of 
them  in  this  letter,  which  followed  the  sharply  polemic  ones.     But  the 
Epistle  itself  is  rather  didactic  in  its  aim.    It  does  not  seem  a  sufficient 
statement  to  call  it  a  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  justification   by 
faith.     Even  those  who  thus  call  it  are  forced  to  admit  other  themes. 
Salvation  by  faith  covers  more  of  the  matter,  but  fails  to  give  due 
importance  to  such  passages  as  chap,  v:  12-21;  chaps,  ix.-xi.     If  we 
look  at  the  Epistle  as  a  whole,  we  find  still  another  idea  occurring  very 
frequently — that  of   the  universal  adaptation  of  the  gospel.     This, 
too,  is  combined  with  the  other  thoughts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sug- 
gest a  controlling  influence.     It  was  an  idea  quite  naturally  connected 
with  the  position  of  the  church  addressed,  in  the  Imperial  City:  all  the 
more  so,  since  the  members  of  the  Roman  congregation  seem  to  have 
been  mainly  of  Gentile  origin.     It  was  a  natural  thought  in  the  quiet 
reflection  after  the  conflicts  with  the  Judaizers  in  Galatia  and  the  par- 
tizans  at  Corinth.     In  the  address  Paul  speaks  of  his  apostleship  as 
"  unto  obedience  of  faith  among  all  the  nations"  (chap,  i:  5);  in  his 
introduction  he  calls  himself  "  debtor  "  to  all  classes  of  men  (chap,  i : 
14);  in  the  statement  of  his  theme  the  same  thought  of  universality 
occurs  (chap,  i:  16);  and  after  repeated  references  to  this  idea  of  uni- 
versality, which  in  fact  becomes  the  predominant  one  in  some  passages, 
he  recurs  in  the  closing  doxology  to  the  same  thought  and  in  almost 
the  same  terms  (chap,  xvi:  26)  used  in  his  opening  address.     It  would 
not  be  correct  to  say  that  this  is  the  theme  of  the  Epistle :  it  is  rather 
the  thought  which  induced  him  to  set  forth  the  truth  contained  in  the 
letter.     He  wished  to  go  to  Rome;  he  was  hindered.     He  wished  to 
go  there  to  have  fruit  among  the  Romans  also,  since  he  was  the  Apostle 
to  the  Gtentiles.     But  his  apostleship  involved  in  his  view  the  duty  of 
spreading  the  gospel  everywhere  (comp.  chap,  xv:  15-21).     Their  city 
would  be  a  central  and  conmianding  position  for  his  missionary  activ- 
ity, as  indeed  it  afterward  became.     He  writes  to  the  Church,  not  only 
to  show  them  what  the  Gospel  is,  but  also  why  its  nature  makes  it  uni- 
versal in  its  aim.     It  was  designed  and  adapted  for  all  men,  because  it 
was  offered  to  faith;  and  it  was  through  faith,  because  it  was  all  of 
grace;  or,  to  make  the  statement  accord  better  with  the  more  usual 
view,  the  gospel  is  for  all  classes  of  men,  because  it  sets  forth  salva- 
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tion  by  grace  through  faith.  In  treating  this  subject  he  is  necessarily 
brought  into  sharp  antagonism  with  legalism;  but  it  is  not  altogether 
Jewish  legalism,  it  is  any  and  every  form  of  legalism  that  detracts 
from  salvation  of  grace  on  Gk>d's  part  and  through  faith  on  man's 
part.  Such  a  salvation  is,  from  its  very  nature,  the  only  salvation 
adapted  for  all  men;  and  he  abundantly  proves  it  is  the  only  scheme 
of  salvation  effectual  for  any  man.  In  the  treatment  these  three  ideas 
of  universality,  free  grace  and  faith  are  not  taken  up  separately,  but 
all  through  the  Epistle  they  occur  in  different  combinations,  distin- 
guishable always,  separable  never.  In  the  doctrinal  part  (chaps.  L- 
xL)  the  idea  of  universality  is  prominent  at  the  beginning  and  end ;  in 
the  intermediate  portion  (chaps,  iii.-viii.)  those  of  grace  and  faith.  The 
practical  part,  which  treats  of  man's  gratitude  for  this  free  salvation, 
is,  of  course,  more  special;  but  the  same  triple  chord  is  struck  in  the 
magnificent^noie  (chap,  xvi:  25-27) — the  grandest  doxology  in  Paul's 
writings. 

IV.  Thb  Plan  op  the  Epistle. — ^Af ter  the  address  and  introduc- 
tory personal  remarks  (chap,  i:  1-16),  we  find  what  I  regard  as  virtu- 
ally \hQ proposition  of  the  didactic  portion  of  the  Epistle:  "  For  lam 
not  ashamed  of  the  gospel:  for  it  is  the  power  of  Grod  unto  salvation 
to  every  one  that  believeth ;  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek 
(i:  16),  The  next  verse  (ver.  17)  is  often  considered  the  theme.  It 
undoubtedly  states  a  fundamental  point  in  the  discussion,  but  it  does 
not  cover  the  entire  discussion.  We  may  rather  regard  it  as  introduc- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  doctrinal  portion  of  the  Epistle.  Salvation  is  by 
faith:  the  gospel  reveals  "a  righteousness  of  God  from  faith  to  faith." 
Such  a  revelation  is  essential  in  the  operation  of  God's  power  unto  sal- 
vation, for,  as  the  Apostle  proceeds  at  once  to  show,  outside  of  this  there 
is  a  revelation  of  wrath  (i:  18).  But  the  gospel  is  more  than  a  reve- 
lation of  this  fact  of  justification,  and  in  this  letter  the  Apostle  writes 
about  more  than  this.  The  didactic  portion  may  be  subdivided  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  UhiverscU  need  of  righteousness  from  God:  since  all,  Gentile  and 
Jew  alike,  are  under  the  judgment  of  God  on  account  of  sin;  chap,  i: 
18 — iii:  20.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  detail  here.  The  section 
has  been  well  analyzed  in  the  previous  papers.  But  it  is  important  to 
note  that  Paul's  view  of  sin  is  a  distinctly  religious  one.  He  regards  it 
as  apostasy  from  God,  rejection  of  natural  and  revealed  truth ;  among 
the  Gentiles  its  effects  are  idolatry  and  uncleanness,  and  these  effects 
are  at  the  same  time  God's  punishment  for  rejecting  Him.  Over  against 
the  sinfulness  of  the  Jews,  he  holds  up  Gt)d's  judgment,  and  the  Old 
Testament  declarations  are  accented  as  those  of  a  personal  God, 
righteous  in  all  His  ways  and  vindicating  His  righteousness.  For  sin- 
ners, then,  there  is  but  one  possible  way  of  escape,  through  the  grace 
of  this  righteous  God. 
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2.  The  gospel  reveals  a  righteousness  by  faiths  i,  e,,  it  makes  known 
that  God  can  and  does  through  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ,  right- 
eously account  righteous  every  one  that  believeth  in  Christ;  while  the 
law  shows  that  Abraham  himself  was  justified  by  faith,  thus  indica- 
ting the  universality  of  faith  as  a  means  of  justification;  chap,  iii: 
21 — ^iv:  25.  No  intelligent  person  in  possession  of  a  concordance  need 
be  ignorant  that  Paul  uses  the  word  "  justify  "  in  a  technical  forensic 
sense:  to  "  account  righteous."  The  one  passage  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment where  it  seemed  necessary  to  give  the  sense  of  "  make  righteous  '* 
(Rev.  xxii:  11),  proves  to  be  incorrect  in  its  text.  The  tense  Paul 
uses  most  frequently  when  he  speaks  of  justification,  confirms  the  view 
that  "  an  cu:t  of  free  grace"  is  meant.  If  "  justify"  does  not  mean 
accept  or  account  as  righteous,  then  we  cannot  draw  any  conclusion 
whatever  from  linguistic  facts  in  regard  to  the  sense  of  the  Bible. 
Aye,  if  it  does  not  mean  that,  it  is  in  vain  to  say:  "  Have  mercy  upon 
us,  miserable  sinners."  There  is  no  other  way  for  a  righteous  God  to 
help  sinners,  and  sinners  can  take  the  help  only  by  faith. 

3.  But  the  gospel  is  -a  potoer  of  God  unto  salvation:  the  whole  of 
our  salvation  is  of  grace  through  faith;  chaps,  v.-viii.  The  Apostle 
now  sets  forth  facts  of  Christian  experience  as  well  a^of  God's  revela- 
tion, to  show  the  certainty  and  power  of  this  salvation,  as  one  of  grace, 
over  the  ineffective  and  disheartening  legal  method.  In  the  opening 
paragraph  of  chap.  v.  is  set  forth  the  greater  assurance  we  have  of 
God's  power  to  save  us  fully,  since  we  were  justified  when  sinners. 
The  argument  is  simple  enough;  but  if  Paul  has  not  been  treating  be- 
fore of  gratuitous  justification,  this  beautiful  passage  becomes  a  ridic- 
ulous non  sequitur. 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  chap.  v.  the  Epistle  reaches  its  logical 
centre.  Here  the  ideas  of  sin,  death,  universal  judgment,  are  assumed 
as  involved  in  the  race-connection  with  one  man,  Adam.  This  the 
Apostle  does  not  stop  to  prove,  except  by  a  brief  reference  to  the  uni- 
versality of  death  as  implying  the  universality  of  sin.  Over  against  this 
connection  with  one  head,  he  places  the  more  blessed  fact  of  union 
with  Christ;  righteousness  and  life  to  all  thus  united  come,  he  asserts 
from  this  vital  union.  The  parallelism  is  modified  in  several  ways^ 
and  the  greater  certainty  of  the  side  of  grace  emphasized.  The  ob- 
ject is  not  to  teach  original  sin;  but,  assuming  that  as  a  fact  in  God's 
universe  (which  no  one  can  successfully  deny),  to  show  how,  God 
being  such  a  God  as  He  has  revealed  himself  to  be,  we  may  more 
confidently  expect  the  results  of  grace  to  follow  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  united  to  Christ.  In  this  latter  fact  is  found  the  vital  ground 
of  the  inseparableness  of  justification  and  sanctification.  The  para- 
graph is  not  an  episode,  still  less  a  furious  whirlpool  on  the  edge  of 
which  an  interpreter  can  stand  and  ask  conundrums,  as  Mr.  Beecher 
does.  In  fact  the  style  is  singularly  well-balanced;  the  rendering  com- 
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paratively  free  from  difficulty.  No  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
caused  as  little  discussion  among  the  American  Revisers,  if  my  record 
is  correct.  But  it  may  well  be  observed,  that  if  Paul  was  mistaken 
about  our  relation  to  Adam,  his  argument,  so  far  as  it  is  designed  to 
give  assurance  of  full  salvation  in  consequence  of  our  union  with 
Christ,  loses  all  its  force.  Hence  the  great  unanimity  with  which  the 
awful  fact  has  been  accepted,  from  the  days  of  Augustine  until  now. 
Only  some  provincial  forms  of  individualism  have  denied  it,  and  usu- 
ally have  shortly  afterwards  died.  I  have  dwelt  at  disproportionate 
length  on  this  paragraph,  because  it  is  so  frequently  ignored.  To 
ignore  it  is  to  lose  the  true  basis  for  the  argument  in  chaps.  vL-viii 

In  these  chapters,  by  a  series  of  contrasts,  the  Apostle  sets  forth  the 
other  side  of  salvation  by  faith :  we  are  made  righteous  in  the  same 
way  we  were  accounted  righteous,  of  grace  through  faith.  In  chap, 
vl.  the  contrast  is  between  grace  and  sin;  grace  does  not  lead  to  sin, 
it  gives  a  new  motive  to  holiness.  The  Apostle  appeals  to  experience, 
and  the  Christian  experience  of  to-day  answers  him  as  positively  as 
did  that  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  assurance  that  we  died  with 
Christ  is  the  assurance  that  we  live  in  Christ.  But  if  dying  with 
Christ  does  not  imply  free  justification,  what  does  the  Apostle  mean  ? 
And  if  does  not  imply  this,  where  is  the  human  motive  that  makes 
our  gratitude  effective  and  undisturbed  by  fear  ?  Whoever  obscures 
the  reasoning  of  the  Apostle  at  this  vital  point  is  worse  than  a 
heretic;  he  is  virtually  a  preacher  of  unrighteousness,  for  he  cuts 
the  main  artery  of  the  believer's  life.  To  make  us  better  men  and 
women,  what  we  need  to  know  most  of  all  is  how  God's  grace  becomes 
effective  for  our  personal  holiness.  The  Apostle  bases  that  effective- 
ness upon  the  freedom  of  grace  uniting  us  with  Christ,  so  that  first  we 
are  accounted  righteous,  and  then  by  the  life  of  Christ  imparted  to 
us  made  righteous.  To  suppose  that  we  shall  be  made  better  the  more 
readily  by  ignorance  or  confusion  on  these  points,  is  to  stultify  our- 
selves, and  discriminating  knowledge  on  these  points  is  summed  up  and 
stated  in  that  department  of  Christian  theology  called  soteriology. 
For  this  department  there  is  no  richer  material  furnished  than  that 
found  in  our  Epistle.     For  holy  living  there  is  no  better  help. 

The  practical  wisdom  of  the  Apostle  is  shown  by  the  further  treat- 
ment of  this  subject.  He  knows  that  the  next  question  will  be:  what 
about  the  law  ?  Sometimes  the  difficulty  raised  is  an  intellectual  one, 
quite  as  often  it  is  an  experimental  one;  but  the  question  is  always 
raised:  Does  not  this  preaching  of  gratuitous  salvation  overthrow  the 
law  ?  By  law  here  is  evidently  meant  the  Mosaic  law  in  its  ethical 
requirements,  else  the  conflict  portrayed  in  chap.  vii.  would  not  be  per- 
tinent to  the  discussion.  The  Apostle's  answer  meets  the  objection, 
both  theoretically  and  practically.  The  law  is  holy,  but  it  cannot 
make  men  holy.    That  it  cannot  do  so  is  a  matter  of  experience.     For 
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all  time  this  is  true,  and  there  is  no  farther  answer  required  for  the 
constant  fling  at  evangelical  religion  on  the  ground  of  its  lowering 
the  moral  standard  and  encouraging  antinomianism.  Even  more  need- 
ful is  the  Apostle's  portrayal  for  the  strengthening  of  those  who  are 
lapsing  into  legalistic  views  of  duty.  The  conflict  he  describes  was 
personal,  and  it  shows  the  hopelessness  of  the  attempts  at  becoming 
better  through  legal  motives.  The  two  warring  elements  are  not  the 
animal  and  moral  nature  of  unbelieving  men,  but  rather  sinfulness  in 
the  soul  and  the  law  showing  duty  and  failing  to  give  power  to  do  it. 
At  best  it  is  the  weary  struggle  of  one  who  has  not  found  or  retained 
the  true  vital  force  in  sanctiflcation.  That  force  is  the  Holy  Spirit, 
given  by  Jesus  Christ  the  Deliverer;  operating  by  a  new  law,  awaken- 
ing new  impulses,  presenting  new  motives,  yet  none  the  less  God's 
power  unto  salvation. 

In  chap.  viiL  the  contrast  is  between  "  flesh  "  and  "  spirit."  By  these 
terms  are  meant,  not  animal  appetites  and  quickened  moral  impulses, 
but  the  sinful  man  as  he  is,  apart  from  God's  grace  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
working  within  him.  To  identify  "  flesh  "  with  animal  passions  leads 
to  one  or  the  other  of  two  dangerous  errors.  Either  the  body  is  re- 
garded as  the  source  and  seat  of  sin,  and  holiness  is  sought  for  by 
ascetic  practices,  or,  what  is  even  worse,  sin  is  regatu.  d  as  a  matter  of 
physical  conditions.  The  outcome  of  the  latter  error  is  a  deadening 
of  the  conscience  as  to  responsibility  for  sensual  sins.  One  need  not 
go  far  among  men  to  encounter  this  false  view.  But  Paul's  own  use 
of  language  shows  that  he  means  something  more  than  body,  when  he 
says  ^'  flesh."  It  is  all  we  inherit  from  Adam,  it  is  all  we  are,  apart 
from  Crod  and  Christ.  Over  against  this  is  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
dwells  in  us;  its  presence  a  pledge  that  both  body  and  soul  will  be 
Anally  redeemed  by  the  same  God  who  raised  Christ  from  the  dead. 
Union  with  Christ  is  then  the  ground  of  our  security:  our  security 
here  as  we  suffer  with  Him,  our  security  that  the  Holy  Spirit  intercedes 
for  us,  that  all  things  work  together  for  our  good,  that  nothing  '^  shall 
be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
-our  Lord." 

4.  In  the  announcement  of  his  theme  the  Apostle  had  said:  ^^  To 
the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek."  His  exposition  of  this  state- 
ment covers  chaps.  ix.-xL  His  language  betrays  his  deep  feeling  in 
this  subject.  Hence  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  not,  as  Prof.  Dwight 
suggests,  discussing  a  new  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith,  but  meeting  a  startling  fact  of  that  time  which  affected  him 
hoth  as  a  Jew  and  as  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  for  all  nations.  Pre- 
cisely because  this  is  a  letter,  as  Prof.  Dwight  properly  urges,  should 
we  find  in  its  emotion  a  cause  that  lies  close  to  the  Apostle's  heart. 
That  cause  is  not  a  theoretical  objection  to  the  fundamental  Christian 
doctrine,  but  the  awful  fact  that  his  countrymen,  for  whom  the  gos- 
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pel  was  first  designed,  were  rejecting  it.  In  this  state  of  mind  he 
takes  ref age,  where  God's  servants  are  wont  to  flee  in  perplexity,  in 
the  thought  of  Grod's  sovereignty.  Possibly  it  is  only  in  such  circum- 
stances that  we  can  fully  believe  in  the  fact  that  Grod  is  free  as  well 
as  right,  and  that  He  can  be  right  only  as  He  is  free.  The  details  of 
these  three  chapters  have  been  fully  set  forth  by  both  Prof.  Dwight 
and  Dr.  Chambers.  Neither  of  them  was  afraid  to  take  Paul's  lan- 
guage in  its  obvious  sense.  This  thought  of  God's  freedom  underlies 
the  whole  matter  of  salvation  by  grace,  and  thus  of  salvation  by 
faith.  But  it  is  in  this  thought  of  God's  freedom  that  Paul  finds 
the  security  for  the  final  triumph  of  the  gospel  in  its  universal  ainu 
The  deepest  ground  of  unity  in  the  soteriological  discussion  is  the 
fact  of  union  with  Christ,  yet  the  ultimate  postulate  of  the  Apostle's 
entire  letter,  in  its  doctrinal  part,  is  Gknl's  free  sovereign  grace.  Be- 
cause of  this  the  gospel  is  ^^  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  belie veth;  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek,"  Because 
of  this  Paul  exultingly  says:  "O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  God  I . . .  For  of  Him,  and  through. 
Him,  and  unto  Him,  are  all  things.  To  Him  be  the  glory  forever. 
Amen."  This  is  surely  theology,  and  theology  which  may  be  "  said 
or  sung." 

The  didactic  portion  ends  with  this  doxology.  Then  follows  that 
Apostolic  "  therefore,"  with  which  Paul  always  connects  his  precepts 
with  his  teachings.  Who  does  not  know  the  reason  for  this  particle 
cannot  understand  Paul's  doctrines,  nor  feel  the  motives  he  urges. 
With  him  there  is  not  only  no  antithesis  between  doctrine  and  ethics^ 
but  the  latter,  as  effect,  is  put  in  its  proper  place  after  the  doctrine. 
Hence  the  theme  of  the  hortatory  portion  of  the  Epistle  is  to  be  found 
in  the  words  (chap,  xii:  1):  "I  beseech  you,  therefore,  brethren,  hy 
the  mercies  of  God,  to  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,, 
acceptable  to  God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service."  "  Reasonable'^ 
in  that  it  is  the  service  of  a  free  soul  redeemed  by  Christ,  and  not  the 
external  service  of  a  perfunctory  and  mechanical  rituaL  Here  is  the 
impulse  to  a  better  manhood  in  the  acceptance  of  **  the  mercies  of 
God."  Justification  by  faith,  sanctification  by  the  Spirit,  both  finding- 
their  ground  in  Christ;  these  things,  the  Apostle  intimates,  would 
move  them  to  present  themselves,  once  for  all  (as  the  tense  indicates)^ 
a  thank-offering,  a  living  sacrifice.  Into  the  details  of  the  hortatory 
part  I  may  not  enter.  But  the  precepts,  like  the  doctrines,  are  for 
all  time.  There  is  not  a  better  treatise  on  Temperance,  both  for  those 
who  use  intoxicating  liquors  and  for  those  who  oppose  the  use  of 
them,  than  the  passage  in  chaps,  xiv.,  xv.  The  question  was  not,  I 
think  (differing  from  Dr.  Chambers)  about  meat  offered  to  idob,  but 
about  meat  and  wine  as  articles  of  diet  Nor  does  the  thirteenth 
chapter  fail  of  pertinence  to-day,  for  those  of  us  at  least  who  did  not 
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have  our  wish  about  "  the  powers  that  be,"  in  the  recent  election, 
while  the  last  chapter,  so  uninteresting  to  the  careless  reader,  re- 
mains a  striking  proof  of  the  memory,  the  affection,  the  pastoral  care 
and  sympathy  of  the  great  Apostle.  He  knows  little  of  grandeur  in 
thought  and  style  who  fails  to  admire  the  diapason  of  the  concluding 
doxology. 

If  thoughts  like  those,  imperfectly  outlined  above,  are  not  still 
fitted  to  inform  our  theology  and  quicken  us  in  our  Christian  life, 
then  what  can  be  of  use  for  our  thought  and  life  ?  A  letter — yes — 
bat  such  a  letter  from  such  a  man  !  He  was  not  an  advocate  merely; 
surely  be  did  not  forget  the  wider  reach  of  the  truth  in  the  use  he 
here  makes  of  a  part  of  it.  We  should  not  label  the  Epistle  ^'  an 
inspired  system  of  theology,"  but,  in  view  of  its  magnificent  propor- 
tions, we  may  well  agree  with  Prof.  Ctodet  in  terming  it  "the  cathe- 
dral of  Christian  thought." 


v.— ORIGIN  OF  THE  POETICAL  IMAGERY  IN  THE  BOOK 

OF  REVELATION. 

By  Jambs  M.  Ludlow,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

NO.   L 

Our  subject  is  a  very  limited  one.  We  do  not  propose  to  survey  the 
Book  as  an  Apocalypse,  nor  to  reveal  the  prophetic  meaning  of  any  of 
its  symbols.  Our  study  pertains  solely  to  the  rhetoric  of  this  sacred 
document,  and  is  further  narrowed  to  the  single  inquiry:  To  what, 
aside  from  inspiration,  did  the  writer  owe  the  suggestion  of  the  vari- 
ous figures  of  speech  here  used  ? 

For,  to  understand  the  Book  at  all,  and  especially  its  place  in  literature^ 
we  must  observe  the  fact  that,  while  it  is  one  of  the  most  original  of  all 
writings  in  respect  to  its  scope  and  purpose,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  one 
of  the  least  original  of  all  writings  in  respect  to  the  details  of  its 
language.  The  light  from  above,  which  filled  the  mind  of  the  seer, 
may  be  said  to  have  glanced  first  along  the  earth.  It  gathered  colors 
from  other  Sacred  Books;  from  the  writings  and  traditions  of  Jewish 
Babbis;  from  Classic  Customs;  from  Past  and  Contemvoraneous 
Events;  and  abundantly  from  Natural  Scenery, 

In  collating  to  an  extent  the  imagery  of  the  Book  under  these  vari- 
ous departments,  we  shall  accomplish  a  double  purpose:  first,  increase 
our  interest  in,  and  information  regarding,  the  contents  of  this  docu- 
ment; secondly,  gather  confirmatory  light  upon  its  Johannean  au- 
thorship. 

L 

The  most  prolific  source  of  the  Apocalyptic  imagery  is  undoubtedly 

PREVIOUS    SACRED  SORIPTITRE. 

But  while  we  would  naturally  expect  to  find  the  style  of  such  a  man 
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as  John  largely  affected  by  those  books  which  had  been  the  study  of 
his  lifetime — the  daily  manual  by  which  he  had  disciplined  his  rever- 
ent and  believing  spirit — careful  study  fills  us  with  surprise  at  the 
abundance  of  such  appropriations  from  the  ancient  Annalists,  Psalm- 
ist and  Seers.  Indeed,  we  can  account  for  such  virtual  quotations 
by  no  mere 'mental  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  as  we  account 
for  the  wealth  of  classical  references  in  the  "Paradise  Lost  "by  the 
known  scholarly  taste  and  marvelous  memory  of  Milton.  When  we 
:find  that  from  three-fourths  to  four-fifths  of  the  poetry  is  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament,  we  feel  sure  that  it  was  so  taken  only  with  the 
persistent  intention  of  the  writer. 

This  fact  gives  a  peculiar  meaning  to  the  Book  as  a  member  of  the 
Sacred  Canon.  It  is  a  rhetorical  resum^  of  previous  Scripture,  and, 
whatever  date  we  may  give  it,  seems  to  have  been  designed  to  be — 
what  the  Church  has  held  it  to  be — the  dosing  Book  of  the  Bible* 

This  appropriation  of  the  older  Scripture  makes  the  Revelation 
doubly  inspired.  It  reminds  one  of  some  famous  mosaic  picture,  the 
Tarious  stones  in  which  are  themselves  of  great  historic  value,  having 
adorned  the  crowns  and  sword-hilts  of  dead  celebrities.  Or  we  may 
say  that  John  works  over  the  gold  of  the  old  Temple  into  the  richer 
glory  of  the  new.  No  words  could  be  truer  than  those  of  Dr.  Schaff — 
though  we  would  adapt  them  to  a  wider  comparison  than  that  which 
he  makes,  to  John's  Ctospel: — "In  the  Apocalypse  the  rejuvenated 
Apostle  simply  placed  the  majestic  dome  upon  the  wonderful  struc- 
ture of  the  entire  Scripture^  with  the  golden  inscription  of  holy  long- 
ing, "  Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus."  And  to  this  we  may  add  that  the 
**  majestic  dome  "  which  grasps  the  walls  of  the  substructure,  like  a 
perfect  piece  of  architecture,  is  harmonious  with  the  rest,  not  only  in 
form,  but  equally  in  color  and  decoration.  It  will  be  instructive  to 
demonstrate  thi^  rhetorical  harmony  by  citations: — 

Open  the  Bible  at  the  beginning.  As  he  who,  looking  back  over 
the  gulf  of  the  forgotten  ages,  descried  Creation,  so  he  who,  looked 
forward  to  the  Great  Consummation,  saw  infinite  space,  suns  and 
stars,  raging  seas  and  rocking  lands,  the  conflict  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, the  struggle  of  life  and  death  in  the  vegetable  and  animal 
worlds,  ffions  rolling  into  seons,  with  the  same  beneficent  Spirit  brood- 
ing over  all.  To  the  great  Futurist,  as  to  the  great  Preterbt,  Para- 
dise bloomed  with  its  tree  of  life  and  the  intrusion  of  evil  in  the  guise 
of  the  serpent  (Gren.  iii.;  Rev.  ii:  7,  and  xii:  9).  The  vale  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  smoking  with  fire  and  brimstone  about  the  Dead  Sea, 
is  more  fearfully  reproduced  in  the  lake  of  fire  and  the  second  death 
(Gren.  xix:  28;  Rev.  xx:  9, 10,  14).  The  "  Gate  of  Heaven,"  seen  above 
Bethel,  is  transformed  into  the  "  door  opened  in  heaven  "  above  Pat- 
mos  (Gen.  xxvii:  17;  Rev.  iv:  1).  Jacob  characterized  Judah  as  a 
lion's  whelp;  John  calls  the  sceptered  son  of  the  tribe  "  the  Lion  of 
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the  tribe  of  Judah"  (Gren.  xlix:  9;  Rev.  v:  6).  The  sun,  moon  and 
stars,  which  in  their  circuits  made  obeisance  to  Joseph,  pay  deeper 
homage  to  the  Church,  under  figure  of  the  woman,  by  becoming  her 
garment,  her  footstool  and  her  crown  (Gren.  xxxvii:  9;  Rev.  xii:  1). 
The  plagues  of  Egypt  suggest  the  tremendous  imagery  of  the  vials 
taming  the  seas  into  blood,  pouring  out  darkness  and  pestilence,  and 
scattering  over  the  earth  the  "  spirits  of  devils "  in  the  likeness  of 
frogs  (Exod.  vi-x;  Rev.  xvi.).  John  sees  the  Elders  of  Israel  stand- 
ing around  the  throne  of  God,  in  glory  surpassing  that  which  dazzled 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  (Exod.  xxiv:  1,  10;  Rev.  iv:  2-4).  The  thunder 
and  lightning  and  voice  of  a  trumpet  which  shook  the  seat  of  the  First 
Dispensation,  roar  and  flash  again  at  the  Great  Assize  (Exod.  xxiv. ; 
Rev.  iv:  6).  The  palm-bearing  multitude,  such  as  that  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  wave  their  praises  with  more  exuberant  joy  on  the 
plains  of  heaven  (Lev.  xxiii:  40;  Rev.  vii:  9).  The  royal  priesthood 
of  believers  was  announced  in  the  Wilderness,  and  realized  in  glory 
(Exod.  xix:  6;  Rev.  i:  6).  Moses'  thought,  of  a  name  blotted  out  of 
the  Book  of  Life,  drifts  like  a  black  cloud  over  the  destinies  of  all  the 
lost,  as  John  beholds  the  retribution  of  the  ages  (Exod.  xxxii:  32,  33: 
Rev,  iii:  6).  The  "root  that  beareth  gall  and  wormwood"  in  the 
<le8ert  becomes  "  the  star  called  Wormwood,  which  embittered  the  third 
part  of  the  waters"  (Deut.  xxix:  18;  Rev.  viiL:  11),  Balaam's  "star 
out  of  Jacob  "  shines  more  resplendently  as  the  bright,  the  morning 
atar  (Numbers  xxiv:  17;  Rev.  xxii:  16). 

The  ancient  Temple  and  Tabernacle  furnish  John  with  the  imagery 
•of  the  Golden  Candlestick  (Rev.  xi:  14);  the  "  hidden  manna"  which 
is  reserved  for  the  feast  of  the  spiritual  victors  (Exod.  xvi:  33;  Rev. 
ii:  17);  -the  vials  of  odor  and  the  swinging  censer  (Lev.  xvi:  12;  Rev. 
viii:  3);  the  half -hour's  silence  in  heaven  when  the  angel  ministered 
at  the  altar  (suggested  by  the  people  waiting  reverently  while  the 
High  Priest  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies)  (Lev.  xvi:  17;  Rev.  viii: 
1-3) ;  the  temple  filled  with  the  smoke  from  the  glory  of  God  (Exod. 
xl:  84;  Rev.  xv:  8);  and,  perhaps,  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  (blood 
symboling  life)  under  the  altar  (Lev.  iv:  7;  Rev.  vi:  9). 

The  heavens  were  sealed  with  drought  at  the  word  of  Elijah,  and 
«o  the  witnesses  "  have  power  to  shut  heaven  that  it  rain  not  in  the 
days  of  their  prophecy"  (1  Kings  xvii:  1;  Rev.  xi:  6).  The  Ascen- 
sion of  Elijah  is  also  followed  by  the  Ascension  of  the  Two  Wit- 
nesses who  entered  "  heaven  in  a  cloud  "  (2  Kings  ii:  11;  Rev.  xi:  12). 

The  Apocalypse  is  enriched,  by  David* 8  suggestion  of  the  rule  of 
the  rod  of  iron  (Ps.  ii:  9;  Rev.  ii:  27);  the  pride  of  man  shattered  as 
a  potter's  vessel  (Ps.  ii:  9;  Rev.  ii:  27);  wr2^}l  poured  upon  the  guilty 
nations  (Ps.  lxxix:6;  Rev.  xvi.);  the  river  of  the  water  of  life  (Ps. 
xxxvi:  8;  Rev.  xxii:  1);  by  a  bold  reversion  of  the  twenty-third 
Psalm,  the  Lamb  feeding  his  flock  beside  the  stream  (Rev.  vii:  17); 
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and  God  as ''the  searcher  of  the  reins  and  heart ^  (Ps.  vii:  9; 
Rev.  ii:  23). 

The  Book  of  Job  suggests  Satan  as  ''  the  accuser  of  the  brethren 
which  accused  them  before  God  day  and  night"  (Job  i:  6-11;  Rev. 
xii:  10). 

The  Book  of  Pto%)erh%  taught  that  wisdom  personified  was  "  the- 
beginning  of  the  creation  of  Gk)d"  (Prov.  viii:   22;  Rev.  iii:  14). 

Isaiah  wrote  of  the  people  as  the  "spreading  waters  "  (Is.  viii :  7 ;  Rev. 
xvii:  15);  of  retribution,  by  one  whose  vesture  was  dipped  in  blood 
(Is.  Ixiii:  2,  3;  Rev.  xix:  13);  of  judgment  as  a  sharp  sword  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  (Is.  xlix:  2;  Rev.  i:  16);  of  hailstones  of  punish- 
ment (Is.  XX vii:  2,  17;  Rev.  xvi:  21);  of  the  ceaseless  smoke  of  tor- 
ment (Is.  xxxiv:  10;  Rev.  xiv:  11);  of  the  wine-press  of  wrath  (Is. 
Ixiii:  3;  Rev.  xiv:  19);  of  character  as  a  robe  washed  and  made  white 
(Is.  i:  18;  Rev.  vii:  14);  of  the  sealed  book  (Is.  xxix:  11;  Rev.  v:  1); 
of  the  land  where  is  no  hunger  or  thirst  or  sun's  heat  (Is.  xlix:  IQ; 
Rev.  vii:  16);  of  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth  (Is.  Ixv:  17;  Rev. 
xxi:  1);  of  the  garnished  foundations  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (Is. 
liv:  11,  12;  Rev.  xxi:  19);  of  God.  as  the  light  thereof  (Is.  Ix:  19; 
Rev.  xxi:  23);  of  the  six-winged  creatures  (Is.  vi:  2;  Rev.  iv:  8);  of 
redeemed  humanity  as  the  Bride  of  God  (Is.  liv:  5;  Rev.  xxi:  2);  of 
infidelity  as  harlotry  (Is.  i:  21;  Rev.  xvii:  1);  of  Babylon,  the  cage  of 
unclean  birds;  her  pride  and  desolation  the  type  of  an  apostate 
Church  (Is.  xxxiv:  11;  xiv:  23;  Rev.  xviii:  2);  of  the  key  of 
David  "that  openeth  and  no  man  shutteth " (Is.  xxii:  22;  Rev.  iii:  7); 
of  the  descent  of  Messiah  on  the  genealogical  tree  (Is.  xi:  1;  Rev.  vr 
6);  and  of  the  Truth  as  God's  Amen  (Is.  Ixv:  16;  Rev.  iii:  14). 

From  Jeremiah  was  borrowed  the  figure  of  a  mountain  as  the  sym* 
bol  of  Empire  (Jer.  li:  25;  Rev.  xvii:  9);  and  that  of  the  true  Israel 
as  the  first  fruits  of  salvation  (Jer.  ii:  3;  Rev.  xiv:  4). 

JSzekiel  had  long  before  pictured  the  high  mountain  of  spiritual 
vision  (Ez.  xl:  2;  Rev.  xvii:  3),  and  had  fallen  prostrate  before  the 
majesty  of  the  Divine  Presence  (Ez.  i:  28;  Rev.  i:  17).  He  had 
discerned  the  rainbow  about  the  sapphire  throne  (Ez.  i:  28;  Rev. 
iv:  3);  the  four  beasts  representing  the  orders  of  created  life,  a  dis- 
section of  the  cherubim  (Ez.  i:  5-14;  Rev.  iv:  6);  the  seal  of  salva- 
tion set  upon  the  forehead  (Ez.  ix:  4-6;  Rev.  vii:  3).  He,  too,  ate 
the  book  (Ez.  iii:  1;  Rev.  x:  9).  He  saw  the  angel  measure  the  tem- 
ple (Ez.  xl:  5;  Rev.  xxi:  15):  the  four-square  city  (Ez.  xlviii:  16;  Rev. 
xxi:  16):  the  ever-open  gates  inscribed,  each  with  the  name  of  a  tribe 
of  Israel  (Ez.  xlviii:  31-35;  Rev.  xxi:  12):  the  unfailing  fruits,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  tree  which  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations  (Ez. 
xlvii:  12;  Rev.  xxii:  2). 

Daniel  portrayed  almost  the  entire  statue  of  the  Son  of  Man — His 
garment  and  white  hair;  His  eyes  of  fire;  His  burnished  feet,  and  Hia 
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resounding  voice  (Dan.  vii:  9;  x:  6;  Rev.  i:  13-15);  the  four  winds 
of  trouble  (Dan,  vii:  2;  Rev.  vii:  1);  the  angel's  oath,  with  hand  lifted 
to  heaven  (Dan.  xii:  7;  Rev.  x:  6,  6);  Michael  in  arms  (Dan.  xii:  1; 
Rev.  xii:  7);  the  mongrel  beasts,  with  mouth  speaking  great  blasphe- 
mies (Dan.  vii:  7,  8;  Rev.  xiii:  1-6);  the  ^'  thousand  of  thousands  and 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand"  worshipers  (Dan,  vii:  10:  Rev.  v: 
11);  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  clouds  (Dan.  vii:  13;  Rev.  xiv:  14): 
and  the  open  Books  of  Judgment  (Dan.  vii:  10;  Rev.  xx:  12).  Indeed, 
entire  paragraphs  of  the  Revelation  must  have  been  written  while 
John's  eye,  or  verbal  memory,  followed  the  writings  of  the  prophet 
in  Babylon. 

Zecharidh  furnished  the  later  seer  with  the  imagery  of  the  four 
horses  of  war,  famine,  death,  and  victory  (Zech.  vi:  1-7;  Rev.  vi: 
1-8);  the  two  olive  trees  as  witnesses  (Zech.  iv:  3,  12;  Rev.  xi:  4); 
the  battle-field  of  Armageddon  (Zech.  xii:  11;  Rev.  xvi:  16);  the 
omniscient  eyes  like  seven  messenger  spirits  running  throughout  the 
world  (Zech.  iv:  10;  Rev.  v:  6),  etc. 

To  cTbe/,  John  was  indebted  for  the  figure  of  locusts  like  war- 
horses,  and  yet  like  men  (Joel  ii:  4;  Rev.  ix:  7);  and  of  the  sickle  and 
vintage  of  judgment.  (Joel  iii:  13;  Rev.  xiv:  14-19).  Indeed,  Joel 
colors  entire  sections  of  the  later  book  with  his  weird  and  terrible 
phantasms. 

To  collate  all  the  germs  of  the  figurative  language  of  the  Reve- 
lation which  might  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  would  be  an 
almost  endless  task.  The  citations  we  have  made  will  warrant  the 
expression  that  the  Book  of  Revelation  was  intended  to  be  a  rhetorical 
resume,  as  well  as  a  prophetic  summary,  of  the  earlier  Scriptures. 
They  who  hold  that  inspiration  is  simply  an  inflation  of  the  natural 
powers  of  the  mind — some  strange  fire  in  the  imagination  impelling 
it  to  boundless  eccentricities  of  invention — cannot  apply  their  theory 
to  this  Book,  although  at  first  glance  it  might  seem  to  afford  that 
fancy  its  best  illustration.  For,  while  the  eagle  mind  of  John  soars  with 
apparent  license,  his  track  through  the  azure  is  found  to  be  as  carefully 
selected  as  that  of  the  ox  lining  the  furrow.  The  sacred  poet  is 
also  the  plodding  student,  picking  his  way  through  prescribed  data. 
The  rein  of  restraint  and  guidance  is  always  tight  upon  the  neck  of 
his  Pegasus.  He  seems  at  every  moment  conscious  that  he  is  making 
what  mankind  will  come  to  use  as  the  closing  Book  of  the  Sacred 
Canon:  a  volume  that  must  fit,  in  order  to  finish,  the  whole  scheme  of 
revealed  truth.  So  he  gathers  up  the  threads  of  prophecy,  spun 
through  various  ages,  and  from  varying  minds,  and  combines  them  all 
into  one  glowing  node. 

What  impressiveness  does  this  fact  give  to  all  the  words,  the  warn- 
ings, the  appeals,  the  promises,  in  this  closing  Book  !  John  does  n-^* 
speak  from  himself  alone,  from  his  own  heart,  swelling  with  solicit 
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and  love  for  his  feUow-men,  from  his  own  heaven -filled  spirit;  bat  hi» 
haman  voice  commingles  with  the  voices  of  holy  men  of  all  ages.  When 
he  warns,  it  is  with  the  alarum  which  has  shaken  men  with  fear  in  all 
generations.  When  he  pleads,  it  is  with  the  love  of  all  the  grand 
hearts  that  have  ever  loved  their  kind  and  given  their  lives  for  love's^ 
sake.  When  he  promises,  he  brings  together — ^as  it  were,  melts  to- 
gether— the  many  seals  of  csertainty  which  God  has  set  to  His  truth  in 
the  consciousness  of  His  prophets  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

I^t  us  close  this  part  of  our  study  while  we  listen  to  that  sweetest 
of  all  sounds  floating  over  the  world  from  Patmos — the  combined 
echoes  of  the  water  rippling  from  the  rock  of  Rephidim,  and  from. 
Marah  when  its  bitterness  was  healed;  of  that  song  of  the  Priests  at 
the  Temple  when  they  sang  '*  With  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  from  the 
wells  of  salvation;"  of  that  cry.  of  Isaiah,  "Ho!  every  one  that  thirst- 
eth,  come  ye  to  the  waters;  and  he  that  hath  no  money,  yea  come  and 
buy  without  money  and  without  price;"  and  of  that  voice  of  Jesus,, 
"  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink  " — the  combined 
echo  of  all  these,  with  which  the  last  of  the  Prophets  closes  the  com- 
pleted Book  of  God,  crying  "  The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  (the  Churcb 
of  all  ages)  say  Come!  and  let  him  that  heareth  say  Come!  .  •  •  And 
whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely!" 


VI.— LEAVES  FROM  A  PREACHER'S  NOTE-BOOK 

NO.  m. 

By  Akthuk  T.  Pieeson,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

XXYL  Eiucnivon  can  do  two  ihmga  for  run  first,  it  can  add  to  our  stock  of  knowl- 
edge ;  and  secondly,  it  can  bring  oat  oar  latent  faculty.  Hence  Walter  Scott  says  that 
the  best  part  of  every  man*s  edacation  is  that  which  he  gives  to  himself ;  and  Dr. 
Shedd  grandly  adds:  *'  Edacation  is  not  a  dead  mass  of  accomalations,  bat  power 
to  work  with  the  brain."  The  best  system  of  training  can  do  no  more  than  to 
train  as  to  ose  intellectaal  weapons,  and  then  put  the  weapons  within  ow  grasp, 

XXVn.  Dr.  Arnold  taught  pupUa  to  rely  on  themselves.  Where  he  recognized  a. 
trae  seif'hdp,  he  coald  overlook  all  else.  He  said  he  was  never  more  rebaked  than 
when  a  daU  but  plodding  boy,  whom  he  had  rather  sharply  chided  for  not  making^ 
more  progress,  meekly  replied,  "  Why  do  yon  speak  angrily,  sir?  Indeed  I  am 
doing  the  best  lean," 

XXVHL  Passion  for  souls  is  the  rarest  of  all  Christian  virtaes. — Jer.  xx:  9. 

It  is  kindled  in  the  soal  of  the  believer: 

1.  By  the  conviction  that  a  divine  commission  or  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  is- 
committed  to  him.— Jer.  1;  1  Cor.  ix:  17. 

2.  By  a  consciousness  of  a  debt  owed  to  humanity  (Bom.  i:  14;  1  Thess.  ii:  4); 
we  are  trustees  of  the  gospel. 

3.  By  the  hearty  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  the  message— i  e.,  the  terrors  of  th^ 
Lord,  and  the  love  of  Christ.— 2  Cor.  v:  11, 14. 

4.  By  self-sacrifice  for  others  sake.— Bom.  x:  1,  ix:  1-3;  CoL  i:  24. 
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5.  By  confidence  in  tbe  redeeming  power  of  CKkI's  gospel. — Isa.  Iv:  11;  1  Tim. 
i:16. 
Ite  e^feeCs  in  the  character  and  life: 

1.  Overcoming  natural  self-distrust,  slowness  of  speech,  etc. — Jer.  1. 

2.  Meeting  antagonism  and  ridicnle. 

3.  Creating  an  inward  necessity.  Pent-up  fire. — Ps.  xxxiz:  3;  Matt,  xii:  34; 
Acts  iy:  20. 

4.  Imparting  courage  to  attempt  to  save  even  the  chief  of  sinners.  Passion  for 
souls  awakening  hope  for  them. 

5.  Becoming  the  secret  of  actual  uplifting  power.  Men  cannot  resist  impas* 
BLoned  earnestness.    No  logic  like  that  of  lovt. 

XXIX.  **Th»  povoera  cf  Ihe  toorld  to  come."  Dr.  T.  H.  Skinner  used  to  say  that  a. 
minister  and  a  church  might  exhibit  almost  any  type  of  piety,  gave  one,  and  souls- 
remain  unconverted;  but  that  wherever  a  pastor  and  his  people  were  pervaded 
and  permeated  with  a  sense  of  the  powers  of  tke  world  to  come,  souls  would  certainly 
be  impressed,  reached  and  saved  under  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  O  for  thia 
rare  type  of  piety ! 

XXX.  The  great  need  of  sinners  is  to  feel  their  need.  The  grand  aim  of  preachings 
is  to  make  them  feel  it.  Socrates  said  his  work  was  a  negative  one:  to  bring  men 
from  ignorance  tinconscious  to  ignorance  conscious.  We  can  realize  the  full  force 
of  the  statement  only  when  we  remember  that  the  first  step  in  knowing  is  the 
consciousness  of  not  knowing.  So  if  by  any  means  sinners  can  be  brought  from. 
unconscious  to  conscious  want  of  Christ,  the  first  step  toward  their  salvation  ia 
taken.  **Ji  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink."  This  conscioua 
want  preaching  alone  cannot  produce;  it  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  answer 
to  prayer;  for,  as  Dr.  Skinner  used  to  say,  the  province  of  prayer  is  to  bring  down 
the  things  of  Gk>d  and  the  hereafter  and  make  them  reai  to  men.  Let  us  not,  in. 
magnifying  the  power  of  preaching,  forget  the  power  of  praying. 

XXXT  Desire  and  emotion  are  constantly  confused.  Emotion  is  often  super- 
fidal,  awakened  by  mere  human  sympathy  or  natural  sensibility.  Men  may  weep 
over  the  tragedy  of  Calvary  and  yet  have  no  true  desire  after  Christ.  Desire  is- 
deeper  than  emotion;  it  differs  from  it  in  three  particulars :  first,  it  is  more  abid^ 
%;  secondly,  it  contemplates /u^ure  good;  and  third,  it  incites  and  impels  to  pos- 
itive exertion  to  attain  it. 

XXXTT.  The  three  grand  truths  of  the  New  Testament  are:  God,  Christ,  and  the  Here- 
after. We  find  them  all  condensed  into  the  first  two  verses  of  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  John.  If,  as  Luther  said,  John  iii:  16  is  the  <*  Gospel  in  miniature," 
then  this  is  theology  in  a  nutshell !  Who  but  God  knows  how  thus  to  pack  truth 
into  the  smallest  compass  ?  How  His  words  correspond  to  His  works,  where  an 
atom  IB  but  a  minute  mystery  and  everything  the  microscope  touches  becomes  a. 
microcosm  1 

XXXTTT  The  Orifl  cf  the  age  is  toward  the  depreeioHon  of  doctrine.  We  are  told 
that  it  is  no  matter  what  a  man  believes,  if  he  be  only  sincere.  It  is  one  of 
Satan's  most  plausible  lies  I  Unsound  thinking  is  the  basis  of  unsound  acting. 
And  we  need  to  remember  what  our  Presbyterian  standards  have  for  a  century 
^ffinned,  that  "  truth  is  in  order  to  goodness,  and  the  great  touchstone  of  truth  ia 
its  tendency  to  promote  holiness,  according  to  our  Savior's  rule,  *  by  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.'  And  no  opinion  can  be  either  more  pernicious  or  absurd  than 
^hat  which  brings  truth  and  falsehood  upon  a  level,  and  represents  it  as  of  no  con- 
^^TMcnee  what  a  man's  opinons  are  I  On  the  contrary,  we  are  persuaded  that  there 
IS  an  inseparable  connection  between  faith  and  practice,  truth  and  duty;  other- 
^"We  it  would  be  of  no  consequence  either  to  discover  truth  or  embrace  it." — Form- 
^^owmm€n<.  Cap.  L,  14. 
^^^HV.  Long  Sermons.    There  is  a  senseless  and  absurd  clamor  in  our  congre- 
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gations  for  short  sermons.  We  do  not  certainly  desire  that  they  be  needlessly 
long.  Bat  a  discourse  which  has  in  it  the  elements  of  power  cannot  be  made  like  a 
musket  in  the  Springfield  Arsenal,  turned  out  a  prescribed  sise  and  length.  Truth 
is  crystalline  in  character;  and  its  crystals  differ  in  form,  dimension  and  facial 
angle.  They  must  be  cleft  according  to  the  seams  I  In  other  words,  what  we  want 
in  a  sermon  is  am  imgpnBSvcm  made;  and,  until  ihoA  is  made,  the  sermon  is  not  com- 
plete: after  that  is  secured,  every  word  may  be  a  waste;  and  even  worse,  a  weak- 
ening of  the  power  already  attained.  No  preacher  will  reach  his  true  might  in 
presenting  truth  who  either  draws  out,  or  shrinks  up  and  dwar&,  a  train  of  thought 
to  fit  a  Procrustean  bed  of  rigid  rule  as  to  time.  Brevity  must  be  «u6orcKiMrf«  to 
poioer. 

XXXV.  TohtifiihA  minarUy,  and  even  to  be  violently  opposed,  is  no  necessary 
sign  that  one  is  in  the  wrong,  or  in  antagonism  to  Qod.  Caleb  and  Joshua  were 
but  two  against  ten— nay,  against  the  whole  congregation  who,  in  their  panic  fear 
of  the  Anakim,  would  have  stoned  them  with  stones.  Yet,  though  in  such  a  des- 
perate minority  and  in  such  risk  even  of  life,  they  were  the  only  ones  who  dared 
to  speak  the  truth,  trust  in  Qod,  and  stand  by  the  right.  The  fact  is,  that  in  a 
world  of  sin,  and  in  a  church  leavened  with  worldliness,  it  is  not  often  safe  to  be 
voUh  th»  majority. 

XXXVI.  **Ndi  knowing  thai  the  goodneat  <^  Ood  leadeth  thee  to  repentance.**— 
Bom.  ii:  4.  There  is  here  a  very  valuable  suggestion.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
God  does  not  alvoays  first  try  goodness,  as  a  means  of  awakening  in  sinners  a  sense 
of  sin  and  godly  sorrow  for  it,  as  parents  use  special  tenderness  to  bring  back  a 
wayward  child.  Then,  wh^n  such  appeals  of  love  prove  inefficient,  calamity  and 
judgment  come.  And  this  text  also  suggests,  secondly,  that  the  fact  and  purpose 
of  God*s  goodness  is  not  recognized.  The  continued  forbearance  of  6k>d  is  rather 
taken  as  a  sign  of  His  indifference,  or  blasphemously  attributed  to  ffis  impotence. 
And  so  **  because  sentence  against  an  evil  work,"  etc. — ^Ecdes.  viii:  11.  Those  who 
began  by  being  "  earthly,"  get  to  be  "  sensual,*'  and  end  by  being  "  devilish.**  How 
often  do  disciples  refuse  to  be  reclaimed  from  wanderings,  by  God's  goodness,  and 
compd  hard  blows  from  His  correcting  rod ! 

XXXVn.  Nature  fiamiahes  many  iUuetraiione  cf  grace.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
Eucalyptus  tree.  It  seems  especially  adapted  to  aniidote  the  miasmatic  effects  of  a 
vitiated  atmosphere.  It  is  the  loftiest  timber  tree  of  Australia:  it  grows  especially 
in  malarious  districts,  sometimes  to  a  height  of  five  hundred  feet.  It  absorbs 
moisture  to  a  very  remarkable  extent,  and  grows  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
covering  vast  barren  districts  with  a  huge  forest  in  a  few  years.  And  you  may 
enclose  seed  enough  in  an  envelope  to  plant  an  acre  1  How  like  the  blessed  Gos- 
pel, making  the  tree  of  life  to  grow  in  the  worst  moral  marshes,  rapidly,  beautifully, 
gloriously  covering  the  deserts  with  the  foliage  and  fragrance  of  heaven !  And 
you  may  distribute  the  seed  so  easily  and  cheaply. 

XXXVm.  There  is  a  sinful  "faUh  in  God.*'    Mr.  H K ,  of  Troy,  said  to 

me,  when  we  were  somewhat  sharply  conversing  over  the  tendencies  of  the  day  to 
denial  of  the  final  punishment  of  the  ungodly — *' Well,  I  have  faith  in  God;  and 
I  believe  I  am  willing  to  take  my  chances  with  Him.'*  I  promptly  replied,  **  You 
can  safely  take  your  chances  with  God  only  on  God's  own  conditions  /" 

XXXIX.  H  is  loett  to  keep  the  Judgment  Seat  in  view.  When  Dr.  Grant,  of  the  Kes- 
torian  Mission,  received  discouraging  intimations  to  the  effect  that  it  might  per* 
haps  be  best  for  him  to  return  to  America  or  plant  a  mission  elsewhere,  he  an- 
swered: "  I  cannot  leave  this  field  till  I  have  reasons  which  1  can  give  at  the  judgment 
seat,  where  I  expect  soon  to  stand." 

XL.  What  a  silent  hut  awful  work  is  character-building  I  We  understand  now 
why  **  there  was  neither  hammer,  nor  axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the  house 
while  it  was  in  building."    It  has  been  discovered  that  the  quarries  were  under 
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thd  city  where  the  stones  were  made  ready.  All  the  preparations  were  made  in 
-Bilence  and  secreoy  down  beneath  the  tread  of  busy  life;  and  then,  when  the  great 
blocks  were  oleft  firom  their  bed,  hewn,  shaped,  polished  and  fitted  for  their  place, 
they  were  hoisted  through  a  shaft  to  the  temple  platform  and  lifted  to  their  exact 
position.  So  all  the  preparations  for  character  go  forward  in  silence  and  secrecy; 
hut  the  results  are  manifest  in  the  structure  which,  for  glory  or  shame,  mys- 
teriously grows  before  our  eyes. 


Vn.— LIGHT  ON  IMPORTANT  TEXTS. 

NO.  XXXI. 

By  Howabd  Cbosby,  D.D. 

Tw  Uda  eauae  ought  the  woman  to  have  power  on  her  head  because  of  (he  angels, — 

1  Cor.  xi:  10. 

Ir  the  December  number  the  reasons  were  given  for  belieying  that  the  Greek 
word  rendered  ** power"  in  this  passage  was  used  also  for  a  head-dress.  To  the 
<luotation  from  Lucian  there  made,  I  would  add  one  from  the  *' Descriptions  of 
Oillistratus,  No.  6,*' where  a  statue  of  Narcissus  is  the  subject.  In  speaking  of  the 
perfect  carving  of  the  marble,  he  says :  *'  The  stone,  although  of  one  color, 
assumed  the  condition  of  the  eyes,  and  preserved  the  representation  of  the  dispo- 
sition, and  exhibited  perceptions,  and  showed  emotions,  xai  npoi  rptxto^aroi 
i^ov6iay  ijxoXovOet  eii  rr^K  rpixdi  xafiTCify  XvoM^yoi,**  The  Latin  trans- 
lator most  strangely  renders  i^ovdiav  by  luxuriam,  and  supposes  an  **  abundance 
of  hair  "  is  intended.  But  it  is  certainly  easier  to  render  this  last  sentence  **  and 
(the  stone)  yielding  itself  to  the  waving  of  the  hair  followed  according  to  the  head 
dress,**    Certainly  exusia  cannot  have  here  the  meaning  of  power  or  authority. 

As  regards  the  other  obscure  words  of  our  text,  "  because  of  the  angels,'*  the 
notiiHi  that  the  messengers  of  the  pagan  authorities  are  referred  to  has  nothing 
to  support  it.  The  reference,  here  and  in  Bev.  i:  20,  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church, 
is  equally  unsupported.  Angels,  in  the  New  Testament,  are  always  the  heavenly 
intelligences  sent  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation.  The 
four  apparent  exceptions,  out  of  the  nearly  200  instances  of  the  word's  use  in 
the  New  Testament,  are  Luke  vii:  24;  ix:  52;  2  Cor.  xii:  7;  Jas.  ii:  25,  and  in  esch 
of  these  cases  the  context  indicates  the  earthly  character  of  the  ctyyeXoi*  We 
hare  no  such  context  here  to  lead  us  away  from  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word. 
The  trouble  with  us,  which  makes  us  seek  for  some  other  meaning  here,  is,  that 
we  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  fact  that  an  innumerable  company  of  angels 
ii  ever  engaged  in  ministering  for  the  Church,  and  that  the  angels  are  expressly 
declared  to  be  personally  attached  to  Gbd's  saints  on  earth,  and  are  called  **  their 
Angels."    (Matt,  xviii:  10.) 

The  apostle,  in  the  chapter  from  which  our  text  is  taken,  is  eujoining  decent 
behavior  in^the  assemblies  of  Christians;  and  one  of  the  points  of  decency  is  the 
wetring  of  a  head  covering  of  some  sort  by  the  women.  If  a  woman  sit  bare- 
headed in  the  assembly  she  brings  reproach  upon  the  Church,  acting  as  if  she 
were  a  loose  character;  and  she  insults  the  angels  of  God  who  are  present,  though 
^mieen.  This  appeal  to  our  holy  unseen  friends  in  the  meetings  of  Christians,  is 
very  effective. 
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SERMONIC   SECTION. 


TSS  TBUS  W0B8HZ?  OF  QOr.* 

Bt  John  Hall,  D.D.,  in  Fifth  Avemttb 

Pbesbttsbian  Chuboh,  Nbw  Tobs. 

Th»  howr  cameth  and  now  is,  when  the  true 
vorshipers  shall  u)orship  the  fhiher  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  /  for  the  Fhther  sttk- 
dh  such  to  worship  Htm.— John  iy:  23. 

It  is  to  the  last  clause  that  your  at- 
tention is  now  called:  *'For  the  Father 
seeketh  such  to  worship  Him." 

I  haTe  thought  much  during  the  last 
summer,  dear  brethren,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  preaching  to  jou  on  the  topic  of 
worship,  that  is  presented  to  us  in  this 
passage.  It  is  important  in  itself  of 
great  practical  interest  to  us,  and  ne- 
cessary to  have  ^frequently  brought 
before  our  mind.  Intentionally,  the 
bringing  forward  of  this  matter  has  been 
delayed  until  all  the  families  of  the  con- 
gregation should  have  come  from  their 
country  homes,  which  is  now  substan- 
tially the  case. 

It  would  be  yery  easy  to  find  a  text 
upon  this  particular  theme  from  the  Old 
Testament,  although  I  haye  taken  one 
from  the  New.  Has  the  question  eyer 
come  into  your  minds,  why  the  New 
Testament  dwells  comparatiyely  little 
upon  this  matter  of  worship,  and  that 
we  haye  so  much  of  it  in  the  Old  ?  It 
is  well  worth  thinking  about,  and  the 
answer  to  it  seryes  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  topic  with  which  we  are  now 
engaged.  There  was  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  the  Old  Testament  to  teach  the 
human  race  the  elementary  ideas  upon 
the  subject  of  worship.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  show  men  that  God  was  to  be 
worshiped,  and  not  His  creatures,  the 
works  of  His  hands.  It  was  necessary 
to  show  men  the  character  of  this  Being 
that  is  worshiped,  and  the  mode  in 
which  men  ought  to  come  before  Him — 
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not  with  the  crude,  idolatrous  rites  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  in  connec- 
tion with  their  heathen  form*  of  suppli- 
cation. Accordingly  the  Old  Testa- 
ment deals  yery  much  with  these 
particular  themes,  and  sets  before  u» 
with  particular  fullness,  the  experi- 
mental side  of  the  matter,  the  feeling^ 
that  ought  to  enter  into  true  worship, 
as,  for  example,  throughout  the  book 
of  Psalms.  Now  it  was  not  necessary 
for  the  New  Testament  to  trayel  oyer 
this  same  ground,  it  was  not  necessary 
to  reyert  fully  to  these  great  topics  set- 
tled once  for  all  in  the  Old  Testament 
It  is  true,  a  great  change  came  in  the 
style  and  character  of  worship.  The 
ceremonial  law,  haying  done  its  work, 
was  put  aside,  and  the  Gospel  dispen- 
sation came  in,  and  it  became  proper 
that  the  mode  of  teaching  and  expres- 
sion of  religious  feeling  should  be 
adapted  to  the  new  conditions  of  things, 
and  there  the  New  Testament  is  clear 
and  full  and  explicit.  It  does  not.  how- 
eyer,  traverse  the  same  ground  that  is 
gone  over  in  the  Old  Testament  It 
says  to  men:  '*  Forsake  not  (forget  not) 
the  assembling  of  yourselyes  together.*' 
Do  not  let  that  usage  die  out;  do  not 
let  worship  and  worshiping  arrange- 
ments lose  their  proper  place  in  your 
thought.  But  it  assumes  that  they 
would  have  present  to  their  minds  the 
great  leading  truths  touching  the  nature 
and  character  of  worship,  as  such,  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  Old  Testament 

In  this  particular  passage,  part  of 
which  makes  the  text,  Jesus  Christ  is 
speaking  with  the  woman  of  Samaria. 
He  knew  yery  well  the  character  and 
standing  of  the  woman,  as  she  was  made 
soon  to  recognize.  It  is  well  worth  con- 
sidering—the way  in  which  he  ap- 
proached this  woman.  It  was  not  with 
sensational  stories,  it  was  not  with  pa- 
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theiio  appeals.    It  was  with  the  calm« 
simple    statement    of   the    weightiest 
things  that  belong  to  the   kingdom  of 
Clirisi    Indeed,  if  yon  look  at  the  two 
chapters,  the  4th  and  the  3d,  yon  will 
see  that  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity 
between  the  way  in  which  onr  Lord  dis- 
oonrses  to  Kioodemns,  a  ruler  of  the 
Jeirg,  and  this  poor  Samaritan  woman. 
Isayii  is  an  instrnctiye  stndy.    The 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  for  all,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  educated  and  ig- 
norant, Jew  and  Samaritan.    In  many 
instances  mistakes  are  made  in  the  way 
of  supposed    simplifying  and     popu- 
larizing of  the  Gospel.    It  may  be  stat- 
ed without  fear,  in  its  integrity  to  all. 
It  lifts  up  the  ignorant  and  unlearned 
as  it  comes  in  contact  with  their  minds, 
and  it  humbles  and  brings  down  the 
learned  as  they  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 
Great  Teacher.    There  is   a  sense,  of 
eonrse,  in  which  we  are,  as  ministers, 
to  accommodate  onr  teaching  to  the  in- 
telligence of   the    people,  a   sense    in 
which  we  are  to  become  all  things  to 
all  men ;  bnt  men  sometimes  carry  that 
concession  a  little  too  far,  and  would 
learn  with  advantage  from  the  method 
panned  by  our  Blessed  Lord.     A  skil- 
ful oculist,  in  dealing  with  abnormal  or 
diseased  eyes,  will  direct  the  procuring 
of  suitable  glasses,  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  those  eyen;  but  to' the  aver- 
age human  being  the  light  of  God's  sun 
is  the  same  blessed  boon  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  lands.    And  it  is  so  with  the  light 
of  the  Sun    of  righteousness.    Let  it 
shine,  and  we  need  not  be  afraid  touch- 
ing the  consequences. 

In  the  second  place,  I  want  to  remark 
Xxi  you  that,  in  speaking  to  you  of  wor- 
ship, I  would  not  wish  to  oonyey  the 
idea  that  your  religion  is  to  consist  in 
any  exclusiye  way  in  your  church  con- 
nections, your  Sabbath  keeping,  your 
worship  and  service,  and  your  benevo- 
lence. I  should  be  sorry  to  convey  that 
impression  to  you,  while  magnifying 
▼orship.  If  you  are  truly  religious,  you 
are  religions  always  and  everywhere, 
tnd  these  forms  of  service  are  only 
special  and  appropriate  ways  in  which 
the  religious  life  kindled  within  you  by 


the  Spirit  of  God  openly  expresses  it- 
self. Hardly  anything  of  its  kind  could 
be  more  mischievous,  than  the  impres- 
sion that  religion  is  a  state  of  feeling 
and  a  mode  of  expression  that  we  are  to 
cultivate  on  the  Sabbath  and  in  the 
church,  and  on  week  days  when  we 
come  in  contact  with  the  clergy  or  with 
the  church,  or  with  works  of  benevo- 
lence, but  that,  as  for  the  rest  of  our 
life,  ih.ai  is  Btcyiat,  Such  an  impression 
is  mischievous,  and  it  is  entirely  with- 
out foundation  in  the  Word  of  the  Lord. 
It  tends  to  repel  honest  minds  from  the 
truth  and  the  Church,  and  from  Christ 
Himself,  and  it  makes  a  most  injurious 
distinction  between  the  elements  of  our 
life,  as  if,  one  large  part  of  them  being 
religious,  another  large  part  of  them 
may  be  non-religious;  as  if  one  portion 
may  be  spiritual,  but  another  large  por- 
tion may  be  wholly  and  absolutely  sec- 
ular. If  we  are  religious,  we  are  reli- 
gious through  and  through,  and  we  are 
religious  everywhere  and  in  every  rela- 
tion and  duty  and  type  of  our  lives.  In 
the  Lord  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being,  and  if  we  be  His  we  are  His 
**all  the  time,"  and  in  all  conditions 
and  circumstances;  and  I  do  not  want 
you  to  take  up  the  notion  for  a  moment 
or  to  carry  it  away  with  you,  that  your 
religion  is  to  be  a  thing  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  worship,  and  the  service,  and 
the  benevolence.  It  is  to  be  character- 
istic of  you  OS  long  as  you  are  here  and 
however  you  may  be  placed,  until  you 
come  into  the  kingdom  of  your  Father 
above,  where  there  will  be  no  tempta- 
tion to  anything  but  complete  consecra- 
tion to  Him.  This  our  Lord  continually 
teaches  to  men,  and  whether  they  go 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  feasts  and  sacrifices, 
or  whether,  like  the  Samaritans,  they 
go  to  their  Mount  Gerizim,  the  obligo- 
gation  is  still  the  same  founded  upon 
the  fixed  nature  of  Deity.  God  is  a 
spirit  and  is  to  be  worshiped  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  and  '*  the  Father  seeketh 
such  to  worship  him." 

I.  In  the  first  place, let  me  call  your  at- 
tention in  expounding  this  truth,  to  the 
iwXuTt  of  worship.  The  very  word  it- 
self may  help  to  give  us  a  suggestion  as 
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to  its  meaning.  It  is  contracted,  as 
some  of  yon  know  from  the  longer 
word  wyiiK-ahxp,  and  the  idea  in  the  old 
Saxon  substantive  was  that  the  word 
•*  worth-ship**  could  be  applied  to  per- 
sons in  acknowledgement  of  the  good 
qnalities  or  worth  that  they  were  ac- 
knowledged to  possess,  and  so  our 
Saxon  forefathers  came  to  say  <*  Tour 
Worth-ship/'  jnst  as  modems  say, 
^*  Your  Lordship.**  meaning,  Yon  are  in 
the  state  of  a  person  that  has  solid 
worth,  as  **  Your  lordship  '*  means,  Yon 
are  a  Lord  and  entitled  to  be  so  es- 
teemed and  honored."  Then  the  noun 
•oame  to  be  in  the  verbal  form,  and  to 
"worship  was  to  recognize  the  worth  of 
-the  person  to  whom  the  worship  is  ad- 
•dressed.  To  worship  God  is  to  recog- 
nize in  appropriate  ways  the  worth  that 
is  in  Him.  We  have  one  use  of  the 
word  in  our  King  James*  version,  illus- 
trating the  point  thus  made  to  you. 
You  remember  how  Christ  directs  His 
hearers,  when  invited  to  a  feast,  to  take 
the  lowest  seat,  and  then  when  he  who 
gives  the  feast  comes  in,  he  will  say, 
**Go  up  higher;"  "and  so,"  He  adds, 
^'thou  shalt  have  worship  from  them 
that  sit  at  meat  with  thee,"  i.  e.,  thou 
shalt  have  recognition  of  the  worth  that 
is  in  thee.  Having  regard  to  the  change 
in  the  significance  of  the  word,  you  will 
see  that  in  the  Bevised  Version  that 
word  is  dropped  and  the  word  qlory  is 
put  in  its  place. 

Worship,  then,  is  the  recognition  of 
the  qualities  and  characteristics  that  be- 
long to  Deity:  His  love.  His  power,  His 
goodness.  His  truth.  His  mercy.  His 
holiness.  His  grace.  When  we  worship 
w^e  recognize  appropriately  these  in- 
finite perfections.  I  have  sometimes 
heard  critics  of  Christians  describe 
their  impressions  of  that  form  of  prayer 
that  is  called  exiemporet  and  raise  this 
•question :  "  What  is  the  use  of  these 
men  telling  God  what  He  is  and  what 
qualities  He  has?"  What  ts  the  use? 
They  allude,  of  course,  to  that  portion 
of  prayer  that  is  known  as  adoration. 
It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  answer 
the  criticism,  if  the  answer  did  not 
throw  light  upon  the  topic  we  have  be- 


fore us.    These  things  may  be  said  in 
relation  to  it: 

1.  There  never  have  been  Christian 
prayers  composed  anywhere  that  have 
not  this  element  of  adoration  in  them, 
and  that  do  not  tell  to  God  the  qualities 
and  characteristics  that  belong  to  Him. ' 
notwithstanding  that  He  knows  them. 
If  men  are  to  tell  nothing  to  Qod  but 
that  He  does  not  know,  then  their  lips 
will  be  sealed  forever,  both  m  prayer 
and  praise. 

2.  If  this  criticism  has  any  founda- 
tion, it  lies  against  the  inspired  saints, 
in  a  very  remarkable  and  striking  way. 
"The  heaven  is  thy  throne  and  the 
earth  is  thy  footstool.  What  house 
shall  we  build  thee,  and  where  is  the 
place  of  thy  rest?"  '*Thy  hand  hath 
made  all  things."  '*Lord.  thou  hast 
been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  genera- 
tions. Before  the  mountains  were 
brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed 
the  earth  and  the  world,  from  everlast- 
ing to  everlasting  thou  art  God."  **  Thou 
art  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in 
praises,  doing  wonderful." 

I  do  not  need  to  repeat  text  after  text 
in  this  strain.  What  are  all  these,  ex- 
cept inspired  saints  telling  to  God  the 
properties  that  He  has  revealed  in  Him- 
self telling  Him  the  things  that  He 
knows,  telling  them  over  and  over 
again,  speaking,  before  Him,  as  well  as 
they  can,  the  worth  that  they  believe  to 
be  in  Him?  Are  we  to  criticise  these 
saints  ?  That  would  be  to  criticise  the 
Spirit  that  inspired  them,  to  find  fault 
with  the  Deity. 

3.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  that  there  should  be  com- 
munion with  the  Father,  fellowship 
with  God,  without  this  element  enter- 
ing into  it.  We  speak  of  communion, 
for  example,  or  fellowship,  between  a 
husband  and  wife,  one  of  the  most 
sacred  forms  of  fellowship.  Is  that  fel- 
lowship living  only  when  the  one  tells 
the  other  things  that  the  other  does  not 
know  ?  And  the  same  thing  applies  to 
every  communication  that  is  made  be- 
tween two  intelligent  beings,  more  par- 
ticularly wherever  a  favor  is  sought 
from  the  one  by  the  other.    He  who 
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presents  a  petition  to  the  king  will  very 
nitorally  state  in  the  foregroand  of  his 
petition  the  good  qualities  which  he 
reoognizes  in  the  soTereign  and  which 
wtrrant  the  hope  that  his  petition  will 
be  granted.  Even  letters  to  ministers, 
iksking  favors,  in  the  very  natare  of  the 
ease,  are  apt  to  begin  in  some  such  way 
as  this.  80  that  when  adoration  enters 
into  oar  petitions  and  prayers  and  we 
tell  God  what  He  has  revealed  Himself 
hA  being,  we  are  worshiping  in  the 
truest,  most  literal  and  real  sense  of  the 
word,  recognizing  the  worth  in  Him, 
the  infinite  perfections  that  He  has  re- 
vealed ;  and  being  creatures,  as  we  are, 
we  cannot  have  fellowship  with  Him 
without  engaging  in  this  holy  exercise. 

IL  In  the  second  place,  we  notice  ih» 
dbjtd,  of  worship.  That  is  the  Supreme 
One,  the  Creator  of  all  and  the  Father 
of  all.  He  is  the  Maker  of  all  things  ; 
He  is  invisible,  eternal  and  incouipre- 
bensible.  He  dwells  in  light,  inaccess- 
ible and  full  of  glory.  He  has  revealed 
himself,  however,  in  Jesns  the  Son, 
who  is  the  brightness  of  His  glory  and 
the  very  image  qf  His  person,  who  is 
the  same  in  substance  with  Him,  His 
equal  in  power  and  in  glory,  and  who 
is  therefore  worshiped  with  the  Father. 
And  the  things  of  Christ  are  taken  and 
revealed  to  men  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
the  Holy  Qhost,  who  teaches  our  spirits, 
who  changes  the  trend  of  our  being  and 
turns  it  God  ward,  who  enlightens  the 
intellect,  who  touches  the  affections, 
who  renews  the  soul,  who  makes  us  new 
creatures.  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost: 
and  here  the  Divine  ends,  and  here 
worshiping  ends.  It  goes  no  farther. 
I  notice,  in  a  book  by  Canon  Free- 
Qumtle,  which  has  some  good  things 
and  some  very  weak  things  in  it,  that 
he  speaks  with  a  certain  degree  of  tol- 
eration, at  least,  of  the  declaration  of  a 
Positivist  to  the  effect  that  humanity 
and  the  world  and  space,  these  three, 
made  his  Trinity.  I  wonder  if  he  would 
feel  free  to  say,  *•  Glory  be  to  humanity, 
glory  be  to  the  world,  glory  be  to 
■pace  ?  "  What  absolute  nonsense,  when 
we  come  to  think  of  it  1 

Father,  Son  and    Holy  Ghost— one 


God  revealed  in  Christ— this  is  the  ob- 
ject of  worship,  the  only  object.  That 
is  the  Scriptural  doctrine.  That  is  the 
Protestant  doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Beformation  as  distinguished  from  the 
doctrines  that  were  taught  before  the 
Beformation.  That  doctrine  is  disre- 
garded, that  truth  is  violated,  when  any 
worship  is  given  to  creatures.  **0h,** 
but  says  some  one,  "  they  make  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  words;  and  what  harm, 
after  all,  can  it  do  to  a  devout  soul  that 
it  makes  its  appeals  to  the  saints  and  to 
the  angels?"  What  harm  can  it  do? 
That  is  a  very  fallacious  and  deceptive 
way  of  putting  a  thing  of  the  kind. 
When  I  make  my  appeal  to  saints  and 
angels,  I  being  here  on  the  earth  and 
they  in  heaven,  I  invest  them  for  the 
time  with  attributes  that  are  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  Deity.  I  give 
them  for  the  time  the  glory  that  is  the 
Lord's  only.  Is  that  of  no  conse- 
quence ?  Is  it  not  true  that  He  will  not 
give  His  glory  to  another  ?  What  right 
have  I  to  do  it  when  He  has  expressly 
forbidden  it?  Suppose  you  take  a 
prayer-book  and  read  in  it,  **Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us !  Christ  have 
mercy  upon  us!'*  and  then  a  rubric  and 
direction,  and  the  "  Hail,  Mary  !  *'  ten 
times.  What  is  it  but  what  the  Apostle 
describes  as  worshiping  and  serving  the 
creature  more  than  the  Creator,  who  ia 
God  over  all,  blessed  forever?  It  is 
wrong,  then,  and  we  have  to  keep  to  the 
Scriptural,  the  Protestant  ground.  God 
only  is  to  be  worshiped,  and  homage  is 
to  be  rendered  to  the  Father  and  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

III.  So  much  upon  that  part.  Take 
then,  in  the  next  place,  the  ndt  of  wor- 
ship. If  God  is  the  object  to  be  wor- 
shiped, then  He  has  toprescribe  the  way» 
and  He  has  done  that  from  the  begin- 
ning. We  make  no  positive  statement 
about  it,  for  we  have  only  inferences. but 
I  do  not  believe  that  men  invented  the 
sacrificial  system.  I  think  Gk>d  taught  it 
to  men.  And  there  is  a  good  deal  that  is 
plausible.  I  think  one  might  say  prob- 
able, in  the  suggestion  that  has  been 
made  again  and  again  on  high  author- 
ity, that  when  man  was  clothed  with 
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garments  made  of  the  skiDS  of  beasts, 
they  were  the  sins  of  sacrifices  that 
God  taught  men  to  offer,  and,  if  so, 
prefigaring  that  clothing  in  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Qreat  Sacrifice,  which 
is  the  central  truth  in  the  Evangelical 
system.  It  is  certain  that  the  Hebrews 
did  not  invent  or  make  np  the  Mosaic 
economy.  God  revealed  it,  and  with 
great  distinctness,  for  which  there  is 
very  good  and  sufficient  reason.  Sup- 
pose that  you  have  a  friend  in  New  Or- 
leans. He  can  have  two  ways  of  com- 
municating with  you.  He  can  write 
you  letters,  and  these  may  be  kindly, 
full,  versatile,  chatty,  familiar,  what- 
ever he  pleases.  He  writes  them,  and 
they  come  to  you  as  he  writes  them. 
Or  he  may  have  another  way  of  com- 
municating with  you.  You  can  have  a 
telegraphic  code,  and  he  may  telegraph, 
and  then  he  gives  the  letters  to  the  op- 
erator, and  the  operator  has  no  choice  ; 
he  cannot  venture  to  be  versatile,  and 
free,  and  chatty.  He  must  give  you 
just  the  language  given  to  him,  no  more 
and  no  less.  He  does  not  understand 
it,  and  anything  that  he  might  venture 
to  add  would  obscure  the  whole.  It  is 
understood  at  the  other  end  ;  that  is 
enough.  And  so  it  waS,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, with  this  Sacrificial  Law.  It  was 
obscure,  to  a  great  degree,  to  those  to 
whom  it  was  given,  but  it  is  clear  at 
the  other  end.  Christ  is  the  end,  the 
object,  of  the  law  for  righteousness,  and 
Christendom  throughout  all  ages  attests 
the  great  truth  that  God  is  thus  com- 
municating to  mankind. 

Then  when  we  come  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament we  see  that  there  was  a  Provi- 
dential preparation  for  it.  God  did  not 
leave  the  people  to  priests  only;  there 
were  more  Levites  than  priests.  And 
these  Levites  were  the  teachers  of  the 
people,  teachers  of  God's  oracles,  and 
they  came  to  build  appropriate  edifices 
in  which  to  conduct  the  worship  of  the 
Church,  known  as  synagogues  ;  and 
these  synagogues  were  abundant  in, 
Christ's  time,  and  he  recognized  their 
Yalue  and  their  place.  And  so,  when 
the  Jewish  Church  passed  away,  these 
synagogues,  these  meeting-houses,  con- 


tinued with  New  Testament  and  apos- 
tolic sanction.  And  so  it  is  all  through. 
It  is  God's  arrangement  that  determines 
the  character  of  worship;  His  Word  is 
the  rule  of  it.  We  are  to  come  before 
Him  in  the  way  that  He  directs,  which 
implicitly  he  has  been  pleased  to  sanc- 
tion. 

And  what  are  the  elements  in  wor- 
ship? 'This  is  a  very  important  and 
practical  view  of  the  case,  on  which  I 
beg  you  to  dwell  a  moment.  Every 
grace  that  is  in  the  Christian  character 
is  intended  for  an  element  in  work,  and 
every  grace  in  the  Christian  character 
has  its  place,  and  its  use.  and  its  exer- 
cise, and  its  development,  in  worship. 
Is  faith  one  of  these?  '*He  that  oom- 
eth  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and 
that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  all  tbem  that 
diligently  seek  him."  Is  love  one  of 
these  ?  Then  love  expresses  itself  in 
worship,  in  more  than  one  way.  When 
love  is  reminded  of  the  goodness  and 
grace  that  Gk>d  has  shown  to  us,  then  it 
is  gratitude;  when  love  is  reminded  of 
the  qualities  that  are  in  Jehovah  then 
it  is  holy  admiration.  And  we  should 
come  before  him  in  love,  and  the  love 
grows  stronger,  the  more  intercourse  we 
have  with  Him  in  worship.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  all  other  graces.  Take 
hope:  "Fulfill  this  Word  unto  thy  ser- 
vant, upon  which  thou  hast  caused  me  to 
hope.  '*  That  is  the  very  genius,  the  very 
key-note  of  prayer.  Take  penitence: 
••If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin  we  de- 
ceive ourselves  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
us;  but  if  we  confess  our  sins.  God 
is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  oar 
sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  un- 
righteousness." Take  docility,  teach- 
ableness: '*0h  send  forth  thy  light  and 
thy  truth;  let  them  lead  me  and  guide 
me."  And  so  all  through;  every  grace 
in  the  human  character  has  exercise  in 
worship,  and  is  strengthened  and  de- 
veloped by  the  process  of  worship. 
This  you  and  I  need  to  keep  in  mind. 

So  there  is  a  yery  good  reason  for 
praise  as  a  part  of  our  worship.  When 
we  know  what  God  is,  why  should  we 
not  magnify  and  exalt  His  name  in 
psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs? 
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And  as  znnBio  is  a  natural  way  of  giving 
expression  to  bnman  feeling,  whj 
should  not  we  sing  these  praises  unto 
God?  And  so  with  preaching.  If 
these  graces  are  to  be  exercised  and  de- 
Teloped,  then  the  gpround  upon  which 
they  rest  is  to  be  continually  unfolded  ; 
men  are  to  be  shown  the  reasons  for. 
faith,  for  penitence,  for  loTe,  for  hope, 
and  for  the  exercise  of  every  grace  that 
God  would  have  in  the  human  soul. 
Aod  so  preaching  has  its  place  in  the 
^rorship.  And  as  Jesus  is  the  way 
through  which  the  soul  comes  to  God 
and  God  gives  the  blessings  to  the  soul, 
Jesus  must  necessarily  be  the  great 
topic  of  the  preacher,  and  if  he  be  not 
presented  in  the  preaching  and  in 
prayer,  loving  souls,  conscious  that  they 
are  not  being  fed,  feeling  the  want  that 
there  is  somewhere,  will  be  apt  to  say; 
"They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and 
I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him." 
Prayer  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
he  an  important  part  of  this  worship. 
It  is  the  cry  of  the  dependent;  It  is  the 
expression  of  need;  it  is  the  overrun- 
ning of  the  child*s  heart  toward  the 
Tather;  it  is  the  expression  of  our 
constant  necessity,  bur  clinging  de- 
pendence upon  Him  in  whom  we  live 
and  from  whom  every  perfect  gift  comes. 
And  so  that  prayer  must  be  as  endless, 
as  varied,  as  versatile,  so  to  speak  as 
are  our  human  conditions  and  the 
types  and  phases  of  Christian  charac- 
ter. No  wonder  that  it  should  be  iree 
and  spontaneous  with  the  great  major- 
ity of  Protestant  communities.  I  re- 
member a  very  striking  comparison, 
made  by  an  eloquent  Welsh  minister, 
who  had  occasion  to  speak  of  prayers 
in  the  book  form,  and  prayers  in  the 
free  form,  giving  the  proper  credit,  in 
their  places,  to  both;  the  prayers  in  the 
hook  form  being,  he  said,  something 
like  the  canal,  shapely,  ordered,  regu- 
lar, decent,  proper,  and,  in  their  place, 
good  and  useful;  the  free  prayers,  such 
as  one  may  hear  in  those  great  Welsh 
communities,  being,  on  the  other  hand, 
like  the  river,  winding  round  the  foun- 
dations of  the  everlasting  hills,  foam- 
ing among  the  rocks,  leaping  over  the 


precipices,  murmuring  under  the  shade 
trees,  lingering  in  the  pleasant  valleys 
where  fruitfulness  is  found  in  abund- 
ance on  the  right  band  and  on  the  left, 
and  on  their  ever-broadening  bosoms 
carrying  the  ships  of  commerce  and  the 
wealth  of  men.  All  these  elements, 
must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  enter 
into  true  worship.  There  must  be 
every  grace  in  exercise,  and  as  the  ex- 
pression of  these  there  will  be  praise, 
preaching  and  prayer.  This  you  and  I 
have  to  keep  in  mind. 

And  then  there  are  certain  character- 
istics of  true  worship  on  which  we 
ought  to  dwell  for  a  moment.  In  the 
first  place  it  will  be  regular.  Whatever 
is  not  done  regularly  is  apt  to  be  done 
in  a  second  rate  way.  What  you  do 
now  and  then,  as  you  happen  to  feel  in 
the  mood,  occasionally,  you  will  be  apt 
to  do  in  a  casual  and  unsatisfactory 
manner.  Try  the  principle  in  your  of- 
fice; try  it  in  your  business.  Let  the 
element  of  regularity  drop  out,  and 
how  soon  the  business  will  begin  to 
show  the  consequences.  Worship  must 
be  regular,  in  the  closet  and  in  the  fam- 
ily, and  in  its  public  form  on  the  Lord's 
Day.  And  did  you  ever  raise  the  ques- 
tion in  your  mind  how  we  come  to  have 
the  week  ?  The  sun  does  not  determine 
the  week;  the  moon  does  not  determine 
the  week;  the  seasons  do  not  determine 
the  week.  How  have  we  the  week?  It 
is  a  purely  artificial  arrangement,  with 
nothing  in  nature  to  suggest  or  main- 
tain it.  It  was  the  God  of  Nature  that 
gave  us  the  week;  and  He  has  set  apart 
the  Seventh  Day,  and  the  weekly  wor- 
ship has  been  claimed  by  Him  and  ren- 
dered by  His  people.  Try  to  be  regu- 
lar in  the  worship  that  you  give  to  God 
Almighty.  And  that  would  imply,  as 
well  as  regular  times,  regular  places  in 
which  God  is  to  be  worshiped.  There 
is  a  sense,  of  course,  in  which  all  the 
world  is  His,  and  He  is  everywhere 
present ;  but  there  is  also  a  sense  in 
which  He  has  been  pleased  to  be  spe- 
cially, graciously  present  with  His 
people,  and  they  have  felt  that;  and 
when  the  Patriarch  set  up  his  altar, 
God  gave  him  such  utterances  there^ 
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that  be  ooald  say,  *'  This  is  the  hoase 
of  God;  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heayen." 
When  the  Tabernacle  was  to  be  bmlt» 
God  gave  promises  of  His  gracious 
presence  tnere.  When  it  was  in  the 
heart  of  David  to  bnild  a  temple  he  was 
not  allowed  to  do  it,  because  there  was 
blood  on  his  hands.  When  the  Temple 
built  bj  Solomon  was  destroyed,  the 
highest  honor  that  could  be  given  to  a 
heathen  was  that  Gyrus  was  permitted 
to  take  a  part  toward  the  rebuilding  of 
it.  And  so  it  has  been  always  true: 
"  God  loTeth  the  Gates  of  Zion  more 
than  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob.**  He 
does  loye  our  dwellings,  but  He  con- 
nects His  honor  in  a  special  way  with 
the  gates  of  Zion.  And  we  have  fitting 
places  in  which  (jk>d  is  to  be  worshiped. 
I  say  fitting.  Those  places  are  -  to 
be  upon  the  plane  of  the  life  of  the 
people.  If  the  people  be  humble  and 
comparatively  poor  and  plain  in  their 
ways,  then  to  set  up  a  building  among 
them  which  would  be  an  architectural 
triumph  is  a  mistake.  Better  have  the 
building  on  a  line  with  their  ordin- 
ary life.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  people 
be  rich  and  living  in  handsome  and 
costly  dwellings,  then  it  is  their  privi- 
lege and  it  is  their  duty,  for  obvious 
reasons,  to  have  places  of  worship  in 
harmony  with  the  character  of  their 
own  dwellings,  on  the  line  and  plane 
of  their  life.  This  is  common  sense, 
whatever  sentiment  may  give  out  in 
other  directions.  These  places  have  no 
inherent  sanctity.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  stone  or  the  lime  or  the  timber 
that  is  made  holy  by  the  use  to  which 
they  are  put.  They  are  sacred  in  this 
sense,  that  they  are  for  such  purposes 
as  God  sanctions  and  is  pleased  to  ap- 
prove. It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  in 
this  great  city,  this  Oity  of  New  York, 
we  could  get  the  idea  into  the  mind  of 
the  Ohristian  people,  that  they  are  to 
have  such  places  of  worship,  and  as  far 
as  possible  at  their  own  cost,  and  on 
the  line  of  the  life  that  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God  they  are  living. 

Worship,  in  this  sense,  is  to  be  regu- 
lar, and  it  is  to  be  reverent,  because 
God  is  to  be  revered,  to  whom  it  is  paid. 


When  we  begin  the  serrioes  nsually  w» 
invoke  the  presence  of  God  Almighty,, 
and  if  we  do  it  in  £aith  we  believe  that 
He  is  with  us.  Then  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  service  to  the  close  of  it 
everything  ought  to  be  reverent;  and 
that  applies  to  me  as  a  preacher  aa 
well  as  to  you  in  the  pews.  It  is  not  a. 
very  difficult  thing  for  the  average  man 
to  repeat  or  to  invent  something  hu- 
morous, ludicrous,  laughable,  and  so  to 
give  a  certain  meretricious  interest  to 
the  things  that  he  says  to  the  people. 
But  then,  is  it  reverent?  And  upon  th& 
people  obligations  rest  in  the  same  way. 
Everything,  from  beginning  to  end,  ia 
to  be  reverent.  That  is  not  the  only 
thing.  We  are  precluded  in  the  pulpit, 
from  what  is  unjust,  uncharitable,  un- 
kind, untrue,  as  well  as  from  what  ia 
irreverent.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the 
people;  the  spirit  of  honesty,  of  upright- 
ness, of  straightforwardness,  of  being 
true  to  the  truth  of  things,  that  spirit 
is  to  be  in  all  the  services,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end,  if  there  would  be 
real  worship  to  God  Almighty.  Will 
you,  dear  friends  of  this  congregation,, 
please  to  keep  this  in  mind  more  and 
more?  I  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  you.  Far  from  it  On  the  contrary, 
the  silence  and  the  look  of  earnest  at- 
tentiveness  that  you  exhibit  is  a  con- 
tinual stimulus  and  encouragement  to 
me.  Keep  it  up!  Keep  it  up!  It  is- 
the  way  to  maintain  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  will 
strike  down  and  take  root  in  the  hearta 
of  men.  It  is  honorable  to  our  God» 
whose  presence  we  invoke. 

This  reverence  is  not  incompatible- 
with  things  that  are  characteristic  of 
places  and  of  human  conditions.  I 
was  very  much  interested,  for  example,, 
when  worshiping  in  the  churches  in 
Holland  last  summer,  in  noticing  that 
sometimes  when  a  man,  perhaps  a  work- 
ing man,  felt  himself  become  a  little 
drowsy  or  indifferent,  instead  of  keep- 
ing his  seat,  he  stood  up  and  tamed 
his  face  directly  to  the  minister,  and 
stood  there  until  the  drowsiness  passed 
away,  and  then  took  his  seat  It  inter- 
ested  me  because  it  reminded  me  of  an. 
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eiaetly  similar  oastom  that  I  used  to 
see  when  men  were  less  conventional 
than  lately,  in  country  congregations  in 
the  Province  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland.  It 
is  a  little  thing,  but  it  shows  how  mnch 
freedom  is  compatible  with  the  truest 
reverence  in  the  presence  of  God  Al- 
mighty. 

And  speaking  of  that  little  thing  sng- 
gests  to  9ie  to  speak  of  another  little 
thing,  among  yon.  I  conld  sometimes 
wish  that  yon  did  not  leave  your  pews 
so  abruptly  and  promptly  as  you  do, 
the  moment  the  last  syllable  of  the  ben- 
ediction has  been  pronounced.  There 
is  no  need  that  you  should  have  your 
hat  in  your  hand,  no  need  that  you 
should  have  the  great-coat  upon  the 
shoulder;  nor  yet  that,  the  moment  the 
last  syllable  is  pronounced,  doors  should 
be  thrown  open,  as  though  you  wore 
eager  and  impatient  until  the  thing  had 
come  to  a  close.  It  would  be  well — it 
would  be  better,  more  in  harmony  with 
those  outward  expressions  of  reverence 
—if  there  were  a  moment's  silence,  u 
silent  pause,  indicating  that,  when  the 
service  is  closed,  you  have  not  been 
eager  for  its  close,  and  then  it  is  yours 
to  go  away  in  the  hopeful  confidence 
that  God  had  been  reverently  waiting 
upon  you  and  whose  benediction  had 
been  pronounced  over  you  in  His  name 
and  by  His  authority,  would  go  with 
yon  and  help  you  to  make  the  rest 
of  your  life,  not  secular  as  distinguished 
from  religious,  but  spiritual  and  godly 
through  and  through. 

Then,  in  the  next  place,  not  only 
onght  worship  to  be  regular  and  rever- 
ent: it  ought  to  be  intelligent.  When 
supernatural  gifts  were  being  given  to 
individuals  of  the  primitive  Church, 
and  when  men  were  permitted  to  speak 
in  tongues  that  were  not  understood  by 
others,  and  so  had  the  seal  of  God's  ap- 
probation put  upon  them,  yon  remem- 
ber what  the  apostle  Paul  said :  that  he 
had  rather  speak  five  words  by  which  he 
eould  edify  others,  than  ten  thousand 
words  in  an  unknown  tongiie.  Surely 
there  was  a  strong  plea  for  the  service 
being  intelligent  if  it  is  to  be  accept- 
able.   Then,  prayers  in  an  unknown 


tongue,  and  music  that  is  absolutely^ 
unintelligible  in  its  nature  and  mean- 
ing to  the  people,  will  be  ruled  out. 
The  preaching  is  the  contribution  to- 
intelligence.  The  assumption  is,  that 
whatever  is  said  before  God  is  with  the 
understanding,  for  it  is  to  the  Father 
of  lights.  And  this  we  have  to  keep  in 
mind  if  we  would  render  acceptable 
worship. 

There  are  other  characteristics  upon 
which  it  would  be  proper  to  dwell  if 
there  were  time,  but  I  pass  these  by, 
that  I  may  call  your  attention,  in  con- 
clusion, to  the  point  that  the  text  espe- 
cially emphasizes:  <*  The  Father  seeketh 
such  to  worship  him."  Are  there  an^ 
of  yon  who,  though  now  and  then  at- 
tending God's  services,  are  conscioua 
to  yourselves  that  you  do  not  worship- 
the  Father  as  He  desires  that  you 
should  ?  He  seeks  spiritual,  true  wor- 
shipers. Why  do  you  not  try  to  meet 
Him  in  that  which  He  seeks  ?  You  may 
tell  us  that  to  you  it  does  not  seem  in- 
teresting; it  appears  dull  and  monoto- 
nous and  tiresome  and  tedious.  Per- 
haps that  may  be  because  you  do  not 
seek  to  put  yourself,  your  heart,  in  it; 
for  if  the  service  is  to  be  what  God 
would  have  it  to  be,  then  that  part  of  it 
which  is  ours  must  be  with  all  our 
strength  and  with  all  our  life.  We 
must  put  ourselves  into  it,  or  it  must 
needs  be  dull  and  monotonous.  I  take 
an  illustration  that  I  have  seen  in  an- 
other connection.  Suppose  some  one, 
not  acquainted  with  the  object,  has  & 
cocoanntput  in  his  hand  and  is  assured 
that  it  is  nutritious  and  good  for  food, 
and  accordingly  he  sets  himself  to  gnaw 
at  the  shell  of  it  until  he  is  tired  and 
disgusted,  and  then  flings  it  away  in 
indignation.  There  is  nothing  there 
that  is  nutritions  and  fit  for  food.  What 
is  the  thing  he  needs?  He  needa 
to  be  told  that  the  shell  is  only  for 
the  protection  of  the  nutritious  part; 
that  it  is  the  kernel  that  is  to  be  eaten, 
and  that  he  has  not  taken  the  proper 
way  to  get  at  the  kernel.  Perhaps 
something  of  this  is  true  in  your 
case.  Ton  have  been  gnawing  at  the 
shell.      If  you  had  with    your  whole 
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heart  gone  into  the  kernel  —  these 
graces,  for  example,  of  which  we  were 
speaking,  that  make  up  the  worship^ 
that  would  be  a  rery  different  matter 
to  you. 

What  are  the  churches  to  do  in  rela- 
tion to  this?  Are  they  to  set  about 
building  and  decorating  the  shell,  so  as 
to  make  it  attractive  to  the  people — to 
gild  it  with  art  and  architecture  and 
music  and  robes  and  responses  and  pro- 
cessions, and  so  forth  ?  Ah,  it  would 
still  be  the  shell,  and  no  more  and  no 
better.  Is  it  not  the  best  thing  to  teach 
men  to  discriminate  between  the  shell 
and  the  kernel,  to  bring  them  to  appre- 
ciate the  essence  of  worship— fellowship 
with  the  Father  and  with  the  Son;  and 
when  they  have  come  to  do  so  there  will 
be  nothing  tedious,  nothing  tiresome  in 
the  loving,  helpful  intercourse  of  the 
poor,  weak,  but  hopeful  human  spirit 
with  the  Father  of  Lights,  upon  whose 
strength  it  leans  and  in  whose  endless 
love  it  has  learned  to  rejoice.  "  The 
Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him." 
Will  you  not  meet  Him  in  His  service, 
and  learn  to  worship  Him  in  this  way  ? 
All  of  us  are  intent  upon  training  and 
education,  and  you  send  your  sons  to 
distant  and  expensive  institutions,  that 
they  may  be  educated  and  their  charac- 
ters developed;  your  daughters  to  costly 
places,  that  they  may  have  education 
and  refinement  and  polish.  Tou  want 
them  to  be  in  the  best  kind  of  associa- 
tions, that  they  may  be  lifted  up.  My 
brethren  where  is  there  association  that 
can  purify,  and  dignify,  and  elevate  and 
refine  like  the  association  that  is  here, 
where  on  one  whole  day  in  seven — not 
to  speak  of  the  closet  and  the  family — 
we  can  be  in  the  closest  fellowship  with 
the  Father  of  our  spirits,  the  holy,  holy, 
holy  Lord  God  Almighty,  raised  up  to- 
gether and  made  to  sit  together  in  heav- 
enly places  in  Christ  Jesus  ?  This  is 
the  way  to  advancement,  to  real  prog- 
ress, to  piety,  to  dignity.  This  is  the 
way  to  be  made  meet  for  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light.  May  God  bless 
His  truth  to  us  and  give  us  the  true 
spirit  of  worship,  for  His  name's  sake. 
Amen. 


CHBIS7  LXFTED  TIF,  TEE  8VFBS1CS 

ATTSACTION. 
BtM.  Bhodks,  D.D.  [Luthxbak],  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
And  /,  ijlht  UfUd  up  from  the  earth,  xeUl 

dratoaU  men  unto  me. — John  xii:  32. 

In  this,  as  in  other  utterances  of  our 
Lord,  we  have  a  forcible  illustration  of 
that  significant  confession  of  His  foes — 
Never  man  spake  like  this  man.  Un- 
questionably there  was  great  pretension 
in  His  words.  He  employed  the  person- 
al pronoun  with  a  freedom  that  would 
not  improperly  be  considered  vain  in 
ordinary  mortals.  But  Christ  was  no 
ordinary  mortaL  There  was  a  majesty 
about  Him,  something  so  imperial  in  His 
bearing,  and  still  more,  something  so 
superhuman  in  His  origin  and  mission, 
and  so  beneficent  in  His  life,  that  we 
readily  consent  to  the  sovereignty  which 
He  assumed. 

If  a  father  may  speak  without  reserve 
to  his  little  child,  why  shall  He  who 
made  the  world,  and  who  thought  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  Gk>d,  subject 
'  Himself  to  those  proprieties  of  speech 
which  our  finite  limitations  put  upon 
us  ?  Indeed,  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ, 
more  perhaps  than  His  mighty  works, 
constitute  a  distinct  feature  in  His  char- 
acter, and  furnish  an  unanswerable  tes- 
timony to  His  divinity  and  Savior-hood. 

His  language  is  in  good  part  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  divine  declaration, 
that  all  power  is  given  unto  Me  in  heav- 
en and  in  earth.  It  is  the  great  word 
of  One  who  is  supreme,  of  One  who  has 
all  forces  at  command,  and  who  includes 
the  destiny  of  all  souls  in  His  purpose. 
He  spoke  thus,  signifying  what  death  He 
should  die,  but  that  is  only  the  surface 
meaning  of  this  language.  It  has  a  pro- 
founder  significance,  of  which  the  ma- 
terial cross  and  the  physical  dying  were 
only  the  symbols.  It  was  not  simply 
that  He  was  doomed  to  die  on  a  mal- 
efactor's cross,  that  He  would  challenge 
the  notice  of  mankind — for  others  had 
so  died  before  Him;  we  must  look  to  the 
occasion  of  His  death,  to  the  Spirit  that 
urged  Him  forward,  and  to  the  great 
end  He  sought  to  accomplish,  and  then 
we  may  easily  detect  those   beautiful 
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and  masterly  elements  of  character 
which  make  men  a  spectacle  to  the  an- 
gels, and  appeal  to  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  those  even  who  do  not  touch 
so  exalted  a  standard  of  excellency. 
Christ  is  the  absolutely  perfect  One ; 
whatever  of  good  survives  in  human  na- 
ture, He  is  bound  somehow  to  touch; 
bence,  when  any  man  turns  away  from 
Him,  he  not  only  buffets  his  Lord's 
cheek,  but  he  strikes  down  the  very  best 
of  himself,  discrowns  his  manhood,  and 
tramps  what  glory  of  it  remains  into  the 
dust.  The  amazing  vision  we  have  is 
this:  here  in  a  world  where  all  evil  forces 
dominate,  where  men  suffer  and  sin  and 
die,  God  has  come  out  of  the  blinding 
light  and  disclosed  Himself  in  our  hu- 
manity; has  set  out  in  boldest  relief  and 
in  a  manner  that  startles  and  charms 
men,  the  sublime  perfections  of  His  na- 
ture, with  His  love  for  the  golden  clasp 
to  bind  aU  together;  and  so  splendid 
and  masterful  is  the  spectacle  that  it 
has  overborne  every  tide  of  opposition 
in  all  the  centuries;  and  whether  we  take 
the  thought  or  the  devotion,  or  even  the 
hostility  of  men,  we  may  employ  this 
language  with  greater  confidence  and 
ampler  illustration  to-day  than  ever 
before.  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  true  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  supreme  attraction 
of  the  ages?  Is  He  making  this  bold 
utterance  good?  Aside  from  the  posi- 
tive statement  of  Scripture,  which  the 
unbeliever  will  throw  aside  as  untrue, 
I  am  confident  that  upon  nothing  is  the 
testimony  of  history  more  ample  and 
so  unanswerable.  From  the  beginning 
great  tides  of  thought,  of  stirring  in- 
quiry, of  revolution,  of  progress  and 
civilization,  have  been  approaching  and 
starting  from  that  sjrstem  of  which 
Christ  is  the  centre  and  the  life,  until 
to-day  Christianity  is  unquestionably 
the  noblest  and  most  stirring  force  that 
engages  the  attention  and  secures  the 
devotion  of  mankind.  If  I  look  for  the 
interpretatign  and  masterfulness  of  the 
best  sentiment  of  the  age,  I  find  it  in 
the  text — And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me. 


These  closing  words  of  the  Author  of 
JSbce  DeuH  are  forcible,  because  so  true. 
**  To-day  the  great  question  that  is  stir- 
ring men's  hearts  to  their  depths  id. 
Who  is  this  Jesus  Christ?  His  life  is 
becoming  to  many  of  us  a  new  life,  as  if 
we  had  never  seen  a  word  of  it.  There 
is  round  about  us  an  influence  so 
strange,  so  penetrating,  so  subtle,  and 
yet  so  mighty,  that  we  are  obliged  to 
ask  the  great  heaving  world  of  time  to 
be  silent  for  awhile  that  we  may  see  just 
what  we  are,  and  where  we  are.  That 
influence  is  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.'* 
To  be  rid  of  it  we  must  walk  backward, 
blotting  out  our  history  as  we  go;  we 
must  strike  out  our  best  experience  in 
joy  and  in  sorrow,  and  quench  into  hor- 
rid gloom  the  purest  and  most  helpful 
hope  that  illumines  our  present  and 
future  life.  At  our  best,  we  feel  that 
we  must  have,  and  that  we  cannot  en- 
dure without  Christ.  The  moment  we 
think  to  abandon  Him  there  is  degen- 
eracy in  our  moral  and  spiritual  condi- 
tion— a  sad  waste  of  all  that  is  Godlike 
in  us ;  and  though  sometimes  it  be 
with  Peter's  tears,  we  must  return  with 
Peter's  confession:  Lord,  Thou  knowest 
that  I  love  Thee !  When  we  turn  to 
men  who  will  not  have  Him,  we  see  at 
once  how  bad  it  is  for  society,  for  the 
home,  for  the  State,  for  the  Church,  for 
evervthing  beautiful  and  good;  and  what 
wonder,  for  in  such  a  case  no  one  is  left 
but  Barrabas,  and  Borrabas  is  a  robber. 
For  his  release  many  yet  clamor,  as  of 
old;  but  the  great  choral  shout  of  the 
generations  will  one  day  be  lifted  up, 
never  more  to  die,  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me. 

We  see  this  great  truth  illustrated  by 
contrast.  Take  the  best  view  of  the 
case :  The  world  has  not  wanted  for  great 
an.d  good  men,  noble  souls  who,  in  their 
pure  and  self-denying  lives,  reflected 
the  image  of  Him  of  whom  we  speak; 
but  they  were  imperfect  men  withal, 
and  proved  to  be  no  such  magnet  as 
Christ;  their  relation  to  mankind  was 
limited,  and  though  their  influence  is 
imperishable,  their  names  have  long 
since  faded  from  the  memory  of  th'' 
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masses;  besides,  what  oharm  and  power 
they  once  had,  and  may  still  retain,  they 
obtained  from  Christ  Still  more  is  the 
thought  true  of  the  world's  heroes. 
Where  are  those  who,  by  battle,  blood 
and  bravery,  or  by  other  forces  and  ad- 
vantages less  noble  than  stirred  in  the 
souls  of  the  first  named,  have  attained 
to  the  bubble  of  earthly  fame?  Many 
of  them  made  no  small  stir  in  the  world; 
but  how  short-lived  their  fame,  and  what 
mockery  their  limitation  brings  back 
upon  ^  human  greatness !  It  brings 
to  mind  the  thought  of  the  poet: 

**  The  boMt  of  heraldry  and  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 
Await  alike  the  inexorable  hour ; 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  bat  to  the  grare." 

How  different  with  Him  who  to-day 
is  alike  the  most  despised  and  yet  the 
most  adored  of  all  who  have  ever  trod 
this  earth !  His  foes  never  feared,  and 
His  friends  never  loved  that  name  so 
much  as  to-day.  Never  from  so  many 
lands,  or  to  so  many  minds  and  hearts, 
did  it  prove  so  irresistible  an  attraction. 
Bad  as  men  are,  scoff  as  many  of  them 
do,  there  is  still  something  in  human- 
ity that  leans  toward  Christ,  and  gives, 
it  may  be  a  sad,  but  still  a  forcible  em- 
phasis to  the  text. 

It  is  not  meant  by  this  word  that  all 
men  will  be  saved;  would  God  it  might 
be  so !  but  we  know  many  who  have 
heard  of  Christ,  and  now  and  again 
have  had  yearnings  toward  Him,  have 
allowed  the  mastery  of  unbelief  to  de- 
stroy them,  and  gone  out  into  the  dark- 
ness that  knows  no  dawn;  but  that  is 
a  confirmation,  not  a  contradiction,  of 
the  text.  The  meaning  is  that  such  is 
the  charm  and  power  of  all  those  higher 
faculties  that  adorn  and  render  efficient 
the  redeemed  man,  and  of  which  Jesus 
Christ,  in  His  character  and  mission,  is 
both  source  and  illustration,  that  they 
overcome  all  other  forces  and  appeal  to 
the  affection  and  faith  of  men,  or  else 
arouse  their  indignation  and  fruitless 
opposition. 

Somehow  men  will  be,  somehow  men 
are,  being  attracted  to  Christ.  He  is  so 
identified  with  human  nature  that  even 
those  who  have  pierced  Him  must  look 


upon  ffim.  There  is  a  pulse  in  His 
Gospel  that,  whether  men  will  or  no, 
thrills  on  the  heart  of  the  race.  The 
great  truths  and  the  g^eat  purpose  of 
Christianity  have  a  wider  bearing  than 
any  that  are  worthy  or  unworthy  the 
attention  of  men;  and  it  is  not  without 
significance  that  this  is  the  case  after 
the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries,  and  the 
desperate  but  unsuccessful  assault  of 
every  form  of  opposition.  No  system 
of  lectures,  no  scheme  of  pretentious 
philosophy,  no  retailer  of  infidel  soph- 
istry and  blasphemy  could  bring  to- 
gether the  same  average  audience  fifty- 
two  or  more  times  in  a  year.  The  story 
of  the  Cross  has  never  lost  its  charm, 
though  told  so  often,  and  often  told  so- 
poorly.  No  familiarity  with  these  sub* 
jects  destroys  interest  in  them  ;  still 
multitudes  throng  to  hear  the  Gospel; 
still  Its  sweet  notes  mingle  with  our 
purest  joy  and  send  the  thrill  of  com> 
fort  and  hope  through  our  profoundest 
sorrows ;  still  it  brings  the  angels  back, 
to  sing,  as  of  old.  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will 
to  men !  And  so  it  will  be  until  Jesus 
comes  again,  having  on  His  vesture  and 
on  His  thigh  a  name  written,  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 

And  all  this,  in  wide  contrast  with 
every  other  personage  and  system,  pro- 
claims the  truth  of  the  text — ^And  I,  if 
I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw 
all  men  unto  me. 

No  standard  has  endured  so  long,  nor 
drawn  so  many  to  it  in  tbe  profoundest 
devotion  of  tbe  soul  as  the  Cross  of 
Christ.  To-day  it  stands  for  more  in 
these  systems  and  institutions  that  con- 
template the  relief  and  higbest  good  of 
the  race,  and  in  all  that  is  holiest  and 
most  beautiful  in  human  life  than  any 
other  one  thing.  It  concentrates  more 
elements  of  power  and  worth,  and  bet« 
ter  adapts  itself  to  the  deepest  necessi> 
ties  of  mankind  than  any  other  object 
that  has  ever  challenged  human  faith 
and  thought;  and  it  is  the  worst  of  hu- 
miliations to  a  true  manhood  that  there 
can  be  found  a  man  to  whom  the  Gos- 
pel has  come  who  is  not  ready  to  stand 
above  all  unbelief,  above  all  boast  of 
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man's  wisdom,  and  above  all  Tanishing 
worldlinees  abont  him,  and  exclaim: 
Ood  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in 
the  cross  of  oar  Lord  Jesns  Christ! 
There  is  great  majesty  in  the  mighty 
«wing  and  thonderons  anthem  of  the 
seas ;  there  is  an  unatterable  splendor 
in  the  arched  and  illumined  sky  above 
Tis;  the  mountains,  thrusting  their  white 
crests  into  the  azure  above  them,  speak 
the  might  of  God;  but  there  is  no  maj- 
esty, no  splendor,  no  might  like  thine, 
O  simple  gory  Cross,  on  which  Jesus 
wrestled  with  human  sin  and  wrought 
s  complete  salvation  for  human  kind  ! 
The  Incarnation  was  not  the  completion 
of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh;  Christ 
must  be  lifted  up  before  men  could  see 
God's  loving  purpose  in  their  behalf,  or 
turning  to  Jesus,  would  be  ready  to  ex- 
claim in  obedient  trust:  My  Lord  and 
my  God !  The  shadow  of  the  Cross  was 
upon  Jesus,  and  its  strange  agony  had 
already  commenced  to  wither  His  soul 
when  He  uttered  the  language  of  the^ 
text,  and  it  was  because  He  well  knew 
that  there  was  no  such  attraction  of  a 
lost  world  to  Himself  save  through  lov- 
ing self-denial  and  unselfish  sacrifice. 
On  these  great  perfections  the  text  rests, 
as  you  have  seen  the  bow  hang  on  the 
illumined  surges  of  the  retreating  cloud. 
And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  Me. 

Let  us  notice  now  the  illustration  of 
the  text  in  those  elements  and  graces 
which  inhere  in  the  character,  and  are 
so  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  mis- 
sion of  Christ.  There  are  some  quali- 
ties in  the  best  type  of  human  life 
which  are  regal;  they  sway  the  masses ; 
they  touch  and  thrill  upon  the  world's 
thought,  and  win  the  esteem  of  all  who 
make  any  worldly  recognition  of  their 
manhood.  A  man  has  not  attained  to 
the  greatest  power  and  to  the  most  com- 
manding influence  when  he  has  become 
wealthy,  or  learned,  or  socially  prom- 
inent. Many  a  bad  man  is  able  to  boast 
all  of  these.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  great 
when,  with  majesty  of  intellect,  he 
wrought  in  the  heavens  and  brought  his 
trophies  from  their  starry  depths;  but 
he  was  greater  when  reverently  adoring 


Almighty  (jk>d,  who  set  their  stars  in 
their  courses.  Moral  qualities  surpass 
both  in  permanency  and  effectiveness, 
all  merely  intellectual,  secular  or  social 
attainments.  Tbey  partake  of  God, 
while  the  latter  are  often  of  the  earth 
earthy.  A  mother's  love  has  a  mightier 
and  more  enduring  dominion  than  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments.  Inven- 
tion, enterprise,  capital  and  learning  for 
immortal  achievement  are  not  to  be 
mentioned  alongside  of  Christian  ftdth 
and  self-denial. 

Now,  all  these  greater  forces  which 
make  men  like  God,  and  without  which 
every  noblest  institution  in  the  land 
would  go  to  the  dust,  and  our  civiliza- 
.tion  would  drop  back  to  barbarism  and 
paganism,  centred  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
in  His  cross;  and  by  their  beauty  and 
excellence,  by  the  response  they  make 
to  every  noblest  longing  of  the  human 
soul,  they  must  forever  constitute  the 
mightiest  appeal  to  the  faith  and  devo- 
tion of  rational  beings,  and  the  only  un- 
dying charm  and  attraction  in  the  uni- 
verse of  God. 

Notice  the  element  of  righteousness 
in  the  Cross.  In  redemption  God  aims 
to  vindicate  right.  He  exalts  the  maj- 
esty of  law,  and  jealously  guards  the 
attributes  of  justice  and  holiness.  If 
there  is  no  remission  without  shedding 
of  blood,  neither  is  there  salvation  with- 
out repentance  and  the  abandonment 
of  sin.  When  we  preach  Christ,  we 
must  preach  at  t£e  same  time  Gk)d's 
hatred  of  sin  and  His  love  of  that  holi- 
ness without  which  no  man  shall  see 
the  Lord.  To  an  enlightened  mind  the 
cross  of  Christ  is  God's  amazing  display 
of  love,  because  it  is  His  most  wither- 
ing rebuke  of  sin.  Christ  died  for  our 
sins.  Paul  cannot  blush  for  the  cross, 
because  it  is  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
God  unto  salvation,  and  equally  because 
therein  is  the  righteousness  of  Gk>d  re- 
vealed. Nothing  is  more  distinctly  set 
forth  in  God's  Word  than  the  perfect 
righteousness  of  the  entire  transaction 
of  human  redemption.  It  is  only  by 
trust  in,  and  absolute  resting  in  this 
righteousness  of  Christ,  we  may  share 
God's  pardon  and  peace.    Christ  is  set 
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forth  to  declare  God*8  righteouBnees, 
that  He  might  be  just,  and  the  jostifier 
of  him  which  belicTeth  in  Jeeus.  It  is 
only  as  men  see  what  Christ  is,  and 
what  they  are,  and  they  never  see  either 
until  they  see  the  Cross,  that  they  are 
drawn  to  Him. 

The  prodigal  remembered  the  plenty 
of  his  father's  house,  and  came  to  him- 
self. In  the  midst  of  his  sin  man  does 
not  awake  to  any  real  consciousness  of 
his  guilt;  in  the  midnight  carouse,  in 
the  hot  rush  of  forbidden  pleasure,  in 
the  whirl  and  thunder  of  excitement  he 
does  not  see  the  case  as  it  is;  but  when 
he  sees  the  tears  roll  and  bum  on  the 
cheek  of  a  godly  woman  as  she  wrestles 
with  the  recollection  of  his  evil-doing, 
he  begins  to  feel  how  great  must  be  the 
sin  that  could  bring  such  sorrow  from 
such  a  soul,  and  so  learns  from  a  broken 
heart  the  great  distance  he  has  gone  in 
evil.  In  some  such  way,  with  vastly 
profounder  intensity,  men  discover  their 
true  condition  best  at  the  Cross;  he 
only  sees  the  enormity,  the  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin,  who  beholds  the  in- 
nocent, holy  Christ  lying  on  His  face, 
and  hanging  as  a  malefactor  on  the 
cross  in  speechless  agony.  They  never 
could,  they  never  would  see  it  other- 
wise. Only  Jesus  Christ,  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  could  proclaim  with  such 
startling  power  to  lost  men  the  ulcer- 
ous, deadly  nature  of  sin  as  to  arouse 
them  into  a  sensible  personal  convic- 
tion of  it,  and  to  turn  them  to  Him  in 
penitent  and  earnest  seeking.  Now  a 
system  that  comes  with  such  expression 
of  holiness  and  self-denial,  and  is  only 
sent  to  save  men  by  the  utter  overthrow 
of  sin,  must  command  attention.  These 
elements  that  dominate  in  the  great  re- 
demption are  the  forces  that  attract  and 
charm.  Bad  as  the  world  is,  righteous- 
ness has  always  had  a  voice  in  it;  holi- 
ness and  justice  have  always  swayed  a 
sceptre  of  power,  and  often  impurity 
has  blushed  and  profanity  has  uncov- 
ered in  their  presence.  In  Christ  these 
are  supreme,  and  under  their  inspira- 
tion and  with  the  vision  of  His  triumph 
distinct  to  His  view,  He  proclaimed  the 
Gospel  the  world  needs  when  He  said: 


And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  Me. 

There  is  yet  one  dominating  force 
which  includes  all,  and  of  which  I  speak 
briefly.  It  is  lov^  Who  can  resist  the 
mastery  of  love,  and  where  do  we  have 
such  an  expression  of  it  as  in  Christ 
and  His  cross?  We  have  some  touohea 
of  it  in  the  home.  Where  will  not  the 
mother  go  in  self-denial,  in  the  agony 
of  self-denial,  in  the  surrender  of  life 
itself,  under  the  mighty  sway  of  love's 
dominion?  But  the  best  exhibition  of 
it  on  earth  is  only  a  far-off  approach  to 
the  love  of  Grod  in  Christ  Who,  save 
such  as  are  most  like  Him,  are  able  to 
comprehend  the  length  and  breadth  of 
it?  The  sea  that  rolls  about  us  in  the 
love  of  God  baffles  all  measurement  of 
all  forces  which  are  not  themselves  God- 
Uke. 

It  is  in  this  inclusive,  winning  per- 
fection Grod  comes  to  sinful  men  more 
than  in  any  other.  We  see  other  stars 
and  planets  in  the  heavens,  but  who 
can  mistake  the  sun?  So  we  see  other 
perfections  in  God's  interposition,  but 
love  wears  the  crown  and  gives  to  re- 
demption its  surpassing  glory.  In  this 
was  manifested  the  love  of  God  toward 
us,  because  that  God  sent  His  only- 
begotten  Son  into  the  world  that  we 
might  live  through  Him.  Christ  loved 
us,  and  gave  Himself  for  us;  and  so  it 
is  that  His  love  passeth  knowledge.  It 
is  this  great  perfection,  which  most 
fully  defines  God,  we  are  to  know  most 
of  all.  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever believeth  in  Him  should  not  per- 
ish, but  have  everlasting  life.  This  is 
the  grandest  and  most  faithful  sum- 
mary of  the  Gospel  between  the  lids 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  Gospel  is  best 
preached  when  it  is  supreme  in  the 
heart  and  words  of  the  preacher. 

To  Jesus  the  cross  was  the  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  love.  I  lay  down  My  life 
for  the  sheep.  Calvary  was  love's  bat- 
tle-ground, and  its  grandest  triumph 
was  death.  It  was  love  that  surrendered 
His  life  on  the  cross,  and  triumphed  in 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
ever  since  in  every  sermon  preached^ 
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and  in  the  ministry  of  every  godly  life, 
God's  love  appeals  to  men;  the  vision 
of  salvation  through  the  Cross  is  kept 
in  Tiew;  so  that  now,  and  in  the  time 
to  come,  the  responsihility  of  living 
without  Christ  must  rest  upon  those 
who  choose  to  reject  a  redemption  so 
attractive  and  adequate. 

Now,  these  great  forces  of  truth,  and 
justice,  and  faith,  and  love,  and  holi- 
ness, and  self-denial,  reigning  without 
limitation  in  God  and  Christ,  and  man- 
ifest in  all  their  condescension  to  man, 
and  always  regal  in  the  best  manhood 
and  most  beautiful  and  useful  lines,  are 
the  forces  that  win,  the  forces  that  are 
helping  to  rescue  humanity,  to  build 
the  nations  after  God's  order,  and  to 
lift  this  lost  world  up  to  His  bosom, 
until,  in  the  final  shout  of  redemption, 
the  text  will  have  its  complete  fulfill- 
ment: And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me. 
Learn  from  this  great  truth — 
1.  That  the  permanence  and  triumph 
of  Christianity  are  assured. 

There  be  those  to-day  who,  in  their 
gratuitous  predictions,  are  wont  to 
speak  of  the  religion  and  Church  of  the 
fature.  If  by  this  is  meant  the  dis- 
placement of  Christianity,  it  would  not 
be  more  irrational  to  talk  about  the 
stars  of  the  future;  and  sooner,  indeed, 
may  they  fall,  and  others  be  flashed 
into  their  places  by  ih^fiat  of  God  than 
shall  that  system  wane  and  fall  on 
which  rests  the  best  history  and  life  of 
this  world. 

Look  at  the  Author  of  our  holy  Chris- 
tianity; look  at  the  elements  that  inhere 
in  His  oharacter,  and  in  His  scheme  of 
grace;  look  at  the  purpose  contemplated, 
and  then  ask  yourself  whether  this  re- 
demption which  we  preach,  warning 
every  man,  and  teaching  every  man, 
can  possibly  perish  or  fail  of  ultimate 
triumph? 

Such  forces  as  truth,  and  justice,  and 
love,  and  self-denial,and  faith,  and  holi- 
ness, are  not  the  forces  that  die.  They 
are  proof  against  defeat  and  death  as 
traly  08  God  Himself.  They  have  fpught 
their  way  down  the  ages,  and  the  best 
^toryof  this  world  is  the  record  of  their 


triumphs.  As  it  was  once  said  of  Herod. 
it  may  to-dny  be  said  of  all  opposers 
of  Christ:  They  that  sought  the  young 
child's  life  are  dead.  But  the  child 
lives;  He  sees  of  the  travail  of  His  soul, 
and  by  and  by  the  redeemed  shall  come 
from  every  land  to  shout  His  coronation 
and  make  good  the  text.  Error,  and 
unbelief,  and  sin,  and  selfishness,  and 
hatred  of  God  and  the  truth,  and  van- 
ity, and  profane  worldly  wisdom,  and 
boastful,  irreverent  reason  setting  them- 
selves above  God  and  His  Word,  are  all 
doomed;  they  are  themselves  the  infec- 
tion of  evil  and  death,  and  before  the 
march  of  God  and  Christ  they  must  go. 
On  which  side  are  you,  my  hearer? 
That  question  involves  everything  for 
rational  beings,  and  he  is  not  wise,  and 
not  respectful  to  the  best  of  himself, 
certainly  not  obedient  to  God,  who  re- 
gards it  with  indifference.  The  differ- 
ence between  occupying  a  place  on  one 
or  the  other  of  these  sides,  is  the  dif- 
ference between  building  on  the  sand 
and  on  the  rock. 

I  beseech  you  choose  Christ  this  day, 
which  is  to  renounce  sin,  and  to  accept 
in  preference  everything  most  noble 
and  imperishable  in  manhood,  and  now 
and  in  the  hereafter  to  come  off  more 
than  conqueror  through  Him  who  hath 
loved  us  and  given  Himself  for  us. 

2.  See  in  this  great  fact  the  hope  of 
the  world. 

Christ  must  be  lifted  up.  For  the 
recovery  of  men  from  sin  and  unbelief; 
for  the  regeneration  of  society;  for  the 
purification  and  protection  of  homes; 
for  the  overthrow  of  revolution  in  the 
nations;  for  the  redemption  and  en- 
thronement of  right  government;  for 
the  quenching  of  unholy  fire  between 
labor  and  capital;  for  the  best  comfort 
of  the  poor,  and  the  best  training  of  the 
young;  for  the  triumph  of  all  that  in- 
sures the  best  development  of  this  lost 
world,  and  the  hastening  of  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth,  I  know  no 
substitute  for  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
blessed  Gospel. 

Other  agencies  may  and  should  be 
employed,  but  permanent  success  may 
only  be  expected  where  Christ  is  lifted 
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up.  The  world  needs  nothing  bo  mnoh 
to-day  as  to  see  the  iaoe  of  Ohrist.  Oh, 
that  all  who  preach  His  Gospel  and 
have  named  His  name  might  magnify 
His  life  and  Spirit  iar  more  in  their 
own!  No  such  appeal  comes  to  this 
world,  and  for  no  overture  we  make  do 
«uch  triumphs  wait.  Let  us  seek,  my 
l)rethren,  to  lift  Christ  up;  lift  Him  up 
in  the  Church;  lift  Him  up  in  the  life; 
lift  Him  up  in  the  home;  lift  Him  up 
in  the  State,  in  the  shop,  in  the  office, 
in  the  store,  in  the  exchange,  in  the 
-school— everywhere ;  and  as  men  see 
Him  they  will  be  changed  into  the  same 
image  from  glory  to  glory. 

And  whom  do  yoa  need  who  are  yet 
the  victims  of  sin  and  unbelief? — whom 
l>ut  Jesus  Christ?  *Tis  yourself  yon 
need  to  see  under  the  quickening  Spirit, 
jmd  in  Christ  as  He  appreciates  your 
ruin  and  your  possibilities  as  you  do 
Jiot,  giving  His  life  to  save  yours,  that 
you  might  be  rescued  from  the  sum  of 
All  evils,  banishment  from  God,  and 
lifted  up  to  a  sharer  in  Christ's  own 
image  and  ^lory.  It  is  to  this  great 
:grace  we  have  in  Jesus  Christ  God  calls 
you  to-day.  The  appeal  has  often  come 
to  you,  and  more  than  once  has  it 
stirred  your  soul.  No  man  who  lives 
in  this  land,  so  resonant  with  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Gospel,  and  thrilled  by  so 
many  pulses  of  God*s  goodness,  has 
bailed  of  that  experience.  Tou  have  not 
heard  'so  much  about  the  Christ  of  God 
4md  the  Savior  of  sinners  without  being 
somehow  drawn  to  Him.  Surely  yours 
is  a  great  opportunity,  but  is  it  not  a 
.^reat  responsibility  as  well  ? 

I  have  touched  upon  the  edges  of  a 
-great  subject  to-day.  Consider  what 
mighty  forces,  what  masterly  and  sol- 
■emn  appeals,  what  astounding  reaches 
-and  condescension  of  God  must  lie 
trodden  under  the  feet  of  that  man  who 
rejects  such  a  Christ  I  When  God  so 
-comes  out  of  His  infinity  to  meet  and 
rescue  a  soul,  and  that  soul  deliberate- 
ly turns  away,  the  mightiest  forces  in 
the  universe  have  failed,  and  nothing 
remains  but  a  ruin  human  lips  may  not 
tell.  (ik>d  incline  you  to-day  to  turn 
Jkbout  and  look  to  Jesus !  and  so  in  your 


penitence  and  fkith,  in  your  obedience 
and  love,  in  your  self-denial  and  devo- 
tion, give  prompt  and  blessed  testi- 
mony to  the  great  Gospel  of  the  text: 
And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  Me. 

••Troft  Hi*  blood  to  nre  yoor  Boal; 

Tnut  His  gtmce  to  make  yon  whole; 

Tnut  Him  liring,  dying  too; 

Tnut  Him  all  your  joomey  through; 

Tnut  Him  till  yonr  feet  shall  be 

Planted  on  the  crystal  sea  I" 
^<» 

BELZEVZNa  AlTD  SSEXKa. 
Bt  ALBXAin>EB  Maculbkk,  D.D.,  Mah- 

OHXSTBB,  EnOLAND. 

Jesus  ansxoertd  and  said  unto  him.  Because 
Isold  unio  thee,  I  saw  thee  under  the  fig 
tree,  btUevest  thou  f  thou  shalt  see  greater 
things  than  these.   And  he  said  unto  him. 
Verily,  verily  I  say  unio  you.  Hereafter 
ye  shall  see  Hearken  open,  and  the  angds 
of  Ood  ascending  and  descending  upon 
the  Son  of  Jfan. --John  i:  60-51. 
Here  we  have  the  end  of  the  narrative 
of  the  gathering  together  of  the  first 
disciples,  which  has  occupied   us  for 
several  Sundays.  We  have  had  occasion 
to  point  out  how  each  incident  in  the 
series  has  thrown  some  fresh  light  up- 
on the  main  subjects,   namely,  upon 
some  phase  or  other  of  the  character 
and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  upon  the 
various  beginnings  and   workings   of 
faith,  which  is  the  condition  of  died- 
pleship.     The  words  which  I  have  read 
for  our  text  this  morning  may  be  taken 
as  the  crowning  thoughts  on  both  these 
matters. 

Our  Lord,  in  the  first  of  them,  recog- 
nizes and  accepts  the  faith  of  Nathanael 
and  his  fellows,  but  like  a  wise  teacher, 
lets  His  pupils  at  the  very  beginning 
get  a  glimpse  of  how  much  there  lies 
ahead  for  them  to  learn,  and  in  the  act 
of  accepting  the  faith  gives  just  one 
hint  of  the  great  tract  of  yet  uncompre- 
hended  knowledge  of  Him  which  lies 
before  them :  "  Because  I  said  unto  thee 
I  saw  thee  under  the  fig  tree,  believest 
thou  ?  thou  shalt  see  greater  things  than 
these."  He  accepts  Kathanael's  confes- 
sion and  the  confession  of  his  fellows. 
Human  lips  have  given  Him  many  gpreat 
and  wonderful  titles  in  this  chapter. 
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John  called  Him  the  Lamb  of  Qod.  The 
Ant  disciples  hailed  Him  as  the  **Me8- 
sias,  which  is  the  Ohrist "  ;  Nathanael 
fell  before  Him  with  the  raptnroas  ex- 
damation,  '*  Thou  art  the  Son  of  Ood; 
ThoQ  art  the  King  of  Israel."  All  these 
crowDs  had  been  pnt  on  His  head  by 
baman  hands,  bnt  here  He  crowns  Him* 
«elf,  and  makes  a  mightier  claim  than 
any  that  they  had  dreamed  of,  and  pro- 
claims Himself  to  be  the  medinm  of  all 
communication  and  interconrse  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth.  *' Hereafter 
je  shall  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the 
aogels  of  God  ascending  and  descend- 
ing upon  the  Son  of  Man.** 

So  then,  there  are  two  great  princi- 
ples that  lie  in  these  verses,  gathered 
together  in,  first,  onr  Lord's  mighty 
promise  to  His  new  disciples,  and  sec- 
ond, in  our  Lord's  witness  to  Himself. 
Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  each  of 
these. 

I.  Oar  Lord's  promise  to  his  new  dis- 
ciples. The  first  words  of  the  former 
•of  the  two  may  either  \ie  translated  as  a 
question,  or  as  an  affirmation,  and  it 
makes  comparatively  little  difference  to 
the  substantial  meaning  whether  we 
read  "believest  thon?"  or  *'thon  be- 
hevest."  In  the  former  case  there  will 
be  a  little  more  vivid  expression  of  sur- 
prise and  admiration  at  the  swiftness 
•of  NathanaeVs  fiuth,  but  in  neither  case 
Are  we  to  find  anything  of  the  nature  of 
blame  or  of  doubt  as  to  its  reality.  The 
•question,  if  it  be  a  question,  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Nathanael's  faith 
was  a  genuine  thing  or  not  There  is 
no  hint  that  he  has  been  too  quick  with 
his  confession  and  has  climbed  too 
rapidly  to  the  point  that  he  has  at- 
tained. But  in  either  case,  whether  the 
word  be  a  question  or  an  affirmation, 
we  are  to  see  in  it  the  solemn  and  glad 
recognition  of  the  reality  of  Nathanael's 
•confession  and  belief 

Here  is  the  first  time  that  that  word 
••belief"  came  from  Christ's  lips,  and 
when  we  remember  all  the  importance 
that  has  been  attached  to  that  word  in 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  Church 
and  the  revolution  in  human  thought 
which  followed  upon    His    claim    for 


faith,  there  is  an  interest  in  noticing 
the  first  appearance  of  the  word.  It 
was  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
world  when  Christ  first  claimed  and  ac- 
cepted a  man's  faith. 

Of  course  the  second  part  of  this 
verse,  **Thou  shalt  see  greater  things 
than  these "  has  its  proper  fulfillment 
in  the  gradual  manifestation  of  His  per- 
son and  character,  which  followed 
through  the  events  recorded  in  the 
gospels.  His  life  of  service,  His  words 
of  wisdom,  His  deeds  of  power  and  of 
pity.  His  death  of  shame  and  of  glory. 
His  resurrection  and  His  ascension, 
these  are  the  ''greater  things"  which 
Nathanael  is  promised.  They  lay  all 
unrevealed  yet,  and  what  our  Lord 
means  is  simply  this:  "As  you  have 
trusted  Me,  if  you  will  continue  to 
trust  in  Me,  and  stand  beside  Me,  you 
will  see  unrolled  before  your  eyes  and 
comprehend  by  your  faith  the  great 
fiEtcts  which  will  make  the  manifestation 
of  Ood  to  the  world."  But  though  that 
be  the  original  application  of  the  words, 
yet  I  think  we  may  fairly  draw  from 
them  some  lessons  that  are  of  impor- 
tance to  our  •selves;  and  I  ask  you  to 
look  at  the  hint  that  they  give  us  about 
three  things,— faith  and  discipleship, 
faith  and  sight,  faith  and  progress. 

"Believest  thou?  thou  shalt  see 
greater  things  than  these."  First,  here 
is  light  thrown  upon  the  relation  be- 
tween faith  and  discipleship.  It  is 
clear  that  our  Lord  uses  the  word  for 
the  first  time  in  the  full  Christian 
sense,  that  he  employs  it  as  being  prac- 
tically synonymous  with  being  a  dis- 
ciple, that  from  the  very  first,  believers 
were  disciples  and  disciples  were  be- 
lievers. Then,  notice  still  further  that 
our  Lord  here  employs  the  word  "be. 
lief  without  any  definition  of  what, 
or  who  it  is  that  they  were  to  believe. 
He  Himself,  and  not  certain  thoughts 
about  Him,  is  the  true  object  of  a  man's 
faith.  We  may  believe  n  proposition, 
but  faith  must  grasp  a  person.  Even 
when  the  person  is  made  known  to  us 
by  a  proposition  that  we  have  to  believe 
before  we  can  trust  the  person,  still  the 
ensencf*  of  faith  is  not  the  intellectual 
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process  of  laying  hold  upon  a  certain 
thought,  and  acquiescing  in  it,  hot  it 
is  the  moral  process  of  casting  myself 
in  fall  confidence  upon  the  Being  that 
is  revealed  to  me  by  the  thought;  of  lay- 
ing my  hand,  and  leaning  my  weight 
on  the  Man  whom  the  truth  tells  me 
about  And  so  faith,  which  is  disciple- 
ship,  has  in  it  for  its  very  essence  the 
personal  element  of  trust  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

Then,  further,  notice  how  widely  dif- 
ferent from  our  creed  NathanaeVs  creed 
was,  and  yet  how  identical  with  our 
faith,  if  we  are  Christians,  Nathanael's 
faith  was.  He  knew  nothing  about  the 
yery  heart  of  Christ's  work.  His  atoning 
death;  he  knew  nothing  about  the  high- 
est glory  of  Christ's  character.  His  di- 
vine Sonship,  in  an  unique  and  lofty 
sense.  These  all  lay  unrevealed,  and 
were  amongst  the  greater  things  which 
he  was  yet  to  see;  but  though  thus  his 
knowledge  was  imperfect,  and  his  creed 
incomplete  as  compared  with  ours,  his 
faith  was  the  very  same.  He  laid  hold 
upon  Christ,  he  clave  to  Him  with  all 
his  heart,  he  was  ready  to  accept  His 
teaching,  he  was  willing  to  do  His  will, 
and  as  for  the  rest:  "Thou  shalt  see 
greater  things  than  these."  So,  dear 
brethren,  from  these  words  of  my  text 
here,  from  the  unhesitating  attribution 
of  the  lofty  emotion  of  faith  to  this  man, 
from  the  way  in  which  our  Lord  uses 
the  word,  are  gathered  these  three 
points  that  I  beseech  you  to  ponder. 
No  discipleship  without  faith.  Faith 
is  the  personal  grasp  of  Christ  Himself, 
and  the  contents  of  creeds  may  differ 
whilst  the  element  of  faith  remains  the 
same.  And,  I  beseech  you,  let  Christ 
come  to  you  with  the  question  of  my 
text,  and  as  He  looks  you  in  the  eyes, 
hear  Him  say  to  you  "Believest  thou?'* 

Next,  notice  how  in  this  great  promise 
to  the  new  disciples,  there  is  light 
thrown  upon  another  subject,  viz :  the 
connection  between  faith  and  sight. 
There  is  a  great  deal  about  seeing  in 
this  context  Christ  said  to  the  first 
two  that  followed  Him,  **Come  and 
see."  Philip  met  Nathanael's  thin  film 
of  prejudice   with   the    same   words, 


"Come  and  see."  Christ  greeted  the^ 
approaching  Nathanael  with  "When 
thou  wast  under  the  fig  tree  I  saw  thee." 
And  now  his  promise  is  cast  into  the 
same  metaphor:  "  Thou  shalt  see  greater 
things  than  these."  There  is  a  double 
antithesis  here:  *'I  saw  thee,"  "Thou 
shalt  see  Me."  "Thou  wast  convinced 
because  thou  didst  feel  that  thou  wert 
the  passive  object  of  My  vision.  Thou 
shalt  be  still  more  convinced  when  illu- 
minated by  Me.  Thou  shalt  see  even 
as  thou  art  seen.  I  saw  thee,  and  that 
bound  thee  to  Me;  thou  shalt  see  Me, 
and  that  will  confirm  the  bond.* 

There  is  another  antithesis  betweeUi 
believing  and  seeing.  "Thou  believest, 
that  is  thy  present;  thou  shalt  see,  that 
is  thy  hope  for  the  future."  Now  I  have 
already  explained  that  in  the  proper 
primary  meaning  and  application  of 
the  words  the  sight  which  they  promise 
is  simply  the  observance  with  the  out- 
ward eye  of  the  historical  facts  of  our 
Lord's  life  which  were  yet  to  be  learned. 
But  still  we  may  gather  a  truth  from 
this  antithesis  which  will  be  of  use  to 
us.  "  Thou  believest,  thou  shalt  see." 
That  is  to  say,  in  the  loftiest  region  of 
spiritual  experience  you  must  believe 
first,  in  order  that  you  may  see. 

I  do  not  mean  what  is  sometimes 
meant  by  that  statement  that  a  man  has 
to  try  to  force  his  understanding  into- 
the  attitude  of  accepting  religious  truth 
in  order  that  he  may  have  an  experi- 
ence which  will  convince  him  that  it  is 
true.  That  is  by  no  means  my  mean- 
ing, but  I  mean  a  very  much  simpler 
thing  than  that,  and  a  very  much  truer 
one,  viz :  this,  that  unless  we  trust  to- 
Christ  and  take  our  illumination  from 
Him  we  shall  never  behold  a  whole  set 
of  truths  which,  when  once  we  trust 
Him,  are  all  plain  and  dear  to  us.  It 
is  no  mysticism  to  say  that.  What  da 
you  know  about  God  ?  I  put  emphasis, 
upon  the  word  "know."  What  do  you 
know  about  Him,  however  much  yon 
may  argue  and  speculate  and  think 
probable,  and  fear,  and  hope,  and  ques- 
tion about  Him  ?  What  do  you  know 
about  Him,  apart  from  Jesus  Christ? 
What  do  you  know  about  human  duty 
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ftpart  from  Him  ?  What  do  yon  know 
aboQt  all  thai  dim  region  that  lies  be- 
yond the  grave,  apart  from  Him?  If 
yon  tmst  Him,  if  yon  fall  at  His  feet 
and  say  **Babbi !  Thou  art  my  teacher, 
and  mine  illnmination,"  then  yon  will 
see.  Yon  will  see  God,  man,  yonr- 
selTes,  dnty  ;  yon  will  set  light  npon  a 
thonsand  complications  and  perplex- 
ities; and  aboTeall  yon  will  have  a 
brightness  above  that  of  the  noon-day 
sun,  streaming  into  the  thickest  dark- 
ness of  death  and  the  grave  and  the 
awfnl  Hereafter.  Christ  is  the  light: 
in  that  **  light  shall  we  see  light"  And 
JQSt  as  it  needs  the  snn  to  rise  in  order 
that  my  eye  may  behold  the  enter 
world,  so  it  needs  that  I  shall  have 
Christ  in  shining  in,  my  Heaven  to  illn- 
minate  the  whole  Universe,  in  order 
that  I  may  see  clearly.  *«  Believe  and 
thon  shalt  see."  For  only  when  we 
tmst  Him  do  the  mightiest  trnths  that 
•iTect  hnmanity  start  np,  plain  and 
dear,  before  ns. 

And  besides  that,  if  we  trnst  Christ, 
we  get  a  living  experience  of  a  mnlti- 
tnde  of  £aot8  and  principles  which  are 
all  mist  and  darkness  to  men  except 
through  their  faith;  an  experience 
which  is  so  vivid  and  brings  such  cer- 
titude as  that  it  may  well  be  called  a 
vision.  The  world  says,  *'  Seeing  is  be- 
lieving.'* So  it  is  about  the  coarse 
things  that  you  can  handle,  but  about 
everything  that  is  higher  than  these  in- 
vert the  proverb,  and  you  get  the  truth. 
"Seeing  is  believing."  Yes,  in  regard 
to  things.  Believing  is  seeing  in  regard 
to  Qod  and  spiritual  truth.  ^'Believest 
thou?  thon  shalt  see." 

Then,  still  further,  there  is  light  here 
about  another  matter,  the  connection 
between  flaith  and  progress.  **Thou 
ihalt  see  greater  things  than  these."  A 
wise  teacher  stimulates  his  scholars 
from  the  beginning,  by  giving  them 
glimpses  of  how  much  there  is  ahead 
to  be  learnt.  That  does  not  drive  them 
to  despair;  it  braces  all  their  powers. 
And  so  Christ,  as  His  first  lesson  to 
these  men,  substantially  says,  "You 
have  learnt  nothing  yet,  you  are  only 
beginning."    And  that  is  true  about  us 


all.  Faith  at  first,  both  in  regard  of  its 
contents  and  its  quality,  is  very  rudi- 
mentary and  in£emtile.  A  man  when 
he  is  first  converted — perhaps  suddenly 
— he  knows,  after  a  fashion,  that  he, 
himself,  is  a  very  sinful,  wretched  crea- 
ture, and  he  knows  that  Jesus  Christ 
has  died  for  him,  and  is  his  Savior,  and 
his  heart  goes  out  to  Him,  in  confidence 
and  love  and  obedience.  But  he  is  only 
standing  at  the  door  and  peeping  in 
yet.  He  has  only  got  hold  of  the  alpha- 
bet; he  is  but  on  the  frontier  of  the 
promised  land.  He  has  got  something 
that  has  brought  him  into  contact  with 
Infinite  power,  and  what  will  be  the 
end  of  that  ?  He  will  infinitely  grow. 
He  has  got  something  that  has  started 
him  on  a  course  to  which  there  is  no 
natural  end.  As  long  as  his  faith  keeps 
alive  he  will  be  growing  and  growing, 
and  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
great  centre  of  all. 

So  here  is  a  grand  possibility  opened 
out  in  these  simple  words,  a  possibility 
which  alone  meets  what  you  need,  and 
what  you  are  craving  for,  whether  you 
know  it  or  not,  viz.,  something  that  will 
give  you  ever  new  powers  and  acquire- 
ments; something  which  will  ensure 
your  closer  and  ever  closer  approach  to 
an  absolute  object  of  joy  and  truth; 
something  that  will  ensure  you  against 
stagnation  and  guarantee  unceasing 
progress.  Every  thing  else  gets  worn  out, 
sooner  or  later;  if  not  in  this  world,  then 
in  another.  There  is  one  course  on  which 
a  man  can  enter  with  the  certainty  that 
there  is  no  end  to  it,  that  it  will  open 
out,  and  out,  and  out  as  he  advances, 
with  the  certainty  that  come  life,  come 
death,  it  is  all  the  same.  Like  a  tree 
growing  in  some  greenhouse,  they  cut 
a  hole  in  the  roof  for  it,  and  up  it  goes. 
Whether  you  have  your  roots  down  in 
this  lower  world,  or  whether  you  have 
your  top  up  there,  in  the  brightness 
and  the  blue  of  heaven,  the  growth  is 
one,  the  direction  is  one.  There  is  a 
way  that  secures  endless  progress,  and 
here  lies  the  secret  of  it:  **Thou  be- 
lievest!  thou  shalt  see  greater  things 
than  these." 

Now,  brethren,  that  is  a  grand  possi- 
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bility,  and  it  is  a  solemn  lesson  for  some 
of  yon.  Yon  professing  Christian  peo- 
ple, are  yon  any  bigger  than  yon  were 
when  yon  were  bom  ?  Hare  yon  grown 
at  all?  Are  yon  growing  now  ?  Have  yon 
seen  any  further  into  the  depths  of 
Jesns  Christ  than  yon  did  that  first  day 
when  yon  fell  at  His  feet  and  said, 
«*  Thon  art  the  Son  of  Ood,  Thon  art  the 
Sing  of  Israel  1 "  His  answer  to  yon 
then  was,  '*Tbon  belieTestI  thon  shalt 
see  greater  things.'*  And  if  yon  have 
not  seen  greater  things  it  is  beoanse 
yonr  faith  has  broken  down,  if  it  has 
not  expired. 

n.  And  now  let  me  tnm  to  the  second 
thought  that  lies  in  these  great  words. 
We  haVlB  here,  as  I  said,  onr  Lord  crown- 
ing Himself  by  His  own  witness  to  His 
own  dignity.  <*  Hereafter  ye  shall  see 
the  heavens  opened."  Mark  how,  with 
snperb,  antocratio  lips.  He  bases  this 
great  ntteranoe  npon  nothing  else  bat 
His  own  word.  Prophets  have  ever 
said,  **Thus  saith  the  Lord.**  Christ 
«ver  said:  "Verily!  verily,  I  say  nnto 
jou."  **  Because  he  oonld  swear  by  no 
greater,  he  swore  by  himself."  And  He 
puts  His  own  assurance  instead  of  all 
argument  and  of  all  support  to  His 
words. 

"Hereafter.**  A  word  which  is  pos- 
sibly not  genuine,  and  is  omitted,  as  you 
will  observe,  in  the  Revised  Version. 
If  it  is  to  be  retained  it  must  be  trans- 
lated, not  "hereafter,"  as  if  it  were 
pointing  to  some  indefinite  period  in 
the  future,  but  "from  henceforth," as 
if  asserting  that  the  opening  heavens 
and  the  descending  angels  began  to  be 
manifested  from  that  first  hour  of  His 
official  work.  "  Te  shall  see  heaven  open, 
and  the  angels  of  Gk>d  ascending  and 
descending."  That  is  a  quotation  from 
the  story  of  Jacob  at  Bethel.  We  have 
found  reference  to  Jacob's  history  al- 
ready in  the  conversation  with  Nathan- 
ael,  "  An  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is 
no  guile."  And  here  is  an  unmistaka- 
ble reference  to  that  story  when  the 
fugitive  with  his  head  on  the  stony  pil- 
low, and  the  blue  Syrian  sky,  with  all 
its  stars,  rounding  itself  above  him,  be- 
held the  ladder  on  which  the  angels  of 


God  ascended  and  descended.  So  says 
Christ,  you  shall  see  in  no  vision  of  the 
night,  in  no  transitory  appearance,  but 
in  a  practical  waking  reality,  that  ladder 
oome  down  again,  and  the  angels  of 
Qod  moving  upon  it  in  their  errands  of 
mercy. 

And  who^  or  what,  is  this  ladder? 
Christ !  Do  not  read  these  words  as  if 
they  meant  that  the  angels  of  Gk>d  were 
to  come  down  to  help,  and  to  honor  and 
to  succor  Him,  as  they  did  once  or 
twice  in  His  life,  but  read  them  as 
meaning  that  they  are  to  ascend  and 
descend  by  means  of  Him  for  the  help 
and  blessing  for  the  whole  world.  That 
is  to  say,  put  it  into  short  words,  Christ 
is  the  sole  medium  of  communication 
between  heaven  and  earth,  the  ladder 
with  its  foot  upon  the  earth,  in  His  hu- 
manity, and  its  top  in  the  heavens. 
'*  No  man  hath  ascended  up  into  heaven 
except  He  who  came  down  from  heaven, 
even  the  Sod  of  Man  which  is  in  heaven." 

My  time  will  not  allow  me  to  expand 
these  thoughts  as  I  meant  to  have  done; 
let  me  put  them  in  the  briefest  outline. 
Christ  is  the  medium  of  all  communi- 
cation between  heaven  and  earth,  inas- 
much as  He  is  the  medium  of  all  reve- 
lation. I  have  spoken  incidentally  about 
that  in  the  former  part  of  this  sermon, 
so  I  do  not  dwell  on  it  now. 

Christ  is  the  ladder  between  heaven 
and  earth,  inasmuch  as  in  Him  the 
sense  of  separation,  and  the  reality  of 
separation,  are  swept  away.  Sin  has 
shut  heaven;  there  comes  down  from  it 
many  a  blessing  npon  unthankful  heads, 
but  between  it  and  its  purity  and  the 
earth  in  its  muddy  foulness  "  there  is  a 
great  gulf  fixed."  It  is  not  because  God 
is  great  and  I  am  small,  or  because  He 
is  infinite  and  I  am  a  mere  pin-point  as 
against  a  great  continent,  it  is  not  be- 
cause He  lives  forever,  and  my  life  is 
but.a  hand-breadth,  it  is  not  because  of 
the  difference  between  His  Omniscience 
and  my  ignorance.  His  strength  and  my 
weakness,  that  we  are  parted  from  Him. 
"Tour  sins  have  separated  between  you 
and  your  God."  And  no  man,  build  he 
Babels  ever  so  high,  can  reach  thither. 
There  is  one  means  by  which  the  sepa- 
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ration  is  at  an  end,  all  objective  hind- 
rances to  union,  and  all  subjective 
hindrances  alike  swept  away.  Christ 
has  come,  and  in  Him  the  heavens  have 
bended  down  to  tonch,  and  touching  to 
bless,  this  low  earth,  and  man  and  God 
are  at  one  once  more. 

He  is  the  ladder  or  sole  medium  of 
eommunioation,  inasmuch  by  Him  all 
Divine  blessings,  grace,  helps  and  fa- 
vors come  down,  angel-like,  into  our 
weak  and  needy  hearts.  Every  strength, 
e?ery  mercy,  every  spiritaal  power,  con- 
solation in  every  sorrow,  fitness  for  duty, 
illnmination  in  darkness,  all  that  any  of 
ns  can  need;  it  all  comes  to  us  down 
that  one  shining  way,  the  mediation 
and  the  work  of  the  Divine-Human 
Christ,  the  Liord.  He  is  the  ladder,  the 
sole  medium  of  communication  between 
heaven  and  earth,  inasmuch  as  by  Him 
my  poor  desires  and  prayers  and  inter- 
cessions, my  wishes,  my  conflicts,  my 
confessions  rise  to  Qod.  '*No  man 
Cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  Me."  He 
is  the  ladder,  the  means  of  all  commu- 
nication between  heaven  and  earth,  in- 
asmuch as  at  the  last,  if  ever  we  enter 
there  at  all,  we  shall  enter  through  Him 
and  through  Him  alone.  "  I  am  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life." 

Ah  !  dear  brethren,  men  are  telling  us 
now  that  there  is  no  connection  between 
earth  and  heaven  except  such  as  tele- 
scopes and  spectroscopes  can  make  out. 
We  are  told  that  there  is  no  ladder,  that 
there  are  no  angels,  that  possibly  there 
ik  no  God,  or  that  if  there  be  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Him  nor  He  with  us. 
That  our  prayers  cannot  get  to  His  ears, 
if  He  have  any  ears,  nor  His  hand  be 
stretched  out  to  help  us,  if  He  have  a 
hand.  I  do  not  know  how  this  cultivated 
generation  is  to  be  brought  back  again 
to  iaith  in  God  and  delivered  from  that 
ghastly  doubt  which  empties  heaven 
and  saddens  earth  to  its  victims,  but  by 
giving  heed  to  the  Word  which  Christ 
spoke  to  the  whole  race  while  He  ad- 
dressed Nathanael,  **Te  shall  see  the 
heavens  opened  and  the  angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  upon  the 
Son  of  Man. "  If  He  be  the  Son  of  God, 
then   all   these    heavenly    messengers 


reach  the  earth  by  Him.  If  He  be  the 
Son  of  Man,  then  every  man  may  share 
in  gifts  which  through  Him  are  brought 
into  the  world,  and  His  manhood,  which 
evermore  dwelt  in  heaven  even  while 
on  earth,  and  was  ever  full  of  angel 
presences,  is  at  once  the  measure  of 
what  each  of  us  may  become,  and  the 
power  by  which  we  may  become  it. 

One  thing  is  needful  for  this  blessed 
consummation,  even  our  faith.  And 
oh  !  how  blessed  it  will  be  if  in  waste 
solitudes  we  can  see  the  open  heavens, 
and  in  the  blackest  night  the  blaze  of 
glory  of  a  present  Christ,  and  hear  the 
soft  rastle  of  angels*  wings  filling  the 
air,  and  find  in  every  place  a  house  of 
God  and  a  gate  of  heaven,  because  He 
is  there.  All  that  may  be  yours  on  one 
condition:  "Believestthou?  thou  shalt 
see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  angels 
of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon 
the  Son  of  Man." 

ENTSUSIASM  JTJSTIFXED. 
By  E.  8.  Stobbs,  D.D.,  im  Chuboh  or 

THE  PnABTMS.  BbOOKLTN. 

Whim  Silcuand  TXmotheus  were  come  from 
Macedoma,  Paul  toaa  pressed  in  spirit 
[pressed  by  the  Word]  and  testified  to 
the  Jews  that  Jesus  voas  Christ, — Acts 

•  «  •  am 

xviu:  0. 

Wx  are  all  familiar  in  experience  and 
observation  with  the  different  effects 
produced  in  different  minds  by  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  same  traths.  To  some 
it  is  but  a  mere  song  in  the  air,  care- 
lessly heard,  soon  forgotten.  The  utter- 
ance may  awaken  violent,  vehement  op- 
position in  others,  rousing  their  whole 
nature  to  withstand  it.  Some  may  ac-. 
oept  the  proclamation  with  a  languid, 
passive  spirit,  assured  of  its  verity,  but 
wholly  indifferent  to  its  real  import; 
others  may  receive  it  with  all  gladness, 
rejoicing  not  only  to  hear  but  to  repeat 
it  to  others,  with  enthusiastic  delight. 
A  lighted  match  falling  on  a  granite 
rock  or  pile  of  sand  is  extinguished; 
but  the  same,  when  applied  to  wood* 
kindles  a  genial  glow,  or,  to  powder* 
creates  a  flame  and  explosion.  So  with 
truth.  Even  Christian  minds  are  affect- 
ed by  the  same  truth  very  differently  at 
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different  times.  In  a  languid  mood 
the  message  kindles  no  passion  and  in- 
spires no  purpose;  botat  another  time 
it  seems  as  if  it  were  the  very  voice  of 
God  to  onr  spirit;  it  enters  our  life  as 
an  inspiring  energy,  and  we  cannot  rest 
till  we  tell  it  to  others.  As  a  fire  in  onr 
bones,  it  works  as  a  mighty,  irrepress- 
ible impulse. 

Paul  was  familiar  with  these  varying 
experiences.  When  he  was  at  Athens — 
the  centre  of  art  and  history;  the  shrine 
of  paganism  where,  it  was  said,  **itis 
easier  to  find  a  god  than  a  man";  a  city 
whose  culture,  learning  and  magnifi- 
cence oould  not  but  attract  his  eye — his 
spirit  was  stirred  within  him  as  he  saw 
the  prevailing  idolatry.  At  Bome,  too, 
he  saw  and  felt  the  power  of  her  impe- 
rial greatness,  and  was  not  ashamed  of 
the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  But  now 
at  Corinth,  where  he  had  been  for  a 
time,  though  he  every  week  preached 
in  the  synagogue,  and  talked  at  other 
times  with  Jews  and  Greeks,  it  does 
not  seem  that  he  was  putting  forth  any 
special  or  strenuous  effort  to  reach  the 
people.  He  may  have  been  disheart- 
ened. Here  was  a  centre  of  commerce, 
a  population  promiscuous  and  vicious, 
full  of  hate  and  greed,  noisy  and  selfish. 
There  was  little  interest  in  high  art. 
Inquisitive  philosophers  did  not  gather 
here,  as  at  Athens,  but  traffickers  and 
seafaring  people,  rather.  Moreover, 
Paul's  necessities  led  him  to  labor  as  a 
tent-maker.  It  seems  as  if  he  thought 
it  of  no  use  to  preach  continuously. 

But  the  vision  was  at  hand,  and  with 
it  the  emphatic  command,  "  Speak  f 
Even  now  was  be  "straitened."  The 
same  word  is  used  by  the  Savior  as  to 
His  baptism  of  suffering  (Luke  zii:  50); 
in  reference  to  Jerusalem  pressed  by 
armies,  with  successive  circnmvalla- 
tions;  and  by  Paul  (Phil,  i:  23),  when 
he  says  that  he  is  **  in  a  strait  betwixt 
two."  Now  that  the  help  brought  him 
by  Silas  and  Timotheus  released  him 
from  labor,  he  yielded  to  an  urgent 
and  imperative  impulse,  testifying  that 
Jesus  was  Ohrist.  Opposition  did  not 
deter.  When  the  Jews  blasphemed,  he 
shook  his  robe,  and  said,  "  Tour  blood 


be  upon  your  own  heads;  I  am  dean. 
Henceforth  I  will  go  unto  the  Gentiles." 

We  are  apt  to  regard  the  great  apostle 
as  a  flaming  star  that  burned  inoesaant- 
ly.  We  forget  his  human  moods,  though 
he  records  them.  We  rejoice  in  theso 
recorded  imperfections  of  the  good,  so 
far  as  they  show  the  triumphs  of  divine 
grace,  for  they  encourage  us  to  trust  in 
the  same  ennobling  and  overruling 
grace  in  the  midst  of  our  own  manifest 
and  manifold  infirmities.  Bising  from 
his  apparently  passive  condition,  urged 
by  the  assurance,  "  I  am  with  thee,  and 
no  man  shall  set  on  thee,"  he  boldly 
and  ardently  proclaimed  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus. 

1.  This  enthusiasm  of  Paul  was  justi- 
fiable; his  inertness  was  not.  Moods 
like  this  might  have  led  him  to  say  that 
he  was  not  meet  to  be  an  apostle:  bnt 
when  he  reflected  upon  the  truth,  it 
filled  and  thrilled  him.  Now  he  was 
ready  to  preach  to  prince  or  peasant, 
slave  or  Magdalene;  for  he  saw  human 
nature,  though  fallen,  to  be  intrinsically 
royal.  Man  was  great  in  his  possibili- 
ties; great  in  his  alliance  with  Qod. 
Sin  was  a  terrific  evil.  He  had  felt  it  in 
his  own  soul.  He  saw  it  in  men  and  in 
communities  about  him;  in  the  pride 
and  bigotry  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem ; 
in  the  imperial  cruelty  and  wrong  at 
Bome;  and  in  the  atrocious  and  repel* 
lant  sensuality  at  Corinth.  He  saw, 
too,  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  renovate 
and  save  man.  He  believed  that  eter- 
nal life  and  death  hinged  on  the  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  Jesus  Christ.  These 
were  living  convictions.  They  were 
the  springs  of  his  enthusiasm,  and  they 
justified  it. 

A  man  drops  from  an  ocean  steamer 
into  the  sea.  You  shout  aloud  for  help  to 
save  him  from  instant  and  awful  peril. 
The  occasion  justifies  your  excitement. 
No  one  blames  you.  A  trivial  ooonr- 
rence  would  not  warrant  an  outcry. 
Fanaticism  is  sometimes  shown  in  its 
disproportionate  zeal  for  unimportant 
matters;  but  Paul  was  pressed  by  an 
imminent  and  awful  truth  that  menaced 
the  ungodly.  His  enthusiasm  would  be 
ours  if  his  convictions  were  really  ours. 
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2.  There  is  an  enormous  power  in 
finch  an  enthusiasm.  So  it  proved  at 
-Corinth  when  Paul's  soul  flamed  forth 
in  eager  utterance.  The  power  of  truth 
is  measured  oftentimes  by  the  resist- 
ance it  awakens  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
So  bitterly  did  the  Jews  hate  him,  they 
were  ready  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Borne — 
another  hated  power — to  crush  Paul. 
We  ought  not  to  be  cast  down  because 
to-day  atheistic  men  assault  Christian- 
ity with  virulent  and  venomous  speed. 
This  is  but  the  answer  of  man's  rebel- 
lions will  to  God's  authoritative  voice. 
Were  there  no  opposition  to  the  Bible 
we  might  think  that  there  was  no  power 
in  it. 

The  work  Paul  did  at  Corinth  showed 
that  his  enthusiasm  had  a  vital  energy. 
Even  in  that  wicked  city,  amid  the  fes- 
tering vice  which  was  an  obstacle  to  the 
Gospel  outside  the  Church  and  a  source 
of  weakness  and  temptation  to  those 
within  it,  reclaimed  in  part  from  its  in- 
fluence— even  there  Paul  gained  "  much 
people**  to  the  Lord,  jewels  for  the 
crown  of  Christ.  Did  we  feel  the  press- 
ure he  felt,  we,  too,  would  be  eloquent 
in  our  advocacy  of  the  truth;  for  out  of 
the  fullness  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh.  The  burden  of  spirit  is  re- 
lieved by  earnest  speech ;  and  this  se- 
cret, subtle  power  of  soul  is  contagious. 
Borne  felt  it,  as  thousands  of  martyrs 
gave  up  their  lives  for  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Mediaeval  ages  felt  it,  as  Christian  mis- 
sionaries carried  to  savage  tribes — our 
ancestors — the  Gospel  that  became  the 
seed  of  Christian  commonwealths.  Ger- 
many and  England  felt  this  intrepid 
and  heroic  enthusiasm  of  the  Beform- 
ers.  Puritan  civilization  in  this  coun- 
try, modem  missionary  enterprises — in 
short,  all  self-sacrifice  founded  on  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  God,  illustrate 
the  abiding  and  triumphant  power  of 
this  element  of  life. 

We  infer,  then,  what  is  our  great  lack. 
It  is  the  *'  pressure  of  the  word  '*  spoken 
of  in  the  text.  We  do  not  have  it  as  we 
ought  The  Church  of  Christ  does  not 
have  it.  We  are  trying  to  push  a  steamer 
across  the  sea,  only  using  tepid  water. 
Without  this  full  and  mighty  pressure  of 


consecrated  enthusiasm,  out  example, 
preaching,  teaching  and  giving  are  all 
defective  in  impulse  and  in  power. 

Therefore  we  see  the  duty  of  prayer 
for  the  Holy  Ghost.  Kindled  as  at 
Pentecost,  our  love  will  then  make  our 
life  vocal  and  articulate  with  a  divine 
message.  Our  inertness  will  be  re- 
buked as  we  contemplate  the  devotion 
of  Paul  under  the  pressure  of  his  illu- 
minated sense  of  truth  and  duty.  Bap- 
tized anew,  the  Church  will  go  on  from 
conquest  to  conquest.  All  the  swift 
and  mighty  movements  of  civilization 
will  then  point  to  the  near  coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  the  Judge  and  Gk>d  of 
the  whole  earth !  The  Lord  hasten 
that  day!    Amen. 


BiaHT  LIVINa. 
BtB.  S.  MacAbthxjb,  D.D.,  Nsw  Tobk. 

We  should  live  soberly,  righteously  and 
godly, — Titus  ii:  12. 

This  chapter  is  full  of  practical  sug- 
gestion and  instruction.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  verse  we  have  a  statement  of 
the  things  which  the  grace  of  God 
teaches  us  to  deny.  But  religion  is  not 
a  system  of  negatives.  There  must  be 
the  doing  of  good  as  well  as  the  denying 
of  evU.  The  text  is  an  instructive  epit- 
ome of  how  we  should  live.  Let  us  fol- 
low the  order  it  suggests. 

L  We  should  live  soberly.  This 
word  refers  to  our  duty  to  ourselves. 
We  have  several  examples  of  the  use  of 
this  word.  It  means  having  all  de- 
sires under  the  control  of  reason;  act- 
ing wisely,  moderately,  discreetly.  It 
teaches  that  all  passions  and  propensi- 
ties must  be  under  self-controL 

1.  We  must  have  control  over  all  the 
base  passions  of  our  nature.  Nowhere 
does  the  Bible  teach  that  the  laceration 
of  the  body  purifies  the  soul.  Every- 
where the  Bible  honors  the  body;  but  it 
gives  the  body  its  rightful  place:  it  is 
to  be  kept  under.  This  is  its  honored 
place.  It  is  to  be  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Who  dare  defile  this  tem- 
ple ?  No  man  can  command  who  does 
not  obey.  The  monarch  of  himself  is 
king  of  men. 

2.  There  is  to  be  a  proper  restraint 
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over  the  more  refined,  the  eetheUo 
elements  of  our  nature.  These  have 
a  rightful  sphere.  Chriet  loved  the 
beautiful.  To  cloud  and  mountain,  to 
flower  and  forest,  Qod  has  given  beauty 
for  its  own  sake — ^beauty  not  necessary 
to  utility.  There  is  no  piety  in  ugliness. 
God  had  no  criticism  to  make  on  David's 
cedar  palace.  If  you  can  build  a  fine 
house  and  pay  for  it  with  your  own 
money—not  your  neighbor's,  nor  God's 
— build  it;  adorn  it  with  statuary,  beau- 
tify it  with  paintings;  but  make  art  the 
handmaid  of  religion.  See  to  it  that  the 
more  you  spend  on  yourself  the  more 
you  give  to  God.  There  is  danger  of 
undue  extravagance  for  ourselves.  Giv- 
ing to  God  makes  us  economical  in 
other  respects.  This  is  a  blessing.  The 
old-fashioned  virtues  of  economy  and 
simplicity  and  honesty  need  to  be  em- 
phasized to-day. 

3.  There  must  also  be  a  wise  control 
over  our  professional  pursuits.  I  am 
no  monk.  Tou  ought  to  be  men  of 
worldly  push  and  success.  Strike  out 
nobly  in  your  professional  career.  But 
remember,  this  world  is  not  alL  Let 
eternal  verities  dwarf  earthly  vanities. 
Let  the  sunlight  of  heaven  dim  the 
splendor  of  earthly  glories.  The  tri- 
umphs of  the  world  are  grander  to  those 
who  desire  them  than  to  those  who  pos- 
sess them.  The  man  who  lives  for  any- 
thing short  of  God,  has  missed  the 
meaning  and  glory  of  life.  To  him  life 
is  a  failure.  He  consents  to  be  a  thing, 
and  not  a  man.  A  man  reaches  up  to 
God.  As  a  flower  follows  the  sun,  so  a 
true  man  turns  toward  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Sun  of  Bighteousness. 

n.  We  are  also  to  live  righteously. 
Perhaps  the  word  "justly"  is  a  better 
one  to  express  the  idea.  Li  the  New 
Testament,  righteous  is  often  used  in 
an  objective  sense;  here  the  idea  refers 
simply  to  moral  rectitude.  This  refers 
to  our  duty  to  our  neighbor.  We  now 
enter  on  a  wider  sphere.  Analyze  this 
duty. 

1.  We  are  not  needlessly  to  injure  our  • 
neighbor.      His  property,   his  person, 
his  good  name  is  to  be  sacred.     Some- 
timeB  a  sense  of  duty  to  our  f  ellow-men 


may  oblige  us  to  speak  harshly,  because 
truthfully,  of  our  fellow-men.  We  haT» 
no  right  to  set  a  bad  example. 

2.  We  are  to  render  to  every  one  hl» 
due.  We  must  be  just  in  all  our  deal- 
ings. We  are  divinely  exhorted  to  pro- 
vide things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all 
men.  Character  is  what  God  knows  ua 
to  be:  reputation  is  what  men  think  u» 
to  be.  Still,  even  reputation  is  im* 
mensely  important 

3.  We  are  to  strive  to  lead  all  to  sal- 
vation  through  Christ.  Our  duty  to 
men  is  not  negative.  Duty  is  <*  due-ty.**^ 
The  Christian  is  to  be  Christlike:  thus 
he  will  draw  men  to  God. 

HL  The  sphere  widens.  We  are  to 
live  "godly."  This  has  reference  to  our 
duty  immediately  to  God.  Regard  to 
God  runs  through  all  our  other  duties  t 
personal  and  relative  duties  must  bo 
done  with  an  eye  to  His  glory.  But 
some  duties  refer  at  once  to  Him.  Thero 
are  direct  duties  which  we  owe  to  Him, 
and  which  are  included  in  living  godly^ 
What  are  some? 

1.  Bepentance  toward  God.  Bemem* 
ber  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist. 
Bemember  Christ's  preaching.  Bepent- 
ance is  a  "heart  broken  for  and  from 
sin."  If  you  do  not  turn  you  have  not 
repented.    Turn  now. 

2.  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  True  re- 
pentance is  not  really  separable  from 
faith.  You  cannot  please  God  if  you 
refuse  to  trust  Him. 

3.  Obedience.  This  includes  all  du- 
ties.  "  To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice. " 

If  you  are  right  with  God  you  cannot 
be  wrong  with  men.  Begin  now  to  "live- 
soberly,  righteously  and  godly." 

AN  SBA  OF  FBOaBESS. 
By  Bbv.  J.  P.  Otis,  in  St.  Paul's  M.  E. 

Chubch,  Odessa,  Del. 

BmX  the  word  of  Ood  grew  and  rmdt^pUed, — 

Acts  xii:  24. 

1.  EvEBT  word  here  is  fraught  with 
meaning:  even  "  but "  contrast?  Herod's 
awful  end  with  the  glorious  advance  of 
Christ's  kingdom. 

2.  Carelessly  looked  at,  the  statement 
of  the  text  seems  incredible.  Is  God'a 
word  like  Bumor,  enlarging  as  it  goes  ? 
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Was  it  ever  an  imperfect  or  infantile 
thing?  On  its  diyine  side  we  read  of  it: 
"Forever,  OGod,  thy  word  is  settled  in 
heaven."  (Ps,  cxix:  89.) 

3.  But  the  text  shows  ns  God's  word 
on  the  human  side,  applied  through  hu- 
man agencies  to  human  needs.  Thus 
understood,  it  states  a  glorious  fact;  it 
calls  attention  to  the  Gk)epel  as  the  great 
force  of  human  progress ;  it  shows  us  the 
Church  in  a  condition  of  wonderful  and 
genuine  progress. 

L  This  progress — growth  and  multi- 
plication of  Ood's  word — was  displayed 
in  the  men  of  that  period:  1.  The  spirit 
of  every  age  or  movement  of  history  is 
reflected  in  its  leading  characters.  The 
Elizabethan  age;  our  own  Bevolution; 
the  age  of  Pericles.  2.  Displayed  in  its 
leaders  or  exponents:  (a)  Philip,  the  lay 
evangelist,  (6)  Peter,  the  true  conserva- 
tive, on  his  best  side,  attached  to  the  old 
but  willing  to  take  the  new  that  came 
from  God;  (c)  Paul,  in  whose  conversion 
was,  germinally,  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  new  dispensation— a  world- 
faith.  3.  Displayed  in  the  man  V9, 
whom  it  arrayed  itself.  The  affair  of 
Simon  Magus  shows  the  power  and  real- 
ity of  a  faith  that  could  spurn  all  temp- 
tations to  increase  the  outward  success 
of  a  persecuted  cause  by  unworthy  and 
worldly  means. 

n.  This  progress  was  displayed  in  the 
march  of  events:  1.  *' Happy  is  a  land 
when  it  has  no  history,"  is  true  only  of 
the  old  and  false  conceptions  of  his- 
tory. 2.  God's  word  did  not  return 
unto  Him  void,  (a)  Gentile  Christian- 
ity was  launched  on  the  stream  of  ages; 
(6)  thus  the  policy  of  Christianity,  of  the 
Church  as  a  missionary,  world-evangel- 
izing movement,  was  fixed  by  whatever 
force  lies  in  the  example  of  the  primi- 
tive Church. 

HL  This  progress  was  displayed  in 
the  advance  of  ideas.  1.  Pentecost  did 
not  end,  but  only  began,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  mind  to  take  in  God's  thoughts. 
That  it  was  that  that  fitted  a  Peter  for 
the  vision  of  ''  a  great  sheet,"  and  the 
startling  event  that  grew  out  of  it.  2. 
The  minds  of  the  disciples  gained  that 
flexibility  as  to  method  and  inflexibility 


as  to  principle  by  which  they  could  go 
**  to  every  creature."  "  All  things  to  all 
men,  so  that  I  might  by  all  means  save 
some."  ^  We  must  obey  God  rather  than 
men."  3.  The  New  Testament  itself — 
especially  all  of  it  except  the  four  Gos- 
pels— shows  how  the  minds  of  men  were 
enlarged  and  inspired  to  apply  the 
*'word  of  God"  to  human  wants;  and 
here,  in  an  almost  literal  sense,  it  "  grew 
and  multiplied." 

Finally,  thus  it  appears  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  the  phrases,  *'  new  the- 
ology," "advanced  thought,"  etc.,  way 
represent  a  state  of  things  thoroughly 
satisfactory,  upon  which  the  Church  and 
the  world  are  to  be  congratulated.  2. 
It  equally  appears  that  all  true  progress 
in  religious  thought  and  action  is  made 
by  men  whose  instrument  is  the  Word 
of  God,  and  whose  power  and  guidanoo 
are  supplied  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 


^>^ 


OHBXST  THS  HPfATilH^r 
Bt  Thxodobb  L.  CiTTiJSB,  D.D.,  IN  La- 
FATXTTB  Ave.  Pbbsbttbbiaiv  Chuboh, 
Bbooeltn. 

Thy  Sa\JiK  hath  made  (hee  ti^^ole.— Mark 

v:  34. 

Thb  Bible  is  full  of  personal  inci- 
dents. Every  one  relishes  a  story,  from 
the  little  child  up  to  a  Hume  or  a  Ma- 
caulay.  How  soon  a  comatose  audience 
prick  up  their  ears  when  a  dry  argu- 
ment is  enlivened  by  an  anecdote.  The 
evangelists  have  not  given  us  elaborate 
doctrinal  treatises,  but  a  simple  narra- 
tive of  the  life  of  Christ.  They  have 
written  neither  a  eulogy  nor  a  defence. 
He  needed  none.  They  have  just  told 
us  what  Christ  did  and  said.  Every  act 
had  a  lesson.  His  life  was  a  divinely- 
appointed  order  of  instructive  icsidents. 
It  is  a  beautiful  way  of  truth  in  which 
we  may  walk. 

The  daughter  of  Jairus  is  dying. 
Jesus  is  on  His  way  to  the  ruler's 
house.  A  vast  throng  follow,  eager  for 
the  next  sensation.  The  crowd  is  push- 
ing bard,  but  a  poor,  nameless,  unknown 
woman  hastens  to  get  near  the  Lord. 
She  needs  healing,  and  she  feels  that 
He  alone  can  give  it,  for  she  had  tried 
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many  phjsioians  withont  help.  She 
was  exhausted  by  the  flow  of  money, 
■as  well  as  by  the  flux  of  blood.  "Noth- 
'  ing  bettered,  but  rather  grew  worse." 
So  one  may  expect  if  he  employs  quacks 
and  ignoramuses.  The  poor  woman's 
doctors  took  all  that  she  had  and  left 
her  worse  than  ever.  So  the  sinner 
tries  yarious  vain  remedies  to  heal  the 
malady  of  sin  and  finds  himself  no  bet- 
ter. He  drugs  his  soul  with  the  opiate 
of  procrastination,  as  did  the  trembling 
Pelix  who  tried  to  drown  his  convic- 
tions by  putting  off  repentance  to  some 
other  more  convenient  season.  Opiates 
are  always  perilous,  but  specially  those 
that  stupefy  and  benumb  the  conscience. 
The  sinner  sometimes  uses  excitants  as 
well  as  anodynes.  Pleasure  brings  the 
branded  wine  of  sensual  satisfaction. 
The  doses  are  repeated.  Jaded  feelings 
and  self-disgust  result.  The  wages  of 
sin  is  death. 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  poor  Gal- 
ilean woman.  She  had  heard  of  Jesus, 
and  looked  to  Him  for  healing.  Hos- 
pitals there  were  none.  That  at  Beirut, 
Bt.  John's,  was  founded  centuries  ago, 
but  the  only  hospital  then  in  Palestine 
was  on  foot,  migratory,  even  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  He  cured  surely^  and  He 
cured  gratuitously.  Christ  draws  near. 
The  crowd  throng  Him,  but  the  woman 
is  determined  to  reach  Him.  It  is  the 
time  for  a  push.  When  the  plank  is 
about  to  be  drawn  ashore  from  the  ship 
on  which  you  are  to  sail  you  push  your 
way  to  get  on  board.  When  caught  in 
the  fire  you  leap  forth  with  haste  to  a 
place  of  safety.  This  sufferer  reasoned: 
'*  If  I  but  touch  Him  I  am  whole.  Now 
or  never !"  and  she  lays  her  hand  on  His 
garment.  The  hem  alone  was  enough 
for  her.  He  was  a  surcharged  reservoir 
of  power.  You  touch  your  knuckle  to 
a  Leyden-jar  and  feel  a  thrill  through 
all  your  nerves.  She  was  a  negative; 
He  a  positive.  Instantly  two  things 
occur  as  her  hand  touches  the  dusty 
robe  of  the  Nazarine:  her  blood  was 
staunched  and  the  Master  sp'^aks.  Ques- 
tions are  not  always  signs  of  ignorance. 
Christ  designed  a  cure.  He  asks,  "Who 
touched  me?"  but  he  read  the  secret  in 


her  heart  He  knew  her  desire  and  her 
faith.  He  wished  to  exhibit  her  faith 
and  secure  her  confession.  Afraid,  as- 
tonished, happy,  she  drops  humbly  be- 
fore Him  oppressed  with  gratitude. 
"Daughter,  thy  faith  hath  made  thee 
whole."  He  who  saw  in  secret  rewards 
her  openly.  Her  faith  was  after  its  kind. 
All  experiences  are  not  alike.  The  Lord 
does  not  upbraid  her  for  the  clandes- 
tine approach,  but  dismisses  her  with 
His  benediction.  She  disappears  in 
the  crowd.  The  wave  doses  about  her, 
and  she  is  lost  to  us  forever. 

In  closing,  we  see  here  an  exhibition 
of  the  miraculous  power  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Qreat  First  Cause  comes  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  man.  He  wills 
and  it  is  done.  We  recognize  the  hand 
of  Deity  Himself. 

Again,  we  see  the  reward  of  secret, 
solid  faith.  Christ's  strength  and  her 
weakness.  Deity  and  humanity  met. 
By  the  incarnation  He  and  we  meet. 
We  fit  into  Christ  and  become  sharers 
of  His  grace.  His  omniscience  saw  this 
woman's  need,  and  His  omnipotence 
cured  her.  She  speaks  to  us  to-day. 
Some  of  you  end  the  year  in  sorrow, 
and  remember  that  there  is  relief  in 
Christ  the  Healer.  He  will  lift  the 
load.  Take  all  your  sins  and  troubles 
to  Jesus.  The  nostrums  and  drugs  of 
skepticism  only  make  you  worse.  Do 
what  the  Ghiliiean  woman  did — go  to 
Jesus.  Take  a  new  departure  with  the 
new  year,  1885.  Not  only  resolve, but  do. 
Begin  your  noon-dny  meal  to-day  with 
a  blessing.  Bear  the  family  altar.  Take 
Christ  with  yon  to  the  counting-room. 
Delay  not,  but  come  to  Him  at  once. 
Come  to  Christ  though  you  have  to 
creep.  Cry  aloud,  "Mercy,  mercy,  msb- 
CT I  implore !"  God  will  give  you  the 
desire  of  your  heart. 


(I 


Men  at  the  present  day  will  not  be 
converted  by  philosophy,  nor  by  fine 
writing,  nor  by  graceful  speaking.  Min- 
isters must  take  the  naked  gospel,  and 
go  forth  and  preach  Jesus  Christ,  the 
atonement  and  eternity  to  busy  men, 
with  the  same  tact  and  earnestness 
with  which  these  men  preach  the  world 
in  the  heat  of  a  bargain."— Db.  Gsobqk 
Shepabd. 
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ICaroh    4.— Kzefiko 
Prov.  ir:  23. 

EvzBTWHXBS  in  the  Scriptures  the 
htari  of  man  is  made  prominent.  With 
the  hmri  man  belieTeth  nnto  righteous- 
ness. Keep  thy  httxri  with  all  diligence, 
for  oat  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life. 

L  Note  the  divine  tnjundioTi.*  '*Eeep 
thy  heart,**  etc.    What  does  it  mean? 

1.  To  bring  it  into  snbjection  to  the 
law  of  Christ.  It  is  impossible  to  "  keep** 
it  otherwise.  Unless  effectively  snb- 
dued  by  the  grace  of  God,  it  will  be  nn- 
rnly,  and  yon  will  be  at  the  mercy  of 
its  devices  and  mad  passions.  2.  To 
watch  and  gnard  its  movements  with 
the  ntmost  jealonsy  and  with  ceaseless 
vigilance.  Though  brought  into  sub- 
jection it  is  still  **  sanctified  but  in 
part.**  There  still  lurk  in  it  evil  pro- 
clivities— passions  easily  inflamed  by 
temptation,  embers  that  may  flame  up 
in  an  instant  into  a  destructive  confla- 
gration. 

*'Wm  qJX  diilgence,**  Showing  the 
necessity  of  a  constant  and  faithful 
watch.  To  sleep  for  an  hour,  to  be  off 
guard  for  a  moment,  may  be  fataL  The 
devil  is  alvoays  awake  and  on  the  watch, 
and  that  is  his  opportunity.  Here  is 
the  secret  of  so  much  backsliding 
among  Christians,  of  so  many  sad  and 
terrible  falls  even  on  the  part  of  those 
who  did  "run  well  for  a  season.** 

n.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  it^nC" 
Hon  is  signiflcant^almost  startling,  •  *For  out 
of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.'*  The  outward 
Ufe  is  of  great  moment.  It  is  visible  to 
ourselves.  It  comes  under  public  obser- 
vation. And  hence  we  lay  great  stress 
— undue  stress  often — on  the  outward 
conduct  We  watch  that,  and  are  satis- 
fied, and  feel  no  danger  so  long  as  there 
is  no  outbreaking  of  sin  cognizant  to 
the  senses.  And  yet  the  evil  may  be 
done,  the  fall  accomplished,  before  the 
life  gives  a  single  intimation  of  it. 
Not  only  are  "the  issues  of  life"  from 
the  heart,  but  the  issues  o{ death  as  welL 
Out  of  the  heart  prooeedeth  that  awful 
catalogue  of  sins  and  crimes  which  in- 
spiration gives  us.    It  is  morally  cer- 
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before  it  is  brought  forth  in  the  life. 
Before  a  man  falls  into  any  grievous 
sin  or  crime,  the  heart,  the  inward  man, 
has  committed  the  deed.  The  inward 
fountain  was  full,  and  it  only  burst  its 
barrier  and  flooded  the  life  with  ruin 
and  death  as  the  opportunity  offered. 
So  long  as  the  heart  is  right,  pure,  true 
to  virtue,  there  is  no  danger,  even 
though  the  devil  and  all  hell  were  to 
assault  us.  But  when  the  heart  is 
false,  corrupted,  demoralized,  all  the 
safeguards  which  the  Church,  and  €k>d 
Himself,  can  throw  around  him  are  of 
no  avail.  The  &11  of  that  man  is  sim- 
ply a  question  of  time  and  the  press- 
ure of  temptation. 

Besides,  remember  that  the  state  af 
the  heart  determines  our  morai  standing 
and  character  in  Ood^s  sight  Man  judges 
outwardly;  God  judges  the  inner  man. 
"As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is 
he.**  Fearful  thought  I  The  life  wiU 
not  avail,  however  blameless,  however 
godly.  The  real  num  is  the  spirit,  and 
the  heart  is  the  seat,  the  exponent,  of 
that  divine  emanation.  O  man  I  woman! 
whoever  thou  art,  in  the  Church  or  out 
of  it,  "  Keep  tht  hbabt  with  aix  dxli- 


OKNOE  ;  rOB  OUT  OF  IT  ABB  THB  ISSUES  OF 
UFE.** 


March  11.— The  Wabnino  Voice. — 
Markxiii:32,  37. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  the  ex- 
egesis of  this  Scripture  in  some  of  its 
bearings,  as  some  diversity  of  views 
prevail.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  end 
we  have  in  view,  which  is  to  urge  upon 
all  men,  and  professing  Christians  in 
particular,  the  duty  of  watchfulness  in 
the  life.  This  thought  lies  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  passage  and  is  clearly  and 
emphatically  taught  in  it. 

In  the  preceding  topic  we  have  di- 
rected attention  to  the  heoH  as  of  su- 
preme moment  in  matters  of  religion. 
But  we  must  not  therefore  conclude 
that  the  outward  life  is  of  no  conse- 
quence; that  it  matters  not  what  a 
man  does,  how  he  deports  himself  hab- 
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itnally  before  hit  fellow-men,  if  his 
heart  is  only  right  in  Ood*s  sight;  if 
his  creed,  his  profession,  his  inten- 
tions, are  all  proper. 

L  Note  the  fact  that  in  no  less  than 
fow'  parablM  the  Ortid  Ttacher  urges  upon 
His  disciples — upon  aU  men  indeed^-ihe 
great  and  solemn  duty  of  watc/tfulness. 
"And  what  I  say  unto  yon  I  say  nnto 
all— watob."  And  He  enforces  His  in- 
junction by  motives  and  considerations 
that  may  well  move  and  constrain  ns 
to  heed  His  mingled  admonition  and 
command.  There  most  be  some  spe- 
cial reason  for  this,  or  Ohrist  would  not 
haye  laid  such  special  emphasis  upon 
this  particular  duty  and  so  repeatedly 
urged  it.  What  this  reason  is  we  have 
not  to  look  for  far.    It  is  two -fold: 

1.  Blan's  natural  indolence,  carelessness, 
indifference  in  the  matter  of  his  spir- 
itual interests   and  external   destiny. 

2.  The  ilnminence  at  all  times  of  their 
accountability,  and  their  tremendous 
overthrow  if  found  ••sleeping.*' 

n.  What  is  involved  in  this  watchful' 
ness  which  the  Son  of  God,  again  and  again, 
commands  wUh  aU  the  authority  of  His 
qffice,  and  er^orces  with  the  weightiest  mo- 
Uves?  1.  Man's  indiyidual  personal 
responsibility  to  God  for  his  conduct 
This  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  parable. 
If  mankind  were  yiewed  in  the  aggre- 
gate, here  and  at  the  judgment,  it  would 
be  quite  another  matter.  Bat  O,  it  is 
the  individuality  otmsm — God's  eye  upon 
him  in  every  hour  and  act  of  life,  as  if 
he  were  the  only  man  on  earth — God's 
law  and  Ghrist's  precepts  holding  him 
to  duty,  to  fidelity;  it  is  this  fact  which 
makes  life  here  in  this  probationary 
state  so  solemn — incUvidual  life  a  matter 
of  such  infinite  concern  to  every  one 
of  us  that  to  fail  in  our  duty  to  it  is 
to  fall  under  the  most  fearful  condem- 
nation ever  yisited  upon  a  creature  of 
God.  2.  The  possibility  of  being  called 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  an  ac- 
count, (a)  In  the  way  of  Providence, 
Multitudes  are  living  in  the  neglect  of 
duties  so  serious  in  character  that  if  a 
sudden  providence  should  disclose  the 
fact  it  would  sadly  impair  their  repu- 
tation and  standing.  Thousands  more, 


whose  deportment  seems  correct,  are 
indulging  in  secret  sins,  of  lust, or  dis- 
honesty,or  fraud,  who  would  be  driven  in 
disgrace  from  reputable  society,  and  per- 
haps shut  up  in  a  felon's  cell,if  the  secret 
were  once  disclosed.  And  yet  sin  will 
out !  Ooncealment  is  impossible.  Sin 
in  the  heart  works  its  way  out  into  the 
life  by  laws  as  fixed  and  certain  as  the 
laws  of  nature.  And  sin,  whatever  its 
kind,  once  taken  into  fellowship,  once 
given  a  foothold  in  a  man's  life,  will 
just  as  surely  and  inevitably,  sooner 
or  later,  work  its  way  to  his  exposure 
and  disgrace.  The  man  who  fails  to> 
watch  against  the  inroad  of  sin  into  his 
life— any  sin,  all  sin — opens  the  door 
to  influences,  temptations, that  are  sure 
to  work  injury,  and  it  may  be  ruin,  to 
his  good  name,  and  to  his  souL  (6)  By 
the  sudden  visitation  of  death.  To  this 
every  man  is  liable  at  any  moment  of 
his  life.  And  how  many  careless  Ohris- 
tians,  how  many  impenitent  sinners, 
€tre  thus  surprised!  In  the  midst  of 
health  and  life  and  plans  and  pleasures, 
the  summons  comes — and  what  conster* 
nation !  what  a  meeting  at  (jk>d's  bar  I 
Watch  ye,  therefore,  lest  at  the  coming 
of  thy  day  of  account  you  be  found 
Bleeping. 


March  18. — ^Watchino  iob  Soxtls. — 
Heb.  xiii:  17. 

While  specially  applicable  to  the  min- 
istry, these  words  apply  to  all  Ohris- 
tians,  and  hence  we  treat  it  in  its  gen> 
eral  application. 

Again  it  is  **  watch.**  On  almost  every 
page  of  the  Bible  this  divine  signal  i» 
held  out  to  us.  "Take  care!"  "Take 
heed!"  there  is  danger  at  every  step; 
there  is  duty  crowding  every  hour; 
there  are  eternal  interests  suspended 
on  your  every  move.  We  have  in  the 
two  previous  services  considered  the 
duty  of  watching  the  heart,  and  *he  duty 
of  watching  the  Ufe,  and  now  we  have 
the  nearly-related  duty  of  watching  for 
souis,  "They  watch  for  your  souls  as 
they  that  must  give  account."  God 
requires  of  every  man  not  only  a  true 
heart  and  a  holy  life,  but  also  a  oare  for 
the  souls  of  others.    And  this  obligation 
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we  cannot  erade.  In  making  us  social 
beings  and  placing  as  in  immediate 
contact  with  onr  fellows,  receiving  and 
giving  ont  in  flnenoes  continnally,  death- 
less in  their  effect,  God  has  made  us 
all  responsible  for  other  souls  besides 
oar  own  t  It  is  a  tremendous  thought, 
which  we  should  ever  carry  about  with 
us  and  ponder. 

L  We  may  inquire  vohai  Uia  to  watch 
for  souls  f  1.  It  implies  or  presupposes 
a  heartfelt  feeling  of  sympathy  with 
them  as  fellow-candidates  for  immor- 
tality, a  profound  sense  of  their  sinful 
and  lost  estate  while  unreconciled  to 
God,  and  the  necessity  of  winning  them 
to  Christ  and  a  life  of  godliness  in  or- 
der to  their  salvation.  2.  To  watch  for 
souls  is  to  feel  a  living  sense  of  your 
personal  responsibility  to  Ood  for  their 
salvation.  80  with  the  pastor,  the 
parent,  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  the 
friend,  the  neighbor.  There  will  be  no 
watching,  no  effective  praying,  until  this 
feeling  possesses  the  soul.  Souls  are 
not  converted  in  a  general  way.  It  is 
only  as  they  are  sought  out  and  laid 
hold  of  and  agonized  over  in  prayer  by 
individual  hearts.  3.  To  watch  for  souls 
is  not  only  to  feel  this  deep  sense  of 
responsibility  in  behalf  of  particular 
individuals,  but  to  make  their  salvation 
one  of  the  great  ends  of  life;  to  plan  for 
it;  to  pray  for  it;  to  live  for  it;  to  seize 
on  every  advantage  and  every  oppor- 
tunity to  accomplish  it,  and  never  to 
relinquish  the  task  till  death,  or  till 
God  has  given  you  the  desire  of  your 
heart.  How  many  souls,  thus  watched 
for,  have  been  won  to  Christ  by  gentle, 
futhful*  persistent  endeavor!  How 
many  others  have  been  plucked  as 
brands  from  the  fire  by  bold  remon- 
strance, and  loving  importunity,  and  a 
manner  which  said,  '*  How  shall  I  give 
thee  up,  Ephraim  ?" 

n.  Watch  for  Souls, — The  astronomer 
will  pass  sleepless  nights  with  his  tel- 
escope directed  to  the  heavens,  if  haply 
he  may  discover  a  new  star  or  planet, 
however  small  or  obscure.  But  the 
Christian  who  converts  a  soul  to  God 
actnally  plants  a  star  amid  the  glorious 
luminaries  of  heaven,  whose  light  shall 


never  go  out!  There  is  nothing  on 
earth  of  such  value  as  the  human  soul, 
**What  shall  it  profit  a  man,"*  etc 
There  is  no  achievement  possible  to 
man  or  angel  comparable  to  the  saving 
of  a  soul  from  death  and  its  exaltation 
to  the  kingdom  of  glory.  No  effort,  no 
sacrifice,  is  to  be  thought  of  for  one 
moment  when  such  a  prize  is  to  be 
won. 


March  25. — Jot  in  Heaven  oveb  Rx- 
PXNTiNO  81NNEB8. — Luke  XV :  10. 

What  a  declaration !  We  conld  not 
believe  it  if  Divine  lips  had  not  uttered 
it.  So  stupendous  is  the  event  of  a  soul 
saved  from  death,  that  it  causes  a  jubi- 
lee among  the  angels  before  the  throne  ! 

I.  Why  should  the  event  cause  such  joy 
in  heaven  ?  Angels  are  close  and  deeply 
interested  students  of  Bedemption. 
They  are  familiar  with  its  history,  and 
have  personally  witnessed  its  progress, 
and  borne  an  active  part  in  the  work 
from  the  first.  Hence  they  understand, 
as  we  cannot  do,  the  full  significance  of 
a  sinner  saved — and  saved  by  the  blood 
shed  on  Calvary.  A  sinner  in  heaven, 
redeemed,  washed,  crowned  with  glory, 
ascribing  it  all  to  the  "Lamb  of  God,*' 
is  a  sight  never  before  seen  by  angel 
eyes,  and  a  sight  which  thrills  their 
hearts  with  a  joy  and  rapture  before  un- 
known. 1.  The  event  is  a  reconciliation 
between  God  and  His  creature  and  a 
restoration  to  life  and  happiness  which 
sin  had  forfeited.  2.  The  sinner's  re- 
pentance is  infinitely  reasonable  in  it- 
self and  due  to  God's  government.  3. 
The  way  of  repentance  is  the  way  of  hap- 
piness and  life  everlasting.  4.  Repent- 
ance prepares  the  sinner  to  join  the 
angels  as  an  associate  in  the  joy  and 
bleasedness  of  heaven.  5.  The  salva- 
tion of  but  a  single  soul  from  this  lost 
world  puts  infinite  honor  on  the  Cross 
which  achieves  it,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  adds  new  lustre  to  God's  eter- 
nal law.  The  truth  of  God's  promise, 
the  efficacy  of  the  Cross,  the  precious- 
ness  of  redemption  from  death,  and  the 
awful  turpitude  of  sin  and  power  to 
kill,  as  exhibited  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind.nnd  in  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God, 
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are  just  as  dearly  brought  to  the  notice 
of  angels  in  the  con  version  of  om  sin- 
ner as  in  the  oonrersion  of  a  world. 
Hence  the  angels  joy  "over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth." 

Pbactigal  Applicatiom  :  1.  The  joy  of 
angels  over  repenting  sinners  is  an  em- 
phatic rebuke  of  the  apathy  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  matter  of  salration,  both 
their  own  and  others.  2.  It  is  a  power- 
fal  and  affecting  motive  why  we  should 
pray  and  labor  for  the  conversion  of 
sinners.  If  these  angels  could  take  our 
place  here  on  the  theatre  of  redemption. 


what  a  change  would  take  place !  What 
thrilling  scenes  would  this  earth  wit- 
ness !  What  a  harvesi  of  souls  would 
be  garnered  I  How  heaveii*a  arches 
would  ring  with  halleluiahs!  3.  The 
joy  of  angels  "over  one  sinner  that  re- 
penteth"  is  a  solemn  motive  that  plead» 
with  every  sinner  to  turn  unto  God. 
4.  If  "there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of 
the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth,**  it  follows  that  the  contin- 
ued impenitence  of  multitudes  under 
the  Gospel  must  be  a  continual  occasion 
of  sadness  and  grief  to  celestial  beings ! 


What  a  privilege  to  live  in  the  Mis- 
sionary Century  of  the  world's  history ! 
Before  its  dawn,  Protestant  missions 
were  so  rare  as  scarce  to  form  a  feature 
of  church  life;  but  since  this  century 
began  this  beautiful  web  has  been  ex- 
tending, farther  and  fiEirther  from  its 
centre,  its  radiating  and  connecting 
lines,  so  that  the  vast  globe  itself  is  en- 
veloped in  this  network  of  Christian 
love  and  labor,  glistening  with  heavenly 
dews.  While  ignorance  and  prejudice 
clamor  that  "missions  do  not  pay"  words 
are  too  weak  to  tell  either  the  force  with 
which  they  sway  and  mould  the  faith 
and  life  of  pagan  peoples,  or  their  reflex 
effects  on  the  Church  at  home.  One  of 
the  giant  minds  of  the  world,  who  has 
given  us  the  latest  and  broadest  ^uruey 
of  FnA^aia,rd  Missions,  Theodore  Christ- 
lieb,  after  a  score  of  years  of  study  of 
this  theme,  is  so  overwhelmed  with  its 
grandeur  that  he  compares  himself  to 
one  who,  from  a  balloon,  vainly  seeks  to 
command  a  view  of  the  position  and 
movements  of  an  army  whose  lines 
reach  round  the  globe. 

We  are  now  actually  living  in  the 
greatest  missionary  era  of  the  Church 
of  Christ;  during  the  Apostolic  age  the 
new  faith  flashed  through  the  Boman 
Empire;  in  the  mediaeval  age  it  here  and 
there  touched  with  its  rays  a  rude  and 
barbarous  people;  but  in  this,  the  age 
of  UmverscU  Missions,  the  most  distant 
and  destitute  are  approached  by  the 
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Evangel,  and  no  land  or  tribe  is  left  ta 
the  shadow  of  death. 

The  changes  wrought  within  these 
eighty  years  one  life  is  not  long  enough 
to  realize.  The  Pacific  Archipelago  so 
far  evangelized  that  those  islands  are 
now  radiating  centres,  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago  rapidly  coming  under  gos- 
pel sway;  British  East  India  a  gospel 
firmament  studded  with  shining  stars; 
Burmah  and  Siam  planted  with  the 
Cross;  China  being  pierced  by  Mission 
bands;  Japan's  ports,  sealed  for  three 
hundred  years,  welcoming  the  civiliza- 
tion cradled  at  Plymouth  Bock;  Syria* 
the  pivot  on  which  Oriental  Missions 
turn,  reaching  with  Christian  schools 
and  press  those  everywhere  that  speak 
the  Arabic  or  read  the  Koran. 

Africa  is  no  longer  the  Dark  Contin- 
ent; Madagascar  wears  the  bridal  gar- 
ments of  God's  people,  and  builds  a 
shrine  for  the  Cross  beside  the  throne 
of  royalty;  the  missionary  follows  the 
explorer,  rapidly  pushing  into  the  in* 
terior.  Developments  in  Paprl  lands 
are  not  less  amazing  than  in  Pagandom. 
Spain  welcomes  the  open  Bible;  th» 
McAll  Mission  in  France  equals,  for 
glory,  the  shame  of  the  massacre  of  the 
Huguenots;  Italy  free,  and  the  crosa 
set  up  where  the  crucifix  supplanted 
it  for  a  thousand  years,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Vatican.  Evangelization 
is  fast  coming  to  be  universal.  With 
rapidity  unexampled    in  history,  this 
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golden  network  of  Missions  expands 
and  extends,  over  the  realms  of  Pagan- 
ism, from  wuere  the  most  refined  fol- 
lowers of  Brahma  and  Baddha  dwell 
to  where  the  lowest  fetish-worshipers 
bow  to  their  mnd  idols;  oyer  the  lands 
of  Islam,  from  the  gates  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  west  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules 
and  east  to  the  heights  of  the  Hima- 
layas; and  oyer  the  dominions  of  the 
Pope  from  Mexico  to  Cape  Horn,  and 
fh>m  the  Volga  to  the  Vatican. 

The  guoU^  of  missionary  labor  is  as 
rarprising  as  the  ^uonti^y.  Beside  the 
▼ast  field  covered,  what  obstacles  have 
been  removed  or  surmoontedl  Had 
any  one  hinted  twenty-five  years 
ago  that  we  shoald  have  free  access  to 
the  natives  in  their  houses  in  India, 
and  that  even  in  great  cities  like  Be- 
nares and  Lucknow,  two  thousand 
senaTMu  woM  ht  open  to  European  la- 
dies to  teach  the  word  of  Gk>d,  the  pre- 
diction would  have  been  met  only  with 
ridicule. 

Within  these  eighty  years  missionary 
societies  multiplied  from  seven  to 
seventy;  male  missionaries  from  170  to 
2,400,  beside  the  thousands  of  native 
preachers  and  teachers;  converts  from 
50.000to  1,650,000;  church  offerings  for 
missions  from  $250,000  to  $6,250,000; 
Protestant  schools  from  70  to  12,000, 
with  nearly  half  a  million  pupils; 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  from  50 
to  226,  and  the  number  of  copies  circu- 
lated from  5,000,000  to  148,000,000.  The 
progress  secured  within  ten  years  to 
come  will  undoubtedly  be  greater  than 
during  fifty  years  past.  In  one  Annua 
ifira&Ut5  of  the  modem  history  of  mis- 
sions twenty  donors  gave  four  millions 
of  dollars,  and  more  converts  were 
added  to  the  mission  churches  than 
tbeic/io{e  number  of  converted  heathen 
when  the  century  began! 

PABT  n. 
HnsioNABT  Thekbs  Tbxts,  Eto. 

The  great  need    of   the  Charch, 

touching  the  work  of  missions :  1.  To 
know  the  facts  and  feel  their  force.  2. 
To  cultivate  a  habit  of  giving  on  prin- 
ciple rather  than  by  capricious  impulse. 


3.  To  send  out  men  and  women  as  liv 
ing  links  between  the  Church  and  th» 
mission  field.    4.  To  crown  all  else  with 
earnest,  importunate,  believing  prayer. 

It  is  reckoned  that  the  Chinese  em- 
pire con  tains  1,700  cities.  Within  these 
cities  lie  graveyards,  and  sometimea 
within  the  bounds  of  one  city  lie  over 
20,000,000  dead.  Yet  we  are  calm  andcon- 
tent  to  leave  such  millions  as  these  to 
pass  from  the  metropolis  to  the  ne- 
cropolis  without  the  knowledge  of  eter- 
nal life. 

Not  a  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament 

but  contains  some  missionary  precept 
or  promise.  Take  the  minor  prophets- 
as  examples:  Hosea  ii:23;  Joel  ii:28; 
Amos  ix:  11, 12;  Obadiah  21 ;  Jonah 
i:  2;  Micah  iv:  1,  2;  Nahum  i:  14,  15; 
Habak.  ii:  14;Zephan.  ii:  ll;Haggai  ii:: 
7;  Zech.  ix:  1;  Malachi  i:  11. 

The  assimilation  of  worsliipers  to- 

the  gods  they  worship.  Ps .  cxv:  8: 
"They  that  make  them  are  like  unto- 
them,'*  &c.  These  gods  are  powerless, 
perishable,  helpless,  lifeless,  carnal, 
earthly,  dumb  and  stupid.  Their  wor» 
shipers  become  as  senseless,  brutish, 
degraded,  as  their  false  gods  or  evea 
their  graven  images.  Compare  "  Walk* 
er's  Philosophy  of  Plan  of  Salva- 
tion "  and  the  k.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Beport  oa 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  p.  291. 

Wm.  Carey,  the  shoemaker,  the  pio- 
neer of  modern  missions,  himself 
translated  the  Bible  into  forty  tonguea 
or  dialects.  What  a  work  for  one  man 
to  do! 

Do  missions  pay  financially?   The 

total  cost  of  the  work  done  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  was  about  one  and  one^ 
quarter  million  dollars,  the  cost  of  six 
**  ironclads,"  not  one  half  the  expense 
of  the  tunnel  proposed  under  the  river 
at  Detroit;  at  Harpoot  14  congregations 
were  formed,  in  as  many  years,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $120,000,  which  is  oftea 
spent  on  one  church  building  at  home. 
In  India,  Christian  residents  defray 
one-fourth  the  expense,  seeing  the  value 
of  the  work  with  their  own  eyes.  The 
Cincinnati  bridge  cost  double  all  the 
work  in  Persia,  which  gave  that  land  70 
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schools,  90  congregations,  and  60  natire 
preachers. 

The  motto  at  the  Seneca  mission  : 

€HBIST  FOR  ALL  THE  WORLD  AND. 

The  motto  is  to  be  read  down  and  then 
backward. 

There  is  a  Cfilse  use  which  can  be 
made  even  of  divine  promises.  We 
may  take  prophecy  as  a  sedative  and  a 
narcotic,  rather  tnan  as  a  tonic  and  a 
stimulant. 

The  promise :  ^^Lo,  I  am  with  yon 
alway^"  reminds  ns  of  Henry  III.,  of 
Navarre,  whose  white  plume  was  the  in- 
spiration of  his  followers  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight. 

PART  III. 
Monthly  Bullbtim. 

China. — A  complete  list  of  the  Ohris- 
tian  missions  in  China  gives  387  men 
4md  420  women  missionaries,  1,311  na- 
tive helpers,  and  24,607  commnnicants. 
They  are  connected  with  16  British,  4 
Continental,  and  13  American  societies. 
Oross  outrages  have  been  committed  by 
the  Chinese  in  the  interior  upon  Chris- 
tians; both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
houses  of  worship  destroyed,  and  the 
dwellings  of  many  Christians  pillaged 
^md  the  inmates  driven  away,  fleeing  to 
Hong  Kong.  The  government  looks  on 
apathetically,  taking  no  steps  to  prevent 
such  acts  of  violence.  Mr.  Bagnall,  a 
colporteur  is  reported  murdered.  Mr. 
Ohapin,  missionary  of  the  American 
Board  at  Ealgan,  North  China,  reports 
that  the  war  troubles  have  not  a£fected 
mission  work  in  his  district  to  any  ex- 
tent. More  than  twenty  Protestant 
ohapels  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
Quang  Tung  Province, in  which  Canton 
is  situated.  No  chapels  in  Canton  are 
open  and  mission  work  is  about  at  a 
standstill.  [An  error  crept  into  the 
items  on  China  in  the  January  Bulletin, 
Dr.  Nevins  baptized  260,  and  Mr.  Cor- 
bett  348.] 

India. — ^The  railroads  of  India  have 
zenana  cars  for  the  use  of  the  native 
women.  Lady  missionaries  have  keys 
to  the  cars  and  travel  in  them,  improv- 
ing the  opportunities  for  preaching  the 
<jk>spel. — Indore,  a  native  principality 


in  Central  India,  is  the  only  part  of  In- 
dia where  missionary  work  is  restricted 
by  the  Gk)vemment. 

Japan.— Nowhere  in  the  Orient  is  the 
Snn  of  Righteousness  more  clearly 
dawning!  The  Mikado,  formally  abol- 
ishing the  rank  and  title  of  a  state 
priesthood,  now  permits  all  sects  to 
choose  their  own  spiritual  leaders.  This 
is  a  grand  stride  toward  freedom  of  con- 
science and  absolute  religious  liberty. 
— There  are  thirty-four  thousand  physi- 
cians in  Japan.  Hereafter  no  physician 
can  practice  who  cannot  pass  an  exam- 
ination in  Western  medical  science.  It 
is  proposed  to  establish  a  Christian 
medical  school  in  Kioto,  under  the 
patronage  of  different  missionary  soci- 
eties.— A  two  day's  preaching  service 
in  the  largest  theatre  in  Tokio  was  at- 
tended by  audiences  of  from  forty-five 
hundred  to  six  thousand,  and  many 
were  unable  to  get  in. — At  Kioto  certain 
priests  have  organized  a  "  National  Re- 
ligion Society,"  for  the  express  purpose 
of  opposing  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

CoBEA  is  to  have  Edison  electric  lights 
in  the  palace  grounds  and  buildings  at 
the  capital,  Seoul. — H.  N.  Allen,  M.D., 
of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission 
(Northern),  was  the  first  missionary  to 
.become  established  in  Corea.  He  has 
procured  a  fine  property  for  his  work 
as  ^  medical  missionary,  and  been  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  United  States 
legation. 

N.  A.  Indians. — Since  the  Presby- 
terian Board,  fifty  years  ago,  sent  out 
the  pioneer,  380  missionaries  have  been 
sent,  and  $560,000  expended,  beside 
the  half  million  of  government  funds 
passing  through  the  hands  of  the  Board; 
2,600  have  been  gathered  into  churches, 
and  twice  that  number  into  ichools; 
and  yet  some  would  rather  kVH  than  con- 
vert.  Gen.  Sherman*s  single  campaign 
against  the  Cheyennes  cost  $15,000,000, 
and  killed  MHy^  i.  e.,  it  cost  half  a  mil- 
lion to  kill  each  Indian,  while  it  cost 
less  than  five  hundred  to  convert  one, 
not  to  speak  of  the  additional  advan- 
tages of  Christian  schools  and  civiliza- 
tion. 

Thb  MissioNABTWoBEor  thbWobld. 
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— •*  The  Missionarj  Review"  farnlshes 
Another  year's  (1882-83)  review  of  uni- 
versal missions.  This  inolndes  the 
work  of  100  societies— 50  American  and 
<50  Earopean— and  gives  a  total  mission- 
ary income  of  $9,623,850;  of  which 
$3,420,613  came  from  America.  and$6,- 
203,237  from  Europe.  Ordained  mission- 
aries: American,  975;  Enropean,  1,780; 
total,  2,755.  Lay  missionaries:  Ameri- 
cans, 129;  Enropean,  549:  totnl,  678. 
Women:  American,  1,132  ;  European, 
1,080;  total,  2,162;  ordained  native 
preachers  in  connection  with  American 
societies,  ],102;  with  European,  1,241; 
total,  2,343.  Other  native  helpers:  with 
American  missions,  10,936;  with  Euro- 
pean, 15,420;  total,  26,356.  Communi- 
cants in  American  missions,  248,079;  in 
European,  396,715;  total,  644,794.  GavM 
ouer  1881-1882  as  follows :  income,  $656,- 
350;  ordained  missionaries,  26;  lay  mis- 
sionaries, 70  ;  women,  149;  ordained 
natives,  133 ;  other  native  helpers,  3,- 
^7;  communicants,  26,137. 


':i3i'l>:- 


AND  TEZ7S   OF  BECEKT 
LEADXNa  SEBHONS. 

1.  The  trial  and  triumph  of  Abimham'e  Faith. 
"TUce  now  thj  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac, 
whom  tboa  loveet,"  etc.— Oen.  zxii:  3. 
W.  F.  Gill.  DJ)..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

%  A  Wonder  Explained  by  Oreater  Wonden. 
"  Thou  drewest  near  in  the  day  that  1  called 
npon  thee:  tbon  Baidat  Fear  not" -Sam. 
iii:  67.    Bev.  C  H.  Spnrgeon.  London. 

^  The  Newspaper.  "  Then  I  turned  and  lifted 
up  mine  eyes,  and  looked,  and  behold  a 
flying  roll."  etc.— Zech.  n  1-4.  8.  E.  Her- 
rick,  D.D..  Boston. 

4.  Job's  Repentance.  "  I  have  heard  of  thee 
by  the  hearing  of  the  ear;  bat  now  mine 
eyes  seeth  thee.  Wherefore  I  abhor  myself 
and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes  " — Job  xlii: 
6.  6.    Dean  Yaughan.  D.D.,  London. 

6.  A  Pathetic  Plea— A  Funeral  Sermon.   "  Help, 

Lord,  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth;  for  tiie 
faithful  fail  from  among  the  children  of 
men.'*— Ps.  xii :  1.  Ber.  W.  H.  Lucken- 
bach,  Qermantown,  N.  Y. 

■6.  The  Aim  and  Influence  of  the  Sanctuary. 
"Thy  way,  O  Ood,  is  in  the  sanctuary."— 
Ps.  IzxTii:  18.  Bev.  D.  Schley  Sohaft;  Kansas 
City.  Mo. 

7.  The  Dream  of  Life.  **  When  the  Lord  turned 

again  the  captivity  of  Zion.  we  were  like 
them  that  dream."— Ps.  cxxvi:  1.    Thos 
Armitage.  D.D..  New  York. 

&  The  Beligioos  Instinct  in  Man.  '*The  spirit 
of  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord." — Frov. 
zx:  37.  [Man  knows  Ood  because  he  has  a 
religious  sense,  which  should  be  trusted 
tnd  trained.]  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.  New 
York. 

"S.  The  Law  of  Divine  Judgment  *'  For  where- 
soever the  carcase  is.  there  will  the  eagles 
be  gathered   together."— Matt    zxiv:   28. 


Alex.  Maclaren,  DJ)..  Manchester.  Eng- 
land. 

10.  Christ  First    "  If  any  man  oome  to  me,  and 

hate  not  his  ^ther  and  mother  ...  he  can- 
not be  my  diBciple."— Luke  xiv:  23.  Bev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

11.  The  True  Test  of  Character.    *'  Being  let  go, 

they  went  to  their  own  comjMmy." — Acts 
iv:  23.  [Every  man  belongs  to  some  com- 
pany. Restraints  of  work,  public  opinion, 
etc..  may  keep  him  from  openly  joining  it 
When  these  are  removed,  he  goes  to  his 
own  place.]  W.  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  New  York. 

12.  Do  the  Heathen  Need  the  Gospel  ?    "  Bise 

and  stand  upon  thy  feet  for  I  have  ap- 
peared unto  thee  for  this  purpose  to  make 
thee  a  minister  and  a  witness,"  etc — ^Acts 
xxvi:  1&-18.  Arthur  Mitchell,  D.D..  New 
York. 

13.  Mystery  as  a  Factor  In  Nature  and  Bevela- 

tlon.  "This  is  a  great  mystery."— Eph. 
v:  82.  Bev.  W.  O.  Bichardson.  Ph.D.,  Stan- 
ton, Tenn. 

14.  The  Name  of  Jesus.        "  And  he  called  his 

name  Jesus."— Phil.  11:  10.  B.  S.  Storrs, 
D.D..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

16.  The  Joy  of  the  Ministry.    *'  I  thank  Christ 

Jesus,''  etc.— 1  Tim.  i:  12.  [Special  rela- 
tions of  the  minister  to  Christ  Objects 
of  his  work:  its  implements,  its  results  to 
himself  and  others.]  Geo.  Alexander.  D.D., 
New  York. 

18.  The  Man  who  Made  a  Bight  Start  in  Life. 
*'By  faith  Moses,  when  be  was  come  to 
years,  refused  to  be  called  the  sun  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter."- Heb.  xi:  24.  T.  D. 
Witherspoon.  D.D..  Louisville.  Ky. 

17.  The  Visitor  at  your  Door.    "  Behold  I  stand 

at  the  door  and  knock.  If  any  man  hear 
my  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come 
in  and  sup  with  him.  and  he  with  me." — 
Bev.  iii:  20.  James  H.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Bome, 
N.Y. 


STJOaESTIVZ  THEMSS. 

1.  The  World's  Becognition  of  the  Value   of 

Beligion.  ("For  their  rock  is  not  as  our 
rock,  even  our  enemies  themselves  being 
judges."- Deut  xxxU:  31.) 

2.  Formal  Worship.    ("Then  said  Mioah.  Now 

know  I  that  the  Lord  will  do  me  good,  see- 
ing I  have  a  Levite  to  my  priest.*^— Judges 
xvii:  13.) 

3.  The  Question  of  the  Ages.    (*'Man  giveth 

up  the  ghost  and  where  is  ho?* — Job 
xiv:  10.) 

4.  The  Way  of  Perpetual  Sunshine.    ^"  All  the 

paths  of  the  Lord  are  mercy  and  truth  unto 
such  as  keep  his  covenant  and  his  testi- 
monies."— Ps.  XXV :  10.) 

6.  Special  and  Unerring  Guidance,    ("l  will 

guide  thee  with  mine  eye."— Ps.  xxxii:  8.) 
[Not  by  His  word,  providence,  Church,  but 
by  direct  Omniscience.] 

«.  Light  on  the  Perilous  Path  of  Life.  ("The 
Lord  is  my  light"— Ps.  xxvii:  1.  "Tby 
word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet  and  a  light 
unto  my  path.  — Ps.  cxix:  105.) 

7.  Conscience.    ("And  thine  cars   shall  hear 

a  word  behind  thee,  saying.  This  is  the  way, 
walk  ye  in  It  when  ye  turn  to  the  right 
hand,  and  when  ye  turn  to  the  left" — Isa. 
xxx:  21.) 

8.  The  Wolf  at  the  Door,  and  Who  will  Help? 

("  . .  .  Bread  shall  be  given  him;  his  waters 
shall  be  sure."— Isa.  xxxiU:  16.) 

*  9.  The  Everlasting  Unrest  of  Sin.  ("  The  wick- 
ed are  Uke  the  troubled  sea,  when  it  cannot 
rest . . .  There  is  no  peace  saith  my  God  to 
the  wicked."— Isa.  Ivii:  20,  21.) 
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10.  aococMlTe  FoM  of  SpliitiiAl  Life.    (*<ThAt 

which  the  pftlmenrorm  hath  left,  hith  iho 
locust  eaten;  and  that  which  the  locnat 
hath  left."  etc-Joel  i:  4.) 

11.  The  Experimental  Proof  of  Religion.  ("  Now 

we  believe,  not  beoanae  of  thy  eayinft  for 
we  have  heard  him  oiuMlTee*  etc— John 
iv:  43.) 

13.  The  Direct  Teat  and  Appeal  of  Love.  (**Lord, 
thou  knoweat  that  I  love  thee.'  —John 
xxi:  17.) 


13.  Oloaeneti  to  Christ    ("  Now  there  was  lean- 

ing on  Jestu'  boeom  one  of  his  disciples 
whom  Jesns  loved."— John  xiil:  33.) 

14.  The  Unimpeachable  and  All-knowing  Wit- 

ness. ("The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness 
with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of 
God."— Bom.  viii:  16.) 

16.  SafTering  for  Christ  a  PrivUege.     ("Unto 

von  it  is  given  (granted  ss  a  wtm'\  in  the 
behalf  of  Christ,  not  onlv  to  believe  on 
him.  but  also  to  snlfer  for  ms  sake."— PhiL 
i:39.) 

18.  Edifying  Speech.    ("Let  yonr  speech  be  al- 
ways  with  grace."— Col.  iv:  6.) 

17.  Perfection  and  Peace.     ("Now  the  Ood  of 

peace  .  .  .  make  yon  perfect .  .  .  working 
in  von  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in  his 
sight"  etc.— Heb.  ziil:  20.  91.) 

18.  How  to  See Onrselves.    ("Anoint  thine  eyes 

with  eye-salve,  that  thou  mayest  see.^— 
Bev.  iU:  18.) 

19.  The  Pledge  of  Unending  and  Omnipotent 

Love.  ("And  there  was  a  rainbow  round 
about  the  throne."— Bev.  iv:  3.) 


PULnT  DIOTIOM. 
Bt  AiiFBSD  Atbbs,  New  Tobx. 

LsT  me  try  to  pemaade  the  gentle- 
men in  oar  pulpits  to  use  the  pronoun 
fhait  where  now,  in  common  with  nearly 
all  other  English  speakers  and  writers 
—especially  when  they  are  careful  with 
their  diction — they  often  use  vaho  or 
loAom,  and  also  to  discriminate  in  using 
<^<and  to^ic^ 

The  advantage  of  the  preacher*s  mak- 
ing a  greater  use  of  ihoi  than  is  common 
are  three-fold: 

1.  His  diction  becomes  more  biblical. 
2.  It  becomes  more  idtomatte,  and  con- 
sequently more  easily  understood  by 
the  less  cultured.  3.  It  is  less  liable 
to  be  ambiguous. 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  use  the 
relative  pronouns  indiscriminately,  so 
far  as  co-ordination  and  restriction  are 
concerned,  the  meaning  oiaSihMX one  of 
the  following  sentences— which  are  all 
grammatically  and  idiomatically  correct 
— and  of  all  like  sentences,  will  be  doubU 
Jul: 

1.  These  are  the  master's  rules  who 
must  be  obeyed. 


2.  TheM  are  the  rules  of  the  master 
who  must  be  obeyed. 

3.  These  are  the  rules  of  the  master 
that  must  be  obeyed. 

4.  These  are  the  rules  of  the  master 
which  must  be  obeyed. 

6.  These  are  the  master's  rules  which 
must  be  obeyed. 

6.  These  are  the  master's  rules  that 
must  be  obeyed. 

Nos.  1  and  2  should  mean:  These  are^ 
the  rules  of  the  master,  and  he  must  be 
obeyed;  but  they  may  mean:  These  are 
the  rules  of  a  certain  one  of  several  mas* 
ters,  and  this  one  is  the  one  we  must 
obey. 

No.  3  may  mean:  Of  the  master's  rules 
these  are  the  ones  that  must  be  obeyed. 
It  may  also  menu:  Of  several  masters 
these  are  the  rules  of  the  one  whose 
rules  must  be  obeyed. 

Nos.  4  and  6  may  mean:  These  are  the 
rules  of  the  master,  and  they  must  be 
obeyed;  or  they  may  mean:  Of  the  rules 
of  the  master,  these  are  the  ones  that 
must  be  obeyed. 

Thai  is  properly  the  restricHve  relative 
pronoun,  and  which  and  who  are  prop- 
erly the  co-ordinating  relative  pronouns. 
7%at,  when  properly  used,  introduces 
something  without  which  the  antecedent 
is  not  fully  d^ned;  whereas  which  and  who, 
when  properly  used,  introduce  a  new^ 
fact  concerning  the  antecedent 

Whenever  a  clause  restricts,  limits^ 
defines,  qualifies  the  antecedent — Le„ 
whenever  it  is  adjectival,  explanatory 
in  its  functions— it  should  be  intro- 
duced with  the  relative  pronoun  that, 
and  not  with  which,  nor  with  u)ho  or 
whom. 

The  use  of  thnt  solely  to  introduce 
restrictive  clauses,  and  xoho  and  lohich 
solely  to  introduce  co-ordinating 
clauses,  avoids  ambigaities  that  must 
occasionally  come  of  using  the  relative 
pronouns  indincriminately.  This  dear- 
ly appears  from  the  following  examples: 

**  I  met  the  watchman  who  showed  me 
the  way."  Does  this  mean,  I  met  the 
watchman  and  he  showed  me  the  way, 
or  does  it  mean  that  of  several  watch- 
men I  met  the  one  that— on  some  pre- 
vious occasion — showed  me  the  way? 
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II  should  mean  the  former,  and  it  would 
mean  that  and  nothing  else,  if  we  dis- 
criminated in  using  to^  and  ikaJL, 

"And  fools  1M0  came  to  scoff  re- 
mained to  pray.'*  Does  the  familiar  line 
from  Goldsmith  mean,  And  the  fools 
that  came,  though  they  came  to  scof^ 
remained  to  pray,  or  does  it  mean  that 
some  of  the  fools  that  came,  came  to 
soofl;  and  these  remained  to  pray? 
Probahly  the  former  is  the  meaning; 
hot  as  the  line  stands,  this,  no  matter 
how  general  the  opinion,  can  be  only 
conjectured,  as  every  one  must  admit 
that  the  meaning  intended  may  be  the 
latter.  If  the  latter  is  the  meaning,  it 
is  clear  that  the  proper  relative  to  use 
Ik  fhoi.  Had,  however,  Goldsmith  never 
used  xxiho  except  to  introduce  co-ordi- 
nation, we  should  know  positively  just 
what  he  intended  to  convey. 

"It  is  requested  that  all  members  of 
Council  uiho  are  also  members  of  the 
Lands  Committee  will  assemble  in  the 
Council-room."  Does  this  mean  that 
all  the  members  of  Council  are  also 
members  of  the  Lands  Committee,  and 
that  they  shall  assemble;  or  does  it  mean 
that  swih  members  of  Council  as  are  also 
members  of  the  Lands  Committee  shall 
assemble? 

"This  volume  is  recommended  to  all 
geologists  to  toAom  the  Secondary  rocks 
of  England  are  a  subject  of  interest." 
Is  the  volume  recommended  to  aU  geol- 
ogists, or  to  stic/i  orXy  as  take  an  inter- 
est in  Secondary  rocks  ? 

"He  had  commuted  the  sentence  of 
the  Circassian  officers  \Xiho  had  conspired 
against  Arabi  Bey  and  his  fellow-min- 
isters—a proceeding  which  [that]  natu- 
rally incensed  the  so-called  Egyp- 
tian party."  Did  all  the  Circassian 
officers  conspire,  or  only  a  part  of 
them? 

"On  the  ground-floor  of  the  hotel 
there  are  three  parlors  which  are  never 
used."  Does  this  mean.  Three  of  the 
parlors  on  the  ground-floor  are  not  used, 
or  does  it  mean,  The  three  parlors  on 
the  ground-floor  are  not  used?  The 
latter  is  probably  the  meaning  intend- 
ed, but  as  there  is  no  comma  after  par^ 
kfr$,  the  former,  using  the  relatives  in- 


discriminately as  we  do,  is  the  meaning 
expressed. 

*'£rmin  Bey,  the  chief,  who  leaped 
the  wall  on  horseback  and  landed  safe- 
ly on  the  debris  below,  was  afterward 
taken  into  favor."  Here  the  language 
and  the  punctuation  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  Ermin  Bey  was  the  sole  chief, 
when  in  fact  he  was  only  one  of  many 
chiefs  that  were  present  on  the  occa- 
sion referred  to.  The  thought  intend- 
ed is  expressed  thus :  Ermin  Bey,  the 
chief  that  leaped  the  wall . .  .  was  after- 
ward taken  into  favor. 

"  His  conduct  surprised  his  English 
friends  who  had  not  known  him  long." 
Does  this  mean  aU  his  English  friends, 
or  only  those  of  them  that  had  not 
known  him  long?  If  the  former  is  the 
meaning,  then  toho  is  the  proper  rela- 
tive to  use,  with  a  comma;  if  the  latter, 
then  that  should  be  used,  without  a 
comma. 

"Agents  of  the  Turkish  Government 
are  trying  to  close  the  Protestant  schools 
in  Asia  Minor,  which  are  conducted  by 
missionaries  from  the  United  States." 
Are  the  Turks  trying  to  close  all  the 
Protestant  schools  in  Asia  Minor,  or 
only  a  part  of  them  ?  All,  according  to 
this  statement,  but  that  is  probably  not 
what  is  intended,  as  there  are,  doubt- 
less, Protestant  schools  in  Asia  Minor 
that  are  not  conducted  by  missionaries 
from  the  United  States. 

<*The  police  captains  who  yesterday 
visited  the  Central  Office  to  draw  their 
pay,  all  expressed  their  sympathy."  Did 
all  the  police  captains  visit  the  Central 
Office,  or  only  a  part  of  them  ? 

"The  youngest  boy  who  learned  to 
dance  is  James."  As  long  as  we  use 
who  for  the  purposes  of  both  restriction 
and  co-ordination,  this  means,  The 
youngest  boy  is  James,  and  he  has 
learned  to  dance;  or.  Of  the  boys,  the 
youngest  that  has  learned  to  dance  is 
James.  If  the  latter  is  the  meaning, 
then  that  should  have  been  used;  if  the 
former,  then  who  is  correctly  used,  but 
the  co-ordinate  clause  should  have  been 
isolated  with  commas. 

Neither  the  translators  of  the  old  ver- 
sion of  the  Testament  nor  the  revisers 
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of  the  new  yenion  followed  aoy  rule 
in  using  the  relative  pronouns.  They 
used  thai  very  much  more  than  it  is 
generally  nsed  nowadays;  but  they  used 
it,  together  with  the  other  relatives,  in 
a  hap-hazard  sort  of  way  that  greatly 
mars  their  diction.  In  the  old  version 
we  have  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Monnt, 
"Blessed  are  they  iU(d  moam,"  and, 
"Blessed  are  they  \Dh\ch  do  hunger;** 
"So  persecnted  they  the  prophets 
tMIcA/*  and,  "Whosoever  shall  marry 
her  tAo/;*'  and  worse  still,  in  the  same 
verse,  the  forty-fourth,  we  have,  "Bless 
them  thai  ourse  you,  do  good  to  them 
thai  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  iMicA 
deapitefully  use  you.*'  In  both  versions 
we  have  such  sentences  as,  *<Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect;**  and, 
"Thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret 
shall  recompense  thee.**  Now  he  that 
writes  such  sentences  as  these,  and 
punctuates  them  as  these  sentences  are 
punctuated,  is,  grammatically,  a  poly- 
theist. 

Who  and  vMch  are  the  proper  oo-or- 
d,\naixnq  relatives— i. «.,  the  relatives  to 
use  when  the  antecedent  is  completely 
expressed  without  the  help  of  the  clause 
introduced  with  the  relative.  Thus: 
"The  society  numbers  Qearly  twenty 
members,  toAo  (=  and  they)  have  given 
up  all  family  ties  and  devoted  them- 
selves entirely  to  religious  work.** 
"  The  choir  consists  of  about  sixty  men 
and  boys,  wAo  are  surpliced.**  "But 
some  of  their  friends,  \6ho  (=  persons 
that)  are  wealthy  and  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  did  not  like  to  have 
them  give  up  their  work  in  Boston, 
\ohxrh  had  been  attended  with  great  re- 
sults, and  urged  them  to  return,  yjohich 
they  consented  to  do,  and  they  will  soon 
begin  work  anew  at  the  old  church, 
uhxch  is  the  property  of  the  Society  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist.*' 

Here  are  some  examples  of  the  cor- 
rect use  of  tcAo,  toAic/i,  thai  and  toAom: 
The  heirs,  to/u>  are  very  numerous,  will 
be  present— i.e.,  all  the  heirs.  The 
heirs,  iMo  have  been  notified,  will  be 
present-— i  e.,  all  the  heirs.  The  heirs 
thai  have  been  notified  will  be  present 


— i.  e.,  only  those  notified.  The  heirs, 
iMom  I  have  seen  will  be  present — t.  f., 
all  the  heirs.  The  heirs  thai  I  have 
seen  will  be  present— Ce.,  only  those 
seen.  I  study  grammar,  toAicA  Illk  every 
much.  Give  me  the  grammar  ihai  lies 
on  the  desk.  He  struck  the  man,  to^— 
ue.,  a  certain  man— had  done  him  no 
harm.  He  struck  the  man  ihai—Lt,^ 
a  man  among  several  men— insulted 
him.  He  struck  the  wrong  man— the 
one  ihaX  had  done  him  no  harm.  Our 
house,  iMidi  is  bntlt  of  brick,  is  very 
warm.  The  house  ihai  is  built  of  brick 
is  the  warmest.  The  cat — L  e.,  the  spe- 
cies— %th\ch  you  so  dislike,  is  a  useful 
animal.  The  cat — t.  e.,  the  individual 
— thai  you  so  dislike  is  a  very  pretty 
one.  He  jumped  into  the  water,  toAidi 
greatly  frightened  his  mother.  He  at- 
tends to  his  own  aiiairs,  tr^'cA  is  the 
way  to  make  them  prosper.  The  man 
ihai  I  saw  is  tall.  This  man,  toAom  I 
know  well,  is  a  good  plowman. 

In  the  following  sentences  the  errors 
are  corrected  in  brackets:  "The  rich  de- 
spise those  to^  [that]  flatter  too  much, 
and  hate  those  \joiho  [that]  do  not  flatter 
at  all.**  -"An  ambitious  man  vnham  [that] 
you  can  serve  will  often  aid  you  to  rise.** 
"He  iiioX  feeds  man  serveth  few — he 
serveth  all  naho  [that]  dares  be  true.** 
"This  book  has  been  made  for  those 
to^  [that]  aim  to  have,**  etc.  "The 
people  to^  [that]  are  expecting,  under 
the  new  code  .  .  .  The  people  will  not 
consent,  under  a  government  loAic/i  [that] 
depends  upon  their  will,  to  adopt  the 
Sabbatarian  notions  loAidi  [that]  the  old 
Puritans  .  .' .  Yet  some  narrow  minds 
in  New  York  %Dho  [that]  still  think  .  .  . 
They  have  no  sympathy  with  those  iMo 
[that]  would  force  .  .  .  Then  there  are 
Jews,  vaho  do  not  feel .  .  .  and  tcAo  claim 
the  right  to  work  or  play  on  Sunday  .  .  . 
The  population  would  be  sunk  in  gloom, 
vikxch  would  be  a  source,"  etc. 

"It  is  necessary  for  the  proper  under- 
standing of  toAtcft,"  says  Prof.  Bain,  "  to 
advert  to  the  pecnliar  function  of  refer- 
ring to  a  whole  clause  as  the  antecedent; 
'William  ran  along  the  top  of  thd  wall, 
xxkich  alarmed  his  mother  very  much.' 
The  antecedent  is  obviously   not  the 
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noon  icofi  but  the  fact  expressed  by  the 
entire  clause.  '  He  by  no  means  wants 
sense,  wh^ch  only  serves  to  aggravate  his 
former  folly' — namely  (not  aenst  bat) 
the  cironmstance  '  that  he  does  not  want 
sense.'  '  He  is  neither  over-exalted  by 
prosperity,  nor  too  much  depressed  by 
misfortune;  which  you  must  allow  marks 
a  great  mind.'  *We  have  done  many 
things  \ohich  we  ought  not  to  have  done,' 
might  mean,  'We  ought  not  to  have 
done  many  things;'  that  is,  <  We  ought 
to  have  done  few  things.'  That  would 
give  the  exact  sense  intended:  '  We  have 
done  many  things  thai  we  ought  not  to 
have  done." 

I  now  beg  leave  to  consider  briefly 
the  cases  where  the  relative  is  governed 
by  a  preposition.  We  can  use  a  prepo- 
sition before  who  (in  the  objective  case, 
whom)  and  which;  but  when  the  relative 
is  thai  the  preposition  must  be  thrown 
to  the  end  of  the  clause.  '* Owing," 
says  Prof.  Bain,  *' to  an  imperfect  appre- 
ciation of  the  genius  of  our  language, 
offence  was  taken  at  this  usage  by  some 
of  onr  leading  writers  at  the  beginning 
of  last  century,  and  to  this  circumstance 
we  must  refer  the  disuse  of  thai  as  the 
relative  of  restriction."  "That,"  says 
Abbott,  "cannot  be  preceded  by  a  pre- 
position, and  hence  throws  the  prepo- 
sition to  the  end,  thus:  'This  is  the 
rule  thai  I  adhere  to.'  This  is  perfectly 
good  English,  though  sometimes  un- 
necessarily avoided." 

"  In  every  other  language,"  says  Dr. 
Campbell,  "the  preposition  is  almost 
constantly  affixed  to  the  noun  which 
[that]  it  governs.  In  English  it  is  some- 
times placed  not  only  after  the  noun, 
but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it, 
as  in  the  following  example:  'The  in- 
firmary was,  indeed,  never  so  full  as  on 
that  day,  which  I  was  at  some  loss  to  ac- 
count /or.'  Here  no  fewer  than  seven 
words  intervene  between  the  relative 
widch  and  the  preposition  for  belonging 
to  it.  One  would  imagine,  to  consider 
the  matter  abstractly,  that  this  would 
not  ftdl  in  a  language  like  ours,  which 
admits  so  few  inflections,  to  create  ob- 
scurity. Yet  this  is  seldom,  if  ever,  the 
consequence.    Indeed,  the  singularity 


of  the  idiom  hath  made  some  critics 
condemn  it  absolutely.  That  there  is 
nothing  analogous  in  any  known  tongue, 
ancient  or  modern,  hath  appeared  to 
them  a  sufficient  reason.  I  own,  it 
never  appeared  so  to  me." 

The  constant  placing  of  the  preposi- 
tion before  the  relative  tends  to  make  a 
writer's  style  turgid,  ponderous — some- 
times, in  fact,  almost  unidiomatic.  It 
makes  one's  diction  differ  too  widely 
from  the  diction  of  everyday  life,  which 
is  the  diction  much  the  best  suited  to 
many  kinds  of  composition. 

Here  are  some  sentences  that  show 
what  the  practice  of  the  Elizabethan 
writers  was: 

"For  I  much  me  the  freedom  /  wu  hem 

**  In  that  dumb  rhetoric  wAicA'you  tMke  un  </.** 

"  —if  I  bad  been  beir 
Of  all  tbe  globes  and  soeptrea  mankind  tewt  to,** 

"— tbe  name  of  friend 
Wkick  yon  are  pleaeed  to  graoe  me  wWL*' 

*'  —wilfully  ignorant,  in  my  opinion* 
Of  wbat  it  did  invite  kirn  to." 

«*  I  look  to  ber  as  on  a  princess 
/  dare  not  be  atnbitioui  qf.** 
"—a  duty 
That  I  was  bom  with. 

To  bave  no  screen  between  tbe  part  be  played 
and  him  he  played  it  Jw.** 

"Why,  tbere  is  not  a  single  sentence  in  this 
play  that  I  do  not  know  tbe  meaning  qf"^Ad- 
diion. 

••Originality  is  a  thing  we  constantly  clamor 
/or,  and  constantly  qnarrel  Mrith." — Carlyle, 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  relative, 
when  the  object,  is  often  omitted. 

"  It  was  not  one  with  which  he  could 
find  fault."  Better:  one  he  could  find 
fault  with, 

"  It  will  be  a  joy  to  which  I  have  looked 
forward  with  hope."  Better:  a  joy  that 
I  have  looked  forward  to  with  hope. 

"  Ton  are  the  first  one  to  whom  I  have 
unburdened  my  mind."  Better:  first 
one  I  have  unburdened  my  mind  to. 

"  The  man  to  lohom  I  refer."  Better: 
the  man  I  refer  to. 

"  Don't  whip  with  a  switch  that  has  the 
leaves  on,  if  you  want  to  tingle."  Beech- 
er.  How  much  of  its  idiomatic  terseness 
this  sentence  would  lose  if  changed  to: 
Don't  whip  with  a  switch  on  which  there 
are  leaves,  or  on  tohich  the  leaves  remain. 
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or  ffiym  wMeh  the  leaves  liave  not  been 
removed. 

The  more  thought  one  gives  to  the 
matter  the  more  one  will  be  inclined,  I 
think,  to  discriminate  in  the  use  of  the 
relative  prononns,  and  the  less  one  will 
be  opposed  to  that  construction  that 
puts  the  governing  preposition  at  the 
end. 
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No.  n. 
Sin. 

A  BAGiAL  DSFECT,  the  gtrms  cf  wfddi  are 
in  human  nature. 

A  startling  evidence  of  this  is  found  in 
the  un^orm  average  of  crime,  which  is  the 
flower  of  sin,  among  people  of  the  same 
grade  of  religions  culture.  Buckle  says: 
'*The  uniform  reproduction  of  crime  is 
more  clearly  marked  and  more  capable 
of  being  predicted  than  are  the  phys- 
ical laws  connected  with  the  disease  and 
destruction  of  our  bodies."  He  quotes 
Brown  '*  On  the  Uniform  Action  of  the 
Human  Will.**  to  the  eflbct  that  in 
France  the  proportion  of  crime  to  the 
death  rate  was  not  disturbed  even  by 
the  moral  convulsion  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  suggests  that  the  variations 
in  the  annual  statistics  of  crime  are 
only  parallel  to  the  variations  in  the 
operations  of  known  laws  of  the  mate- 
rial world  through  the  interposition  of 
other  laws  which  are  to  us  unknown. 
A  fearful  comment  on  Paul's  declara- 
tion, that  we  are  under  a  "law  of  sin 
and  death." 

Seneca's  observation  of  society  led 
him  to  the  same  conclusion  regarding 
the  racial  character  of  sin.  He  says: 
*' All  vices  exist  in  all  men,  but  all  do 
not  exist  in  each  and  every  man  alike." 
De  Benef  iv:  27.  *'  If  we  would  be  up- 
right judges  of  all  things,  let  us  first 
persuade  ourselves  of  this;  that  not  one 
of  us  is  without  fault."    De  Ira  ii:  27. 

Thucydides:  "All  have  it  in  their 
nature  to  sin,  and  there  is  no  law  that 
can  ever  prevent  this." 

Ovid:  '*  If,  as  often  as  men  sin,  Jupi- 
ter were  to  send  his  thunderbolts,  in  a 
very  short  time  he  would  be  unarmed." 


Dr.  McGonh  argues  the  universal  pre- 
valence of  sin  from  these  five  phenom- 
ena observed  under  the  government  of 
a  wise  and  just  God: 

1.  Extensive  suffering,  bodily  and 
mental. 

2.  Beetraints  and  penalties  laid  on 


3.  God  at  a  distance  from  man. 

4.  Man  at  a  distance  from  God. 
6.  A  schism  in  the  human  sonL 
Thx  tknacitt  or  simfulmxss.    liignot 

relieved  by  mental  cuUwre.  Says  Buckle: 
**  Neither  the  individuals  nor  the  ages 
that  have  been  most  distinguished  for 
intellectual  achievements  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  moral  excellence." 

The  art  centres  of  southern  Europe 
have  long  been  the  haunts  of  unblush- 
ing vice.  Irene,  the  beautiful  and  tal- 
ented empress  of  the  East,  deposed  and 
put  out  the  eyes  of  her  own  son. 

A  butterfly  holding  the  reins  which  lie 
upon  the  neck  of  a  dragon  is  a  carica- 
ture preserved  in  the  museum  at  Naples, 
representing  Seneca  endeavoring  to  re- 
strain by  philosophy  the  passions  of  the 
imperial  scapegrace;  Nero,  his  pupiL 

Thx  possbssiom  or  oxbtain  vibtuxb, 
even  to  a  remarkable  degree,  does  not 
crush  out  as  remarkable  vicious  ten- 
dencies. 

<*  William  Penn,"  says  Macaulay, 
**  for  whom  exhibitions  which  humane 
men  generally  avoid  seemed  to  have 
had  a  strong  attraction,  hastened  from 
Cheapside,  where  he  had  seen  Cornish 
hanged,  to  Tyburn,  in  order  to  see 
Elizabeth  Gaunt  burned."  We  know, 
also,  that  this  man,  so  just  and  honor- 
able in  certain  respects,  was  accused 
of  accepting  a  commission  from  the 
Queen's  Maids  of  Honor,  to  grind  seven 
thousand  pounds  out  of  the  parents  of 
the  little  girls  whose  teacher  made  them 
walk  in  a  procession  in  honor  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

Some  of  the  French  Communists  were 
Protestant  church  members. 

Amxthino  that  xxGirBS  THE  souii  is 
apt  to  awaken  the  sense  of  sin. 

When  God  8i>eaks  to  Job,  the  patri- 
arch, who  had  been  boasting  his  right- 
eousness, cried,  "Mine  eye  seeth  thee. 
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vherefore  I  abhor  myself"  etc.  Yet  in 
the  address  of  Jehovah  we  find  no  ref- 
erence either  to  Job's  sins  or  God's  ho- 
liness: it  is  simply  a  picture  of  the  di- 
vine majesty  and  power  as  displayed  in 
the  natural  world.    Job  xxxviii-xlii. 

Similarly  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  found 
ihat  in  the  solemn  grandeur  of  an  ori- 
ental night  which  awakened  the  convic- 
tion of  sin:  the  darkness  evolved  a 
spirit,  and  the  silence  became  articu- 
late, saying,  "Shall  mortal  man  be  more 
just  than  God  ?"    Job  iv.:  13-19. 

A  friend  writing  from  the  slopes  of  the 
Alps,  says:  *<  Grand  as  was  the  scenery 
About  Interlacken,  to  be  shut  in  by 
those  mighty  mountains  gave  me  a  feel- 
ing which  the  words  'very  depressed' 
would  not  express.  Every  sin  I  had 
committed  stood  out  before  me  almost 
as  big  as  the  mountains  themselves." 

One  telling  of  the  death  of  acomrade  by 
drowning,  remarked:  '*  I  never  had  any 
fear  of  death.  A  sermon  on  hell  awak- 
ened no  more  feeling  in  my  soul  than 
painted  fire  would  have  kindled  in  my 

body.     But  the  shock   of  poor 's 

death — the  first  strong  sense  I  had  of 
my  own  soul  and  of  a  Power  above  it — 
erasbed  altogether  against  my  con- 
science. I  followed  that  coffin  more  as 
a  spiritual  convict  than  as  a  mourner." 

Any  depression  of  spirits  is  apt  to  weight 
ihe  conscience.  The  Czar  Alexander, 
•on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  favorite 
daughter,  struck  his  forehead  and  cried, 
*' I  receive  the  Just  punishment  of  my 
-sins." 

One  overwearied  with  watching  by  a 
sick  friend  came  to  her  pastor  with 
the  story  of  her  awful  wickedness, 
though  her  life  was  of  rarest  outward 
purity  and  devotion. 

The  reason  of  this  maybe  given  in  the 
words  of  a  philosopher:  *'Man  is  built 
up  around  a  conscience."  The  core  of 
•every  one's  being  is  a  moral  substance. 
Whatever,  therefore,  so  jostles  us  as  to 
break  through  the  thin  and  brittle  shell 
of  commonplace  thoughts  which  so 
eloeely  environ  us,  excites  moral  sensi- 
tiveness, as  in  an  exposed  nerve.  Sin, 
being  in  every  heart,  "revives"  on  oc- 
casion. 


SiNHASLDcrrLBSSDKVSLOPMBMT.  Early 
sins  are  indulged  because  of  the  lure  of 
the  object,  but  with  the  reproach  of 
conscience.  We  at  length  become  en- 
amored of  the  sin  because  it  is  sin. 
The  Circean  growth  is  rapid,  and  we 
come  to  say: 

*'  Ah  t  where  shall  we  go  then  for  pleMure, 
If  the  wont  that  can  be  has  been  donet" 

Not  ooqMUOMAii,  bttt  habitual  sms, 
ifABX  CHABAOTXB.    Says  Tennysou: 
**The  sin  that  practioe  boms  into  the  blood. 
And  not  the  one  dark  hour  that  brings  remorse, 
'Twill  brand  as  of  whose  fold  we  be." 

Some  siNoiiB  sins  abb  j>badx^  to  the 
moral  manhood,  the  soul  never  recuper- 
ating after  them.  It  is  because  they  are 
committed  at  certain  crises  of  our  inner 
lives  and  mark  the  determination  of  the 
soul.  As  one  may  endure  a  sabre  stroke, 
yet  die  if  a  needle  enter  a  spot  in  the 
spine  where  the  nerves  which  move  the 
lungs  start.  Or,  as  poisons  taken  little 
by  Uttlewith  impunity,  make  a  cumula' 
five  deposit  which  at  last  acts  as  one 
fatal  dose :  so  a  single  sin,  apparently 
venial,  may  make  the  climax  of  sinful- 
ness. 

The  mibeby  of  thb  sense  of  sin.  Says 
Sophocles: 

*'  To  look  out  on  ills  tiiat  are  one's  own. 
In  which  another's  hand  has  had  no  shaie, 
This  bringeth  sharpest  woe." 

Bums,  in  prospect  of  death,  wrote: 

'*Is  it  departing  pangs  my  sonl  alarms? 
Or  death's  onlovelj,  dreary,  dark  abode  f 
For  guilt,  for  guilt  my  terrors  are  in  arms: 
I  tremble  to  approach  an  angry  Qod. 
And  justly  smart  beneath  His  sin-avenging 
rod." 
Sin   OFTEN  BBINOS   PUNISHMENT  OF  ITS 
OWN  KIND. 

Dante's  Inferno,  Canto  xii. : 
"Along  the  brink  of  the  yermilion  boiling, 
Wherein  the  boiled  were  uttering  loud  laments. 
People  I  saw  within,  up  to  the  eyebrows. 
And  the  great  Centaur  said  .  .  . : 

*  Tyrants  are  these. 
Who  dealt  in  bloodshed  and  in  pillaging.' "  etc. 

Plato  suggests  that  in  a  future  state 
souls  might  inhabit  the  bodies  of  those 
beasts  which  their  sins  made  them  most 
resemble. 

No  MAN  CAN  BID  HIMSELF  OF  THB  OON- 
8EQX7ENOBS  OF  SIN, 

Says  Hawthorne,  in  the  Scarlet  Let- 
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ter:  "And  be  the  stem  and  sad  truth 
spoken,  that  the  breach  which  gailt  hat 
ODce  made  into  the  human  soul  is 
never,  in  this  mortal  state,  repaired.  It 
may  be  watched  and  guarded  so  that 
the  enemy  shall  not  force  his  way  again 
into  the  citadel,  and  might  eren,  in  his 
subsequent  assaults,  select  some  other 
avenue  in  preference  to  that  where  he 
had  formerly  succeeded.  But  there  is 
still  the  ruined  wall,  and,  near  it,  the 
stealthy  tread  of  the  foe  that  would  win 
over  again  his  unforgotten  triumph." 
Says  Byron,  of  a  guilty  conscience: 

"  Then  is  no  power  in  holj  men. 

Nor  charms  in  prmyer,  nor  purifying  form 

Of  penitence,  nor  outward  look,  nor  Cm^ 

Nor  agony:  nor.  greater  than  all  theae. 

The  innate  torture  of  that  deep  deapair 

Which  ifl  remoFM  .  .  .  can  exorcise 

From  out  the  unbounded  spirit  the  quick  sense 

Of  its  own  sins,  wrongs,  sufferance  and  revenge 

Upon  itself." 

Seneca  says:  **Ko  one  will  be  found 
who  can  acquit  himself;  and  any  man 


calling  himself  innocent  has  regard  to 
the  witness,  not  to  his  own  conscience.'^ 
Deira  i. 

**  We  shall  always  be  obliged  to  pro- 
nounce the  same  sentence  upon  our- 
selves :  that  we  ore  evil,  that  we  hav& 
hem  evil,  and— I  will  add  it  unwillingly 
— that  we  shaU  be  evil."  De  Benef  i:  10. 

*<The  first  and  greatest  punishment 
of  sinners  is  the  fact  of  having  sinned.** 
Epis.  97. 

Sm  DULLS  THB  SPiliITU  AL,  AXD  XTEM  TBK 
ZMTELLKCTUAL,  MATUBS. 

Milton  says,  in  Com  us: 

"But he  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoui^ta 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid<day  sun." 

Sophocles  says: 

"They  that  do  ill  become  not  only  deat 
But.  even  thouf^  they  guBe,  they  see  notclear 
What  lies  before  them.  . . .  Folly  proves  itself 
Of  wickedness  true  sister." 

Paul  says  (2  Cor.  iv:  3):  **In  whom 
the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the 
minds  of  them  that  believe  not." 


FBEACHEES  SZCHANamG  VIEWS. 

'•Wett  I  U  it  now  jnMique,  tmd  you  wU  dandfor  your privOedget  wee  ibiois :  to  r$ad  and  cemmre,'* — 
Pbetaox  TO  Shauespkaxk's  Works.  1633. 


Christlaa  ConsdouneBS, 

Mb.  Editob:  Can  you,  occupying  as 
you  do  a  solar  centre  of  theological  light, 
turn  a  ray  or  two  upon  the  "  Christian 
Consciousness"  controversy,  which  is 
just  now  vexing  the  souls  of  those  of 
us  who  have  to  read  the  religious  peri- 
odicals? What  do  those  who  want  us 
to  take  the  Christian  consciousness  as 
our  directory  toward  true  doctrine  mean 
by  the  expression?  They  cannot  take 
the  word  *' consciousness"  in  its  strict 
philosophical  sense  of  the  knowledge 
which  the  mind  has  about  its  own  judg- 
ments and  affections,  for  this  can  have 
no  possible  relation  to  the  question  of 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  worth  or  un- 
worth  of  the  subject-matter  of  these 
judgments  and  affections. 

Do  they,  then,  give  the  word  the  sec- 
ondary meaning  of  immediate  knoujUdge, 
that  which  the  mind  has  by  intuition, 
and  would  have  if  no  outward  revela- 
tion had  been  given  ?  If  so,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  new  theory  would  seem  to 
believe  that  all  the  essentials  of  saving 


truth  were  really  within  the  human 
mind  before  Revelation  came ;  or  that 
at  conversion  the  intellectual  nature^ 
as  well  as  the  moral,  is  reconstructed, 
so  that  the  Christian  has  implanted  in 
his  mind  new  axioms  of  truth.  With- 
out this  latter  assumption,  the  new  the- 
orists would  give  a  more  than  poetia 
meaning  to  SchiUer*s  lines — 

*■  Not  wiihotd  thee  the  streams ;  there 

the  Dull  seek  them:  No  t 
Look  within  thee — ^behold  both 

the  fount  and  the  flow  I" 
—"  Wordt  qf  Error, "  trantUUed  by  Bulwer. 
If  this  be  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
« consciousness "  is  used,  can  you  tell 
me  any  work  in  which  these  immediate 
judgments  of  the  Christian  soul  havo 
been  enumerated  ?  If  the  discussion  is- 
worth  following,  it  should  be  practicaL 
For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  get  enough 
doctrine  out  of  my  conacioiumess  to  even 
salt  down  any  system  of  theology.  My 
consciousness  tells  me  only  a  few  things, 
such  as  right  is  right,  and  I  am  very 
much  wrong;  there  is  an  infinitude 
about   me,  an  Infinite  Being  over  it 
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toward  whom  I  most  have  some  inti- 
mate relationship  of  dependence  and 
responsibility,  etc.  Much  beyond  this 
my  religions  consciousness  does  not  go. 

Or  do  the  new  departure  men  mean 
by  Christian  consciousness  what  we 
common  folks  understand  by  Christian 
txpmtnce — that  which  comes  from  the 
Holy  Spirit's  confirming  in  us  what  He 
has  also  written  in  the  Bible,  making 
08  "know  whom  we  have  believed," 
"bearing witness  with  onr spirits,**  etc.  ? 
If  BO,  why  disturb  ns  with  the  novel 
nomenclature?  I  believe  that  Chris- 
tian experience  is  the  ultimate  test  of 
Bible  interpretation— i.  e.,  the  fuU  con- 
census of  all  the  genuine  experiences 
of  Christians  will  be  conclusive.  But 
do  these  brethren  mean  that  the  expe- 
rience of  any  Christian  will  be  the  limit 
of  the  religious  truth  to  which  we  need 
to  apply  our  minds  ? 

These  questions  may  seem  to  indicate 
obtuseness  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
but  your  Beview  so  often  turns  the  lus- 
tre of  brighter  minds  upon  duller  ones, 
that  I  come  to  it  hopefully. 

Inquibeb. 


Pulpit  Supplies. 

Not  without  good  reason,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  complaint,  on  the 
part  of  ministers  with  reference  to  the 
compensation  they  receive,  for  supply- 
ing pulpit  vacancies.  It  has  often  oc- 
curred that  a  church,  paying  $1,000  sal- 
*iy  to  its  pastor,  has  paid  a  supply  the 
meagre  sum  of  $10  per  SabbaUi,  and 
Bometimes  even  less.  Churches,  paying 
$3,000  as  a  regular  salary,  have  been 
blown  to  give  only  $12  a  Sunday  to 
their  supplies.  One  such  church,  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  paying  the  salary  just 
referred  to,  was  in  the  habit,  for  years, 
of  allowing  only  $12  a  Sunday  for  a  sup- 
ply, and  it  wanted  a  very  good  one  at 
that  price.  But  a  ministerial  member, 
who  related  the  fi&ot  to  me,  said  that  he 
was  ashamed  of  his  church  on  account 
of  such  parsimoniousness,  and  begged 
the  pulpit  committee  to  increase  the 
amount;  and  after  awhile  it  was  raised  to 
the  generous  fee  of  $15 1  Many  churches 
ire  in  the  habit  of  giving  what  they 


please,  and  not  unfrequently  the  con- 
tribution-box is  passed  around,  and  its 
contents  are  graciously  handed  to  the 
supply.  But  no  man  of  self-respect 
and  sense  can  submit  to  such  treatment 
without  feeling  that  he  has  been  de- 
graded— ^at  least  his  office  has  been. 

Thus  treated,  he  is  served  like  a  pau- 
per. Supplies  are  often  asked  how 
much  their  <*bill"  is,  and  their  reply  iB 
to  the  effect  that  they  will  leave  the 
amount  to  be  designated  by  the  com- 
mittee. But  why  should  not  the  sup- 
ply state  a  definite  sum  ?  Is  there  any 
more  impropriety  in  it  than  there  is  in 
saying  how  much  salary  one  desires, 
when  appearing  as  a  candidate  ?  I  see 
no  difference.  The  fact  is, those  who  sup- 
ply churches  have  rights,  which  should 
be  respected,  if  not  defended. 

Soriba,  N.  T.  C.  H.  Wkthbbbb. 


''Our  Criminals  and  Chzistianity." 

In  Secretary  Bound's  paper,  under 
this  caption  (see  Jan.  and  Feb.  Hom. 
Bevdew),  there  are  some  views  expressed 
that  seem  to  us  contrary  to  Scripture. 
He  pleads  for  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment,  using  certain  passages  of 
Scripture  which,  rightly  interpreted,  do 
not  bear  him  out.  He  affirms  that  Je- 
hovah has  declared  that  vengeance  be- 
longs to  Him  exclusively;  but  he  neg- 
lects to  mention  that  this  statement  is 
found  in  both  the  O.  andN.  Testaments 
in  connection  with  the  very  penal  enact- 
ments which  he  would  exclude  from  our 
criminal  codes.  The  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy which  says:  "To  me  belongeth 
vengesmce  and  recompense,'*  also  says, 
concerning  the  murderer:  "The  elders, 
of  his  city  shall .  .  .  deliver  him  into  the 
hand  of  the  avenger  of  blood  that  he  may 
die.*'  Nor  is  the  New  Test,  doctrine  of 
softer  mold.  True,  Bom.  xii:  19  says : 
"Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay,  saith 
the  Lord  ** ;  while  in  Boul  xi  v  :  4,  we  read : 
"  He  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain;  for 
he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger 
to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth 
eviL*'  It  is  necessary  merely  to  indi- 
cate that  the  words  "vengeance"  and 
"  revenger "  represent  respectively 
kx6iHTf6ti,  ixdtxoif    and   it  becomes 
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apparent  that  the  Bible  diatingiiiBhes 
between  private  revenge  and  jndioial 
execution,  that  the  Almighty  Judge  has 
ordained  that  where  the  ''shadow  of 
the  past"  still  lingers  in  the  crime  of 
Cain,  the  « shadow  of  the  past"  still 
«  ghall  linger  "  in  the  infliction  of  cap- 
ital punishment  for  murder. 

New  York  City,  Jamks  Cabteb. 


Xi^jnitioe  Complaiiied  ol 

In  the  Schaff-Herzog  fincydopedia  a 
great  injustice  is  done  a  respectable 
body  of  Christians,  numbering  nearly 
100,000,  and,  so  far  as  the  influence  of  the 
Encyclopedia  goes,  great  injury.  We  are 
given  eight  lines  all  told !  Ckmtrast  this 
with  an  article  in  Enc.  Brittanica  (Sup- 
plement) which,  on  the  whole,  is  very 
fair,  especially  as  it  was  written  by  one 
not   belonging  to   the    denomination. 


Ck>mpare  this  with  the  extended  space 
given  to  the  "Disciples,"  written  also 
by  one  of  their  leading  pastors. 

Bochester,  N,  T.    Gbo.  W.  Wbioht. 
Bbplt. 

The  "great  injustice"  to  the  Adven- 
tists,  of  which  your  correspondent  com- 
plains, was  discovered  long  ago,  and 
reparation  made.  In  the  Appendix 
(VoL  m.,  pp.  2581,  2582)  will  be  found 
a  much  longer  article  on  the  "Adven- 
tists,"  written  by  H.  W.  Carroll,  the  very 
man  teho  wrote  the  article  Advenlists  in  the 
Supplemeni  to  the  Ene.  Brit,,  which  Mr. 
Wright  states  is,  "on  the  whole,  very 
fair."  We  trust  that  he  will  now  exon- 
erate us  of  all  intention  to  treat  unfair- 
ly any  denomination. 

Samuxl  M.   Jaoksok, 
Associate  Editor. 

Bible  Eoiue,  New  York, 


EDITORIAL    SECTION. 

SEBICOKZO  CBmCXSH. 

A  Mon  who  write*  well  does  not  write  as  other  men  writ»—he  writes  in  his  own  wmjf:  he  f^flen  tpealm 
weU  when  he  speaks  badly.— Mohtssqxtisu. 

"The  Simple  Qospel "  in  Preaching. 

Ths  expression  is  liable  to  misappre- 
hension. A  young  preacher,  wearied 
with  work,  or  overcome  by  a  revival  of 
his  unconverted  laziness,  pushes  back 
his  books  and  says,  "  I  will  not  study 
any  more  this  week,  but  give  my  people 
some  '  simple  Gospel '  talk."  Half  edu- 
cated men  are  pushed  by  others  equally 
unwise  into  evangelistic  work,  despis- 
ing sacred  erudition,  and  trusting  to 
the  power  of  "the  simple  Gospel." 
Thus  the  expression  has  come  to  stand 
for  commonplace  thoughts,  strings  of 
trite  sayings,  threadbare  harangues— a 
torn  and  drabbled  fringe  basted  upon 
the  beautiful  robe  of  Gospel  truth. 
With  this  use  of  the  words  we  can  un- 
derstand a  saying  attributed  to  one  of 
our  wisest  men,  when  asked  why  the 
pulpit  seemed  declining  in  power — 
"Too  much  simple  Gospel,"  he  replied, 
by  which  he  meant  not  enough  suggeMt- 
ive  Gospel;  the  Gospel  in  platitudes, 
and  not  in   pertinent  application   to 


men's  oonscienoes  and  needs;  the  Gos- 
pel as  its  beams  are  turned  to  murki- 
ness  by  passing  through  the  dull  brain 
of  the  preacher,  and  not  flashing  with 
its  heaven-sent  glories  from  a  quick, 
deep-thoughted,  spiritually  polished 
soul. 

The  Gospel  is  a  deep  well;  the  sim- 
plest, in  the  sense  of  the  purest,  most 
refreshing  and  quickening  water  of  life, 
is  that  which  comes  from  its  deepest 
place.  He  does  the  best  work  who 
drops  his  bucket  farthest  down.  And 
this  cannot  be  done  by  careless  or  hur- 
ried study,  by  extemporizing  with  the 
remnants  of  a  poorly  fllled  memory; 
but  will  be  accomplished  only  by  one 
who  has  the  most  correct  interpretation 
of  Bible  words;  is  versed  in  the  cus- 
toms of  the  people  to  whom  they  were 
addressed;  is  skillful  in  his  diagnosis 
of  moral  and  spiritual  diseases,  that  he 
may  realize  the  subtlety  and  potenoy 
of  the  sacred  remedies  which  are  in  this 
inspired    Materia    Medioa;   who    has 
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learned,  by  protracted  meditation  and 
prayerfnlness,  the  mind  of  the  Spirit. 
A  distinguished  professor  of  philosophy 
and  political  economy  recently  re- 
marked to  the  writer  of  this  article,  that 
irere  it  possible  to  begin  life  over,  he 
iroold  spend  the  bulk  of  his  life  in  try- 
ing to  find  ont  the  fulness  cf  the  GospeL 
A  prominent  preacher  became  interested 
in  the  disputed  exegesis  of  a  certain 
text.  He  read  everything  he  could  find 
written  upon  it,  and  pondered  it  deep- 
ly. In  order  to  ** fix*' the  results,  he 
wrote  out  his  conclusions  and  gare 
them  in  a  portion  of  a  sermon.  He  was 
afterwards  waited  upon  by  a  member 
of  his  congregation  with  the  request 
that  hereafter  he  would  not  elaborate 
bis  sermons  as  he  usually  did,  but  give 
some  '*  simple  Gospel  talk  "  like  that  of 
the  preceding  Sabbath  1  Be  sure  that  as 
the  simplicity  of  Ghrist  was  from  the 
effulgence  of  His  greatness,  so  true  sim- 
plicity of  Gospel  preaching  will  come 
from  the  greatness  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  mind  of  Ghrist 


The  Art  of  Sennonizbig. 

Ad  essential  quality  in  an  effectlTe 
preacher  is  the  art  of  sermonising — that 
is,  the  ability  to  construct  an  orderly, 
logical,  symmetrical  sermon.  It  is  an 
art,  not  a  gift;  an  acquirement,  not 
genius.  A  sermon  is  subject  to  the 
same  conditions,  in  order  to  produce 
effect,  which  goTem  other  composi- 
tions. It  is  vain  to  expect  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  reward  laziness,  ignor- 
ance or  stupidity  in  any  preacher,  if  he 
have  the  time  and  ability  to  perfect 
his  preparation  for  preaching.  God,  in 
all  ages,  has  honored  skill,  ability, 
industry,  thoroughness,  in  the  pulpit 
Here  talent,  genius,  learning,  zeal, 
apart  from  these  qualities,  have  nerer 
accomplished  much,  and  never  wilL 
The  Gospel  is  a  rational  and  philosophi- 
cal, as  well  as  a  spiritual  and  divine 
system  of  truth,  and  it  works  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  mental  philosophy. 
A  disregard  of  this  fact  renders  nuga- 
tory much  of  the  preaching  of  the  Ohris- 
^an  ministry.  In  constructing  their 
aermons  they  are  not  careful  to  apply 


the  rules  of  composition,  as  do  our  ora- 
tors, lawyers,  and  public  lecturers. 
They  forget,  often,  that  their  business 
is  to  persuade  men  to  a  life  of  godliness 
by  every  art  and  motive  warranted  by 
Scripture. 

We  have  known  preachers  of  moder- 
ate ability  to  be  very  effective  preach- 
ers, because  they  were  s\q>erior  sermon- 
ixers.  By  study  and  application  they 
acquired  the  sacred  art  of  constructing 
good  sermons— clear,  logical,  compact 
impressiva  And  we  have  known  a 
much  greater  number,  noted  as  learned, 
or  brilliant  or  gifted  with  oratorical 
powers,  who  were  comparative  failures 
in  the  pulpit;  and,  mainly,  because 
they  did  not  construct  their  sermons  on 
sound  principles  of  rhetoric  and  men- 
tal philosophy.  There  is  all  difference 
in  the  world —other  things  being  equal 
— ^between  a  sermon  put  together  helter- 
skelter,  without  logical  form,  ill-digest- 
ed, a  confused  medley  of  ideas,  words, 
and  sentences;  and  a  sermon  built  upon 
a  sound  rhetorical  basis,  well  thought 
out  and  skillfully  put  together— simple 
yet  logical,  profound  and  yet  plain  to 
the  comprehension  of  all,  argumenta- 
tive yet  popular,  doctrinal  yet  intensely 
practical,  and  cumulative  in  its  sweep 
of  thought  and  power  fh>m  the  opening 
sentence  to  its  peroration.  The  fact  is. 
Truth  itself  is  orderly,  logical.  The 
mind  loves  order,  method,  progress, 
climax, in  a  public  speaker,  and  instinct- 
ively responds  to  these  qualities  in  a 
preacher.  Has  not  the  ministry  lost 
ground  in  this  respect  during  the  last 
thirty  or  fifty  years?  We  are  among 
those  who  believe  it  has.  We  fear  the 
high  art  of  making  and  preaching 
strong,  convincing,  telling  sermons  is, 
in  a  measure,  among  '*  the  lost  arts.** 
But  the  question  is  too  broad  a  one 
to  consider  here.  We  r^oioe  that 
Homiletic  works  and  studies  are  fiist 
coming  to  the  front  and  we  hope 
to  see  this  evil  remedied  in  the  near 
future. 


Sermozdo  Ddiverj. 

Where  is  the  preacher  who  is  satisfied 
with  his  own  delivery  of  a  sermon? 
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Show  me  one,  who  is  qnite  satisfied, 
and  I  will  point  jon  to  a  man  who  is 
very  easily  satisfied,  and  i%  consequent- 
ly, a  non-progressiye  man.  Erery  min- 
ister who  has  stamina,  and  a  well-poised 
ambition,  and  sterling  sense,  has  an 
ideal  before  him  which  he  strives  hard 
to  reach.  He  is  constantly  oonscions  of 
defects  in  his  delivery;  and  these,  many 
times,  cause  him  to  feel  discouraged. 
Tet  he  perseveres,  struggling  with  all 
of  his  might  to  overcome  his  obstacles, 
and  to  attain  more  nearly  to  the  ideal 
which  he  has  set  up.  His  ideal  may  be 
far  from  perfect,  as  some  others  would 
define  perfection.  Still,  he  has  an  ideal, 
which,  if  realized  in  his  own  practice, 
would  doubtless,  show  an  advancement 
in  the  style  of  his  delivery.  And  his 
advancement  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
ideal  which  he  has  placed  before  him. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  one  minister's 
ideal  is  that  of  a  calm,  dignified  repose. 
It  is,  perhaps,  quite  the  reverse  of  his 
natural  style,  with  which  he  is  dissatis- 
fied. He  sets  to  work  to  curb  his  im- 
petuous manner,  and  to  cultivate  a  pre- 
cise deliberateness.  Gradually  he  suc- 
ceeds. It  requires  a  series  of  mighty 
efforts,  and  intense  vigilance.  Still  he 
is  encouraged  to  pursue  the  discipline 
by  the  progress  he  has  made.  Another, 
however,  who  in,  naturally,  coldly  calm, 
has,  for  his  ideal,  a  fervid  deliv- 
ery. And  so  he  bends  his  energies 
in  that  direction,  with  more  or  less 
success. 

Now,  it  is  quite  questionable  whether 
there  be  anything  specially  gained  by  at- 
tempting to  reach  an  ideal  which  is  di- 
rectly opposite  to  a  man's  natural  style  of 
delivery.  The  effort,if  strongly  persisted 
in  must,  it  seems  to  me,  seriously 
detract  from  personal  power,  rather  than 
add  to  it.  At  the  same  time  there 
should  be  a  constant  cultivation  of  one's 
natural  powers;  and,  if  this  be  properly 
lone,  a  preacher  will  speak  naturally, 
and  not  artificially.  The  great  trouble 
with  many  preachers  is,  they  do  not 
speak  in  natural  tones  when  delivering 
a  sermon,  especially  if  they  read  their 
sermons.  But,  if  there  be  excessive  at- 
tention to  one's  delivery,  while  preach- 


ing, it  tends    to  decrease  his  pulpit 
power. 

Tho  O70r*Loii^  StnooiL 

The  common  criticism  upon  minis- 
ters who  preach  long  sermons  is,  that 
they  do  not  know  how  to  stop.  Some- 
special  observation  has  convinced  the 
writer  that,  in  most  instances,  they  do 
not  know  how  to  begin.  They  spend 
too  much  time  in  **  tapering  up  "  to  the 
subject,  rather  than   in  "tapering  oft '^ 

Of  a  recent  sermon  which  lasted  fifty- 
five  minutes,  the  following  notes  wer» 
made: 

(a)  Generalities  which  did  not  lead, 
directly  to  the  theme— 10  minutes. 

(b)  Direct  introduction— but  involv- 
ing some  extraneous  matter — 5  min- 
utes. 

(Ought  to  have  been  by  this  time  iik 
the  very  heart  and  heat  of  his  discourse.  > 

(c)  Exegesis — 7  minutes. 

(The  gist  of  it  all  was  contained  in  a. 
single  crisp  sentence,  which,  had  it 
stood  by  itself,  would  have  been  like  a. 
flash  of  light,  but  was  clouded  by  a. 
mass  of  controversial  references.) 

(d)  First  point — 20  minutes. 

(e )  Remaining  five  points,  with  grow- 
ing importance,  but  with  lessening^ 
time  given  to  each — 8  minutes. 

(/)  Hasty  ending,  showing  fatigue  in 
the  speaker  as  well  as  in  the  hearers — 
6  minutes. 

They  who  speak  extemporaneously 
are  in  special  danger  of  falling  into 
this  devil's  trap  of  wasting  the  best 
moments,  when  the  hearer's  attention 
is  fresh  and  alert  Some  spend 
much  time  in  warming  themselves  up 
to  the  work— taking  their  fuel,  how- 
ever, out  of  the  patience  of  the  listener. 
The  writer  once  heard  a  grand  sermon 
from  one  of  our  "imported  brethren.'" 
It  was  short,  sharp  and  decisive.  At 
his  request  it  was  repeated  before  an- 
other congregation.  But,  alas!  it  was 
not  the  same.  The  handful  of  gold 
had  been  spilled  and  in  picking  it  up 
the  preacher  had  gathered  several  hand- 
fuls  of  dirt  with  it,  and  only  by  careful 
and  patient  attention  could  we  sift  it. 
We   would  advise  young  preachers  to 
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compact  their  matter  at  the  beginning. 
Tbe  audience  will,  when  attention  is 
alert  and  cariosity  is  awake,  understand 
and  enjoy  sentences  '*  full  of  meat/'  the 
force  of  which  will  be  lost  to  them  as 
soon  as  tbe  mind  begins  to*  flag.  The 
first  fifteen  minntes  are  your  best,  if 
yoa  know  how  to  nse  them. 


Th0  Bight  Bendarisg  of  the  Text. 

[A  corespondent  aenda  as  %  critioism  on  a 
plan  of  a  aennon  given  in  the  Homilbtzo 
MosTHLT  (Not.,  p.  836).  While  not  admitting 
the  oorrectneaa  of  all  he  aaya,  we  willingly  giTe 
^pioe  to  hia  Tiews.— £d.] 

The  fundamental  principle  in  preach- 
ing is  to  determine  at  the  outset  the 
mind  of  tbe  Spirit.  All  the  preacher's 
powers  and  wealth  of  langnage  and  il- 
lustration should  be  called  into  re- 
qaisition  to  derelope  and  enforce  this 
thonght 

On  an  examination  of  the  context  of 
tbe  text  on  which  the  plan  is  based,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  apostle's  purpose 
is  to  encourage  the  Christians  of  Cor- 
inth to  cultiTate  and  exercise  the  grace 
of  giving  or  liberality.  In  order  to  the 
aeoomplishment  of  this  he  places  two 
forcible  inducements  before  them  for 
their  consideration.  The  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  grace  of  giving  by  other 
Ohristians,  those  of  Macedonia,  and 
the  condescension  of  Christ  to  human 
poverty  which  is  expressed  in  the  text 
He  refers  to  His  pre-existant  condition 
ptirposely  to  magnify  His  condescension 
to  poverty.  This  condescension  has  a 
two-lold  bearing:  1.  By  it  believers, 
impoverished  through  sin,  are  spirit- 
ually enriched.  2.  In  it  they  see  a  su- 
preme motive  to  induce  them  to  culti- 
vate the  grace  of  giving. 

llie  legitimate  subject  for  treatment 
would  be  Cknsixan  Beneficence,  The 
text  and  context  will  sustain  the  follow- 
ing plan: 

L  Beneficence  is  essential  to  Christian 
character.  It  was  essential  in  the  char- 
acter of  Christ  as  a  Savior.  Paul  com- 
mends  the  Christians  of  Corinth  for 
their  faith,  knowledge,  utterance  and 
love,  and  is  anxious  that  they  abound 
iQ  this  grace  also.    As  an  element  of 


Christian  character  beneficence  involves 
two  things:  1.  The  willing  mind,  exem- 
plified in  Christ,  **Lo,  I  come,"  etc.,  v. 
12.  2.  Proof  of  love.  This  is  seen  in 
Christ,  **God  so  loved,"  etc.,  v.  8. 

II.  Christian  beneficence  requires 
aplrUucU  enrichment.  The  flowing  stream 
must  be  fed  from  the  fountain.  Christ 
is  the  source  of  this  enrichment  This 
opened  by  his  earthly  mendicity,  and  it 
is  the  channel  through  which  his  riches 
flow.  1.  By  nature  the  believer  is  spir- 
itually impoverished.  2.  Important  to 
have  a  sense  of  this  poverty.  3.  He 
becomes  rich  by  vital  union  with 
Christ 

m.  The  pradiooZ  oufcome  of  Christian 
beneficence.  Knowledge,  utterance, 
faith  and  prayer  have  their  place  and 
relative  importance.  Beneficence  in- 
volves :  1.  The  giving  of  one's  self  in 
love  to  Christ — v.  5.  Christ  in  love 
gave  himself  for  us.  2.  The  believer's 
gifts,  according  to  his  ability,  flow  from 
this  devotion  of  himself  to  Christ  3. 
His  supreme  motive  is  Christ's  conde- 
scension. 4.  The  spirit  of  his  giving 
is  the  spirit  of  Christ 

Conclusion — 1.  The  personal  advan- 
tage of  beneficence.  Beflex  influence, 
V.  3.  Its  blcHsedness.  **It  is  more 
blessed,"  etc.  2.  It  is  a  duty.  How 
much  we  owe — how  little  we  do — how 
much  we  receive.  3.  Its  joy — in  be- 
holding its  fruits — in  transporting 
treasures  to  heaven.  4.  Pressing  de- 
mands of  the  times  in  Christ  work  for 
its  enlarged  exercise.  W.  B.  M. 


Discipline  thb  obzat  object  of  Edu- 
cation. —  Not  first  the  storing  of  the 
mind,  but  the  discipline  of  it;  not  so 
much  the  product  of  thinking  as  the 
pouser  of  thinking.  This  power  can  be 
obtained  only  by  close,  rigid,  continued 
and  connected  thinking.  Let  the  mind 
be  held  sternly  to  the  subject  or  pursuit 
regularly  before  it.  .  .  .  One  hour  thus 
fixedly  employed  is  worth  more  for  the 
great  purpose  of  study,  the  discipline 
of  the  mind, the  acquiring  of  the  power 
of  attention,  than  five  hours  of  loose  and 
intermittent  thought. — Db,  Gxobgx 
Shepabd. 
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EIKTS  iLT  TBS  XSAmKC^  OF  TS2R^ 

(3>real  Oot^Ui;  Mm  ^TMl  datibl  Med  m> 


Christiiii  Ooltare. 

Tbx  Manunkssof  Christ. 

BfhM  the  Man,— John  xix:  5. 

See  '*  Eooe  Homo^"  by  Dr.  Fuker. 

•'Gbbibtiamitt,*'  says  ThomasHnghes, 
<*ha8  been  embraced  by  the  wisest, 
purest,  strongest,  noblest  men  the  world 
ever  Raw. 

jP.  W.  Bobertson  says:  •<  There  is  bat 
one  Man  in  the  long  roll  of  ages  that  we 
can  love  without  disappointment,  and 
worship  without  idolatry — the  Man 
Christ  Jesns.'* 

Yonng  men,  despise  not  the  religion 
of  Jesns  Christ  I  It  is  not  for  weak 
womanhood  alone.  His  Teachings  are 
grander  than  hnman  philosophies— than 
Nature's  revelations.  His  Life  has  not 
a  parallel  for  parity,  nobleness,  eleva- 
tion, in  all  the  history  of  hamanity. 
The  aspiration  which  brings  yon  to 
Him,  as  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East  came, 
is  better  than  the  highest  genias:  it  is 
the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  Divine 
Wisdom. 


Matohlbss  YnKTUB  OF  Speech. 
If  any  man  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is 

a  perfect  man, — James  iii:  2. 

"/Spefc^"  says  Carlyle,  "is  silvern; 
eilence  is  golden.*' 

It  is  very  diffloalt  to  speak  of  oar- 
selves  and  not  be  vain  and  betray  ego- 
tism, which  always  offends.  It  is  equal- 
ly difficult  to  speak  of  others  without 
slander  and  injury  to  feeling  or  char- 
acter. 

We  read  of  our  great  Exemplar  on  a 
memorable  occasion,  even  when  ap- 
pealed to,  "  He  answered  him  nothing.** 

It  is  said  that  General  Johnson,  of 
Confederate  fame,  scorned  to  refute  his 
calumniators.  He  looked  forward  to  a 
victory  at  Shiloh  as  his  only  vindica- 
tion. 


"Masteblt  iNAcnviTK.** 
Th^  sirengih  ie  to  sit  5^.~Isa. 


7. 


Said  the  Duke  of  Wellington:  "When 
I  cannot  do  what  I  would,  I  do  noth- 
ing. 

The  most  effectual  way  of  deliverance 


often  is,  to  *'  stand  still  and  see  the  sal- 
vation of  Qod.** 


Btrival  Sttrrica. 

Mnn>*AFFECTEi>  bt  Matteb. 
Who  can  aland  b^ore  hie  ooU?— Psalm 

cxlvii:  17. 

Only  those  who 

L  Walk  in  the  «uii— that  is,  Christ. 
This  glorious  Sun  of  Bighteoosness 
will  warm  and  comfort. 

II.  Qme  to  the  fire.  That  is,  the  Word. 
••  Is  not  my  word  like  Are  T* 

ni.  Keep  in  motion.  Stirring  up  our- 
selves and  the  gift  and  grace  of  God 
inns. 

rV.  OuUivate  Christian  commwnion. 
How  can  one  be  warm  alone? 

lU%tstrations,—l^a.po\eoTi*8  invasion  of 
Bussia.  One  night's  snow  was  the  wind- 
ing-sheet of  an  army. 

St.  Bernard  dogs  and  Alpine  travelers. 

Extreme  cold  disposes  to  sleep;  if 
yielded  to,  death  ensues.  Dr.  Soores- 
by,  e.  g..  ect, 

Indians  kindle  fires  by  rubbing  twa 
pieces  of  wood  rapidly  together. 

Mutual  Helffuuvebs. 
His  not  good  thai  the  man  should  be  aione^ 

—Gen.  ii:  18. 
**  Tbe  world  was  ssd.  the  guden  was  a  wild. 

And  man  a  hermit  was  till  woman  smiled. " 

The  life  of  either,  alone,  may  be  a 
mdody ;  united,  they  become  a  harmony. 

There  is  a  great  truth  here,  applicable 
to  a  thousand  subjects  both  of  a  social 
and  religious  character. 


Funeral  Serrice. 

A  SUBPRISIMO  GliOBT. 

B  shaU  come  to  pass  that  at  evening  time  U 

shall  he  Hght.^Zeoh.  xiv:  7. 

The  prophet  refers  to  spiritual,  not 
naturai  light;  and  his  prophecy  is,  thai 
in  the  experience  of  the  believer  in 
Christ,  when,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  he  may  expect  Fpiritual  dark- 
ness, behold  ligbt ! 

And  the  experience  and  testimony  of 
Christians  in  every  age  and  condition 
of  life,  and  especially  in  death,  abun- 
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dftDtly  confirm  and  fulfil  the  prophecy. 
Look  at  a  few  particulars. 

L  A  long  and  fearfal  sickness  over- 
takes the  child  of  God.  A  fearfal  dark- 
ness gathers  in  his  sick  chamber.  Wife 
and  children  are  dependent  npon 
him.  As  weeks  and  months  painfully 
wear  away  the  gloom  deepens.  Sun, 
moon  and  stars,  one  by  one  go  out. 
When,  in  the  course  of  nature,  he  faces 
death,  suddenly  the  clouds  disperse  and 
the  chastened  soul  rejoices  in  a  light  of 
peace  and  joy  full  of  heayen,  and  goes 
forth,  as  it  were,  redeemed  from  the 
graTe. 

2.  It  is  true  of  the  whole  disdpUne  of 
l^e.  The  reference  is  to  the  end;  at 
evening,  etc  A  long  and  weary  pilgrim- 
age may  have  to  be  taken;  a  seyere  and 
oft-repeated  series  of  sorrows,  losses, 
disappointments,  first  be  endured.  The 
light  does  not  flash  on  him  at  the  begin- 
ning; submission  does  not  come  with 
the  first  use  of  the  rod.  No;  he  must  go 
through  the  scene — ^wear  out  the  time 
of  discipline— endure  to  the  end.  And, 
if  he  endure,  just  when  the  darkness 
seems  to  be  settling  down  upon  him, 
and  the  last  ray  of  joy  and  hope  seems 
about  to  be  quenched,  at  (he  evening  time 


U  becomes  light!  "The  bruised  reed  will 
he  not  break;  the  smoking  flax  will  he 
not  quench." 

3.  Millions  of  decAhbeds  bear  glorious 
testimony  to  this  truth.  Instead  of  a 
great  darkness,  celestial  radiance  !  In- 
stead of  dismay,  a  peace  unspeakable  I 
Instead  of  terror  and  despair,  a  shout 
of  victory  that  shakes  the  gates  of  hell ! 
They  died  in  a  blaze  of  light;  died  more 
happy  than  had  they  lived,  wondering  at 
their  own  composure  and  faith.  At  eve- 
ning  timey  to  them  began  the  davm  of  ever- 
UuHngday! 

Pbbsemt  Mtstzbies:  Futttbb  Solutions. 

What  1  do  thou  knovoest  not  noto,  but  thou 
shaU  know  fiereafler.— John  xiii:  7. 

"God's  providences,"  says  the  godly 
Flarel,  "like  the  Hebrew  letters,  are 
often  to  be  read  backward."^ 

Sense  doubts,  while  faith  does. 

The  one  questions  while  the  other 
obeys. 

The  one  must  reason  out  all  mysteries, 
all  God's  ways,  while  the  other  can 
take  them  on  trust 

"Though  no  affliction  for  the  present 
seemeth  joyous,  but  grievous,  neverthe- 
less, (tflerwardt"  etc 


LZVUTO  ISSUES  FOB  PTJLFIT  TBEATHSNT. 

It  it  earier  to  divorce  tmUight  and  hecU  than  to  tqaarcUe  moralitjf  and  religion. 


The  Sabbath  Qaestion. 

Okrittianit^  ktu  given  tuthe  ScMxUh,  the  jubilee 
^  tte  wAole  toorfd^  yahoe^UgHdamntyodcomeaiikt 
Mo  tte  dotef  of  ike  pkHoeopker,  into  the  garret  qf 
M4  cmd  into  pri$on  cells,  and  everywhere  tuggeslM, 
even  to  the  vile,  the  dignity  qf  sptriteaZ  })eing.— 
Ealpb  Waux)  EKXnaoN. 

The  Sabbath  vjos  made  for  man, — Mark 

ii:27. 

It  is  manifest  to  the  careful  observer 
that  the  Sabbath  Question  is  to  be,  in 
the  near  future,  one  of  the  decisive 
battlefields  between  the  friends  and  en- 
emies of  Evangelical  Christianity.  It 
is  to-day  even  a  graver  question  than 
any  which  excites  the  theological  world; 
for  its  relations  are  world-wide;  and  it 
also  interests  and  moves  the  masses,  es- 
pecially the  entire  working  class  and 
pleasure  seekers,  as  no  other  question 
does.  Already  the  conflict  has  begun. 
Agencies,  forces,  influences,  of  all  kinds 


are  combining  and  drilling  their  forces 
for  a  grand  assault,  all  along  the  line, 
on  the  Puritan  Sabbath;  and  though  aa 
yet  there  has  been  only  a  little  skir- 
mishing  here  and  there,  there  is  reason 
for  serious  alarm  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  the  Sabbath. 

I.  Let  us  glance  at  what  is  doing  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Sabbath:  1.  The 
greatest  danger  of  all  is  the  loidty  which 
prevails  in  theRtmily,  The  change  which 
fifty  years  have  wrought,  even  in  New 
England  households,  is  a  sad  and  start- 
ling one.  The  swing  from  over-rigid 
discipline  has  been  way  over  to  extreme 
laxity  or  liberalism,  in  its  observance^ 
You  see  it  in  the  custom  of  going  to 
Ghurch  but  once  on  Sunday,  in  callings 
visiting,  and  traveling  on  Sunday,  and 
in  many  other  ways,  even  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  Church.    Here  the 
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noorkqf  rtform  muai  hegin,    2.  The  in- 
road of  foreigneni  in  Buoh  gpreat  num- 
bers is  a  standing  menace  to  ns.    They 
bring  the  old  world  Sunday  with  them 
(a  day  of  pleasure),  and  everywhere,  in 
city,  and  ooantry,  they  cant  their  influ- 
ence against  the  American  Sanday.    3. 
Adverse  legislation,  and  the  pemioions 
example  of  those  in  authority  in  truck- 
ling to  a  false  public  sentiment.    Every 
year  legislation  is  sought  tending  to 
destroy  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  and 
make  it  a    day  of  mere  pleasure  and 
vicious  indulgence,  and  the  clamor  of 
politicians,   and  the  foreign   element« 
and  the  rum  interest,  and  infidel  intol- 
erance, waxes  louder  and  louder.  Hence 
the  desperate  efforts  to  get  rid  cf  our 
laws  restraining  the  Sunday  traffic^  espe- 
cially liquor   selling.      Hence  also  the 
opening  of  museums  and  libraries,  and 
converting  our  public  parks  into  places 
of  Sunday  entertainment.   4.  And,  back 
of  all  this  and  many  other  active  hostile 
agencies,   the   Oreat    Liquor  Power    of 
the  country,  with  its  money  and  its  or- 
ganized forces,  is  the  deadly  enemy  of 
the  Sabbath.    It  would  fain  blot   out 
the  day.     It  interferes  with  its  accur- 
sed   trade     and     profits.     It     would 
have  all  restrictions  removed,  and  free 
and  full  scope  given  to  beastly  indul- 
gence.   And  the  fact  is  notorious  that 
its  money  is   freely  given,  its  efforts 
put  forth,  to  defeat  all  legislation  and  all 
other  attempts  to  improve  the  observ- 
ance of  Sunday  on  the  part  of  its  friends. 
Bum  and  the  enemies  of  the  Sabbath 
are  leagued  together  for  its  overthrow. 
II.  In  view  of  such  a  condition  of 
things  it  is  imperative  that   all  who 
reverence  the  Sabbath  and  desire  to 
preserve  it,  must  sound  the  alarm  and 
rally  to  the  support  of  all  wise  meas- 
ures to  defeat  the  designs  of  its  ene- 
mies and  create  a  right  public  senti- 
ment.    The  true   law  of   the  Sabbath 
must  be  restored  in  the  family.     The 
Sunday-school  power  must  be  enlisted 
in  the  cause.    The  pulpit  of  the  land 
must  be   stirred    up  to  -give   forth  a 
mighty  blast.  The  religions  press  must 
give  out  no  uncertain  sound.    As  far  as 
possible  the  better  class  of  our  secular 


newspapers  must  be  persuaded  to  lend 
a  helping  hand,  when  our  dearest  in- 
terests as  a  nation  are  imperilled.  Our 
legislatures  must  be  jealously  watched, 
to  prevent  assault  from  such  a  source, 
and  wherever  practicable  its  action 
sought  in  defence  of  this  great  bulwark 
of  Ghristianity.  Gitisens*  Leagues 
■hould  be  formed  in  every  city  and 
town  to  see  to  it  that  our  Sabbath  laws 
respecting  the  sale  of  liquor,  confec- 
tion ery,  gambling,  and  the  like,  are 
rigidly  enforced.  And  all  possible  aid 
should  be  given  to  those  who  are  seek- 
ing to  enlighten  the  public  mind  and 
keep  the  sacred  day  from  profanation. 
A  book  just  published  in  New  York, 
called  *'The  Sabbath  for  Man,*'  con- 
tains a  vast  amount  of  information  and 
facts,  statistics,  correspondence,  ap- 
peals, arguments,  etc.,  on  the  Sabbath 
Question,  as  it  stands  to-day  through- 
out Christendom,  that  sheds  much 
light  on  the  matter,  and  we  wish  it 
might  obtain  universal  circulation. 

Saying  the  Children. 

Bis  not  the  xoiU  of  your  Father  who  is  in 

heaven,  that  one  of  these  lilUe  ones  should 

peri«^— Matt,  xviii:  14. 

Among  the  children's  u>orst  foes  are  in- 
toxicating drinks  and  smoking!  Tens  of 
thousands  of  them  are  in  imminent 
peril—are  already  on  the  road  to  ruin, 
temporal  and  eternal !  And  ^et  parents 
fail  to  take  the  alarm — ^remain  in  seem- 
ing ignorance  of  the  appalling  fact — 
and  in  a  multitude  of  instances  hold 
out  the  temptation  to  them! 

The  fact  that  the  peril  exists,  that  in- 
toxication among  children  and  youth  is 
fearfully  on  the  increase,  and  that  the 
use  of  tobacco,  especially  cigarettes,  is 
fast  poisoning  the  rising  generation,  is 
common  matter  of  observation.  The 
latter  habit  is  becoming  fearfully  preva- 
lent among  us.  And  yet  see  what  one 
of  the  highest  medical  authorities  of 
London,  Dr.  Pope,  Prof,  of  Hygiene  of 
the  Health  Society  says: 

"  No  boy  ought  to  be  Buffered  to  touch  to- 
bacco. The  oil  which  is  distilled  from  the  to- 
bacco leaf  in  smoking  is  of  an  acrid  and  most 
poisonous  nature,  producing  a  sensation  of  burn- 
ing in  the  mouth,  and  paralsrzing  particularly 
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tbe  ipioAl  cord  and  motor  nerves,  while  the  nic* 
otlne— another  oil,  but  yoUtile— affects  more  di- 
nctljr  the  heart  through  the  brain  itself. 
Tliere  is  this  undoubted  fact  also-— nothing  can 
he  more  pemicioua  for  boys  and  growing  youths 
tiian  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  of  its  forms. 
There  can  be  no  hesitation  about  this  matter ;  it 
points  directly  to  physical  degeneration,  and  is 
inrobsbly  the  greatest  source  of  physical  evil 
that  the  next  generation  will  have  to  lament 
fioTs.  it  is,  indeed,  a  deadly  poison  to  you  1  It 
stunts  your  growth ;  it  destroys  your  stomach, 
which  should  be  organizing  your  food  Into  flesh 
and  blood :  it  blunts  your  brains,  which  should 
he  brilliant  and  active ;  and  it  threatens  your 
very  manhood." 

Facts  and  statistios  are  oomiDg  to 
light  and  being  gathered  up  in  reference 
to  the  early  formation  of  drinking 
habits  that  are  soffioient  to  astound  and 
startle  the  whole  community,  and  soand 
an  alarm  in  ejery  honsehold.  We  have 
space  only  for  the  following  statistics, 
which  are  kindly  furnished  by  Miss 
Lucy  M.  HaU,  Superintendent  of  **  The 
Beformatory  Prison  for  Women,"  at 
Sherburne,  Mass. : 

"Of  a04  inebriate  women  examined  for  an 
especial  group  of  statistics,  133  were  committed 
to  the  prison  for  drunkenness  1  Average  age 
▼hen  last  committed  (some  had  been  committed 
sereral  times),  was  dO>i  years.  Of  the  204  cases 
V  began  to  drink  intoxicants  before  they  were 
10  yeari  old ;  11  between  9  and  16 ;  74  between 
U  and  21 ;  37  between  90  and  96 ;  33  between  25 
and  81 :  19  between  30  and  41 ;  and  3  between  40 
and  SI  years.  Average  agt  18  1-3  yeart !  More 
than  one-half  of  the  whole  number  had  formed 
^oi>^(lfimtemper<mce  hefart  thejf  were  21  year$  cf 
«^ ;  <md  more  Ikam  <me4kird  at  the  giddy  age  of 
/noMl6fo30r 


And  these,  remember,  were  girU, 
Our  bays  are  in  far  greater  peril.  More 
and  greater  temptations  assail  them. 
And  the  fatal  habit,  both  as  to  drinking 
and  smoking,  preyails  far  more  exten- 
sively among  them.  Boys  are  being 
constantly  arrested  in  our  streets  for  in- 
toxication. They  freqnent  oar  drink- 
ing saloons  in  large  nnmbers.  Liqaor 
is  one  of  the  great  demoralizing  infln- 
ences  at  work  among  oar  boys,  es- 
pecially in  oar  cities,  and  one  ot 
the  greatest  ezoitiyes  to  precocions 
crime.  The  Gitizens'  Leagne  of 
Ghioago,  which  is  doing  a  grand  work 
in  that  city  to  restrain  this  great  evil, 
states  that  when  the  society  was  formed 
seven  years  ago  there  were  30,000  boys 
and  girls — many  of  them  of  tender  age 
— who  frequented  the  saloons,  which 
then  numbered  3,000,  in  the  city  which 
at  that  time  numbered  only  about  300,- 
000  inhabitants.  Six  thousand  of  these 
children  figured  in  the  police  courts, 
many  of  whom  went  from  there  to 
Bridewell. 

If  parents  do  not  awake  from  their 
lethargy;  if  the  bottle  in  every  form  be 
not  banished  from  our  homes;  if  the 
saloons,  .where  drunkards  are  made, 
into  which  the  young  are  enticed  by  a 
thousand  devices;  if  the  press  and  the 
pulpit  and  the  platform,  do  not  speak 
out  and  lead  on  a  speedy  reform,  the 
next  generation  will  be  a  generation  of 
drnnkards  I 


EDITOSIAL 
Oar  Correipondence. 

Wx  are  almost  overwhelmed  with 
'Complimentary  letters  on  the  greatly 
improved  character  of  The  Homiletio 
fiivaw.  We  have  not  space  to  print 
them,  but  we  assure  our  friends  that 
▼e  note  them  and  are  stimulated  by 
them  to  increased  endeavors  to  bring 
Thx  Bxvikw  up  to  our  high  ideal  and 
niake  it  increasingly  worthy  of  its  grow- 
^g  patronage.  We  cannot  refrain,  how- 
^▼er,  from  putting  in  type  the  ringing 
^rdsof  Dr.  Sam'l  T.  Spbab,  so  widely 
•hd  favorably  known  as  a  preacher, 
writer  and  editor,  in  commendation  of 
^t  Wilkinson's  remarkable  papers  on 


«« 


NOTES. 
Pulpit  Power/'  and   also  those  from 

Bev.  Sam'l  W.  Dutfikij),  of  Bloomfleld, 
N.  J.,  who  write  us: 

**I  have  just  read  the  admirable  ar- 
ticle in  the  February  number  of  The 
HoMiLETio  Bevixw,  written  by  Professor 
Wilkinson,  on  the  "Conditions  of  Pul- 
pit Power."  It  pleases  me  immensely. 
The  professor's  remarks  on  page  127 
are  worth  their  weight  in  gold.  Every 
word  weighs  a  pound.  I  believe  with 
him,  that  if  tbe  Christian  ministry 
would,  in  absolute  obedience  to  the  au- 
thority of  Christ,  simply  preach  Christ 
as  tbe  Bible  sets  Him  forth,  they  would 
vastly  increase  their   power.    I  have 
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been  a  preacher  myselt  uid  now  I  am 
a  hearer;  and  my  experience  as  a  hearer 
for  abont  fifteen  years,  U  that  thie  is 
the  sort  of  preaching  that  does  me  the 
most  good.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  beet 
sort  possible  to  the  pnlpit. 

••8.  T.  Spbab. 
''BmM^  FA.  H  1385." 

'*  Ton  are  well  aware  that  I  do  not 
compliment  for  compliment's  sake;  bnt 
I  want  personally  to  say  to  yon,  that 
the  first  issues  of  The  Homujetic  Bx- 
YiEw  more  than  meet  my  idea  of  what 
snoh  a  periodical  shonld  be.  Hitherto 
we  have  had  no  intermediary  between 
the  ''lesson  help"  style  of  clerical 
magazine  and  the  heayy,  profound  and 
essentially  scholarly  reyiew. 

*'Tbat  the  magazine  is  now  to  be  a 
BevieiD,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  I 
cannot  donbt ;  and,  althongh  the  plan 
and  scope  of  it  constitute  something 
unique,  I  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if 
you  do  not  discover  that  others  will  be 
glad  to  imitate  where  you  have  set  a 
fashion.  Particularly  I  admire  your 
idea  of  treating  current  and  pressing 
topics.  Whether  I  agree  with  you  in 
your  opinions,  or  not,  I  shall  rejoice  to 
see  these  things  brought  up  for  discus- 
sion. Any  one  who  cannot  tolerate  an 
opinion  adverse  to  his  own,  or  who  can- 
not gain  light  and  knowledge  by  a  de- 
bate conducted  from  unusual  and,  per- 
haps, disagreeable  angles,  ought  not  to 
be  in  the  American  ministry.  In  fact, 
the  American  churches  will  scarcely  in- 
dulge that  non-growing  sort  of  teacher 

very  long  I 

*<  Samttzl  W.  Dutfixld. 


ICorderisg"  Sermozuit 

A  respected  correspondent* good-na- 
turedly accuses  The  Homzlbtio  Bevixw 
of  this  heinous  crime,  in  reference  to  a 
sermonic  outline  which  it  gave.  The 
outline  is  that  of  *'Pres.  Scovel  in  a  re- 
cent issue."  Now  it  happens  that  this 
grand  outline  of  a  magnificent  sermon 
was  written  out  for  us  by  the  author 
himself.  The  only  fault  we  see  in  it  is, 
there  is  weighty  thought  enough  in  it 
to  make  two  or  three  strong  sermons. 


And  now,  while  on  this  point,  we 
would  like  to  say  that  all  the  outlinea 
of  sermons  by  American  clergymen 
that  we  print  are  either  from  the  an* 
thors'  MBS.  or  from  the  reports  made  by 
a  gentleman  who  is  not  only  a  clergy- 
man himself,  but  a  highly  cultured 
man.  The  condensation  of  foreign  ser* 
mons  is  the  work  of  one  of  our  editors, 
an  educated  and  experienced  clergy- 
man. As  to  the  full  sermons,  the  ma^ 
Jority  are  printed  direct  and  complete 
from  the  authors*  liSS.  The  balance  are 
reported  for  us  by  one  who  has  not  hia 
superior  in  his  profession  anywhere. 
To  confirm  this  assertion  we  append 
here  a  note  the  reporter  to  whom  we 
refer  received  from  Dr.  John  Hall, 
whose  sermon,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Oook 
is  given  in  this  same  number: 

«*I  hATe had  the  opportunity  to  test  the  exact- 
neea  of  Kr.  Cook's  xeporting  in  that  which  ia 
commonly  the  hardest— namely,  a  sermon  and 
the  resolt  showed  great  exactness;  and  I  hav» 
pleasore  in  bearing  this  testimony  thereto. 

•*Nem  Twrk,  Sept  27. 1884.- 

Another  note  from  Dr.  Guyler,  of 
Brooklyn,  is  equally  emphatic.  Hence 
we  are  quite  confident  that  the  sermons 
— ^both  in  full  and  in  outline  which 
we  present  to  our  readers,  are  fair 
specimens  of  the  homiletic  talent  of 
their  respective  authors. 


Queries  and  Answers. 

While  anxious  to  oblige  our  friends,, 
we  have  not  the  time  nor  space  to  reply 
in  Thb  Bevibw  to  one  in  twenty  of  the- 
queries  sent  us.  They  are  on  all  sorts- 
of  subjects:  many  of  them  trivial,  many 
of  them  easily  answered  by  the  querista 
themselves,  if  willing  to  give  a  little 
investigation  to  the  matter ;  and  the 
msjority  of  them  of  no  interest  to  our 
readers  in  general.  We  must,  there- 
fore, invoke  the  forbearance  of  our  read- 
ers— now  a  host — and  request  them  to 
query  us  only  on  points  of  decided  and 
general  interest :  this  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  hooks.  We  are  presumed  to 
know  the  titles,  authors,  publishers  and 
prices  of  all  the  books  published  since 
the  creation.  But  we  beg  to  say,  thai 
even  editors  don*t  knato  everything  !    We 
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most  decline  hereafter  to  answer  qneries 
in  The  Bsyiew  of  this  class,  unless 
there  is  something  exceptional  in  them. 
Anj  leading  bookseller  will  be  able,  in 
nearly  all  oases,  to  give  the  information 
desired.  

A  Typogrftphioal  Error. 

In  the  Febmary  number,  page  183, 
third  line  from  the  top  of  second  ool- 
nmn,  the  reader  will  please  substitute 
He  for  "we." 


A  Snt  to  Correspondents. 

Write  briefly ;  write  pointedly;  write 
clearly.  Have  a  well-deflned  thought; 
be  sure  that  it  is  worth  the  expressing; 
that  it  is  timely:  then  tell  it  plainly,  and 
when  you  have  done  this,  stop.  Don't 
imagine,  that  you  will  be  heard  for 
your  much  speaking.  A  clear,  tersely 
expressed  thought  of  but  a  few  senteu- 
ces  in  length,  has  at  times  set  the  world 
a-moving. 


QV£BISS  AlTD  A2TSWSBS. 


"  S.  B.'*  In  giving  a  list  of  a  few  of 
the  words  that  are  often  mispronounced, 
in  our  October  issue,  we  inadvertently 
said  that  d^(with  the  e  short)  is  now 
considered  inelegant;  whereas  we 
should  have  said  that  de^  is  inelegant 
Webster  is  the  only  orthoepist  that  has 
ever  sanctioned  rfe^f. 

'*E.  L.*'  As  the  ark  rested  on  the 
Mountains  of  Ararat,  the  water  must 
have  been  some  fifteen  cubits  deep  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain  at  that  time. 
Is  it  a  supposable  case  that  the  waters 
of  the  flood  did  or  could  stand  above  all 
the  high  mountains,  from  near  the  end 
of  the  third  month  till  the  first  day  of 
Uie  tenth  month  ?  Again,  is  it  a  sup- 
posable case  that  when  the  ark  was 
lifted  by  the  waters  of  the  flood  it  drift- 
ed towards  the  mountains  rather  than 
onttosea?  -A.  If  the  Omnipotent  Grod 
thought  it  wise  to  have  the  waters  to 
stand  fifteen  cubits  above  all  the  moun- 
tains of  the  earth,  and  that  the  ark 
should  drift  toward  the  mountains 
rather  than  toward  the  sea.  We  see  no 
insurmountable  objection  to  our  believ- 
ing that  He  would  not  have  found  it 
beyond  His  ability  to  bring  to  pass 
these  results. 

"T.  B."  Do  you  commend  the  en- 
gagement of  evangelists  to  hold  special 
services  in  churches  which  are  under 
the  care  of  judicious  pastors  and  able 
preachers?— A.  It  depends  much  upon 
the  personality  and  methods  of  the 
Evangelist.  Any  exaltation  of  the 
stranger  above  the  settled  minister,  as 
the  preacher  of  a  better  or  more  practi- 
cal Gospel,  will  do  harm.    He  must  go; 


the  pastor  must  remain.  If  he  can  so 
adapt  himself  to  the  Christian  taste  and 
predeliotion  of  the  congregation  as  to 
refresh  the  pastor  by  needed  rest;  if  he 
is  willing  to  supplement  the  ordinary 
services  of  the  Ohurch  by  making  them 
more  frequent,  and  putting  into  them 
the  attractiveness  of  new  illustrations 
of  Gospel  themes;  especially,  if  he  can 
bring  to  them  the  unction  of  his  own 
spirituality,  already  deeply  stirred  by 
the  blessing  which  has  followed  his 
labors  elsewhere,  he  will  bring  with 
him  a  benediction.  Mr.  George  Soltau, 
the  English  Bible  Beader,  has  greatly 
edified  the  people  in  some  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Ghurches,  by  hi-t  quiet,  unostenta- 
tious expositions  of  Scripture,  and  nar- 
rations of  his  personal  experience  in 
bringing  souls  to  Christ.  His  visits 
have  been  like  showers  of  refreshing 
rain  which  the  pastors  will  remember 
only  with  gratitude. 

**  A.  F.**  Can  you  give  me  a  good  ar- 
gument with  which  to  meet  a  man  who 
says,  **  I  believe  in  a  strictly  just  God, 
and,  therefore,  I  cannot  believe  in  the 
imputation  of  Christ's  merit  to  me  a 
sinner"? — ^A.  The  language  of  the  ob- 
jector suggests  your  reply.  He  evi- 
dently holds  that  **  a  strictly  just  God  ** 
will  visit  men  only  on  the  basis  of  their 
merit  or  demerit.  What  then  does  he 
make  of  the  outstanding  fact  of  the  vis- 
itation of  **  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children,"  e.  g.,  the  depraved  ten- 
dencies and  actual  sufferings  of  the  off- 
spring of  the  intemperate,  the  lustful, 
etc.  ?  Must  there  not  be  some  transfer* 
ence  of  guilt  to  account  for  the  trans- 
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mission  of  the  oarse  ?  His  very  words 
lead  year  friend  to  the  confession  that 
beneath  the  law  of  natural  heredity 
lies  a  law  of  moral  heredity.  And  if 
snch  is  the  close  and  communal  rela- 
tionship of  men  to  each  other  that  "a 
strictly  jnst  Gk)d  "  can  afflict  one  for  an- 
other's sin,  may  he  not  in  as  strict  jus- 
tice bless  one  for  another's  righteous- 
ness ?  But,  indeed,  the  transference  of 
Christ's  righteousness  has    more   ap- 


parent justice  in  it  than  the  trans- 
ference of  parental  sin;  for  we  are 
but  passiTely  recipient  of  the  sin, 
while  by  actire  consent  we  appropri- 
ate the  righteousness.  We  long  for, 
ask  for,  the  latter.  We  connect  our- 
selves Toluntarily  with,  Christ,  by  re- 
penting of  sin  and  putting  on  a  new 
purpose  of  holiness.  The  very  faith 
we  exercise  is  a  germinal  righteous- 
ness. 


OVBBENT  BEUSIOirS  TB0TJ9HT  OF    OOKTIKEllfTAL  EUBOFB. 


Bt  Pbof.  J.  H.  W.  SruoKXiniBBO, 


OEBHAKT. 

BXBUOAL. 

Qreat  dimBlty  of  viewB  respeotiiig  the  inspi- 
ntion  of  Scripture  pteyails.  Aside  from  all  his- 
torioal  and  critical  questioni,  the  doctrine  de- 
pends on  the  relation  Ood  is  held  to  trutaln  to 
man.  Those  who  place  Him  beyond  all  sym- 
pathy and  contact  with  human  affsirs,  are  only 
consistent  when  they  deny  the  possibility  of 
reyelation.  What  is  oUled  historical  criticism, 
is,  in  many  cases,  really  philosophical,  starting 
with  the  doctrine  that  should  first  be  proved.  A 
philosophy  which  denies  that  rerelation  and 
miracle  are  possible,  has  adopted  a  rule  which 
must  interpret  away  all  that  claims  to  be  re- 
vealed or  miraculous,  whatever  the  historical 
testimony  in  its  fsTor  may  be.  From  the  time 
of  Baur  and  Strauss  to  Wellhansen.  this  has  been 
afsTorite  method  of  procedure  with  a  class  of 
writers  who  are  apt  to  boast  of  being  free  ftom 
presuppotitions. 

Dr.  E.  B5hl,  in  his  book.  To  the  Law  cmd  the 
Testimony  [" Zxim  Gtosetz  und  zum  Zeugnis"), 
opposes  the  destructiTS  criticism  of  Wellhausen. 
He  shows  that  this  method  is  based  on  a  phi- 
losophy which  constructs  history  according  to 
its  preconceived  notions.  B5hl  regards  as  fun- 
damental for  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament 
a  coTvect  view  of  the  law,  the  covenant,  and 
prophetism,  and  investigates  their  meaning:  but 
he  also  enters  into  a  discussion  of  the  origin  of 
the  sei>arate  books.  He  does  not  advocate  a  ver- 
bal inspiration,  but  def^ds  Scripture  as  a  reli- 
able basis  for  faith  and  hope. 

Even  among  the  orthodox,  the  degree  of  inspi- 
ration is  regarded  as  an  open  question.  Few 
would  probably  go  as  far  as  the  recently  deceased 
theologian,  Phillppi.  who  held  that  "  even  the 
possibility  of  errors  in  secondary  and  accidental 
matters  in  Scripture  must  be  denied  a  priori." 
Some  simply  claim  that,  as  far  as  the  plan  of 
salvation  is  concerned,  it  gives  absolute  truth ; 
others  hold  that  Christ  is  the  centre  and  sub- 
stance of  all  revelation,  and  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion is  to  be  determined  by  the  relation  of  the 
teachings  to  Him.  No  particular  view  of  inspi- 
ration is  regarded  as  a  test  of  orthodoxy:  the 
Views  respecting  Christ  are  much  more  generally 
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held  to  be  such  a  test  Sometimes  a  distincticm 
is  made  between  the  word  of  Ood  and  the  Scrip- 
tures which  contain  that  word.  It  is  held  by 
more  Uberal  theologians  that,  whUe  special  grace 
was  given  to  sacred  writers,  their  works  have 
not  the  stamp  of  divine  authority:  only  by  criti- 
cism can  it  be  determined  what  is  true  and  val- 
uable. Those  of  the  negative  school,  of  ooune, 
treat  the  Bible  exactly  like  every  other  book. 
The  queatiou  of  inspiration  must  not,  however, 
be  confounded  with  that  of  the  reliability  of 
Scripture  as  the  ground  of  Christian  faith  and 
practice.  The  appeal  to  inspiration  of  course 
has  no  weight  with  those  who  reject  it.  Be- 
specting  New  Testament  criticism  in  particular, 
the  burning  question  is,  whether  the  authors 
were  eye-witnesses  of  what  they  relate,  or. 
whether  they  were  able  and  desirous  to  tell  the 
truth?  Except  in  works  on  dogmatios  the  doo> 
trines  of  inspiration  and  revelatton  ai«  but  little 
discussed. 

While  liberal  theologians  speak  of  a  general 
revelation  of  Ood  through  human  consciousness 
or  through  the  conscience,  and  put  Scripture  on 
the  same  level,  or  regard  it  as  only  a  hi^er  de- 
gree of  this  general  revelation,  the  evangelical 
theologians  insist  on  a  difference  in  kind,  and 
that,  consequently,  Christianity  cannot  be  placed 
in  the  same  line  with  Buddhism  and  other  re- 
ligions, but  is  peculiar,  unique,  and  truly  divine 
in  its  origin,  though  human  in  its  adaptation. 
Scripture  is  thus  viewed  as  both  divine  and  hu- 
man. Hofmann  (of  Erlangen)  has  promoted 
the  view  that  Scripture  is  a  history  of  the  divine 
plan  of  salvation  as  it  is  realized  in  humanity; 
it  is  a  record  of  the  development  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ood.  This  development  is  organic,  and 
the  divine  words  and  deeds  adapt  themselves  to 
and  enter  into  the  i)eculiar  circumstances  of  the 
times.  Beck  (of  Tubingen^  also  viewed  revela- 
tion as  an  organism,  as  the  spirit  and  the  spirit- 
ual life  which  Ood  develops  in  this  world.  Prot. 
Eaehler  (of  Halle)  speaks  of  Christianity  as  a 
history,  in  which  a  supernatural  element  is  ac- 
tive. Out  of  the  fullness  of  the  separate  ele- 
ments of  Scripture,  foith  finds  that  which  is 
essential,  and  discovers  the  unity  amid  the  di- 
versity. -  The   Christian  religion  la  peculiar,  in 
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that  It  Alone  pnta  xoanin  peiBoiial  relation  to 
Ood  and  giTea  a  correct  knowledge  of  Him. 

Can  the  qneation.  What  la  Scripture  ?  become 
aanare  and  dixert  the  attention  from  a  more 
enential  query  t  Kierkegaard,  a  Danish  writer, 
aska  whether  onr  age  does  not  read  the  word  of 
Ood  rather  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  mir- 
ror than  to  see  itself  in  the  mirror. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  acoonnt  of  the 
deluge,  that;  whether  regarded  as  partial  or  gen- 
eral, there  is  not  wi^er  enough  on  the  earth  and 
in  its  atmosphere  to  account  for  the  flood.  A 
writer  in  Beioftsdes(?<att{i«iu  (Nov.)  asks:  "Why 
may  not  the  waters  of  the  flood  have  been  mete- 
oric coming  from  a  region  beyond  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  earth  y*  Bb  claims  that  there  is 
nothing  in  science  against  the  supposition  that 
within  the  limits  of  the  solar  system  there  may 
be  vast  regions  where  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are 
fbimd,  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  may 
enter  our  atmosphere  and  unite  to  form  water. 
This  super^terrestxial  origin  of  some  of  the  water 
of  the  flood  would  thus  besimilarto  thatof  the 
ihowers  of  meteoric  stones.  This  possibility, 
he  thinke,  la  confirmed  by  the  views  of  a  num- 
ber of  sdentiflts  respecting  the  cause  of  the 
itiiking  phenomena  at  sunset  observed  for 
months  in  many  places  since  November,  1883. 
It  was  claimed  from  the  spectrum  analysis,  that 
the  rays  must  have  passed  through  extensive 
layers  of  vapor  in  order  to  account  for  the  red 
color.  The  vapor  was  ostimaied  to  extend  from 
30  to  140  miles  above  the  earth,  a  height  sup* 
posed  to  put  the  terrestrial  origin  of  the  vapor 
out  of  question. 

In  an  earlier  number  of  the  same  journal  there 
is  a  valuable  arti<de  by  Bev.  G.  Fischer  on  The 
DutriM  t^ikt  BtmrrecUon  and  SUrmU  Life  in  the 
Old  Teitament,  No  other  subject  in  the  theol- 
ogy of  the  Old  Testament,  he  claims,  has  re 
Mired  so  much  attention  as  this,  the  Messianic 
prophecies  alone  excepted.  Conflicting  views 
have  been  «>mmon.  some  interpreters  holding 
Out  the  doctrine  is  not  found  at  all,  while  oth- 
ea  declare  that  it  is  there  developed  as  fully  as 
lathe  New  Testament.  Both  are  wrong.  That 
it  most  be  found  there  in  some  form  is  a  natu- 
ral infermoe  from  the  organic  union  between 
both  dispensations ;  but  that  it  is  not  clearly 
rtvealed  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  is  evident 
from  2  Tim.  1:  10.  where  Paul  says  of  Jesus 
Christ  that  He  "hath  abolished  death,  and  hath 
broiii^t  life  and  immortality  to  light  through 
the  gospeL"  And  from  Heb.  ii:  14,  it  is  clear 
that  it  was  through  Christ  that  the  power  was 
g^ned  over  death.  So,  in  Bev.  xiv:  13,  the  dead 
wh  J  lis  in  the  Lord  are  pronounced  blessed 
tram  henceforth,  implying  that  this  was  not  the 
ease  before.  Looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  New 
Testament,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
life,  as  we  understand  it.  was  not  taught  in  the 
Old. 

There  is  no  question  that  before  Christ;  Jew- 
ith  theology  and  the  Pharisees  taught  the  doo- 
tdne  of  the  resurrection.    But  theology  and 


Scripture  are  not  identical.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisees  on  the  subject  was  of  little  more  sig-. 
niflcanoe  than  the  speculations  of  philosophers, 
in  our  day  on  the  immortality  of  the  souL  Dif- 
ferent opinions  among  the  Jews  were  i>oe8ible, 
just  because  Scripture  gave  nothing  very  def- 
inite. In  the  apocryphal  writings  there  are, 
indeed,  passages  which  distinctly  teach  the  doo- 
trine;  but  neither  in  these  nor  among  the  Phari- 
sees was  the  Christian  view  of  eternal  life  to  be 
found. 

Clearest  of  all  is  the  statement  of  Daniel: 
"And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of 
the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life, 
and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt'* 
xii:  %  But  in  4  and  9  we  read:  "  But  thou,  6 
Daniel,  shut  up  the  words,  and  seal  the  book, 
even  to  the  time  of  thtf  end;"  **  the  words  are 
closed  up  and  sealed  till  the  time  of  the  end." 
Thus  a  veil  was  again  drawn  over  these  words 
until  Christ  came.  Even  we  can  understand  the 
promise  of  the  jesurrection  only  so  far  as  it  has 
been  fulfilled  in  Christ.  It  is  by  means  of  ob- 
ject-lessons that  God  leads  us  into  a  knowledge 
of  divine  things.  Because  so  different  from  all 
that  has  been  observed,  the  eschatology  of  the 
Apocalypse  and  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
remain  a  mystery  to  us.  Now,  just  as  we  caQ 
know  little  about  the  Lord's  second  advent,  so 
the  saints  of  the  old  dispensation  could  know 
but  litUe  about  His  first  coming.  The  mos( 
exalted  prophecies  were  only  buds,  but  the  Jew- 
ish theology  attempted  to  develop  them  into 
flowers.  The  words  in  Daniel  are  not  revela- 
tion in  a  completed  form,  but  something  lik^ 
Paul's  rapture  in  2  Cor.  xii.  They  are  a  flash 
that  is  bright  but  momentary.  In  Ezekiel's 
vision,  chap,  xxxvii,  we  learn  from  verse  14  that 
the  reference  is  primarily  to  the  political  and 
social  reviving  of  the  nation.  There  are,  indeed^ 
hints  respecting  the  victory  over  death  (as  in 
Isa.  xxv:  8;  xxvi:  19;  Hoeea  vi:  2;  xiii:  14);  but 
their  realization  was  not  possible  until  Christ 
came.  Hence  the  gloomy  view  of  death  in  many 
places  in  Job,  in  Ps.  xc;  vi:  6;  Ixxzviii:  48;  and 
in  other  passages. 

But^  while  not  brought  out  in  full  light,  tho 
doctrine  is  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  form  of  germs.  It,  in  fact,  lies  at  the  basis 
of  the  entire  revelation  there  given.  In  Matt 
xxii:  29-31^  a  hint  is  given  that  immortality  is 
everywhere  the  presupposition  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation. Our  author  quotes  Menken,  who  also 
holds  that  from  beginning  to  end  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  there  is  faith  in  a  continued  exisi* 
enoe  after  death.  As  revelation  itself  progresses, 
the  doctrine  becomes  more  clear.  The  flrst  di- 
vine utterance  respecting  man  refers  to  Us  like- 
ness to  God.  which  implies  that  he  is  destined 
for  immortality.  Death  is  pronotmoed  the  con- 
sequence of  sin,  which  would  not  have  been  the 
case  if  man  had  been  created  for  it.  The  first 
promise  after  the  fall  (Gen.  Ui:  15)  foretells  the 
victory  over  the  serpent,  which  includes  the 
oonquest  of  sin  and  death.    This  promise  is  the 
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text  for  the  entlie  pUn  of  Mdvation  in  ttie  O.  T. 
The  tnuielAtton  of  Enoch  ie  a  fact  which  alao 
points  to  tlie  Tlotory  orer  death.  To  be  *'gAth- 
ered  onto  hie  people,**  and  "to  go  thy  fftthen.** 
are  ezpreeaionB  which  cannot  mean  aimply  to 
be  boried:  thejr  would  be  Inexplicable  without 
a  hope  of  lifto  after  death.  The  same  Ib  trae  of 
Jaoob*B  words :  '*  I  will  go  down  into  the  giaTe 
unto  my  eon  moomlng.'*— Oen.  xxxrii:  36.  Of 
the  patrlarchB  it  has  been  said:  **  Theee  all  died 
in  fkith,  not  having  leoeiTed  the  promiaea.  but 
having  seen  them  aCsr  oit  and  were  persuaded 
of  them,  and  embraced  them,  and  confessed 
that  they  were  strangers  and  pflgrtms  in  the 
earth.*'— Heb.  xi:  18. 

While  it  is  the  primary  aim  of  the  law  to  pro- 
duce conviction  of  sin,  )t  may  be  said  that  eter^ 
nal  lifto  is  its  basis  and  goaL  Were  this  not  the 
case  it  would  cease  to  be  divine  law.  Although 
its  promises  apply  first  of  all  to  earthly  bless- 
ings, that  by  no  means  exhausts  them.  Even  in 
the  law  are  found  in  germ  all  the  glorious  prom- 
ises which  in  the  prepress  of  His  revelation  God 
makes  known  through  the  insjAration  of  His 
servants.  Moses  does  not  speak  distinctly,  either 
of  the  resurrection  or  of  the  Messiah:  and  yet 
the  Lord  said  of  him:  ''He  wrote  of  me."  (John 
t:  46).  And  in  Matt  xxii:  32.  He  appeals  to  Moses 
in  arguing  against  the  Badducees.  In  the  Isst- 
mentioned  passage  our  Lord  gives  us  the  key  for 
understanding  the  hopes  of  the  saints  under  the 
old  dispensation.  Eternal  life  is  not  revealed; 
the  riddles  of  death  and  the  grave  are  still  un- 
solved; and  fifoquently  the  question  srises,To 
what  shall  the  devout  cUng  t  The  answer  is:  To 
God.  who  is  faithful,  who  forgives  sin  and  grants 
grace.  He  who  had  this  assurance  needed  not 
to  fear  death,  but  could  exclaim:  "I  have  set 
the  Lord  always  before  me:  because  be  is  at 
my  right  hand  I  shall  not  be  moved.**  And  he 
had  this  confidence:  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  hell "  (sheol).  Ps.  xvlU:  8-11.  So  in  xlix: 
16^  the  Psalmist  exclaims:  "  Ood  will  redeem 
my  soul  from  the  power  of  the  grave;  for  he 
shall  receive  me."  There  are  numerous  pas- 
sages in  the  Psalms  which  point,  even  if  indi- 
xectly.  to  a  Ufe  beyond  the  present  (Ixxiii:  23-26; 
oiU:  3,  4;  xxxvii:  18;  xxxi:  6).  Job  xix:  26:  *<I 
know  that  my  Bedeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall 
stand  at  the  laUer  day  upon  the  earth,"  is  held 
by  the  author  to  refer  beyond  question  to  the 
resurrection  and  immortality.  See  also  Prov. 
zxiii:  U;  xv:  24;  xii:  28.  At  first  glance,  Ecde- 
aisstes  seems  to  destroy  all  hope;  yet  there  we 
find  this  verse:  "Then  shall  the  dust  return  to 
the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return 
unto  God  who  gave  it."    xii:  7. 

The  most  complete  development  of  the  doc- 
trine is  fbvmd  in  the  prophets.  Thus  Isaiah  ex- 
claims: "He  will  swallow  up  death  in  victory  ** 
(xxv:  8);  "Thy  dead  men  shall  live,  together 
with  my  dead  body  shall  they  arise"  (xxvi: 
19).  And  Hosea  (xiii:  14;  says :  "I  will  ran- 
som them  from  the  power  of  the  grave;  I  will 
redeem  them  from  death:  O  death,  I  will  be  thy 


plagues;  O  grave,  I  wHl  be  thy  destmctifln.'' 
Then  we  have  also  the  saoouion  of  Elijah,  sad 
the  raising  of  the  dead  throu^  Elijah  and  Eliiha. 
The  dearest  revelation  of  all  is.  however,  as  sl- 
leady  stated,  found  in  Dan.  xii:  X  Butthehope 
of  resurrection  and  immortality  was  attached  to 
the  hope  of  a  ooming  Messiah.  Not  until  His 
advent  could  the  power  of  death  be  destroyed, 
because  He  alone  could  destroy  the  dominion  of 
ain. 

From  an  examination  of  the  whole  subject  it 
is  evident  that  the  doctrine  is  contained  ia  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  but  that  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  Christ  "brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light  through  the  gospel.**  In  its  full  sense, 
eternal  life  is  a  doctrine  peculiar  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament Summing  up  the  whole,  our  author 
says:  "  In  the  Old  Testament  we  thus  have  only 
presentiments  and  glimpses  of  etranal  Ufe, 
which  indeed  constantly  become  brighter  and 
mora  definite  as  revelation  progresses,  but  does 
not  rise  to  the  certainty  of  faith.  For  the  devout 
it  is  a  postulate  of  fsith;  but  it  cannot  becomes 
definite  object  of  fkith.  because  the  condltioiis 
have  not  been  fulfilled  by  Christ  namely,  the 
forgiveness  of  sin  and  the  victory  over  death." 
Thus  in  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament  a  veil 
remained.  "  which  veU  is  done  away  in  Christ** 
(2 Cor.  ili:  14).  "Only the  divine  revetottonof 
lifto  in  Christ  made  a  living  faith  in  eternal  Ufe 
possible  and  reaL  Christ  was  the  only  one  who 
could  bring  to  man  what  human  wisdom  could 
never  have  discovered.  That  even  the  clesrest 
prophecy  alone  could  not  produce  fsith  is  proved 
by  the  disciples,  who  could  not  underrtand 
what  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  meant  nor 
could  they  believe  in  the  doctrine  until  they  had 
seen  and  spoken  with  the  risen  Lord.** 

Prof.  Dr.  W.  Mangold  has  published  a  volume 
on  the  "Epistle  to  the  Bomans  and  its  Histor- 
ical Presuppositions."  He  aims  to  prove  that 
the  Church  at  Rome  consisted  mainly  of  Jewish 
Christians.  He  holds  that  the  apostle  wrote  the 
epistle  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  afteotion 
and  aid  of  that  Church  in  the  missionaiy  opera- 
tions he  was  about  to  undertake. 

Bev.  W.  Bleibtron  has  published  an  exegeslB 
of  the  first  three  chapters  of  the  same  epistle. 
The  central  thought  of  the  letter,  he  thinks,  Is 
found  in  iU:  28,  which  teaches  the  doctrine  made 
the  basis  of  the  Reformation— namely,  that  we 
are  saved  by  faith  alone.  The  righteousness 
maintained  by  Paul  in  Bomans  Is  developed  Is 
opposition  to  Judaism,  which  bsses  Its  right* 
eousness  on  the  law. 

Dr.  E.  Graafto.  in  an  inaugural  discourse  de- 
livered on  becoming  lecturer  in  theUnlvenity 
of  Berlin,  discusses  Tht,  BaiMint  Doctrine  i^tke 
Law.  Paul  did  not  as  a  rule,  distinguish  be- 
tween an  ethical  and  a  ritual  element  in  the  law, 
though  it  is  evident  that  at  times,  as  in  Oals- 
tians,  he  thinks  particularly  of  the  ritual,  whl!^ 
at  others,  as  in  Bomans,  he  regards  chiefly  tbe 
ethical  element  The  law  does  not  aim  to  pro- 
duce righteousness ;  it  can  only  serve  to  deepen 
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-tiie  conviction  of  sin.  Hence  Ite  mission  was 
temparu7— Dunely,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
sew  difpensation. 

HOlCnJBTZOAL. 

In  /^u<ora26tetter  (Nov.  and  Dec),  Ber.  Coldits 
diacosMS  the  Sermxm  Beqidred  by  the  Timei,  He 
usee  expressions  of  the  recently  deceased  Danish 
Bidiop  Martensen  as  the  basis  of  his  remarks ; 
we  therefore  have  in  the  article  both  a  Danish 
And  German  yiew  of  the  subject.  Many  have 
withdrawn  from  the  Church  and  reject  its  fsith, 
under  the  pretext  that  they  want  knowledge 
Instead  of  belief.  Some  of  these  are  scholarly; 
•others  are  not,  but  want  to  be  regarded  as  schol- 
Mn :  while  others,  under  this  pretext,  seek  to 
liide  their  hostility  to  morality  and  religion. 
Thus  io  all  dames  those  are  found  who  pretend 
no  longer  to  need  the  preaching  of  the  goepeL 
This  makes  preaching  peculiarly  difficult.  What 
now  should  the  sermon  be  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  day?  1.  The  Christian  sermon 
most  be  based  on  Scripture,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  giving  a  living  testimony  of  Him,  of  the 
law  and  the  gospel,  and  aiming  to  awaken  and 
atrengtben  faith  and  to  edify  the  heart  2.  Its 
•oinitents  are  to  be  three-fold— namely,  the  in- 
tellectual or  dogmatic  element*  the  ethical,  and 
that  which  edifles.  It  must  give  something  to 
be  believed,  and  something  to  be  done,  and  it 
must  also  inspire  the  heart  with  devotion.  3. 
In  considering  the  special  needs  of  our  day.  the 
sermon  must  be  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the 
age.  Ours  is  spoken  of  as  the  age  of  culture 
and  humanity.  He  who  reaches  the  highest,  of 
coarse,  influences  the  most  powerful  classes. 
The  gospel  is  for  the  poor,  but  it  wants  to  make 
the  most  cultivated  conscious  of  their  poverty 
Paul  at  Athens  is  a  good  Illustration  of  the 
method  of  dealing  with  the  enlightened.  Chris- 
tianity promotes  the  hi^est  culture,  but  shows 
that  human  culture  alone  is  not  enough.  There 
is  sin;  therefore  conversion  is  needed.  Chris- 
tian culture  is  the  fruit  of  holiness.  The  ser- 
mon should  use  the  attainments  of  men  to  lead 
their  possessors  into  the  richness  of  the  gospeL 
The  age  has  more  taste  for  the  human  than  the 
divine;  therefore  the  preacher  should  so  use  the 
human  as  to  promote  the  attainment  of  the 
divine.  4.  Christianity  and  humanity  must  be 
united.  The  preacher  must  stand  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  culture  of  the  day,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  give  what  is  needed.  All  ministers,  whether 
they  preach  to  the  masses  or  to  the  more  edu- 
cated classes,  should  unite  in  their  persons  the 
Christian  and  the  human.  The  plain  man, 
whose  sphere  of  thought  is  limited,  often  judges 
sermons  more  sharply  than  those  with  larger 
views  and  distracted  by  a  greater  variety  of  In- 
terests. The  plain  man,  as  well  as  the  scholar- 
ly, requires  spiritual  depth  in  the  sermon.  6. 
Preaching  is  an  art  The  sermon  is  the  greatest 
and  noblest  product  of  the  mind,  Martensen 
■aid ;  greater  than  the  product  of  poet  or  mere 
thinker,  since  it  requires  all  the  powers  for  ite 
production,  being  an  act  or  creation  of  the  en- 


tire personality.  The  preacher  must  have  strong 
receptive  and  assimilative  power  so  as  to  secure 
the  material  for  sermons.  The  delivery  should 
be  beautifuL  Preaching  is  holy  speech  con- 
cerning holy  things,  and  all  that  is  holy  must 
be  beautiftil.  6.  The  sermon  should  be  objec- 
tive and  yet  individual;  it  should  seize  the  great 
doctrines  and  facte  of  salvation  as  they  are,  yet 
personally,  individually,  according  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  preacher.  There  must  be  outer 
and  inner  truth,  the  sermon  being  true  to  the 
subjecte  discussed  and  true  to  the  characteris- 
tics and  convictions  of  the  preacher.  7.  Apol- 
ogetic preaching.  The  errors  of  the  day  are  to 
be  refuted,  and  Christian  truth  is  to  be  defend- 
ed. The  author  also  remarks  that  there  should 
be  progress  in  preaching.  The  preacher  him- 
self should  grow,  his  sermons  should  become 
richer,  and  he  should  lead  his  hearers  higher 
and  higher.  It  is  a  mistake,  according  to  Mar^ 
tensen,  to  suppose  that  with  increasing  age  the 
true  preacher  becomes  lees  fit  to  preach,  as  If 
in  old  age  he  had  exhausted  himself.  To  the 
latest  period,  unless  there  is  insupiarable  phys- 
ical infirmity,  there  should  be  constant  prog- 


A  prominent  German  mimister  recently  gave 
this  definition  of  a  sermoni  *'  It  is  the  Bible  in- 
terpreted into  the  hearts  of  the  people." 

MDCKLLAKEOUH. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  at 
Copenhagen,  Rev.  Baumann,  of  Berlin,  made 
the  report  on  the  religious  stote  of  Germany, 
giving  rather  a  hopeful  view  of  the  tendencies 
and  prospects.  Prof.  ChrlstUeb  read  a  paper  on 
RtHgiou*  Indifference  and  the  Bett  Meant  qf  Over- 
coming  It^  in  which  he  took  a  much  more  gloomy 
view  than  Bev.  Baumann.  These  papers  have 
caused  much  discussion,  many  claiming  that 
the  Professor's  paper  was  too  despondent  It  has 
been  published  in  the  KirchUAe  MomUotckrifl 
for  December.  His  proposed  remedy  for  the 
prevailing  indifference  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. He  regards  the  ordinary  means  of  grace- 
namely,  preaching  and  pastoral  work— as  the 
beet;  they  should  be  aided  by  healthy  evangel- 
ical instruction  in  the  schools  and  the  droula- 
tion  of  religious  literature.  Of  all  the  theolo- 
gians of  (Germany  he  is  most  in  favor  of  intro- 
ducing methods  for  promoting  religion  which 
have  been  found  valuable  in  other  lands,  but 
conflict  with  strict  German  conservatism.  This 
has  subjected  him  to  severe  attacks,  and  has 
led  to  the  charge  that  he  is  too  favorable  to  for- 
eign methods.  In  this  address  he  wante  the 
usual  methods  to  be  supplemented  by  others. 
He  argues  in  favor  of  more  religious  services  cm 
Sunday,  wante  biblical  instruction  in  religious 
meetings  during  the  week,  and  also  public  apol- 
ogetic addresses ;  advocates  the  establishment 
of  congregational  libraries,  so  that  the  people 
may  have  good  religious  literature,  and  strong- 
ly favors  the  organization  of  Toung  Men's  and 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations.  In  or- 
der that  the  mssnes  may  be  leavened  with  the 
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goflpel  eztn  erangelizing  efforte  are  needed ; 
but  he  oppoeee  eeiiMtional  metboda,  m  thoee 
neorted  to  by  fbe  Salvation  Army.  Lay  actiT> 
ity  is  but  little  enoonnged  in  Qerman  cbnrcbeB; 
but  Prof.  Chiiatlieb  ipef  ka  warmly  in  its  fiivor, 
and  wants  evangelists  to  oome  from  the  laity 
as  well  as  from  ministen,  and  from  all  classes, 
in  order  that  all  may  be  reached.  They  are. 
however,  to  woric  for  the  Church  and  in  organic 
onion  with  it.  The  respect  for  the  ordained 
ministry  is  to  be  increased  by  them,  not  les- 
sened by  their  activity.  In  order  that  a  new 
religious  life  may  be  infused,  it  is  necessary  to 
arouse  the  activity  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Ghuroh. 

OTHEB  CONTINENTAL  COUNTRIBB. 
Theological  Training  in  Scandinavia  In  the 
Evangdi$(kt  -  LuiheriMcke  Kirckenaeitung,  Dec, 
there  are  three  articles  on  this  subject  by  Prof. 
Dr.  H.  Scharllng,  of  Copenhagen.  Soon  after 
the  beginning  of  Luther's  work,  the  Reforma- 
tion penetrated  the  Scandinavian  ooxmtries,  and 
ever  since  that  time  its  doctrines  have  been 
firmly  rooted  there.  Of  the  eight  millions  in 
those  lands  the  vast  majority  are  Lutherans, 
the  Dissenters  being  in  Denmark  one.  in  Nor- 
way four,  and  in  Sweden  scarcely  two  in  a  thou- 
sand. The  ministers  are  prepared  in  the  imi- 
versities  of  Copenhagen  (founded  1479).  Upsala 
(1477),  Lund  (1668),  Christiania  (1811).  There  is 
also  a  ttieologlcal  seminary  in  Iceland.  In  these 
countries  purity  of  doctrine  has  been  empha- 
sized, sometimes  to  the  n^lect  of  other  spirit- 
ual elements,  and  a  one-sided  orthodoxy  became 
the  occasion  both  of  pietism  and  rationalism. 
Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  thorough 
theological  training  of  ministers.  Recently, 
however,  this  has  been  opposed,  particularly  in 
Denmark,  because  it  was  supposed  to  interfere 
with  the  practical  eflloiency  of  the  ministry. 
As  a  consequence,  the  students  are  desirous  of 
shortening  their  theological  course,  so  as  to  get 
into  the  practical  work  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  tendency  is  the  occasion  of  these  articles, 
in  which  a  thorough  scholarly  training  is  advo- 
cated. There  is  room  here  only  for  the  result 
of  this  interesting  discussion.  The  Scriptures 
must  be  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  the  study. 
The  student  should  be  able  to  read  the  New 
Testament  in  the  original,*  and  to  explain  its 
lexical  and  grammatical  difficulties,  and  ought  to 
be  so  familiar  with  its  exegesis  that  he  can  give 
the  most  essential  differences  in  the  interpreta- 
tions and  choose  intelligently  between  them. 
The  same  familiarity  with  the  Old  Testament 
is  not  required,  but  its  most  important  parts 
should  be  read  in  the  original.  He  should  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  Latin,  the  ecclesias- 
tical language  of  the  western  natives  until  the 
Reformation,  Church  history  must  be  mas- 
tered in  order  that  the  development  of  the 
religion  of  Christ  may  be  understood.  The  di- 
Tersity  in  this  development  is  infinite,  but  there 
is  also  an  essential  unity  which  can  be  traced 
through  the  diversity.    This  history  is  not  only 


important  beoanse  it  is  the  connecting-link  be> 
tween  us  and  the  age  of  Christ  and  the  H>o*tle«» 
but  also  because  the  religious  life  of  our  ag» 
strikes  its  roots  into  the  past.    The  hi^Kwy  of 
dogmas  should  be  studied  in  order  thai  the 
minister  may  form  a  correct  view  of  the  doc- 
trinal conflicts  of  our  day.    Systematic  theol- 
ogy includes  the  important  subjects  of  morality 
and  dogmatics.    Formerly  the  latter  was  consid- 
ered the  most  Important  of  all  studies,  as  the  one 
in  which  all  others  culminated;  but  now  it  la 
depreciated,  and  some  reject  its  study  alto- 
gether.   It  is  a  mistake  to  take  sentences  di- 
rectly from  dogmatics  into  the  pulpit;  but  the 
study  is  essential  to  give  the  minister  a  firm 
basis  for  his  thought,  his  life,  and  his  »*^^^«"g- 
The  philosophy  of  religion  is  comi^aratively  ik 
new  study,  andj  belongs  to  philosophy  z»tber 
than  to  theology.    While  theology  usually  con- 
fines itself  to  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  the 
philosophy  of  religion  seeks  the  general  princi- 
ciples  and  germs  of  religion,  hence  includea 
all  religions  of  the  past  and  present  in  Its  re- 
searches, even  those  of  heathendom,  and  also 
considers  the  relation  of  the  various  phOoeoph- 
ioai  systems  to  theology,  such  as  pantheism  and 
materialism.    Its  value  to  the  theological  stu- 
dent consists  in  the  fact  that  a  knowledge  of  ii 
is  a  condition  for  meeting  attacks  against  Chris- 
tianity.   There  are,  of  course.  oUier  studies  of 
importance,  but  these  are  the  most  essential 
among  the  more  scholarly  ones  to  prepare  for 
a  successful  ministry  and  to  secure  a  healthy 
development  of  the  Church. 

While  Prof.  Scharling  advocates  the  study  of 
the  philosophy  df  religion  in  Scandinavia,  the 
tendency  of  this  study  has  met  with  some  dis- 
fitvor  in  HoUand.    Since  1876  the  theological 
faculties  of  that  country  have  been  obliged  by 
tile  law  of  the  state  so  to  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  theology  as  to  include  the  philosophy  of 
religion,  the  general  history  of  religion,  and  also 
that  of  morals.    This  law  was  viewed.  <m  the 
part  of  some  at  least,  as  an  effort  to  divert  the 
attention  trom.  the  Christian  religion  and  put  it 
somewhat  on  a  level  with  other  religions.    In 
an  address  on  *' Philosophy  in  our  Theology** 
(Die  WijibegterU  in  ouxe  Theoloffie),  Dr.  O.  H. 
Lammers,  of  Utrecht;  discusses  the  use  to  be 
made  of  these  subjects  by  the  theological  £io- 
ulty.    He  holds  that  instead  of  instruments  of 
attack,  for  which  they  have  frequently  been 
used,  they  may  be  turned  into  weapons  for  the 
defence  of  Christianity.    From  the  philosophy 
and  history  of  religion,  rather  than  from  td- 
ence,  he  henceforth  expects  the  greatest  isAri' 
ence  on  religious  views. 

The  Contemporary  Review  (Jan.)  contains  a  brief 
article  vindicating  General  Gordon  trom  some 
grave  charges  made  in  the  FortnighUy  Sevif» 
(Oct  1884)  respecting  his  career  in  the  Soudan. 
The  paper  has  special  interest  at  the  present 
time,  and  will  be  eagerly  read  by  his  numerous 
friends  and  by  the  British  nation  now  sorrow- 
ing over  his  tragic  death. 
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UNITBD  STATES. 

Books. 

▼ok.  8to,  1884.    These  stately  volumes  contain 
the  corraspondenoe  and  diaries  of  the  late  Bight 
Hon.  John  Wilson  Oroker.  LL.D..  F.  B.  8..  Seo- 
letary  at  the  Admiralty  fh>m  1809  to  1890i  and 
long  associated  with  the  Quarterijf  Review.    Mr. 
Groker's    correspondence  was  very  extensive 
with  oaen  of  dlstinotion  in  varioos  walks  of  Ufb, 
and  ranged  over  every  topic  which  engaged 
popular  attention.    His  letters  were  singularly 
sparkling,  while  his  friendships  Included  most 
of  the  eminent  statesmen  of  his  day.    His  cor^ 
respoodance  presents  a  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  hia  times  equal  in  general  inteivst  and 
historical  importance  to  any  similar  records 
which  have  been  brought  to  light  in  a  long 
while.    Among  the  features  of  these  papers 
which  will  command  attention  are  the  series  of 
incidents  connected  with  the  ministries  of  Can- 
ning and  Lord  Ooderich;  the  letters  of  Sir  Bob- 
«rt  Peel,  which  shed  new  light  on  his  career  and 
charscter;  the  full  details  concerning  the  nego- 
tiations which  went  on  in  the  Tory  party  in 
the  critical  month  of  May,  1833  ,*  the  drcum- 
stsnces  attending  Peel's  second  great  conversion 
in  1846 ;  the  aeries  of  remarkable  conversations 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  secret  hla- 
tory  of  many  political  events  which  have  not 
been  clearly  understood  by  the  public.    His  re- 
lations to  Scott,  Bjrron,  Southey,  Wilberforce, 
TUlyrand,  F)almsrston,  the  Disraelis,  Ouizot, 
and  other  eminent  literary  charaoteTs,  lend  ad- 
ditional seat  to  the  work. — "Biographical  Es- 
says." by  F.  Max  MUUer,  member  of  the  French 
Institute.    Same  publishers.    These  essays  on 
the  character  and  career  of  several  of  the 
founders  of  modem  sects  in  India*  among  which 
ars  Bajah   Bammohun,  Eeshub  Ohunder  Sen, 
Bsgrananda  Sarasvati.  and  others,  are  fall  of  in- 
terest and  shed  important  light  on  Indian  life 
and  thoughts.    The  author's  views  respecting 
the  religious  condition  of  India  and  the  charac- 
ter of  ibe  leaders  of  reformed  Hinduism  must  be 
received  with  many  grains  of  allowance.    We 
place  far  more  confidence  in  the  toetimony  of 
Bam  Ohandrm  Boee,  an  exceedingly  intelligent 
native  convert  to  Christianity,  as  given  in  his 
book  entitled  **  Brahmoism."  published  in  this 
dty  a  few  montha  since. — "The  Elements  of 
Mond  Science.  Theoretical  and  Prsctical.''  by 
Koah  Porter.  D.D..  LL.D.  1885.    Same  publish- 
ers. This  work  will  be  welcomed  by  the  numer^ 
oas'pupils  whom  President  Porter  has  '*  instruct- 
ed for  nearly  forty  years,"  and  it  will  find  many 
leaders  in  other  and  wider  cultured  circles.  We 
have  not  space  to  analyze  its  contents  or  point 
oat  its  diaracterlstics.    We  may  say.  however, 
that  it  wiU  not  disappoint  the  public  expecta- 
tion. It  is  dear,  indfive.  philosophical,  system- 


atic, discriminating,  in  its  matter  and  method^ 
and  will  be  accepted  as  a  highly  valuable  con* 
tribution  to  the  literature  of  Moral  Science.  We 
are  specially  pleased  with  his  chapter  on  The 
Christian  Theory  of  Morals.    Although  English 
literature  is  so  abundant  in  ethical  treatises,  it 
is  strangely  negectf  ul  of  Christian  ethics.    Dr. 
Porter  aims  to  do  ample  Justice  to  this  point. 
"While  the  author  has  scrupulously  avoided 
urging  its  claims  to  superiority  from  any  higher 
than  its  human  excellence  an4  human  author- 
ity, he  sees  no  reason  why  the  Kew  Testament 
should  not  be  fiOrly  considered,  in  regard  to  its 
ethical  rank  and  significance,  by  the  side  of  the 
Nicomaeheofi  Ethia,  the  De  Officio,  Butler's  Set- 
mom,  or  Spencer's  Data  of  .SMiet.~'*Eccle8iol- 
ogy.    A  Treatise  on  the  Church  and  Kingdom 
of  Ood  on  Earth."  by  Edward  D.  Morris.  D.D.. 
1886.    Same  publishers.     The  author  of  this 
volume  is  the  well-known  and  accomplished 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Lane  The- 
ological Seminary,  and  it  is  a  condensed  sum- 
mary of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  during  the 
past  seventeen  years  to  the  students  of  that  in- 
stitution in  the  department  of  Christian  Doc> 
trine.    The  title  of  the  five  chapters  will  give 
our  readers  an  intelligent  view  of  the  scope  of 
the  work :  L  The  Church  in  the  Divine  Plan. 
[The  Idea»  the  History,  and  the  Justification.} 
n.  The  Impersonal  Constituents  of  the  Church. 
[Its  Doctrines,  its  Sacraments,  its  Ordinances.) 
m.  The  Personal  Constituents  of  the  Church. 
[Its  Members,  its  Officers.]    IV.  The  Church  aa 
a  Divine  Kingdom.    (Oovemment,  Politics.  I>is> 
dpline.]    V.  The   Church  in  Human  Society. 
[Its  Unity,  its  Growth,  its  Belatlons.]    The  plan 
is  a  comprehensive  one;  and  the  discusdon  la 
marked  by  the  characteristics  of  the  author — 
candor,   fairness,    thoroughness,  and   literary 
ability  of  the  highest  type.  The  work  is  timely, 
and  will  conduce  toward  the  harmony  of  opin- 
ion and  action  among  Christian  men  around  this 
one  divine  institution,  on  whose  growth  and 
effidency  the  interests  of  spiritual  Christianity, 
the  world  over,  seem  now  so  vitally  dependent. 
—'*  Egypt  and  Babylon,  fkvim  Sacred  and  Pro- 
Cane  Sources,"  by  Oeorge  Bawlinson.  M.A..  1886. 
Same  publishers.    The  high  reputation  of  the 
author  is  quite  sure  to  secure  to  this  new  work 
from  his  pen  many  readers.    It  is  of  special 
interest  and  value  to  ministers.    **  Egypt  and 
Babylon**  figure  largely  in  the  Old  Testament 
history.  And  the  author,  making  a  special  study 
of  the  subject^  here  gives  us  the  numerous  allu- 
dons  and  descriptions  of  ^ypt  and  Babylon 
found  in  the  historical  and  prophetic  books  of  th& 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  illustrates  and 
corroborates  these  statements  and  aUudons  from 
profSuie  sources  of  every  kind.  The  Prof essor  of 
Ancient  History.  Oxford,  is  at  home  on  this  sub- 
ject and  has  rendered  most  valuable  service  in. 
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the  interest  of  ChristUnitj  by  his  reaearchee 
and  writingi. 

Anton  D.  F.  Bandog  S  Cb.  "The  Dirine 
Origin  of  Christianity  Indicated  by  its  Htotori- 
od  EiFMti."  by  Richard  a  Stoin,  DJ>.,  LLJ>. 
Thia  ia  a  Tory  bulky  volome  to  hare  grown  oat 
of  "Ten  Lecture!  delivered  before  the  Union 
Theologloal  Seminary,  New  York,  and  the  Lowell 
Institate.  Boston.**  Numerona  Notea  hare  since 
been  added,  and  an  Appendix  containing  more 
matter  than  the  body  of  the  work  I  It  atrikee 
na  that  thia  ia  a  aeriona  mistake.  It  ia  ^te 
snfflcient  for  a  volume  in  itaelt  and  will  not  be 
lead  except  by  a  fftw.  The  mechanical  appear* 
anoe  of  the  book  does  not  exhibit  the  exquisite 
taste  in  book-making  which  usually  marks  the 
issues  of  this  house.  But  of  the  contents  of  the 
lx>ok— the  Lectures— there  can  be  but  one  opin- 
ion.  The  Lectures,  when  delivered  in  New  York, 
Boston  and  Brooklyn,  called  forth  the  warmest 
commendations  from  the  distinguished  audi- 
«nces  which  heard  them.  There  are  few  living 
men  equal  to  Dr.  Storrs  in  his  command  of  an 
intelligent  and  educated  audience.  Much  of 
ihis  is  due  to  his  perM>nai  oharscteristics. 
Hence  we  cannot  expect  the  reader  to  be  aa 
deeply  impressed  with  the  Lectures  and  as  en- 
thusiaatio  over  them  as  were  the  hearers.  Still, 
jue  they  grand  in  beauty  of  diction,  in  vigor  of 
thought,  in  originality  of  conception,  and  in  the 
force  of  argument.  It  is  a  work  that  will  stir 
the  soul,  thrill  the  heart,  and  strengthen  the 
hold  of  Christianity  on  the  reason  and  faith  of 
tiie  educated  mind,  if  thoughtfully  read.  We 
trust  a  cheaper  edition,  excluding  the  Appendix, 
will  be  demanded,  and  the  demand  responded 
to  by  the  author  and  publiahenk— Randolph  k 
€o.  have  added  a  new  volume — on  Ezra— to  their 
republication  of  the  "Pulpit  Commentary," 
which  we  have  several  times  already  charsoter* 
Ized  and  commended  to  those  who  desire  so 
unique  and  so  voluminous  a  work. 

American  Baptist  PubUcation  Society.  "Com- 
mentary on  the  Oospel  by  Luke."  by  Oeozge 
B.  Bliss,  DJ>.  This  is  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  "Complete  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment" that  has  been  in  preparation  for  some 
years  under  the  care  of  Alvah  Hoyev,  D.D.. 
Oeneral  Editor.  The  volumes  already  issued 
Are  on  the  Oospel  by  Bfark.  by  W.  N.  Clarke,  D.D., 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by  Horatio  B.  Hackett. 
D.D..  on  Revelation,  by  Justin  A.  Smith,  D.D. 
The  text  of  the  common  version  is  given  side 
by  side  with  the  late  revision;  but  the  commen- 
tary is  on  the  formw.  The  high  scholarship 
«nd  repute  of  these  several  editors  are  a  guaran- 
tee that  the  work  on  this  "Complete  Commen- 
tary" is  done  with  care  and  thoroughness.  On 
a  cursorary  examination  of  the  present  volume 
we  are  highly  pleased  both  with  its  literary  and 
mechanical  execution.  The  publishers  also 
have  shown  good  taste  and  Judgment  in  bring- 
ing out  the  book. — "Brief  Notes  on  the  New 
Testament."  The  Oospels,  by  George  W.  Clark. 
D.D.;  The  Acts,  Epistles  and  RereUtion.  by  J. 


X.  Pendleton.  D.D.  Same  publlahen.  The  aim 
of  these  brief  notes  on  the  New  Testament  text 
is  to  present  the  results  of  careful  atudy  and 
criticism  without  stating  the  processes  by  which 
they  are  reached.  The  plan  has  obvious  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  While  the  work 
will  be  of  no  particular  value  to  scholars  and 
denormen.  who  have  aooeas  to  larger  and  more 
scholaiiy  and  oiitioal  commentaries,  yet  in  the 
Ikmily,  Bible-daas  and  Sunday-school  it  may 
perform  a  useful  mission.  The  notes  explan- 
atory of  the  text  are  in  small  compass ;  there 
are  Reflectiona  at  the  end  of  each  chH»ter.  and 
copious  marginal  and  other  Scripture  ref  erenoea. 
The  Maps  and  the  Harmony  of  the  Oospels  that 
precede  the  Notes,  as  well  as  the  varied  matter 
embraced  in  the  Appendix,  will  be  found  of 
general  interest  and  utility. 

Canffrtgaticn^  Sundajf-Sekool  and  PubUshit^ 
Societjf.  We  have  received  three  excellent  bo<Aa 
from  this  Society,  which  is  doing  a  very  impor- 
tant work,  and  we  regret  that  the  pressure  upoA 
us  is  so  great  that  we  can  only  give  their  titles : 
"Sermons  on  the  International  Sunday-School 
Lessons  for  1885."  By  the  Monthly  Club.  Tenth 
Series.  With  an  i^ypendix.  describing  the  His- 
tory and  Course  of  Reading  of  the  New  England 
Reading  Circle.—"  Our  Two  Homes ;  or.  Without 
and  Within  the  Gates."  By  Mrs.  a  A.  F.  Hertwrt, 
Author  of  "\  Peep  at  Eaton  Parsonage."  etc. — 
"Duxbury  Doings."  By  Caroline  B.  LeRow, 
Author  of  "A  Fortunate  Failure."  The  two 
latter  are  worthy  a  place  in  the  Sunday-school 
library. 

A,  a  Armstrong  d  Son.  *«  Earth's  Earliest 
Ages,  and  their  Connection  with  Modem 
Spiritualism  andTheosophy,"  by  G.  H.  Pember, 
M.  A  A  strange  medley  of  conceits,  compari- 
sons and  fknciful  interpretations  of  Scripture 
and  providential  manifestations.  "Modem 
spiritualism  is  a  revival  of  the  laat  and  greatest 
cause  of  coiruption  in  the  days  of  Noah."  what* 
ever  that  was.  "  Theosophy,  now  so  common  a 
subject  of  conversation,'*  and  which  finds  a 
place  "  in  the  literature  of  the  day,"  is  simply 
tile  revival  of  a  philosophy  communicated  by 
the  Nephilim,  and  its  tesohings  fUmish  the 
"signs  of  thelastapostacy,"  the  "falling  away  * 
of  which  Paul  wrote.  After  reading  the  book 
we  are  not  surprised  to  leam  from  the  title  page 
that  the  writer  ia  the  author  of  a  book  called 
"The  Great  Prophecies."  We  fail  to  see  any 
value  in  such  a  production. — "Gesta  Christ!;  or. 
A  History  of  Humane  Progress  under  Ohristiaii- 
ity."  by  Charles  L.  Brace.  Same  publishers.  We 
rejoice  to  see  a  new  and  enlarged  edition,  in 
cheaper  form,  of  this  important  work,  whicix 
has  been  received  with  great  favor  by  ciltios 
and  by  the  public  in  England  and  America.  It 
presents  a  mass  of  facts  bearing  on  the  influence 
of  Christianity  upon  such  important  topics  mn 
the  paternal  power,  the  position  of  woman,  mar- 
riage, social  purity,  slavery,  divorce,  prison  re- 
form, and  charities,  and  many  other  subjects. 
The  failure  of  other  religions  to  produce  homaiie 
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progrees  U  aLK>  Bhown.  A  valoAble  chftpter  is 
given  to  the  cbJectionB  to  Ghriitisiiity,  so  often 
mged  ag&inst  it,  bMed  on  social  and  scientiflc 
gronnds.  The  relation  of  Chriatianitj  to  Art  in 
the  Middle  Agea  is  also  ditcnaeed.  The  book  is  of 
special  use  to  pastors  and  religious  teachers  of 
«Tery  name  (tnd  class  in  meeting  the  skepticism 
and  infidelity  of  the  times. 

HaughtoH,*  Miffiin  S  Co.  » Some  Heretics  of 
Yesterday,**  by  S.  E.  Herriok,  D.D.  The  author 
of  this  strangely  named  book  is  pastor  of  Mt 
Temon  Chorcb,  Boston,  and*  a  preacher  of  no 
Jnean  repute.  The  "  Heretics  "  discussed  by  him 
«re  Tauler  and  the  Mystics,  Wiclif,  Huss,  Sav- 
onarola, Latimer,  Cranmer,  Melancthon.  Knox« 
Oalvin.  OoUgny,  William  Brewster  and  Wesley, 
embracing  a  period  of  600  years  (1390^1791)^ 
irhich  '*  are  unified  by  a  visible  progress  of  re> 
ligions  thought  and  of  spiritual  life.  Suggested 
by  the  Lutheran  celebration,  it  is.  in  fsc^  a 
iwpularand  graphic  history  of  the  Protestant 
Beformation,  tracing  it  in  its  geographical  and 
national  expansion,  and  at  the  same  time  exhib- 
iting it  concretely  in  the  lives  of  its  leaders,  so 
as  to  bring  the  reader  into  personal  sympathy 
with  them.  The  tssk  is  admirably  executed.  It 
is*  a  grand  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
young  particularly.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  iU 
and  the  style  is  charming.— "The Continuity  of 
Christian  Thought:  A  Study  of  Modem  Theology 
in  the  Light  of  its  History."  by  Alex.  V.  Q.  Allen. 
Same  publishers.  The  author  is  professor  in  the 
£piscopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge.  The 
book  was  written  ss  a  course  of  lectures  and 
delivered  in  Philadelphia  on  the  John  Bohlen 
foundation.  Its  "  object  is  to  present  the  out- 
lines of  that  early  Christian  theology  which  was 
formulated  by  thinkers  in  whose  minds  the 
^Yine  imminence  was  the  underlying  thought 
in  their  consciousness  of  Ood."  It  shows  re- 
search and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
aubject.  The  author  criticises  very  freely  many 
of  tlie  phases  of  religious  belief  in  their  histori- 
cal development.  He  aims  to  show  *'  that  a  pur* 
pose  runs  through  the  whole  history  of  Christian 
thought,  despite  the  apparent  conftision  which 
is  to  many  Its  predominant  characteristic— to 
trace  "  the  record  of  a  development  moving  on- 
ward in  accordance  with  a  divine  law,  to  some  re- 
moter consummation."  The  contribution  is  a  val- 
uable one.—"  The  Destiny  of  Man  Viewed  in  the 
Light  of  His  Origin."  by  John  Fiske.  Same  pub 
lishers.  The  substance  oi  this  little  volume  was 
given  ss  an  address  before  the  Concord  School 
Philosophy  last  Sunmier.  when  the  subject  of 
immortality  was  under  consideration.  An  earnest 
advocate  of  evolution.  Prof.  Fiske's  idea  of  the 
"  origin  "  of  man  is  that  taught  by  Darwin.  He 
claims  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  does  not 
allow  us  to  take  the  atheistio  view  of  the  posi- 
tion of  man;  that  it  shows  us  distinctly  for  the 
first  time,  how  the  creation  and  perfection  of 
man  is  the  goal  towards  which  nature's  work 
has  been  tending  frem  the  fint  He  has  strong 
ikith  in  immortality  —  is   almost  irresistably 


driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  soul's  career  is 
not  completed  here.  "Theology  has  had  much 
to  say  about  original  sin.  This  original  sin  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  brute-inherit- 
ance" (the  ape  and  the  tiger  in  human  nature) 
**  which  every  man  carries  with  him  and  the 
process  of  evolution  is  an  advance  toward  true 
salvation  "11 


Periodioals. 

The  Amerioom  Church  Beview  has  returned  to 
the  Quarterly  form.  The  January  number 
makes  a  formidable  appearance  (310  pp.).  print- 
ed on  heavy  paper.  Its  typographical  execu- 
tion is  also  superior.  There  are  several  read- 
able papers  in  the  present  number,  but  by  iar 
the  most  spicy  one  of  all  is  Dr.  John  Henry 
Hopkins'  reply  to  the  Bejoinder  of  Moneignor 
Capel  (see  Hoic  Bevikw,  ^an..  p.  94).  If  the 
former  article  convicted  the  wily  priest  and  un- 
scrupulous representative  of  Bomo  of  intoler^ 
able  arrogance,  "shallowness."  and  the  wilful 
"perversion  of  history."  the  present  long  paper 
(59  pp.)  absolutely  drives  him  to  the  wall  and 
strips  him  of  all  claim  to  be  considered  a  man 
of  truth  or  honor.  He  accepts  a  challenge,  and 
then  breaks  his  word.  He  claims  to  quote  his 
antagonist  (Dr.  Hopkins)  again  and  again,  when 
not  one  word  of  his  quotations  was  correctk  and 
resorts  to  all  sorts  of  artifices  and  false  issues 
to  cover  his  ignominious  retreat.  We  recall  no 
case  of  such  extreme  humiliation  on  the  part  of 
a  literary  boaster  and  pretender.  And  still  he 
seems  to  be  utterly  oblivious  of  the  Uct,  and 
goes  about  boasting  of  his  **  prowess." 

Southern  Pretbyierian  Review  (Jan.)  The  lead- 
ing, and  by  far  the  most  interesting  paper  in  the 
number,  is  "  Professor  Woodrow's  Speech  before 
the  Synod  of  South  Carolina."  It  fills  66  pp. 
It  is  a  calm,  able,  masterly  defence.  The  occa- 
sion, our  readers  irill  remember,  was  his  ar- 
raignment before  the  Synod  on  the  charge  of 
teaching  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  from  his 
chair  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia, 
under  the  care  of  the  Synod.  The  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church  has  been  for  months  great- 
ly excited  over  this  case.  Wbile  holding  to 
Evolution,  he  holds  it  not  in  the  Darwinian 
sense.  He  insists  that  his  view  does  not  ex- 
clude Ood  from  the  creation.  He  claims  to  be- 
lieve in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  fullest  orthodox 
sense,  We  do  not  see  that  his  views  differ  es- 
sentially finom  those  of  Dr.  McCosh  and  other 
Christian  scientists  who  adopt  the  evolution 
theory.  But  such  a  view,  it  appears,  will  not  be 
tolerated  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  South.  It 
is  the  first  case  we  know  of  in  which  this  the- 
ory has  been  made  the  ground  of  severe  eccle- 
siastical censure. 

The  BiUiotheea  Sacra  (Jan.)  presents  several 
papers  of  decided  merit;  among  which  are  "The 
Moral  Condition  of  Germany,"  by  Prof.  Hugh 
M.  Scott.  Chicago  Theological  Seminary;  "The 
Present  State  of  Logical  Science."  by  Prot  Henry 
N.  Day.  New  Haven;  '*The  Attitude  of  the  His- 
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torlcal  Creeds  Towards  Hereiy/'  by  Ber.  Her- 
bert W.  Lathe,  Northampton,  Mmb.;  "MOTmoii- 
Urn.**  by  Ber.  D.  A.  Leonard.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah.  The  last  article  will  attract  attention, 
coming  from  one  residing  in  the  very  centre  of 
H onuoniem.  and  anppoeed  to  be  famtltar  with 
its  history  and  fraibi.  The  paiwr  is  a  readable 
one,  bat  too  general  in  its  statements,  both  in 
the  matter  of  history  and  analysis  of  Mormon 
ptlnciplee  and  their  i»ractlcal  resnlta,  to  be  of 
any  great  ralne.  The  history  of  this  stupendona 
fraud  and  gigantic  iniquity  is  yet  to  be  written. 

BaptiH  Quarterljf  Review  (Jan.-March.)  The 
beet  article  in  the  number  is  *'  The  Relation  of 
the  Qoepels  to  the  Pentateuch,"  by  Prof.  J.  M. 
Stifler,  D.D.,  of  Crozier  Seminary.  He  shows  that 
this  relation  is  real,  intimate,  and  unmistak- 
able. 1.  The  relation  through  the  genealogical 
tables  in  Matthew  fnd  Luke  is  more  profound 
than  it  appears  at  Urst  sight  The  quiet  way  in 
which  these  tables  are  introduced  seems  to  say 
that  the  histories  of  the  Old  Testament  are  now 
simply  carried  to  their  sequel  and  consumma- 
tion. 2.  There  is  an  unmistakable  relation  in 
subject-matter  between  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Gospels.  They  glTe  the  same  origin  of  the  race 
~Adam.  the  same  Ood--JehoTah.  with  the  same 
character— holy.  They  deal  largely  with  the 
same  nation  and  a  peculiar  nation.  They  trace 
that  nation  to  a  common  ancestor,  Abraham. 
The  Pentateuch  and  the  Ooepels  have  a  like  re- 
lation to  a  circle,  first  of  great  moral  thou^^ta, 
and  secondly  of  historical  incidents  interwoven 
with  them.  8.  The  Ooepels  and  the  Law  are  re* 
lated  by  means  of  direct  quotation  and  refer* 
ence.  He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  this  rela- 
tion between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
brings  us  fsoe  to  fkoe  with  Jesus  as  a  competent 
interpreter  of  the  Pentateuch,  albeit  the  warn- 
ing of  Prof.  Ladd  in  his  "  Doctrine  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures."  He  also  shows  that  this  vital  rela- 
tion between  Moses  and  the  Qoepels  has  vast 
homiletio  value.  To  establish  that  relation  will 
give  authority  to  the  types  and  symbols  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  marrow,  the  very  soul  of  the 
Gospel,  is  in  them.  It  is  there  as  it  is  nowhere 
else.  There  is  a  vast  deal  there  that  is  nowhere 
else. 

Andover  Review {Jnn.)  "The  Religious  Prob- 
lem of  the  Coxmtry  Town,**  by  Rev.  Samuel  "W. 
Dike.  "The  Contemporary  Pulpit  in  its  Influ- 
ence upon  Theology."  by  Professor  Tucker.  Mr. 
Dike,  in  this  paper  and  in  a  former  one  on  the 
same  topic  {Andover  Review,  Aug.,  1881),  discusses 
this  interesting  question  very  sensibly  and  in- 
telligently. The  question  is  one  of  growing  im- 
portance. The  tendency  of  our  population  to 
the  cities  is  already  marked,  and  is  growing  more 
so  every  year:  and  its  effect,  in  time,  on  the  re- 
ligious condition  of  the  "  country  town  "  will  be 
a  very  serious  matter  to  consider.  Prof.  Tucker's 
paper  is  suggestive,  though  we  accept  neither 
his  premises  nor  conclusions.  His  aim  is  to  note 
and  emphasize  the  fact  of  the  ffrmoinginfiuence  qf 
the  puipU  igxm  theoloffjf.    He  considers  the  work 


of  the  contemporaiy  pulpit  in  its  theological 
bearings  under  several  aspects:  one  in  its  xela- 
tiotk  to  Christian  experience  and  belief;  another 
in  its  relation  to  the  q>irlt  of  inquiry  without; 
but  within  reach  of  the  Church;  another  in  Ua- 
relation  to  morals;  another  still,  in  its  relation 
to  the  evangelistic  and  missionary  movements, 
of  the  time.  But  is  the  puipU  to  be  cndited  or 
blamed  for  the  great  change  noted  by  Prof. 
Thayer  t  Partly,  beyotid  doubt.  But  we  believe 
the  jMTM— newspaper,  periodical,  tract  and  book 
— has  also  been  a*  powerftil  fkctor.  And  oar 
theological  semicaries  have  had  a  hand  in  it;  ta 
say  nothing  of  the  teachings  of  infidel  or  athe- 
istic scientists.  The  4>trit<2/CA«  ops  is  adverse  to 
"sound  doctrine."  and  its  whole  trend  in  the 
direction  of  an  accommodating  theology. 

Ckri$tkm  TlumglU  (Jan.  and  Feb.)  This  bi- 
monthly presents  to  its  readers  three  papers  of 
decided  interest  and  value  to  Christian  scholar* 
and  ministers,  viz.:  '*  A  New  Basis  for  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Conviction,'*  by  Edward  J.  Hamil- 
ton.  DJ).,  professor  of  mental  science  in  Ham- 
ilton College;  **  Agnosticism,'  by  Rev.  Alexander 
Mackay  Smith,  of  St.  Thomas'  Church.  New 
York;  "Philosophical  Topics  and  the  Pulpit,'* 
by  Herrick  Johnson.  D.D..  Prof.  In  the  ThAo. 
Sem.,  Chicago.  All  who  know  the  marked  abil- 
ity of  Prof.  Hamilton  as  a  teacher  and  writer  in 
mental sdenoe  (author  Of  "The  Human  Mind")» 
will  desire  to  read  this  acute  paper,  proposing^ 
new  philosophy  of  conviction.  Dr.  Johnson'* 
article  is  fuU  of  that  sterling  sense  and  sound 
Judgment  which  characterise  the  author.  AIL 
ovirpastois  should  read  It 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  BriHth  Quarterljf  Review  (Jan.)  As  usual, 
this  Review  offers  an  inviting  table  of  contents 
—eleven  articles,  some  of  them  lengthy.  Among 
the  most  valuable  are,  "The  Present  State  of 
the  Irish  Questiou "  (35  pp.K  giving  aa  intelli- 
gent resum6  of  this  vexed  and  most  vexing  sub- 
ject in  English  politics.  "The  Theories  of  Life: 
Utilitarianism.  Pessimism.  Christianity."  Avery 
caustic  review  of  Fronde's  *' Thomas  Carlyle.'* 
"The  Strength  and  Weakness  of  the  Anglican 
Church : "  "  Report  of  the  Church  Oongrees  at 
Carlisle.  1884."  A  very  remarkable  gathering, 
and  the  main  futures  of  the  Congress  are  here 
set  forth  in  a  succinct  and  readable  form. 

The  EdvOmrgh  Review  (Jan.)  The  leading 
paper  of  the  number  is  a  long  review  of  "The 
Croker  Papers."  It  criticises  various  points  of 
the  Editor's  work  as  both  defective  and  mis- 
leading, and  sketches,  in  a  racy  manner,  the 
distinguished  career  of  this  remarkable  man. 
Another  paper  of  interest  is.  "Recent  Discov- 
eries in  the  Roman  Forum."  based  on  sevexml 
valuable  works  which  have  recently  appeared 
in  London  and  Leipzig.  Long  as  the  article  is 
(35  pp.),  it  wUl  richly  repay  a  careful  reading. 
"The  State  of  the  British  Army"  wiU  be  read 
at  home  with  special  interest  at  the  present 
juncture  of  English  aflkira. 
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REVIEW   SECTION. 

1— THE    POETICAL    IMAGERT    IN    THE    BOOK    OF 

REVELATION.— No.  IL 

By  James  M.   Ludlow,   D.D. 

In  oar  first  article  we  gave  abundant  evidence  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  poetical  imagery  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  was  drawn,  from 
neither  the  fancy  nor  the  inspired  imagination  of  the  writer,  but  from 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Thb  gives  to  the  book  its  most  prom- 
inent characteristic — ^viz.,  that  of  a  rhetorical  resum6,  as  well  as  a 
prophetic  conclusion,  of  Sacred  writ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  points 
to  John,  the  last  survivor  of  the  Apostolic  College,  as  its  author. 

H. 

Of  the  remaining  imagery  of  the  book,  perhaps  the  greater  part 
-can  be  associated  with,  if   not  traced  to,  the  Rabbinical  Litbb- 

ATUBB. 

John,  as  a  devout  Jew,  and  one  who,  in  comparative  youth,  main- 
tained an  acquaintance  with  the  more  scholarly  and  priestly  class 
among  his  people  (John  xviii:  16),  was  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the 
maxims  of  the  Rabbins,  with  their  comments  upon  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  and  with  the  peculiar  customs  which  had  grown  out 
from  the  ritual  of  worship.  For  our  knowledge  of  these  things  we  ' 
must  go  to  the  Talmud  and  Targums,  which,  though  swollen  with 
many  legalistic  and  fantastic  conceits  of  the  later  Rabbins,  preserve 
for  us  the  records  of  the  opinions  and  customs  of  the  pre-Christian 
-age. 

In  these  Jewish  books  we  find  many  expressions  and  allusions,  so 
similar  to  those  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  we  are  forced  to  regard  them 
as  more  than  coincidences.  We  are  not  warranted  in  saying  that 
John  was  indebted,  in  every  such  instance,  to  the  Rabbinical  thought. 
These  books  were  written,  in  their  present  form,  after  John's  time, 
<shiefly  by  the  hands  of  such  Rabbins  as  Judah,  Jochanan,  Ash^  and 
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Abina,  whose  schools  covered  the  first  five  Christian  centuries.  It  is 
possible  that  they  may  have  borrowed  expressions  from  John;  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  influenced  by  the  prevalent  sentiment  of  the 
Christian  ages  in  which  they  were  living,  even  as  the  infidel  books 
of  our  day  are  filled  with  high  moral  ideas  which  are  taken  from  the 
Christian  culture  they  decry.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
intense  and  bitter  anti-Christian  spirit  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  what 
we  may  call  their  seclusiveness  of  thought,  would  have  allowed  them 
to  import  the  exact  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament  into  their 
works.  We  think  it  is  but  fair  to  assume,  especially  regarding  the 
customs  and  rites  of  the  old  Jewish  Church,  which  were  either  still 
practiced  or  kept  in  vivid  memory  by  the  tenacity  of  oral  tradition^ 
that  the  Rabbinical  accounts  are  honest  and  trustworthy.  The  ac- 
tual date  at  which  such  customs  and  traditions  were  conserved  in 
writing  has  little  to  do  with  the  historic  value  of  the  statements  them- 
selves. We  shall,  however,  pronounce  no  judgment  upon  the  priority 
of  utterance,  as  between  the  Book  of  Revelation  and  these  ^^  literary 
remains  "  of  the  Jewish  mind.  We  are  confident  that  there  is  nothing 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  or  inspiration  of  John  in  the  assumption 
that  he  made  use  of  some  of  the  more  significant  and  popular  of  these 
time-honored  proverbs  and  usages  of  God's  ancient  people,  in  order 
that  he  might  fill  them  with  a  transcendantly  deeper  meaning  than 
they  ever  had  before,  even  as  Moses  and  Elias  were  luminous  in  the 
transfiguration  glory  of  Christ. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  parallelisms  between  the  Gospels  and  Tal- 
mud. But  they  are  far  fewer  than  those  between  the  Revelation  and 
the  Rabbinical  writings;  and,  at  the  same  time,  less  significant.  They 
are  generally  but  repetitions  of  a  principle  or  sentiment — e,  ^.,  Our 
Lord's  saying,  ^'  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit"  is  paralleled  with  that 
of  R  Joshua  ben  Levi  in  the  Sanhedrim,  "  Behold,  how  acceptable 
before  the  Lord  are  the  humble."  Christ's  '*  Blessed  are  the  mer- 
ciful," "  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteousnesa 
sake;"  His  sayings  against  adultery,  ostentation  in  religion,  etc.,  are 
along  the  line  of  the  common  conscience,  and  similarity  of  utterance 
signifies  nothing  as  to  originality.  It  will  be  obsierved,  from  the  in- 
stances we  give,  that  the  Johannean  and  Rabbinical  parallelisms  are 
of  a  very  different  order,  and  relate  to  the  exact  rhetorical  form. 
Without  presuming  to  be  exhaustive,  the  following  citations  will 
show  the  Jewish  tinge  of  John's  thought,  the  hue  of  the  atmosphere 
through  which  the  divine  light  passed. 

The  representation  of  Christ  as  the  ^^ Alpha  and  Omega^'*  the  first 
and  last  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  (Rev.  i:  8),  was  doubtless  sug- 
gested by  the  Rabbinical  common  saying,  "  From  Aleph  to  Tau,"  the 
first  and  last  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  by  which  the  idea  of 
completion  was  signified.     In  Yalcut  Rub.  we  read,  "Adam  trans- 
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gressed  the  whole  law  from  Aleph  to  Tau. . .  .  Abraham  kept  the  law 
from  Aleph  to  Tau.  .  .  .  When  Grod  pronounced  a  blessing  on  Israel, 
He  did  it  from  Aleph  to  Tau."  These  Hebrew  letters,  when  joined, 
make  the  word  ^'  Eth,"  the  definite  article,  which  the  Rabbins  regard- 
ed as  primarily  signifying  substance  (Eben  Ezra).  Thus  the  Syriac 
version  translates  Gen.  i:  1,  "The  (eth)  heavens  and  the  (eth)  earth," 
by  words  equivalent  to  the  substance  or  beinff,  the  matter  and  primal 
forces  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  The  expression  in  Revelation 
would  thus  be  recognized  by  every  Jew  as  a  picture  of  Christ  as  the 
source  and  summation  of  the  created  universe. 

The  definition  of  God  as  He  "  which  iSy  and  which  waSy  and  which 
is  to  come^^  (Rev.  i:  4),  is  the  Rabbinical  paraphrase  of  the  name 
"Jehovah,"  which  was  commemorated  in  the  three  hours  of  daily 
prayer.  In  Chasad  Shimuel  we  read:  "These  hours  point  out  the 
holy,  blessed  God;  he  who  was,  who  is,  and  who  shall  be.  The  Morn- 
ing prayer  points  out  him  who  was  before  the  foundation  of  the  world: 
the  Noonday  prayer  points  out  him  who  is;  and  the  Evening  prayer 
points  out  him  who  is  to  come." 

"The  seven  spirits  which  are  before  the  throne^^  (Rev.  i:  4)  remind 
one  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel's  comment  on  Gen.  xi:  7:  "God  said  to 
the  seven  angels  which  stand  before  him,"  etc. ;  and  of  Raphael's  an- 
nouncement in  Tobit  xii:  15:  "I  am  one  of  the  seven  holy  angels 
which  present  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  which  go  in  and  out 
before  the  glory  of  the  Holy  One." 

"The  seven  stars  in  his  right  hand  (Rev.  i:  16),  which  are  after- 
ward interpreted  to  be  the  seven  angels  of  the  churches,  are  used 
thus  by  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  on  Ex.  xl:  4:  "Seven  lamps  of  the  can- 
dlestick are  like  the  seven  stars  which  the  righteous  resemble." 

The  ^^keys  of  heU  and  death^^  (Rev.  i:  18)  are  suggestive  of,  and 
were  probably  suggested  by,  the  saying  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum  on 
Gen.  XXX :  22:  "There  are  four  keys  in  the  hand  of  Grod  which  he 
never  trusts  to  angel  or  seraph:  1.  The  key  of  the  rain;  2.  The  key 
of  provision;  3.  The  key  of  the  grave;  4.  The  key  of  the  barren 
womb." 

"The  second death^^  (Rev.  ii:  11)  is  an  expression  we  find  in  Jeru- 
salem Targum  on  Deut.  xxxiii:  6:  "Let  Reuben  live  in  this  world 
and  not  die  by  the  second  death." 

"  7%€  doctrine  of  Balaam^  who  taught  Balak  to  cast  a  stumhling- 
block  before  the  children  of  Israel ^^  (Rev.  ii:  14),  is  not  expressly 
stated  in  the  Old  Testament;  but  the  abominations  mentioned  in  Num. 
XXV.  are  by  the  Targum  writers  attributed  directly  to  the  counsel  of 
Balaam. 

"  Thou  hast  a  few  names  even  in  Sardis  which  have  not  defiled  their 
garments,  and  they  sh^  toalk  with  me  in  white'*'*  (Rev.  iii:  4).  This 
saying  is  illumined  by  the  statement  of  Maimonides,  that  the  San- 
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hediim  ''examined  the  priests  concerning  their  genealogies  and 
blemishes:  every  priest  in  whom  was  found  anything  faulty  in  his 
genealogy  was  clothed  and  veiled  in  black,  and  went  out  of  the 
court;  but  every  one  that  was  found  perfect  and  right  was  clothed 
in  white  and  went  in  and  ministered  with  his  brethren,  the 
priests." 

Christ  is  called  ^Hhe  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  witness^  (Rev. 
iii:  14).  The  Rabbinical  comment  on  Prov.  viii:  80  says:  "Amen  is 
the  sign  of  God,  the  faithful  King;"  and  the  Jews  regarded  the  word 
as  standing  for  a  number  in  the  Cabalistic  tree,  which  designated  the 
energy  of  God,  and  answered  to  the  twQ  names,  Jehovah  and  AdonaL 
—(Gill  in  loc.) 

The  "  strong  angel  proclaiming  with  a  loud  voice.  Who  is  worthy  to 
open  the  bookf^^  etc.  (Rev.  v:  2),  is  a  magnificent  projection  upon  the 
screen  of  the  ages  of  that  common  Temple  scene,  where  the  President 
of  the  Temple  summoned  the  priests  to  their  parts  in  the  service  with 
these  words,  "  Who  is  worthy  let  him  take  his  part."  The  Rabbin- 
ical comment  on  Gen.  v:  1  reads:  "Whoever  is  worthy  to  look  in  it 
(tie  Book  of  the  Generations  of  Adam)  knows  by  it  the  wisdom  which 
is  from  above."  But  who  may  be  worthy  to  look  into  the  book  which 
chronicles  the  purposes  of  God  that  have  not  yet  been  bom  into 
events  I 

The  souls  of  martyrs  are  said  to  be  ^^  under  the  altar  ^^  (Rev.  vi:  9). 
The  Jews  had  a  saying,  "  One  buried  in  the  Holy  Land  is  as  if  buried 
under  the  altar,  and  whosoever  is  buried  under  the  altar  is  as  if  buried 
under  the  throne  of  glory."  (Maimonides.) 

Seven  angels  are  represented  as  standing  before  God,  who  had  been 
performing  various  services  in  the  magnificent  worship  of  the  Upper 
Temple.  (Rev.  viii:  2.)  But  we  read  (v.  3):  "And  another  angel 
came  and  stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  golden  censer,  and  there  was 
given  unto  him  much  incense,  that  he  should  offer  it  with  the  prayers 
of  all  saints  upon  the  golden  altar  which  was  before  the  throne."  But 
why  another  angel  ?  Could  not  one  of  the  seven  who  were  before 
God  offer  this  incense  of  the  world's  great  prayer  ?  We  get  a  side 
light  on  this  from  the  Talmud,  which  tells  of  an  old  Temple  custom, 
not  prescribed  in  the  Scriptures:  "Incense  was  always  offered  by  a 
fresh  man,  so  that  a  priest  might  bum  incense  only  once  during  his 
lifetime." 

The  child  caught  up  to  God  and  His  throne,  and  thus  preserved 
from  the  devouring  dragon  (Rev.  xii:  5)  is  not  unlike  the  child  of 
Rachel,  who,  when  it  was  bom  on  the  night  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
innocents  in  Egypt,  was  caught  up  to  heaven  by  Michael,  and  set  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  throne. 

Satan,  "^Ac  accuser  of  our  brethren'*'*  (Rev.  xii:  10),  suggests  the 
Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Num.  xxix:  1:  "The  first  day  of  the  month 
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Tisri  is  appointed  for  the  blowing  of  trumpets  to  confound  Satan, 
who  comes  to  accuse." 

Is  the  new  %(mg  (Rev.  xiv:  3)  the  new  song  which  the  Jews  believed 
even  the  angels  have  never  used;  the  unwritten  and  unvoiced  refrain 
to  that  which  first  rose  from  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  swelled 
through  the  generations? 

The  saints  standing  with  the.  Lamb  on  Mount  Zion  had  ^^his 
Fatker^a  name  written  in  their  foreheade,^^  (Rev.  xiv:  1.)  This  is  a 
figure  borrowed  from  the  use  of  phylacteries.  The  Jews  were 
tempted  to  literalize  everything  in  their  Scriptures.  God  told  the 
people  (Exod.  xiii:  9)  to  remember  His  providential  guidance  by 
keeping  the  Passover,  using  this  figure:  ^^It  shall  be  for  a  sign  unto 
thee  upon  thine  hands,  and  for  a  memorial  between  thine  eyes,  that 
the  Lord's  law  may  be  in  thy  mouth."  After  the  return  from  the 
captivity  the  orthodox  Jew  wore  on  his  forehead  a  little  box  con- 
taining passages  of  Scripture.  On  the  outside  of  the  box  was 
written  the  letter  Shin  (Sh).  The  strap  which  held  it  on  the  fore- 
head was  tied  in  a  knot  shaped  like  the  letter  Daleth(D),  There  was 
a  similar  box  worn  upon  the  arm,  tied  there  by  a  strap  knotted  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  Yod^  or  I.  These  three  knots,  together  with  the 
letter  on  the  box,  spelt  Shaddai,  or  Almighty,  one  of  the  names  of 
God.  John  works  this  comparatively  trifling  formality  of  the  Jews 
into  a  Bublime  figure  of  the  consecration  of  the  saints,  and  of  God's 
covenant  with  them;  for  they  have,  as  it  were,  the  Father's  name 
written  in  their  foreheads." 

^^  Behold  I  come  as  a  thief.  Blessed  is  he  thai  watch^h^  and  keep* 
eth  his  garments^  lest  he  walk  naked,  and  they  see  his  shame,^^  (Rev. 
xvi:  16.)  Li  the  Talmud  xiv:  1,  we  read  of  this  custom  of  the  watch- 
men guarding  the  sacred  site  on  which  the  Temple  stood,  or,  as  it  was 
called,  **the  Mountain  of  the  House:"  "The  Captain  of  the  Mountain 
of  the  House  went  round  to  every  watch  in  succession  with  torches 
flaming  before  him,  and  to  every  guard  who  did  not  stand  forth,  the 
Captain  said.  Peace  be  to  thee  !  If  it  appeared  that  he  slept,  he  beat 
him  with  his  staff;  and  he  had  permission  to  set  fire  to  his  cushion — 
(e.  g.y  bis  overcoat  or  cloak  which  he  had  rolled  up  for  his  cushion). 
And  they  said.  What  is  the  voice  in  the  Court  ?  It  is  the  voice  of 
the  Levite  being  beaten,  and  his  garments  burned,  because  he  slept 
on  the  ground."  Only  one  who  was  familiar  with  this  custom  of  the 
temple  guards  would  have  represented  Christ,  the  Captain  of  His  peo- 
ple who  are  set  for  the  guarding  of  truth  and  purity  on  earth,  "  Be- 
hold, I  come  as  a  thief:  Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth,  and  keepeth  his 
garments,  lest  he  walk  naked,  and  they  see  his  shame." 

^Their  works  do  follow  them.^^  (Rev.  xiv:  13.)  The  Jews  said  (Pirke 
Eliezer  on  Isaiah  Iviii:  8)  that  good  deeds  say  to  a  good  man  about  to 
die,  "60  in  peace:  before  thou  gettest  thither  we  will  go  before  thee.'* 
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The  angel  from  the  temple  in  heaven  cried  to  him  that  sat  on  the 
cloud,  ^*  Thrust  in  thy  sickle  and  rtap:  for  the  time  is  came  for  thee 
to  reap:  for  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  ripe.^  (Rev.'xiv:  15.)  When 
the  corn  was  ripe  in  the  Holy  Land  the  messenger  from  the  San- 
hedrim carried  the  formal  notice,  and  no  one  did  reap  until  the  word 
came.  (Lightfoot.) 

The  Seven  Vials  of  disaster  (Rev.  xvL)  are  suggestive  of  the  Seven 
Periods  of  woe  predicted  in  the  Book  Sanhedrim,  which  should  pre- 
cede the  advent  of  the  world's  deliverer. 

As  a  study  of  Apocalyptic  style  it  will  be  interesting  to  read  John's 
description  of  the  contents  of  the  Seventh  Vial  in  connection  with  a 
passage  in  the  Sibylline  Oracle.  John  writes  (Rev.  xvi:  18):  ^^  There 
were  voices,  and  thunders,  and  lightnings;  and  there  was  a  great 
earthquake,  such  as  was  not  since  men  were  upon  the  earth,  so  mighty 
an  earthquake,  and  so  great.  And  the  great  city  was  divided  into 
three  parts,  and  the  cities  of  the  nations  fell:  and  great  Babylon  came 
in  remembrance  before  Qod  to  give  unto  her  the  cup  of  the  wine  of 
the  fierceness  of  his  wrath.  And  every  island  fled  away,  and  the 
mountains  were  not  found.  And  there  fell  upon  men  a  great  hail 
out  of  heaven,  every  stone  about  the  weight  of  a  talent,'*  etc.  The 
Sibylline  book  reads:  ^  From  heaven  shall  fall  fiery  swords  to  the 
earth,  and  great  torches  shall  come,  shining  into  the  midst  of  men. 
The  all-producing  earth  shall  be  shaken  in  those  days  by  the  immor- 
tal hand;  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  all  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  the 
countless  tribes  of  birds,  and  all  the  souls  of  men  .  . .  shall  shudder 
with  awe  before  the  immortal  face.  He  shall  break  lofty  peaks,  and 
heights  of  huge  mountains,  and  dark  Erebus  shall  appear  to  all.  Mi^ty 
ravines  in  the  high  mountains  shall  be  full  of  corpses ;  rocks  shall 
stream  with  blood. .  .  •  All  the  well-built  walls  of  ill-disposed  men 
shall  fall  to  the  ground.  .  • .  Brimstone  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and 
stone  and  hail  abundant  and  dreadful. 

"I  saw  an  angel  standing  in  the  «wn"  (Rev.  xix:  17)  reminds  us 
of  the  declaration  of  the  Sibyl  that  from  the  sun  God  would  send 
forth  a  King. 

"7%e  song  of  Moses  (Rev.  xv:  3),  sung  by  the  redeemed  on  the  sea 
of  glass  glowing  as  with  fire,  Maimonides  tell  us,  was  sung  in  the 
daily  service  of  the  Levites  in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  and  from  the 
Rabbinical  commentary  on  the  passage  first  recording  it  in  Exodus, 
we  learn  that  the  Jews  believed  it  would  be  sung  again  in  heaven  in 
the  days  of  the  Messiah. 

The  angel  cast  Satan  "  into  tJie  abyss,  and  shut  it,  and  sealed  it  over 
him^  (Rev.  xx:  8,  Revised  Version.)  In  Targum  Jonathan  on  Exod. 
xxviii:  30,  we  learn  of  a  stone  called  Shetijah,  with  which  the  Lord 
of  the  world  sealed  the  mouth  of  the  abyss  at  the  beginning. 

"  And  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  upon  them,  and  judgment  was 
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given  unto  them.^^  (Rev.  xx:  4.)  In  Talkut  Simeoni  we  read:  "In 
future  time  the  holy  and  blessed  God  will  sit,  and  kings  will  place 
thrones  for  the  great  men  of  Israel,  and  they  shall  sit  and  judge  the 
nations  of  the  world  with  the  holy  blessed  God." 

ITie  saints  reign  with  the  Messiah  for  a  thousand  years  (Rev. 
XX :  4)  is  the  answer  to  a  very  ancient  expectation.  During  the  thou- 
sand years  of  the  Messiah  the  Jews  supposed  that  He  would  renew 
the  world,  and  raise  the  righteous  dead.  (Bab.  Sanhedrim.) 

Of  the  judgment  books  (Rev.  xx:  12)  the  Jews  said  (Zohar  on 
Genesis) :  "All  the  works  which  a  man  does  in  this  world  are  written 
in  a  book,  and  they  come  into  thought  before  the  Holy  King.*^  An- 
other notion  is  recorded  in  Bab.  Roshhashanah:  "At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  three  books  are  opened;  one  of  the  completely  wicked, 
another  of  the  completely  righteous,  and  a  third  of  those  between 
both:  the  completely  righteous  are  written  and  sealed  inmiediately 
for  Ufe;  the  completely  wicked  are  written  and  sealed  immediately 
for  death;  the  middlemost  are  in  suspense,  and  continue  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  the  day  of  atonement:  if  they  are  worthy, 
they  are  written  for  life;  if  not  worthy,  they  are  written  for  death." 

"7%€  new  Jerusalem  coming  down  from  Ood  out  of  heaven  ^^  (Rev. 
xxi:  2)  follows  the  Jewish  fancy  that  the  Tabernacle,  the  Temple, 
and  the  Holy  City  itself,  in  their  earthly  glory,  are  but  the  shadows 
cast  upon  the  earth  of  their  spiritual  counterparts  which  exist  eter- 
nally in  the  skies.  "The  holy  blessed  Gk>d  shall  renew  the  world, 
and  build  Jerusalem,  and  shall  cause  it  to  descend  from  heaven*" 
(Rabbi  Jeremias  in  Johar  G^n.) 

^^ Every  several  gate  was  one  pearV^  (Rev.  xxi:  21.)  In  the  San- 
hedrim we  read  that  God  will  bring  precious  stones  and  pearls  of 
thirty  cubits  by  thirty . .  .  and  place  them  in  the  gates  of  Jerusalenu" 

"7%«  street  of  the  city  was  pure  goldy  as  it  were  transparent  glassJ*^ 
(Rev.  xxi:  21.)  The  Jews  have  a  traditional  belief  that  Paradise  is 
paved  with  precious  stones,  giving  a  lustre  as  of  flaming  torches. 
(Sepher  Avodah.) 

".06  thcU  isfiUhy  let  him  be  filthy  still . .  .  he  that  is  holy  let  him  be 
holy  still.^^  (Rev.  xxii:  11.)  Bab.  Yoma  on  Levit.  xi:  43  says:  "If  a 
man  defiles  himself  a  little,  they  defile  him  much;  if  below,  they  de- 
file him  above;  if  in  this  world,  they  defile  him  in  the  world  to  come; 
if  a  man  sanctifies  himself  a  little,  they  sanctify  him  much,"  etc 

The  above  citations  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  Rabbinical  tone 
of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  to  indicate  the  importance  of  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  priority  of  these  expressions.  If  the  Jewish  lore 
furnished  John  with  certain  figures  of  speech  in  which  to  make  his 
new  thought  more  intelligible,  and  by  which  to  gain  the  attention  of 
his  Jewish  readers,  it  no  more  lessens  the  value  of  the  Book  than 
steeples  and  domes  lessen  the  glory  of  the  sunlight  which  flashes  from 
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them.  It  18  On  the  line  Of  the  claim  Of  Christian  Scripture  to  be  the 
illumination  of  what  was  dim  and  groped  after  by  the  ancient  peo- 
ple. Buty  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Rabbins  borrowed  from  the  Rev* 
elation,  since  they  made  no  claim  that  Judaism  was  the  perfecting  of 
Christianity,  the  fact  must  utterly  discredit  the  Talmud  as  either  an 
historical  or  original  contribution  to  human  knowledge 


IL— THE  MODERN  SERMON. 
By  Prop.  Gbobgb  P.  Fisher,  Yale  Collsqb. 

NO.  n. 

Generally  speaking,  Protestant  preaching  has  stood  in  the  proper 
relation  to  the  Scriptures.  This,  as  was  intimated  in  the  previous 
number,  is  the  fact  respecting  the  Reformers.  Their  sermons,  it  is 
true,  were  doctrinal;  but  the  doctrine  was  taken  fresh  from  the  divine 
word.  They  sought  for  the  real  sense  of  Scripture  with  grammatical 
and  lexical  aids,  and  were  satisfied  with  that.  •  Occasionally  the  old 
allegorizing  habit  has  returned  to  infest  the  Protestant  pulpit.  To 
exorcise  it  absolutely  has  been  found  difficult. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  have  been  times  when  the  Scriptural 
character  of  sermons  has  been  more  an  appearance  than  a  reality. 
There  have  been  preachers  and  schools  of  preachers  who  have  thought 
that  a  due  regard  to  the  Bible  required  them  to  interlard  their  ser- 
mons with  very  frequent  citations  from  its  pages.  Thus  a  veneer  of 
Scripture  has  been  made  to  cover  thinly  a  material  of  a  very  inferior 
sort.  The  Puritan  preachers,  in  the  earlier  age  of  Puritanism,  were 
the  best  and  most  effective  preachers  in  England.  But  even  Puritan 
preachers — as  any  one  will  see  who  will  examine  their  printed  dis- 
courses— ^f  ell  into  the  habit  of  linking  together  verses  of  Scripture,  the 
effect  being  to  make  a  printed  page  a  curious  mosaic  of  italics  and 
Roman  letters.  That  is  a  truly  Scriptural  sermon  which  develops  and 
brings  out  fully  and  freshly  the  contents  of  the  text.  Among  recent 
preachers,  F.  W.  Robertson  in  his  best  discourses  has  nobly  exempli- 
fied this  merit.  One  who  attentively  reads  these  sermons  will  be 
struck  anew  with  the  riches  of  meaning  which  are  contained  in  pass- 
ages of  Scripture  that  he  before  may  have  poorly  appreciated.  To 
explore  the  Word,  to  believe  that  stores  of  precious  truth  are  hidden 
away  in  it,  is  the  first  obligation  of  a  preacher.  Thus,  and  thus  only^ 
can  he  hope  to  impart  a  constant  life  and  freshness  to  his  weekly  dis- 
courses. 

At  times  under  Protestantism,  the  Scriptural  character  of  sermons 
has  been  impaired  by  a  prevalent  doctrinalism.  This  was  true  in  the 
scholastic  period  of  the  Protestant  churches  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.    Lutherans  and  Calvinists  alike  fell  into  the  mischievous  practice 
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of  theologizing  in  the  pulpit,  which  had  been  the  characteristic  sin  of 
the  later  mediaBval  preachers.  Polemical  attacks  and  defenses,  subtle 
arguments,  wire-drawn  distinctions,  played  a  great  part  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  pulpit.  It  must  be  said,  that  the  fault  of  preaching  in  New 
England,  from  the  middle  of  the  last  century  to  the  middle  of  this^ 
was  its  doctrinal,  or  metaphysical  character.  This  fault  was  lessened 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  congregations  were  largely  made  up 
of  men  and  women  of  strong  intelligence.  Yet,  at  present,  whatever 
defects  cleave  to  sermons,  it  can  be  truly  said  that  educated  preachers 
are,  as  a  rule,  more  careful  and  critical  interpreters  of  Scripture  than 
were  their  predecessors. 

Another  excellence  of  the  true  sermon  is,  that  it  shall  be  unaffect- 
edly religious — ^flow  out  of  a  living  experience  of  the  Gospel.  The 
preacher,  if  he  would  reach  the  heart,  must  speak  from  the  heart. 
This  is  the  only  secret  of  genuine  unction.  In  certain  times  and  places 
the  religious  side  of  Christianity,  the  centre  of  its  life,  has  fallen  more 
or  less  into  the  background.  Preaching,  though  not  dissonant  from 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  has  assumed  an  ethical,  at  the  expense  of  its 
evangelical,  character.  There  were  noble  preachers  who  came  out  of 
the  Latitudinarian  school  of  Cambridge — ^the  school  of  More,  Cud- 
worth  and  other  illustrious  thinkers.  Of  those  preachers,  Tillotson  was 
probably  the  foremost.  In  many  respects  they  vastly  improved  the 
prevalent  style  of  pulpit  discourses.  Bishop  Burnet  has  given  a  very 
interesting  description  of  this  class  of  divines.  They  cast  aside  the 
pedantic  and  prolix  style  which  was  in  vogue  among  the  Puritans,  and 
spoke  in  pure  manly  English.  The  result  was,  that  their  churches 
were  filled,  and  a  great  part  of  London,  the  stronghold  of  Puritanism, 
was  drawn  after  them.  Tet  one  misses  in  the  preachers  of  the  Tillot- 
son school  that  devoutness  and  fervor  which  had  marked  the  dis- 
courses of  such  men  as  Baxter  and  had  given  them  signal  power. 
The  defect  to  which  we  refer  appears  in  a  much  greater  degree  in 
the  German  preachers  of  the  school  of  Beinhard,  in  the  closing  part 
of  the  last  and  the  earlier  portion  of  the  present  century.  Preaching 
under  the  influence  of  the  Kantian  school  turned  into  homilies  on 
topics  of  moral  philosophy.  This  has  been  the  besetting  sin,  it  need 
not  be  said,  of  Socinian  preaching  at  all  times. 

Unction  may  be  wanting  in  preachers  whose  theological  tenets  are 
sound,  but  in  whom  piety  has  no  just  proportion  to  natural  gifts  and 
powers.  A  typical  example  is  Robert  South.  He  was  a  clear-headed 
theologian;  on  doctrinal  topics  he  reasons  clearly  and,  in  the  main^ 
soundly.  His  celebrated  sermon  on  "  Man  in  the  Image  of  Gk)d  "  is 
in  many  respects  a  masterpiece,  although,  in  his  description  of  Adam 
and  of  Paradise,  he  goes  beyond  the  warrant  of  historical  fact.  In 
vigor  and  raciness  of  style  he  excels  almost  all  other  English  preach- 
ers.    No  one  could  sleep  under   such    harangues.     On   topics — for 
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example,  ethical  topics — where  prejudice  is  not  enlisted,  he  is  not  less 
instructive  than  incisive.  Witness  his  sermon  on  lying.  But  his  lack 
of  humility,  his  partisan  temper,  the  savage  tone  of  his  invective,  and 
the  absence  of  devoutness  are  very  serious  blemishes  in  his  discourses. 

One  temptation  of  preachers  has  ever  been,  to  substitute  for  simple 
evangelical  fervor  the  arts  of  rhetoric.  Secular  oratory,  in  its  inspir- 
ing motive  and  characteristic  spirit,  differs  from  the  eloquence  that  is 
proper  to  the  pulpit.  Tet  the  great  and  sublime  topics  of  Revelation 
afford  ample  opportunity  for  oratorical  effort,  which,  even  though  it 
be  not  artificial,  does  not  spring  from  the  love  and  humility  of  the 
Christian  disciple.  There  may  be  orthodoxy  of  doctrine,  there  may 
even  be  pungency  of  rebuke,  and  yet  the  hearer  may  simply  admire, 
without  being  practically  moved.  It  is  one  thing  to  wonder  or  even 
to  be  thrilled,  as  a  spectator:  it  is  another  thing  to  be  affected  with 
compunction,  or  inspired  with  new  faith  in  the  verities  of  the  GospeL 
The  French  school  of  preachers  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  were  re- 
markable men.  They  fill  well  their  own  niche  in  the  gallery  of  the 
great  men  of  the  Augustan  period  in  France;  but  they  are  tainted 
with  the  rhetorical  vice  to  which  we  have  alluded.  It  is  said  of  Louis 
XI Y.  that  he  remarked  to  Massillon:  ^'I  have  heard  many  great 
orators,  and  been  satisfied  with  them;  but  when  you  spoke,  I  was  very 
dissatisfied  with  myself."  Notwithstanding  this  eulogy,  in  Massillon's 
most  famous  discourses — ^that,  for  example,  on  The  Small  Number  of 
the  Elect— one  is  disagreeably  reminded  of  the  classical  orators  of 
antiquity.  The  glow  and  elevation  are  felt  to  have,  in  great  part, 
a  mundane  source. 

It  has  sometimes  happened,  that  where  intellectual  ability  of  a  high 
order,  evangelical  earnestness  and  extraordinary  eloquence  are  con- 
joined, comparatively  small  results  have  followed  upon  preaching. 
This  may  be  owing  to  an  absorbing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  preacher 
in  his  themes,  and  a  comparatively  small  degree  of  interest  in  his 
auditors.  In  John  Foster's  very  suggestive  delineation  of  Robert 
Hall,  this  character  is  ascribed  to  that  distinguished  preacher.  Foster 
describes  Hall  as  so  absorbed  in  his  subject  that  it  would  seem  as  if, 
in  case  his  auditors  were  silently  to  withdraw,  one  by  one,  the  elo- 
quent discourse  would  have  gone  forward  in  the  same  way  before  the 
empty  pews.  That  the  effects  of  Hall's  preaching  were  dispropor- 
tionately small,  when  one  considers  his  large  and  varied  gifts,  is  prob- 
ably to  be  accounted  for  by  the  peculiarity  to  which  Foster  refers. 

The  long  list  which  might  be  made  of  preachers  who,  within  the 
memory  of  those  who  are  still  living,  have  been  eminent  in  their  call- 
ing, proves  that  power  in  the  pulpit  is  not  passing  away.  In  Ger- 
many the  infiuence  of  Schleiermacher  upon  preaching  was  second  only 
to  that  which  he  exerted  upon  theological  thought.  The  attraction 
of  his  pulpit  discourses  in  Berlin  drew  ail  classes  within  the  walls  of 
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the  church  where  he  preached.  Among  the  German  preachers  who 
have  appealed  to  the  mass  of  the  people  with  singular  skill  and  effect- 
iveness, the  name  of  Claus  Harms  is  very  prominent.  Tholuck  was 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  impressive  preachers  before  culti- 
vated audiences.  Those  who  have  listened  to  his  academical  sermons 
at  Halle  will  not  forget  the  enthusiasm,  the  ringing  emphasis,  and  the 
flashes  of  genius  which  were  never  missing  from  thenu  In  France, 
the  Catholic  pulpit  has  included  among  its  distinguished  representa- 
tives such  names  as  Lacordaire  and  Hyacinthe;  while  on  the  Protes- 
tant side  are  found  Adolph  Monod,  Alexander  Yinet,  and,  among  the 
living,  Bersier  and  Pressens^.  When  we  think  of  the  English  pulpit 
we  call  to  mind  Spurgeon,  Liddon,  Kingsley,  Farrar,  Maclaren,  and 
others  not  less  worthy  of  mention.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
England,  Manning  is  justly  eminent  as  a  preacher;  but  it  is  the  dis- 
courses of  John  Henry  Newman  which  stand  pre-eminent.  For 
subtlety  of  thought  and  charm  of  expression  they  are  wonderful  in- 
deed. We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  quote,  almost  at  random,  a 
single  paragraph  :  '^  O  that  we  could  take  that  simple  view  of  things, 
as  to  feel  that  the  one  thing  wliich  lies  before  us  is  to  please  God  ! 
What  gain  is  it  to  please  the  world,  to  please  the  great,  nay,  even  to 
please  those  whom  we  love,  compared  with  this  ?  What  gain  is  it  to  be 
applauded,  admired,  courted,  followed,  compared  with  this  one  aim  of 
not  being  •  disobedient  to  a  heavenly  vision  ?'  What  can  this  world 
offer  comparable  with  that  insight  into  spiritual  things,  that  keen 
f aithy  that  heavenly  peace,  that  high  sanctity,  that  everlasting  right- 
eousness, that  hope  of  glory  which  they  have,  who  in  sincerity  love 
and  follow  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  Let  us  beg  and  pray  Him,  day 
by  day,  to  reveal  Himself  to  our  souls  more  fully,  to  quicken  our 
senses,  to  give  us  sight  and  hearing,  taste  and  touch  of  the  world  to 
come;  so  to  work  within  us  that  we  may  sincerely  say,  *Thou  shalt 
guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  after  that  receive  me  with  glory. 
Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that 
I  desire  in  comparison  of  thee.  My  flesh  and  my  heart  f  aileth,  but 
God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever.'  " 

We  refrain  from  the  mention  of  names  in  connection  with  the  Amer- 
ican pulpit.  In  certain  elements  of  power,  preaching  in  this  country 
has  been  fully  equal,  to  say  the  least,  to  the  preaching  in  other  Prot- 
estant lands. 

The  pulpit  of  to-day,  it  is  needless  to  remark,  has  many  competitors 
for  popular  attention.  The  force  of  custom  in  drawing  men  to  church 
is  far  less  operative  now  than  formerly.  Once,  in  New  England  cer- 
tainly, it  was  not  respectable  to  be  absent'  from  public  worship.  At 
an  earlier  day  still,  except  when  it  was  necessary,  it  was  contrary  to 
law.  Public  speeches,  in  many  communities,  are  so  frequent  as  to 
become  almost  a  drug.     The  appetite  for  public  speaking  of  all  sorts  is 
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dulled.  Literature  in  very  attractive  forms,  often  with  the  accessories 
of  art,  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  Newspapers  abound;  and  the  read- 
ing of  them  is  to  millions  an  agreeable  pastime.  Add  to  these  facts 
the  strain  and  pressure  of  business,  and  the  nervous  expenditure  in 
various  other  directions,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  explain  any  diminished 
interest  that  exists  in  respect  to  preaching.  There  is  no  ground,  how- 
ever, for  the  fear  that  earnest  preaching,  adapted  to  the  times,  on  the 
great  themes  of  Christianity,  will  fail  to  command  attention.  There 
is  a  charm  and  potency  in  the  living  voice  which  can  never  disappear. 
The  printed  page  is  no  substitute  for  it.  We  might  as  well  expect 
that  conversation  will  cease,  because  so  much  conversation  can  be  read 
in  novels  and  plays  and  in  other  books,  as  that  assemblies  of  men  will 
cease  to  gather  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  Gk)spel  from  men  whose 
hearts  and  minds  are  kindled  by  it. 


m.  — REMINISCENSES   OF   NEANDER 

NO.    II. 

By  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  New  York. 

neandbb's  mobal  chabacteb. 

As  regards  the  character  of  Neander,  it  was  universally  esteemed  and 
admired.  True,  he  also  had  decided  theological  enemies.  For  the  Ortho- 
dox of  the  more  strict  class  he  was  in  many  points  too  lax  and  yielding; 
for  the  Rationalists  too  positive  and  firm;  but  all  entertained  for  his 
personal  character  a  sort  of  sacred  veneration,  and  treated  him  accord- 
ingly with  much  more  mildness  and  forbearance  than  is  usual  with  such 
difference  of  views.  His  uncommon  learning  was  not  of  itself  sufficient 
to  protect  him  from  assault ;  what  surrounded  him  as  an  impenetrable 
tower  and  made  him  invulnerable,  was  his  moral  purity  and  elevation, 
which  at  once  struck  even  the  most  superficial  observer,  and  in  regard 
to  which  all  room  for  doubt  was  cut  off  by  his  showing  himself  al- 
ways immediately  as  he  was,  the  very  personification  thus  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  dove.  Any  attack  upon  his  character,  any  impeachment 
of  his  motives,  could  have  pprung  only  from  stock-blind  passion, 
would  have  awakened  indignation  throughout  the  whole  theological 
camp  of  Germany,  and  so  must  have  resulted  almost  inevitably  in  the 
moral  discomfiture  of  the  antagonist  himself. 

HIS  THEOLOGY. 

Neander  was  one  of  those  truly  great  men  with  whom  theory  and 
practice,  head  and  heart,  are  beautifully  blended.  Not  without  reason 
had  he  chosen  for  his  motto:  "  Pectus  esty  qvtodtheologum  faciC*  Mar- 
heineke  and  the  Hegelians  contemptuously  called  him  the  pectoral 
theologian.  He  pursued  theology,  not  as  an  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing merely,  but  also  as  a  sacred  occupation  of  the  heart,  which 
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he  felt  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  highest  and  most  solemn 
interests  of  man,  his  eternal  welfare  and  worth.  The  living  centre 
and  heart's  blood  of  the  science  was  for  him  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  as 
the  highest  revelation  of  a  holy  and  merciful  God,  as  the  fountain  of 
salvation  and  sanctifying  grace  for  the  world.  Whatever  he  found 
that  was  really  great,  noble,  good  and  true  in  history,  he  referred 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  fact  of  the  incarnation,  in  which  he 
humbly  adored  the  central  sun  of  all  history  and  the  innermost  sanc- 
tuary of  the  moral  universe.  There  were,  no  doubt,  more  orthodox 
theologians  than  Neander;  for  it  is  well  known  that,  with  all  his  re- 
gard for  the  symbolical  books,  he  would  never  confine  himself  to  their 
measure,  and  conscientiously  refused  to  sign  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion; but  among  all  there  was  not  one,  perhaps,  in  whom  doctrine  was 
to  the  same  extent  life  and  power,  in  whom  theoretic  conviction  had 
so  fully  passed  over  into  flesh  and  blood,  in  whom  the  love  of  Christ 
and  of  man  glowed  with  so  warm  and  bright  a  flame.  In  this  un- 
feigned, life-breathing  piety,  which  had  its  root  in  Christ's  person  and 
gospel,  and  formed  the  foundation  of  all  his  theology,  lay  the  irresist- 
ible attraction  of  his  lectures,  for  every  piously  disposed  hearer,  and 
the  edifying  character  of  all  his  writings. 

Whilst  in  this  practical  bent  of  his  theology  he  fell  in  with  the 
pietistic  school  of  Spener  and  Francke,  which  asserted  just  this  side 
of  religion,  the  rights  of  the  heart,  the  necessity  of  a  theologia  regen- 
itonim,  over  against  a  lifeless  orthodoxy  of  the  intellect — he  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  far  removed  from  pietistic  narrowness  and  circum- 
scription. His  extended  historical  studies  had  served  to  enlarge  his 
naturally  liberal  mind  to  the  most  comprehensive  catholicity.  He 
never  lost  his  sound  and  simple  sight  for  the  main  object,  the  life  of 
Christ  proceeding  from  a  supernatural  source,  but  he  thought  too 
highly  of  this  to  compress  it  into  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  human  for- 
mula, some  single  tendency  or  school.  He  saw  in  it  rather  such  an 
inexhaustible  depth  of  sense,  as  could  be  in  some  degree  adequately  ex- 
pressed only  in  an  endless  variety  of  gifts,  powers,  periods  and  nation- 
alities. What  a  difference  is  there  not,  for  example,  between  an  Ori- 
gen  and  a  Tertullian,  a  Chrysostom  and  an  Augustin,  a  Bernard  and 
a  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  Luther  and  a  Melancthon,  a  Calvin  and  a  Fene- 
lon  ;  or  when  we  go  back  to  the  Apostolical  Church  itself,  between  a 
Peter  and  a  John,  a  James  and  a  Paul,  a  Martha  and  a  Mary  !  And 
yet  Neander  knew  how  to  trace  out,  and  greet  with  joyous  gratitude 
the  same  image  of  Christ  variously  reflected  in  all.  He  had  little  in- 
terest in  the  outward  surroundings  of  church  history,  but  he  always 
moved  in  the  deep,  and  brought  out  the  internal,  spiritual  and  eternal 
relations,  and  turned  everywhere  the  pervading  influence  of  the  gos- 
pel working  like  a  leaven  upon  every  variety  of  temper  and  constitu- 
tion. 
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The  wideness  of  his  heart  was  an  essential  element  in  his  practical 
piety.  Between  it  and  his  studies  there  existed  a  relation  of  recipro- 
cal encouragement  and  support.  Thus  was  Neander,  in  the  noblest 
sense,  a  friend  of  man,  because  Christ's  friend,  at  home  in  all  spheres 
of  the  invisible  Church,  the  exact  impression  of  evangelical  catholicitj, 
and  an  interpreter  of  the  precious  doctrine  of  the  communion  of 
saints,  which  transcends  all  limits  of  time  and  space,  and  compre- 
hends all  the  children  of  Gk>d  under  the  One  head  Jesus  Christ. 

Here,  however,  must  be  brought  into  view  a  trait,  of  which  in- 
deed his  writings  furnish  only  occasional  traces,  for  the  most  part 
in  prefaces,  but  which  in  his  personal  intercourse  came  to  a  very 
marked  prominence.  Neander's  spirit,  with  all  its  love  and  gentle- 
ness, was  yet  capable  also  of  very  strong  and  decided  aversion  and  in- 
dignation. This  is  by  no  means  unpsychological.  Hatred  is  only 
inverted  love.  The  same  force  that  draws  towards  it  what  is  in  har- 
mony, repels  from  it  with  equal  determination  what  is  of  a  contrary 
nature.  John,  the  disciple  of  love,  who  lay  on  Jesus'  bosom,  was  at 
the  same  time  ^'  a  son  of  thunder,"  and  ready  to  pray  down  fire  from 
heaven  upon  the  enemies  of  his  Master;  yea,  according  to  ancient 
story,  he  forsook  a  public  bath  suddenly,  when  he  found  it  contained 
Cerinthus,  the  Gnostic  heretic.  Both  sides  of  his  character  are  re- 
flected in  the  fourth  Gospel  and  in  the  Apocalypse ;  the  former  is  full 
of  love  and  tenderness,  the  latter  resounds  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning. A  similar  combination  of  mildness  and  harshness,  attracting 
love  and  repulsive  was  characteristic  of  Neander.  As  an  historian  he 
could  do  justice  to  the  most  different  tendencies,  and  took  even  here- 
tics, as  far  as  possible,  into  his  protection;  but  when  kindred  manifes- 
tations came  before  him  in  our  time  and  in  the  same  University,  he 
showed  himself  impatiently  intolerant,  at  least  in  private  conversation 
and  around  his  hospitable  board.  He  was  often  morbidly  irritated  and 
passionately  excited  about  the  pantheistic  philosophy  of  Hegel  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  stiff,  angular  orthodoxy  of  Hengstenberg  on  the 
other.  Hegel  had  died  in  1832,  but  his  philosophy  was  then  at  the 
zenith  of  its  power  and  influence  in  Prussia  and  represehted  by  Mar- 
heineke  in  the  theological  faculty.  Hengstenberg  was  his  younger  col- 
league, and  the  fearless  champion  of  uncompromising  orthodoxy  in 
the  chair  and  in  his  writings.  Neander  saw  in  these  opposite  tenden- 
cies two  dangerous  extremes  which  threatened  to  rob  the  youth  of 
Germany  of  the  treasure  of  evangelical  freedom  which  he  prized 
above  all  things.  From  the  Hegelian  philosophy  he  feared  the  des- 
potism of  the  spirit;  from  the  strict  orthodoxy  the  despotism  of  the 
letter.  He  hated  the  one  sided  intellectualism  and  panlogism  of  the 
former,  the  narrow  spirit  and  harsh  judgments  of  the  latter.  There 
Christianity  seemed  to  him  to  lose  itself  in  the  clouds  of  idealism^ 
here  to  stiffen  into  dead  forms.    Besides,  he  held  it  altogether  vain,  to 
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seek  the  restoration  by  force  of  any  past  period  of  the  Church  as  such, 
or  to  dream  of  inf asing  new  life  again  into  that  which  has  been  once 
for  all  judged  and  ^t  aside  by  the  course  of  history.  Tet,  after  all, 
he  had-  a  sincere  personal  regard  for  Hengstenberg,  who  stood  firm  as 
a  rock  against  the  waves  of  Rationalism,  and  who  fully  reciprocated 
the  esteem  of  Neander.  He  never  indulged  in  personalitieSi  and  was 
always  controlled  by  pure  motives  and  love  for  the  truth. 

LEADING  TBAITS   OF  CHABACTBB. 

Neander  presented  a  rare  combination  of  noble  virtues  refined  by 
grace.  The  leading  features  of  his  character  were  simplicity,  honesty, 
disinterestedness,  humility,  love.  Of  the  plots  and  intrigues,  the 
manifold  duplicities  and  crafty  calculations  of  worldly  men,  he  had 
hardly  a  conception,  even  by  hearsay;  his  noble  Kathanael  spirit  lay 
clear  and  open  before  God  and  man,  like  the  simplicity  of  the  dove 
itself.  He  gave  his  confidence  to  everybody,  and  was  thus  frequently 
deceived.  Great  as  his  theoretic  knowledge  of  men  was,  he  erred 
very  often  in  the  application  of  it  to  particular  actual  cases;  and  this 
from  sheer  goodness  of  heart  and  childlike  simplicity.  To  understand 
and  admire  in  its  true  living  force  that  great  word  of  the  Redeemer, 
^'  Except  ye  become  as  little  children  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,"  it  was  only  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with 
Neander.  He  was  in  very  truth  a  child  in  malice,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  a  giant  in  understanding.  I  never  met  among  learned  men  with 
a  spirit  more  childlike  and  amiable  than  that  of  Neander.  And  who 
does  not  admire  Neander's  noble  and  conscientious  regard  for  truth, 
which  appears  in  all  his  writings  ? 

His  generosity  was  without  bounds.  He  had,  indeed,  for  his  own 
person,  few  wants;  his  clothing  was  of  the  plainest  sort;  his  modera- 
tion in  eating  and  drinking  reminded  one  of  the  lives  of  the  old  ascet- 
ics, and  of  St.  Anthony,  who  felt  ashamed  of  the  need  of  earthly  food. 
By  reason  of  his  impractical  nature,  moreover,  and  his  total  abstrac- 
tion from  the  world,  he  was  indeed  wholly  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
money,  and  had  not  his  sister  taken  care  of  it,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  brought  himself  to  beggary  over  and  over  again  by  sheer  benev- 
olence. In  this  respect  he  showed  not  a  trace  of  his  Jewish  descent, 
or  rather,  we  would  say,  he  had  inherited  the  generosity  and  hospi- 
tality of  Abraham,  but  none  of  the  cunning  and  selfishness  of  Jacob. 
He  was  truly  an  Israelite  without  guile,  like  Nathanael. 

The  professors  of  Crertnan  universities  receive  a  part  of  their  in- 
come from  the  lecture  fees  of  students.  To  get  a  remission  of  the 
honorarium  from  Neander  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world;  and  he 
was  very  often  imposed  on  here  by  those  who  might  easily  have  paid 
the  small  sum.  The  Society  for  Sick  Students  in  Berlin  owed  its  ori- 
gin to  him,  and  he  devoted  to  it  the  whole  profits  of  several  of  his 
writings — as  he  gave,  also,  all  that  he  got  for  another  part  of  his 
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irorks  to  Bible  Societies.  Eveiy  one  in  want  or  need  found  with  him 
a  sympathizing  heart  and  liberal  hand.  We  have  still  a  very  lively 
remembrance  of  his  interest  for  a  young  man  who  was  blind.  Ear- 
nestly thirsting  after  religious  knowledgCi  the  youth  had  attended 
several  of  his  lectures  in  1840-41  on  church  history  and  exegesis,  and 
spoke  afterwards  with  grateful  satisfaction  of  the  spiritual  benefit 
they  had  afforded  him.  When  Neander  heard  of  his  poverty,  he 
showed  great  emotion,  inquired  with  staring  eyes  and  nervous  agita- 
tion into  all  the  details,  and  then  hurried  away  to  his  sister  to  procure 
him  help.  I  happened  to  be  in  his  study  at  the  time,  and  the  scene 
struck  me  the  more  deeply,  as  Neander,  by  reason  of  his  total  lack  of 
practical  tact,  had  himself  the  air  of  one  perfectly  helpless;  and  with 
his  eager  readiness  to  assist  want,  was  still  in  a  quandary  as  to  how  it 
should  be  done,  till  his  sister  or  amanuensis  came  to  his  relief.  And 
how  much  good  did  he  do  which  never  came  to  light:  for  he  was  the 
man  precisely  to  abhor  all  show,  and  not  let  the  right  hand  know  what 
was  done  by  the  left 

Of  conjugal  love  he  knew  nothing;  and  yet  how  highly  he  con- 
ceived of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  woman  !  How  beautifully  he  has 
portrayed  influence  of  pious  mothers  upon  the  character  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  Chrysostom,  and  Augustin  !  How  tenderly  devoted  was 
he  towards  his  sisters !  especially  to  that  one  who  gave  herself  up  to 
the  care  of  his -earthly  wants,  that  his  rich  mind  might  be  consecrated 
to  the  undisturbed  service  of  religion. 

HIS   LOVE   FOB   STUDENTS. 

Sons  and  daughters  were  denied  him,  but  his  privation  was  made 
up  to  him  in  his  students,  for  whom  he  had  the  feelings  of  a  father. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  the  love  of  a  professor  towards  theological  youth 
so  deep  and  strong.  No  wonder  that  they  were  enthusiastically  de- 
TOted  to  him  in  return.  As  often  as  his  birthday  came  round  they 
brought  him  some  suitable  present  and  a  serenade,  to  which  was  added 
not  unfrequently  a  grand  torchlight  procession:  not  only  hb  own 
immediate  pupils,  but  hundreds  of  other  students  also,  from  the  other 
faculties,  joining  with  lively  interest  in  the  occasion. 

And  as  he  was  ready  to  serve  every  German  youth,  so  had  he  a 
warm  welcome  also  for  every  foreigner  who  visited  him  as  a  theolo- 
^gian  or  as  a  friend  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  Switzerland,  France, 
England,  Scotland,  and  America,  there  are  many  worthy  ministers  who 
have  experienced  his  kindness  and  hospitality,  and  hold  them  still  in 
thankful  remembrance.  Through  such  visits,  where  his  familiarity 
with  the  French  and  English  languages  did  him  excellent  service,  he 
has  scattered  noble  seed  into  distant  lands,  which  has  since  sprung  up 
in  quiet  stillness  and  is  now  yielding  fruit  a  hundred  fold. 

For  Americans  he  had  a  certain  partiality,  as  the  freedom  of  the 
church  and  religious  life,  undisturbed  by  political   influence  fell  in 
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^specially  with  his  taste;  but  he  often  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the 
institution  of  slavery,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it  could  be 
tolerated  and  even  defended  in  a  free  country  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Nor  did  he  approve  of  the  divisions  and  distractions  of  the 
Church  in  this  country;  for  he  was  emphatically  a  man  for  union,  and 
sought  the  one  in  the  manifold  no  less  than  the  manifold  in  the  one. 

HIS   HUMILITY. 

This  rare  character,  full  of  childlike  simplicity,  tender  conscien- 
tiousness, unwearied  professional  fidelity  and  warm,  self-sacrificing 
love — ^this  life  wholly  consecrated  to  the  advancement  of  truth  and 
3)iety — was  rooted  and  secured  throughout  in  the  grace  of  humility. 
Neander  knew  the  deep  corruption  of  human  nature,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  its  redemption  in  Christ;  placed  himself  cheerfully  in  the 
great  concern  of  life  by  the  side  of  the  least;  with  all  his  uncommon 
learning  preferred  the  simple  unadorned  preaching  of  the  Gospel  for 
poor  sinners  to  the  most  brilliant  displays  of  rhetoric;  listened  on  Sun- 
day, with  touching  attention  and  devotion,  to  the  message  of  the  fool- 
ishness of  the  cross,  which  yet  puts  to  shame  all  the  wisdom  of  this 
world:  and  with  all  his  immense  popularity,  and  his  fame  spread  over 
the  theological  world,  never  allowed  himself  to  be  blinded  by  vanity 
^nd  pride.  He  remained,  to  the  last  breath,  as  humble  as  a  child,  and 
would  be  nothing  in  himself,  but  all  only  in  and  through  Christ.  One 
x)f  his  favorite  mottoes,  which  he  wrote  in  my  album,  was,  ^^Theologia 
cruets^  non  gloricB  /"  and  according  to  this  motto  he  lived,  spoke,  and 
wrote  till  lifers  frail  tenement  gave  way,  and  hb  spirit  passed  into  the 
full  vision  of  the  crucified  One  in  glory. 
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IV.— SYMPOSIUM  ON  MINISTERIAL  EDUCATION. 

ABE  THE  PRESENT  METHODS  FOB  THE  EDUCATION  OP  MINISTERS 
8ATISFACT0BY?    IF  NOT,  HOW  MAY  THEY  BE  DIPBOVED? 

NO.  III. 

By  Joseph  T,  Duryba,  D.D.,  Boston. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  in  the  phrase  ^'  Methods  for  the  Educa- 
tion  of  Ministers,"  reference  is  made  to  the  modes  of  instruction  and 
training  adopted  in  Theological  Seminaries.  The  methods  of  prepa- 
ration followed  by  those  who  do  not  take  a  course  of  tuition  in  any 
of  these  institutions  are  various.  Most  of  them,  probably,  have  ex- 
hibited aptness  to  teach  and  exhort  in  Sunday-schools,  Assemblies  for 
Prayer  and  Conference,  and  especially  in  Revival  Services  and  the 
Inquiry-Meetings  connected  with  them;  and  by  the  discovery  of  their 
gifts  to  themselves  and  others,  they  have  been  moved  and  urged  to 
go  on  in  the  use  of  them,  until,  finally,  they  have  been  called  by  the 
voice  of  the  people  and  ordained  by  Bishop  or  Presbyter  to  the  work 
of  the  evangelist  or  the  pastor.  Meanwhile  they  have  usually  applied 
themselves,  more  or  less  diligently,  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  as 
translated  into  their  own  tongue,  with  such  help  from  books  as  may 
have  been  available,  possibly  under  the  advice  and  oversight  of  some 
educated  pastor,  and  have  acquired  facility  of  utterance  simply  by 
practice  and  wisdom  and  tact  in  dealing  with  men  by  experience.  If 
any  man,  in  this  manner,  without  thrusting  himself  forward,  has  been 
pressed  onward  by  the  urgency  of  those  who  have  experienced  and 
witnessed  his  usefulness,  he  evidently  has  a  plain  call  and  gives  the 
best  evidence  of  his  adaptation  to  the  ministry.  So  far  I  agree  with 
Dr.  Curry  in  the  opening  article  of  this  Symposium. 

A  few  men  have  passed  through  the  curriculum  of  the  Academy 
and  the  College:  and  have  been  trained  in  special  schools  for  one  or 
another  x>f  the  professions,  and  then,  deeming  themselves  to  be  called 
to  the  ministry,  have  turned  their  powers  and  attainments  to  new 
uses  in  preparation  for  the  duties  of  the  preacher  and  pastor.  In  most 
cases  they  have  formed  domestic  and  social  relations  involving  re- 
sponsibilities and  cares  which  prevented  them  from  returning  to  the 
schools  for  further  instruction  and  discipline.  But  the  maturity  of 
their  mental  powers,  their  general  development  and  culture,  their 
familiarity  with  the  languages,  and  especially  the  Greek,  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  methods  and  practice  in  the  processes  of  investi- 
gation, have  enabled  them  to  dispenf>e  with  these  advantages  without 
serious  loss.  They  have  been  able  to  do  for  themselves,  in  a  measure^ 
what  their  teachers  would  have  done  for  them  had  they  sought  their 
aid.     Some,  who  have  had  that  element  of  genius  which  we  call  ver- 
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iotUityy  have  more  than  repaired  their  loss,  and  have  become  emi- 
neDtly  useful  as  pastors  and  teachers.  Those  who  have  been  trained 
to  the  law,  and  have  entered  upon  the  practice  of  it,  have  had  special 
advantages  for  the  attainment  of  readiness  and  precision  in  discourse, 
which  have  given  naturalness,  directness,  fitness  and  force  to  th^ir 
preaching.  Those  who  have  been  trained  for  the  practice  of  medicine 
have  acquired  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  its  various  manifesta- 
tions, and  f amiliaritj  with  the  realities  of  human  life  under  its  various 
conditions,  both  public  and  private.  Their  experience  has  fitted  them 
for  many  of  the  delicate  duties  of  the  pastor* 

But  experience  has  shown  that  we  cannot  expect  that  men  will  come 
into  the  ministry  by  these  ways  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  Church  for  service  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  par- 
ishes and  in  missions.  And  has  not  experience  also  shown  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  systematic  instruction  and  training  of 
persons  of  the  first  class  described,  by  men  of  learning  and  skill, 
adapted  to  their  capacity^  condition  and  circumstances  ?  If  not,  what 
has  been  the  warrant  for  the  school  founded  by  Mr.  Spurgeon  in  Eng- 
land; and  what  reasons  can  be  given  for  the  effort  of  Mr.  Moody  to 
found  a  similar  school  in  Chicago  ?  The  very  men  who  are  under- 
stood to  be  strenuous  in  their  opposition  to  any  kind  of  instruction 
and  training  which  will  "  educate  ministers  away  from  the  people,'* 
are  seeking  to  furnish  men  with  special  teaching  and  discipline  for 
the  ministry. 

The  question  will  occur  to  many:  Might  not' this  work  be  done  in 
the  Theological  Seminaries  ?  They  are  already  established,  furnished 
and  endowed,  and  they  are  accessible.*  The  Professors  have  all  the 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  qualifications  for  the  service.  They 
are  men  of  ability,  erudition,  skill  in  the  arts  of  teaching  and  train- 
ing, piety,  and  devotion  to  the  ends  which  are  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  class  of  ministers  for  whom  special  provision  is  contemplated.  If 
any  one  shall  reply.  That  their  culture  and  associations  tend  to  sup- 
press in  them  sympathy  with  the  common  people,  desire  for  their 
spiritual  welfare,  and  willingness  to  labor  in  this  indirect  manner  for 
their  benefit,  he  will  only  expose  his  ignorance  of  the  character  and 
spirit  of  the  men. 

The  objection  may  seem  to  have  some  warrant,  that  the  professors 
would  be  disposed  to  press  their  pupils  upward  to  a  high  grade  of 
culture  and  scholarship,  and  elevate  them  too  far  above  the  range  of 
those  for  whom  they  are  designed  as  teachers.  But  if  they  undertake 
a  special  work,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will  regard  its  limita- 
tions. They  have  common  sense,  and  they  are  honest,  to  say  the  least. 
And  if  they  do  not  entirely  overcome  the  tendency  to  urge  toward 
cultivation  and  broad  and  thorough  scholarship,  they  are  likely  to  err 
in  a  safe  direction,  for  the  results  will  not  be  in  excess.     The  teachers 

*  There  ace  tkrtt  in  Cbloag(\  where  It  Iim  been  propoeed  to  found  a  epeclal  training  schooL 
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of  the  people  ought  to  be  in  advance  of  them  in  intelligence  and 
knowledge,  and  need  not  be  out  of  their  range  in  teaching,  though 
they  are  not  confined  to  their  sphere  in  thinking.  It  is  time  the  illu- 
sion were  dispelled,  that  superior  mental  endovrments  and  extensive 
learning  unfit  a  wise  man  to  be,  not  only  a  useful  but  the  most  useful 
teacher  of  simple  folk. 

Those  who,  for  many  reasons,  desire  to  see  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  ministers  who  have  abilities  of  the  highest  order,  and  have 
made  large  attainments,  will  apprehend  a  serious '  difficulty.  The 
special  course  would  have  to  be  adapted  to  persons  of  ordinary  capac- 
ity, with  little  development  and  slender  resources.  It  would  be  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  breadth  and  thoroughness  of  the  full  course. 
Though  it  might  prove  to  be  difficult  enough  for  those  for  whom  it 
would  be  intended,  it  would  be  comparatively  ea»y  for  college-bred 
men.  Some  of  these  might  be  tempted  to  choose  it  when  they  ought 
to  aim  higher,  and  bend  their  energies  to  severer  tasks,  and  fit  them- 
selves for  harder  and  relatively  more  important  service  in  the  Church. 
If  this  were  to  be  the  result  there  might  be  fear  lest  such  a  depart- 
ment would  lower  the  tone  of  intellectual  life,  and  quench  enthu- 
siasm for  vigorous  study  and  patient  research  throughout  the  institu- 
tion. But  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  the  higher  department  would  react 
healthfully  on  the  lower,  if  we  may  keep  our  faith  in  the  earnestness 
and  devotion  of  our  candidates  for  the  ministry.  And  it  might  be  an 
advantage  to  the  Church  if  men  of  only  moderate  abilities,  who  have 
struggled  through  college  without  making  much  growth  and  gaining 
much  power,  and  nevertheless  give  promise  of  usefulness  by  their  sin- 
cerity, industry,  piety  and  consecration,  should  drop  from  the  higher 
to  the  lower  department.  If  any  should  ,be  disposed  to  descend 
through  sheer  indolence,  it  would  certainly  be  an  advantage  if  they 
would  drop  not  only  down,  but  out. 

A  sifting  process  of  this  sort  would  leave  in  the  higher  department 
a  select  body  of  capable  and  laborious  men  who  would  respond  ear- 
nestly and  heartily  to  the  most  urgent  endeavor  of  their  teachers  to 
advance  them,  by  an  exacting  discipline  and  severe  study,  toward  the 
front  rank  among  biblical  and  theological  scholars.  Not  all  of  them 
would  respond  to  the  same  degree  and  make  the  same  advancement; 
but  all  of  them  would  make  progress  in  development  and  attainments 
not  otherwise  possible.  A  few  would  manifest  superior  abilities  and 
aptness  for  original  investigation,  and  give  evidence  of  fitness  for  con- 
structive work  in  biblical  and  theological  science.  For  these  there 
should  be  provided  a  post-graduate  course  of  instruction,  with  leisure 
and  opportunities  for  research,  discussion,  practice  in  expression  and 
criticism  by  the  writing  of  essays  and  reviews. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  a  course  would  tend  to  determine  the 
students  for  service  in  the  schools,  and  fit  them  for  it  rather  than  for 
the  ministry.    No  doubt  some  of  them  would  ultimately  be  called  to 
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chairs  of  instruction.  This  is  desirable  and  even  necessary.  If  we 
are  to  have  theological  schools,  competent  teachers  must  be  constantly 
provided,  and  they  must  be  thoroughly  trained  for  their  tasks.  Prob- 
ably a  limited  number  would  go  abroad  and  avail  themselves  of  the 
peculiar  advantages  offered  by  foreign  universities  to  obtain  discipline 
and  knowledge,  become  specialists,  and  return  to  enter  at  once  upon 
their  duties  as  assistants  to  professors,  ready  to  fill  the  places  which 
in  time  would  be  vacant.  The  greater  number  would* enter  the  pas- 
torate. Such  of  them  as  might  be  able  to  maintain  and  advance  their 
scholarship,  without  neglect  of  preaching  and  pastoral  care,  would  be 
eligible  to  the  call  of  the  Church  to  the  office  of  teaching,  and  would 
be  all  the  better  prepared  to  undertake  it  by  their  experience  in  the 
labors  of  the  pulpit  and  the  parish. 

Those  who  remain    in  the  pastorate  will  be  needed  in  it.    The 
Church  has  use  for  the  ablest  men  and  the  most  *'  thoroughly  fur- 
nished."   It  is  the  mistake  of  many  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  function 
of  the  minister  to  preach  as  an  "  Evangelist "  in  order  to  the  conver- 
sion of  men.    Accordingly  they  regard  fitness  as  consisting  in  ability 
to  present  truths,  and  move  feelings  which  conduce  to  repentance  and 
faith  in  order  to  salvation.     The  source  of  their  error  is  a  very  super- 
ficial view  of  the  reality  and  implication  of  genuine  repentance  and 
faith,  and  a  lack  of  any  profound  conception  of  the  nature  of  salva- 
tion.    Repentance  is  vastly  more  than  sorrow  for  sin,  and  faith  is 
immeasurably  deeper  than  mere  trust  in  Christ  for  safety  and  deliver- 
ance from  the  consequences  of  sin  as  suffering.     Salvation  is  the  resto- 
ration of  man  to  sonship  in  God,  not  only  in  filial  love  and  trust,  but 
in  holiness,  glory,  co-operation,  and  the  blessedness  involved  in  these. 
And  this  is  not  all.     Believers  are  called  to  union  with  God  in  Christ, 
and  are  to  be  "  filled  with  the  Spirit."    The  Church  is  the  body  of 
Christ,  in  which  He  is  present,  through  which  He  continually  mani- 
fests Himself  to  the  world,  and  by  which  He  lives,  acts,  and  works 
among  men.     The  Lord,  who  gave  "  some  evangelists,"  gave  also 
'*  some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ."     This 
should  be  remembered  by  those  so-called  evangelists  who  are  ever 
exhorting  pastors  to  preach  to  children  and  servant-maids,  and  to  keep 
within  the  range  of  those  few  truths  and  principles  which  are  most 
elementary,  and  to  aim  not  only  primarily,  but  chiefly  and  uninter- 
ruptedly, at  conversion.     Let  them  read  thoughtfully  Heb.  xii:  6,  and 
remember  the  example  of  Paul,  who  not  only  fed  babes  with  milk,  but 
strong  men  with  meat,  and  wrote  to  Timothy  that  a  pastor  should 
be  "  not  a  novice."    All  the  members  have  not  the  same  office,  and 
the  "  evangelist "  who  enters  into  other  men^s  labors,  and  then  without 
lasting  effect,  unless  other  men  continue  their  labors,  has  little  war- 
rant for  his  homiletical  lectures  to  the  patient,  toiling  pastor,  who  is 
laboring  to  "present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus,"  and  "  to  edify 
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the  body  of  Christ,"  as  the  organ  of  His  redeeming  power  to  all  man- 
kind. He  is  the  last  one  to  presume  to  say  to  the  '*  man  of  Grod  thor- 
oughly furnished  unto  aU good  workSy'*  " I  have  no  need  of  thee." 
Rather,  the  latter  might  often  well  say  to  him,  "  Do  the  work  of  an 
evangelist "  where  it  belongs,  among  those  who  have  never  heard  the 
evangel. 

But  surely  a    pastor  must  proclaim  the  simple  gospel  to  simple 
souls.     Certainly.     But  not  always  and  everywhere  that  and  nothing 
more.     To  be  sure  the  pastor  meets  a  congregation  composed  of  per- 
sons of  all  ages  and  conditions,  and  therefore  he  must  often  '^  do  the 
work  of  an  evangelist,"  in  order  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  truth, 
giving  to  each  a  portion  in  due  season.     The  time  will  come  when  we 
will  be  no  longer  hide-bound  by  custom,  but  will  give  to  the  Church 
the  best  methods  and  means  of  growth    in  knowledge  and  grace. 
Then  preaching  will  not  be  confined  to  pulpits  and  Sabbaths,  and  the 
people  will  be  not  always  massed  for  the  only  teaching  they  get,  but 
will  be  classified  according  to  their  capacities  and  needs,  and  gath- 
ered on  week  days  for  tuition  in  the  school  of  Christ.     Though  that 
will  not  be  until  Christianity  is  more  real  and  earnest  than  it  is  now. 
Still  may  not  culture  and  learning  unfit  preachers  for  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  to  ordinary  men  and  women  with  effect  ?    It  is  high 
time  that  this  question  were  referred  back  to  the  stupidity  which  in- 
spires it  without  response.     Wiclif  was  not  ruined  as  a  preacher  to 
the  people  by  his  twenty  years  at  Oxford.     Wesley  was  not  without 
scholarship.     Whitefield  was  not  a  dunce.    Addison  Alexander  was 
not  limited  in  his  power  by  his  genius  and  unparalleled  learning,  but 
was  the  prince  of  American  preachers  in  his  time.     Charles  Hodge 
was  not  unknown  in  the  world  ;for  erudition,  and  yet  had  no  superior 
in  his  day,  as  a  tender,  searching,  and  helpful  preacher  in  revival  sea- 
sons.    Matthew  Simpson  was  not  lacking  in  talents  of  the  highest  or- 
der, and  fine  culture,  and  his  eloquence  is  ringing  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands:  "  Being  dead  he  yet  speaketh."    I  have  seen  an  average 
congregation  listening  with  rapt  attention  to  a  sermon  from   Dr. 
Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  in  which  he  manifested  his  intensest  mental  en- 
ergy, and  drew  on  his  stores  of  knowledge  for  a  full  hour^  and  heard 
them  talk  of  the  truth  he  illuminated  and  emotions  he  quickened,  and 
the  enthusiastic  purposes  he  formed  in  them,  for  months  afterward. 

The  Church  needs,  and  ever  will  need,  men  who  know  the  original 
tongues  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  written;  the  history  of  their  or- 
igin and  collection  in  the  canon;  the  principles,  and  methods,  and  re- 
sults of  Biblical  criticism;  the  history  of  the  active  life  and  systematic 
thought  of  the  Church;  the  history  of  races,  peoples  and  nations;  the 
movements  and  results  of  speculation  in  philosophy;  and  the  facts, 
principles,  and  inferences  of  science,  not  only  in  the  schools,  but  in 
the  pulpit.  There  must  be  men  in  all  communities  "  set  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  truth,"  "  able  to  convince  gainsayers."    And  this  they 
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may  do^  not  by  inapt  allusions  to  philosophical  speculations  and  "  op- 
positions of  science  falsely  so  called,"  but  by  making  it  evident  that 
they  know  and  have  weighed  all  that  has  been  said  a^inst  the  truth, 
and  then  going  on  in  the  path  marked  for  them  by  the  Apostles, 
showing  their  undiminished  confidence  in  the  Scriptures,  and  their 
perfect  rest  of  mind  in  the  reality,  and  saving  power  of  the  "  grace 
and  truth"  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  with  humility  and  all  respect 
to  theological  teachers,  among  whom  are  some  yet  living  who  have 
laid  the  writer  under  obligations  he  never  can  estimate,  and  have  a 
olaim  upon  him  for  gratitude  which  time  will  not  give  him  opportu- 
nity to  express.  In  other  worlds  they  may  know,  and  he  may  appre- 
ciate and  acknowledge  what  he  owes  to  them. 

1.  Is  it  not  practicable  to  place  the  students  in  the  mental  posture 
in  which  they  must  hereafter  do  their  work  for  themselves  as  soon  as 
possible  after  they  enter  the  theological  seminary  ?  Sir  Wm,  Hamil- 
ton did  not  so  much  teach  his  pupils  philosophy,  as  ^'  how  to  philoso- 
phize." Could  not  the  student  be  taught  the  doctrine  of  method  in 
each  department,  and  then  be  put  to  work  to  apply  it  for  himself  ? 
In  this  way  he  might  be  trained  to  be  an  ezegete,  a  theologian,  an  his- 
torian, etc.  To  be  sure  the  time  is  short  and  the  art  is  long.  But 
something  fruitful  might  be  done  in  this  line.  At  any  rate,  this 
ought  to  be  almost  ezclusi\eiy  the  work  of  a  post-graduate  course. 

2.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  student  conscious  that  he  is 
dealing  with  realities  throughout  all  his  course  and  in  every  depart- 
ment of  instruction.  Truths  of  vital  interest  and  eternal  moment 
should  not  be  bandied  about  like  the  comparatively  barren  ideas  and 
conceptions  of  abstract  mathematics.  Forms  of  sound  words  should 
not  be  treated  like  the  formulas  of  geometry  and  conic  sections.  Sys- 
tems should  not  be  constructed  as  dead  wood  and  stone  are  built  into 
•cathedrals.  What  if  the  teacher  should  fall  to  preaching  rather  ?  In 
some  quarters  there  have  been  manifestations  tending  to  evaporate 
seriousness,  and  even  to  encourage  levity.  The  impression  has  been 
n:iade  that  thorough  sincerity  did  not  give  worth  to  the  teaching. 

3.  There  seems  to  be  need  of  a  method  by  which  the  personal  life, 
and  magnetism,  and  spiritual  force  of  the  teacher  should  be  communi- 
cated to  the  pupil  by  the  loving  intercourse  of  friendship.  It  was 
Tholuck,  who  not  only  because  of  his  nearsightedness  dropped  his  notes 
in  the  lecture  room,  and  with  deep  fervor  and  mighty  power,  spake 
as  a  prophet  of  Ood;  but  also  had  about  him  in  his  home,  his  walks 
in  the  garden,  and  in  the  suburbs,  little  groups  of  students,  who  have 
testified  to  the  quickening  of  their  whole  nature,  and  the  invigoration 
of  all  their  faculties  and  affections  from  this  living  contact  with  him. 
Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  our  professors  order  the  system  by  which 
they  conduct  their  researches,  and  to  limit  their  literary  production  so 
as  to  give  themselves  to  their  students  ? 
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v.— SYMPOSIUM  ON  PROHIBITION. 

OUGHT  PKOHIBinON  TO  BE  MADE  A  POLITICAL  QUESTION  ?     IP  80^ 

WITH  WHAT  LIMITATIONS  ? 

No.  L 

By  Samuel  •T.  Spbar,  D.  D. 

The  importation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,, 
when  considered  conunercially,  supply  the  demand  created  by  their 
consumption  ;  and  through  this  consumption,  and  not  otherwise,  the 
well  known  evils  resulting  from  the  liquor  business  make  their  appear- 
ance.  These  evils  arise  only  when  the  consumption  is  that  of  a. 
common  beverage,  frequently  repeated,  by  the  same  persons,  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  for  a  considerable  period,  so  as  to  form  the 
habit  of  such  use.  Not  every  use  of  these  liquors,  as  a  beverage^ 
comes  within  this  description.  Some  people  use  them  so  moderately^ 
that,  if  such  were  the  practice  of  all  liquor  drinkers,  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  any  special  legislation  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  true 
that  all  such  drinkers  are  drunkards,  or  that  they  in  the  end  become 
such  ;  and  yet  it  is  true  that,  in  respect  to  a  large  number  of  persons, 
liquor  drinking  becomes  a  confirmed  and  most  injurious  habit,  and  that 
from  this  source  arise  evils  of  awful  dimensions. 

It  is  this  fact,  and  this  only,  that  creates  the  necessity  for  remedial 
restraint,  with  a  view  to  lessen  or  wholly  remove  these  evils.  The 
history  of  legislation  in  this  country  shows  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
such  restraint,  special  laws  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  enacted  by^ 
most  if  not  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  that  these  laws  were 
intended  to  be  a  tax  upon  the  liquor  business,  generally  imposed  in  the 
form  of  a  license  fee.  All  such  laws  have  assumed  the  right  of  these 
States  to  regulate  and  control  the  action  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to* 
any  extent  demanded  by  the  public  good,  subject  to  the  limitation  of 
certain  inalienable  rights  belonging  to  individual  persons,  of  which 
the  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  intoxicating  liquors  is  not  one,  and 
subject  to  the  further  limitation  of  vested  rights  of  property,  of  which 
no  one  can  be  deprived  "  without  due  process  of  law."  (Bartemeyer 
V.  Iowa,  18  Wall.  129.) 

Prohibition,  considered  as  an  application  of  this  legal  principle,  de- 
clares that  there  shall  be  no  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  except  under  circumstances  and  for  purposes  carefully  speci- 
fied. The  design  is  to  keep  these  liquors  out  of  the  general  market, 
and  to  stop  their  consumption  as  a  beverage  by  cutting  off  the  supply. 
What  is  called  the  license  system  excludes  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  except  by  designated  persons  who,  in  distinction  from  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  are  permitted  to  pursue  the  business  under 
the  regulations  and  restrictions  of  law.  The  two  systems  do  not  differ 
in  kind,  or  in  the  evil  had  in  view,  but  only  in  the  degree  of  their  re- 
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Btriction.    Both  are  meant  to  be  remedial,  and^legal  restraint  is  alike 
the  object  of  both. 

Theoretically  considered,  Prohibition  is  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
idea.  Bat  if  it  is  not  practicable  in  a  given  State,  and  the  license 
system  is  practicable,  then  the  latter,  though  less  restrictive  than  the 
former,  is,  in  such  a  state  of  facts,  practically  the  better  system,  cer- 
tainly better  than  no  restraint  by  law.  Those  who  denounce  every 
form  of  the  license  system,  and  will  have  Prohibition  or  nothing,  make 
a  grave  mistake.  What  they  denounce  is  much  better  than  nothings 
since  it  imposes  sovae  restraint  upon  the  liquor  business,  and  makes  the 
evils  less  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

Let  us  concede  to  Prohibition  all  that  its  most  enthusiastic  friends 
claim  for  it,  and  that  it  should  be  established  by  law  when  and  where 
this  can  be  done  ;  and  a  very  important  question  then  arises,  not  as  to 
the  end  to  be  sought,  but  as  to  the  way  of  seeking  it.  Shall  a  distinct 
and  separate  Political  Party  be  organized  in  the  several  States,  and  al- 
so in  the  nation,  and  shall  distinct  and  separate  candidates  be  nomL 
nated  by  that  party  for  National  and  State  offices,  on  the  basis  of  Pro- 
hibition as  the  leading  if  not  the  exclusive  issue  to  be  submitted  to  the 
votes  of  the  people,  certainly  as  the  controlling  reason  for  the  exist, 
ence  of  such  a  party  ?  Some  Prohibitionists  answer  this  question  in 
the  affirmative. 

And,  in  order  to  judge  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  answer,  it  may  be 
well  in  the  outset  to  note  the  following  facts  : — 1.  That  this  country 
has  never  had  at  the  same  time  more  than  two  great  political  parties,, 
either  in  the  nation  or  in  the  several  States,  and  that  these  parties^ 
either  with  or  without  a  change  of  their  respective  titles,  have  per- 
petuated themselves  down  to  the  present  time.  2.  That  the  great 
mass  of  the  voters  have  uniformly  been  divided  between  these  two 
parties.  8.  That,  for  a  rule,  the  party  that  has  controlled  the  General 
Oovemment  has  also  controlled  the  majority  of  the  State  governments^ 
and  that  in  this  respect  national  and  State  politics  have  been  identi- 
fied. 5.  That  comparatively  small  political  parties  have,  neverthe- 
less, appeared  from  time  to  time,  in  opposition  to  one  or  the  other  or 
both  of  the  great  parties,  without  displacing  either,  and  without  ob- 
taining control  of  the  affairs  of  government,  and  that  these  parties 
have  not  lived  longer  in  some  cases  than  a  single  election,  and  that^ 
whatever  has  been  their  duration,  they  have  in  the  end  disappeared 
altogether,  being  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  one  or  both  of  the  two  great 
political  parties  of  the  country. 

The  task  of  creating  an  absolutely  new  political  party  that  will, 
in  the  presence  of  the  parties  already  existing,  perpetuate  itself  and 
obtain  control  of  the  Government,  or,  to  any  considerable  extent,  of 
the  State  governments,  is  not,  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  so  easy  as 
some  people  imagine.    It  has  never  succeeded,  even  once,  in  the  whole 
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history  of  this  Gk)Yemment.  The  Republican  party  of  to-day  is  not  an 
example  of  such  creation.  This  party,  formally  organized  in  1856, 
was  not  a  new  party  contending  for  the  mastery  against  two  other 
parties  in  the  field,  and  finally  conquering  both,  but  was  simply  the 
old  Whig  party  under  a  new  name,  with  elements  of  strength  derived 
from  the  Liberty  party  and  also  the^emooratic  party,  while  some  of 
the  Whig  elements,  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  went  into  the 
latter  party.  The  Whig  party  gave  place  to  the  Republican  party 
and  was  merged  into  it,  and,  with  added  elements,  took  a  new  name. 
Such  are  the  facts  in  the  case. 

One  need  Hot  look  far  to  see  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  create  and  per- 
petuate an  absolutely  new  political  party,  and  place  it  in  power. 
There  is  practically  no  room  for  it,  and  no  general  demand  for  it 
The  ideas  of  the  few,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  many,  make  no 
6uch  demand.  The  majority  of  the  people  can  always  get  all  they 
want,  through  one  or  the  other  of  the  existing  parties,  by  simply  vot- 
ing it  into  power.  These  parties  are  constantly  watching  public  senti- 
ment, and,  from  time  to  time,  adopting  new  principles  or  measures  in 
accordance  with  its  supposed  demands.  Their  plan  is  not  to  lag  be- 
bind  this  sentiment  or  go  contrary  to  it ;  and  neither  proposes  to  dis- 
band or  commit  suicide,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  third  party.  It 
is  the  constant  study  of  both  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  majority 
of  the  voters  ;  and  the  people  can  always  get  all  the  legislation  they 
want  through  either  of  them. 

How  then  is  a  third  party,  as  a  distinct  and  separate  organization,  to 
crowd  itself  into  power,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  great  parties  that  al- 
ready have  the  field,  either  of  which  stands  ready  to  respond  to  the 
demands  of  public  sentiment,  and  both  of  which  are  seeking  to  in- 
terpret these  demands  ?  This  is  a  question  which  those  who  are  so 
ready  to  extemporize  new  political  parties,  simply  to  suit  their  ideas, 
are  not  apt  thoughtfully  to  consider.  They  practically  forget  that 
the  majority  of  the  people,  speaking  through  the  ballot-box,  rule  in 
this  country,  and  that  this  majority  has  no  occasion  for  a  third  party, 
and  will  not  use  it.  Two  parties  are  enough  for  all  practical  nur- 
poses,  and  a  third  party  is  just  one  too  many. 

The  prospects  of  Prohibition,  by  the  agency  of  a  third  political 
party  organized  for  this  special  purpose,  do  not,  in  the  light  of  these 
general  facts,  appear  very  promising.  Such  a  party  can  give  no  legal 
expression  to  its  views  until  it  gets  itself  into  power,  and  this  it  cannot 
do  until  a  majority  of  the  voters  shall  adopt  its  views  ;  and  when,  if 
ever,  this  becomes  a  fact,  the  party  will  be  wholly  unnecessary  to  at- 
tain the  result.  Let  public  sentiment  move  up  to  the  mark  of  Pro- 
hibition, so  as  to  give  signs  that  this  is  or  is  soon  to  be  the  choice  and 
purpose  of  the  people ;  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  realizing  the 
end  through  an  existing  party,  without  any  new  organization.     What 
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is  wanted  is  not  a  new  party,  but  a  prevalent,  popalar  opinion  in 
favor  of  Prohibition  ;  and  until  this  is  gained,  political  Prohibition  is 
powerless  to  attain  the  end. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  that  a  third  party,  thongh  for  the  pres- 
ent powerless,  is,  nevertheless,  the  shortest  and  surest  way  to  create 
the  necessary  popular  <^inion^in  favor  of  Prohibition.  I  do  not  re- 
gard thiis  as  a  correct  view,  but,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  Prohibi- 
tionists will  sooner  and  more  certainly  gain  their  end  by  identifying 
themselves  with  the  political  party  that,  by  reason  of  its  character  and 
constituent  elements,  is  most  likely  to  sympathize  with  their  views, 
and  from  which,  by  co-operating  with  it  and  helping  to  place  it  in 
power,  they  can  most  hopefully  expect  the  necessary  legislation  on 
this  subject.  Let  them  work  within  the  lines  of  such  a  party  and 
make  themselves  part  and  parcel  of  it ;  let  them  participate  in  its 
nominating  conventions  and  support  the  candidates  thereof  ;  let  them 
attend  its  primary  meetings ;  let  them  seek  to  educate  it  up  to  the 
standard  of  their  ideas  ;  let  them  agitate  the  question  of  Prohibition 
as  much  as  they  please  ;  let  them  do  their  utmost  to  enlighten  the 
popular  mind  as  to  the  merits  of  their  cause  ;  and  if  by  thus  acting 
with  and  within  such  a  party,  they  can  convert  neither  the  party  nor 
public  sentiment  to  the  adoption  of  their  views,  how  can  they  hope  to 
succeed  by  setting  up  a  third  party  ?  Standing  up  to  be  counted,  as 
a  comparatively  small  minority,  will  not  give  them  Prohibition,  or  in- 
crease their  power  to  attain  it,  or  add  to  the  force  of  their  argument, 
or  change  public  opinion  in  their  favor.  The  effect  will  rather  be  to 
disclose  their  own  weakness  and  the  hopelessness  of  their  task  by  this 
mode  of  action. 

But  may  not  Prohibitionists,  though  gaining  no  victory  for  them- 
selves, nevertheless,  by  taking  a  course  that  defeats  an  existing  party, 
so  discipline  and  punish  that  party  by  its  defeat  as  to  compel  its  ac- 
ceptance of  their  views,  as  the  only  condition  upon  which  it  can  have 
their  support  ?  The  party  to  which  such  an  argument  is  addressed, 
will  always  answer  this  question  in  the  negative  whenever  compliance 
with  the  condition  named  will  bring  to  it  greater  losses  than  gains. 
IJo  party  will  ever  seek  the  votes  of  Prohibitionists  upon  a  condition 
that,  in  its  judgment,  involves  the  loss  of  a  larger  number  of  votes. 
Every  party  will  take  the  hazard  of  being  defeated  by  the  former, 
rather  than  that  of  being  defeated  by  the  latter.  The  argument  in 
terroremy  however  plausible  it  may  seem  to  Prohibitionists,  will  not 
work,  unless  they  are  so  numerous  that  they  can  by  their  own  strength 
make  their  cause  victorious  ;  and  if  this  be  the  fact,  then  they  do  not 
need  to  use  the  argument  at  all,  since  one  or  both  of  the  existing 
parties  will,  without  the  argument,  be  certain  to  adjust  their  action  to 
the  fact.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  success  of  Prohibition,  with- 
out a  third  party,  whenever  and  wherever  such  a  fact  exists. 
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What  then  shall  be  done  when  both  of  the  great  parties  are  equally 
opposed  to  Prohibition  and  equally  refuse  to  adopt  it  ?  This  question 
virtually  concedes  that  the  predominant  sentiment  of  the  people  is 
against  Prohibition.  If  this  were  not  the  fact,  the  attitude  of  the  ex- 
isting parties  would  not  be  against  it.  The  organization  of  a  third 
party  on  the  basis  of  Prohibition  is  not,  so  long  as  this  fact  remains^ 
going  to  turn  a  powerless  minority  into  a  successful  majority.  The 
candidates  of  such  a  party  will  not  be  elected  ;  and  Prohibitionists 
will  not  thereby  acquire  any  additional  power  more  strongly  to  influ- 
ence the  public  mind  than  they  might  otherwise  have  done.  They 
will  not  be  able  to  preach  any  better,  or  reason  any  better,  or  better 
do  anything  to  change  the  thoughts  of  the  people,  and  make  their 
cause  triumphant.  They  cannot  vote  themselves  into  power  until  they 
get  the  necessary  popular  opinion  on  their  side  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  mejre  organization  of  a  third  party  to  secure  this  result.  The 
opinion  being  given,  such  a  party  is  not  needed  ;  and,  without  it,  the 
party  would  be  politically  powerless. 

The  wise  course  for  Prohibitionists,  in  the  case  supposed,  is  to  ac- 
cept the  situation  as  it  is,  and  then,  by  earnest  efforts,  seek  to  arouse 
public  attention  to  the  enormous  evils  connected  with  the  liquor  busi- 
ness, and  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  stringent  legislation  to  abate  these 
evils.  Here  is  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  best  powers  in 
the  way  of  argument  and  persuasion  ;  and  if  they  are  successful  in 
leading  the  people  generally  to  adopt  their  views,  the  end  they  desire 
will  be  gained  without  organizing  a  third  party  for  that  purpose.  The 
existing  political  parties,  assumed  to  be  opposed  to  Prohibition,  will» 
upon  this  supposition,  change  their  attitude  ;  and  either,  if  placed  in 
power,  will  give  to  the  principle  the  sanction  and  force  of  law.  No 
new  party  is  needed  when  public  sentiment  demands  a  prohibitory 
law,  and,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  sentiment,  no  new  party  can  secure 
the  result. 

The  existing  public  sentiment,  whether  right  or  wrong,  will,  in  this 
country,  be  practically  the  law  on  this  subject ;  and  no  law,  in  ad- 
vance of  it  or  against  it,  can  be  effective  as  a  corrective  or  reform- 
ing remedy.  No  political  party  can  get  into  power,  or,  if  in  power, 
long  stay  there,  against  public  sentiment.  The  many,  in  the  matter  of 
making  or  unmaking  law,  will  have  their  own  way,  whether  the  few 
like  it  or  not.  The  latter  may  and  should  do  what  they  can  to  change 
the  thoughts  of  the  many,  if  believing  them  to  be  wrong;  but  they  can- 
not establish  Prohibition,  and  no  party  can  establish  it,  against  the 
judgment  of  the  many. 

Something  may  be  learned  on  this  subject  from  the  strategy  of 
what  is  called  the  rum  power.  That  power  never  gets  up  a  third 
party,  never  has  a  separate  and  independent  ticket  as  the  rum  ticket. 
What  it  does  is  to  ally  itself  with  one  of  the  existing  parties,  and,  by 
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voting  with  it,  to  strengthen  that  party,  and  thereby  control  its  ac- 
tion, so  as  to  prevent  the  legislation  it  does  not  desire,  and  secure  that 
which  it  does  desire.  This  is  good  strategy  in  the  pursuit  of  a  bad 
end ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  friends  of  restrictive  legislation 
can  do  no  better  than  to  imitate  this  strategy  in  the  pursuit  of  a  good 
end.  The  fact  that  the  children  of  this  world  are  sometimes  wiser 
than  the  children  of  light  is  no  credit  to  the  latter,  and  is  the  reason 
why  the  former  often  succeed  when  the  latter  f aiL 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  Prohibitionists,  by  organizing  a  third 
party,  at  once  dissolve  all  their  relations  to  the  other  two  parties,  ex- 
cept as  an  opposing  and  disturbing  element,  and  that  they  may  in  this 
way  do  positive  damage  to  the  real  interests  of  the  temperance  cause. 
They  may  get  votes  from  one  of  these  parties,  the  one  most  favorable 
to  their  cause,  and  which  they  would  otherwise  have  supported,  and 
in  this  way  give  victory  to  the  other  party,  the  one  least  favorable  to 
their  cause  and  most  in  alliance  with  the  liquor  interest,  and  in  this 
sense  the  rum  party.  This  surely  is  not  a  victory  for  Prohibition,  but* 
rather  defeat.  The  party  most  likely  to  co-operate  with  them,  jf  sup- 
ported by  them,  is  defeated  ;  and  the  party  least  likely  to  act  with 
them,  and  supported  by  the  liquor  interest,  is  successful,  and  they 
have  contributed  to  that  success.  This  is  defeat  to  their  cause,  and  in 
part  by  their  own  hands,  and  nothing  else.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Democratic  party,  in  the  recent  election,  calculated  upon  the  Prohibi- 
tion votes  to  be  drawn  from  the  Republican  party,  as  one  ground  for 
the  hope  of  success.  Was  this  party  in  favor  of  Prohibition  ?  Not 
at  all.  It  simply  wanted  to  use  Prohibitionists  for  its  own  political 
purposes.     Its  hostility  to  their  theory  is  without  any  disguise. 

Prohibition,  so  far  as  it  has  won  any  victories,  has  done  so,  not 
through  the  organization  of  a  third  party,  but  by  co-operation  with 
an  existing  party.  This  certainly  was  the  fact  in  Maine.  The  Pro- 
hibition amendment  in  Iowa  succeeded  as  a  Republican  measure,  and 
the  Prohibition  laws  of  that  State  were  enacted  by  a  Republican 
legislature.  The  same  fact  meets  us  when  we  turn  to  Kansas.  The 
truth  is  that  a  distinct  and  separate  Prohibition  party  has  not  yet 
won  a  single  victory  for  its  own  cause,  and  that  all  the  victories  actually 
won  have  been  gained  by  the  agency  and  support  of  an  existing  party, 
with  which  the  advocates  of  restrictive  legislation  had  the  good  sense 
to  co-operate,  thus  working  with  the  party  and  through  it,  and  not 
outside  of  it  or  against  it.  What  has  been  done  in  this  way  can  in 
the  same  way  be  done  elsewhere,  if  at  all,  and  much  sooner  and  more 
easily  than  it  can  be  done  by  the  organization  of  a  third  party. 

If,  moreover,  this  third  party  enlarges  the  area  of  its  principles  be- 
yond the  single  one  of  Prohibition,  so  as  to  embrace  questions  also 
embraced  by  one  or  both  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  country,  then, 
in  relation  to  these  questions,  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  existence  of 
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the  party,  since  in  respect  to  them  the  people  can  jnst  as  well  and 
even  better  secure  all  they  desire  without  it,  and  are  not  likely  to  at- 
tach themselves  to  it  for  this  purpose.  If,  for  example,  they  want  to 
establish  womans'  suffrage,  or  repeal  the  anti-Oiinese  law,  or  maintain, 
a  protective  tariff,  they  do  not  need  a  third  party  to  attain  any  one  or 
all  of  these  ends.  A  Prohibition  party  is  not  likely  to  attract  voters 
from  either  of  the  other  parties  by  broadening  its  principles  beyond 
the  single  one  which  constitutes  the  only  occasion  for  its  existence ; 
and  it  is  quite  likely  in  this  way  to  raise  new  difficulties  with  voters. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  party  confines  itself  to  the  one  principle 
which  is  the  only  reason  for  its  organization,  and,  consequently,  ex- 
eludes  all  other  political  ends,  then  the  basis  of  its  action  is  plainly 
too  limited  to  give  any  hope  of  ultimate  success.  He  who  supposes 
that  a  majority  of  the  people,  already  having  two  great  parties  through 
either  of  which  they  can  make  their  will  effective  on  all  questions  that 
concern  the  public  welfare,  will  attach  themselves  to  a  party  of  such 
» narrow  dimensions  in  what  it  proposes,  gives  full  proof  that  he  has 
some  things  yet  to  learn.  There  are  other  great  interests,  besides  the 
one  involved  in  Prohibition,  which  the  people  will  and  must  consider 
in  casting  their  votes. 

The  result  then  is  that  a  distinct  Prohibition  party,  if,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  other  two  parties,  flinging  to  the  breeze  a  flag  broader  than 
the  one  principle  which  calls  for  its  existence,  or  if  confining  itself  ex- 
clusively to  that  principle,  really  has  no  prospect  of  getting  the  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  on  its  side  and  electing  its  candidates,  and  thus  en- 
abling itself  to  realize  its  own  idea.  The  final  success  of  such  a  party 
through  its  own  adherents  is  not  among  the  probabilities  of  the  future. 
The  probabilities  are  that  it  will  run  a  comparatively  short  race,  and 
at  last  take  its  place  among  defunct  political  parties. 

The  correctness  of  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  not  only  that 
the  overwhelming  mass  of  the  voters  in  this  country  have  hitherto  de- 
clined to  attach  themselves  to  such  a  party,  but  also  that  the  party  has 
not  by  any  means  secured  the  votes  of  all  who  believe  in  the  principle 
of  Prohibition,  or  of  that  large  body  of  voters  who  do  not  believe  in  this 
principle,  and  do  believe  in  the  wisdom  and  utility  of  the  license 
system.  The  elections  in  this  country  show  this  fact,  and,  in  showing 
it,  show  the  practical  judgment  of  the  people.  Prohibitionists  may 
scout  and  denounce  the  popular  judgment  as  indicated  by  the  ballot- 
box  ;  but  this  will  not  affect  that  judgment,  or  alter  the  verdict  ren- 
dered thereby,  or  change  a  minority  into  a  majority.  Every  voter  has 
the  right  to  vote  as  he  thinks  best  The  way  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  people  vote  tells  the  story  as  to  what  they  think  ;  and  if  we 
test  political  Prohibition  by  this  standard,  the  prospect  of  its  final 
success  is  very  remote.  The  principle  may  succeed;  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  will  succeed  by  a  separate  party  movement. 
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The  difficnlties  are  not  removed  or  lessened,  bnt  rather  increased^ 
when  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  Prohibition  party  National  in  the  scope 
of  its  action.  One  of  the  things  to  be  done  by  such  a  party,  in  order 
to  realize  its  own  idea,  is,  once  in  every  four  years,  to  nominate  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice-President  respectively,  and  also  to 
nominate  Presidential  electors  who,  if  chosen  by  the  people,  will  vote 
for  these  candidates.  The  chance  of  success,  by  setting  up  thi» 
electoral  machinery,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the 
country,  amounts  simply  to  nothing  at  all;  and  if  such  a  party  could 
elect  its  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President,  neither  of  these 
officers  could  establish  Prohibition  over  a  single  foot  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States. 

Another  thing  to  be  done  by  a  National  Prohibition  party  is,  once 
in  every  two  years,  to  nominate  and  elect,  from  the  several  States, 
candidates  for  membership  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  do 
so  to  an  extent  that  will  give  it  the  majority  in  this  house.  The  same 
party  must  be  numerically  strong  enough  in  the  States  to  control  the 
action  of  the  majority  of  the  State  legislatures,  and  thus  secure  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  a  word,  it  must,  by  the 
election  of  its  candidates,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  obtain  control 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  A  condition  of  public  sentiment,  in  the 
several  States,  rendering  all  this  possible,  would  entirely  supersede 
the  necessity  for  the  party,  so  far  as  these  States  are  concerned,  since 
the  end  could  and  would  be  gainea  by  State  action;  and  if  such  & 
condition  did  not  exist,  then  the  end  could  not  be  gained  by  such  & 
party.  The  tug  of  war  on  this  subject  is  to  supply  the  necessary  pub- 
lic sentiment;  and  this  is  not  to  be  done,  on  a  scale  adequate  to  the 
result,  by  the  organization  of  a  National  Prohibition  party.  Such  a 
party  may  by  its  action  defeat  one  party  and  giv6  victory  to  another; 
but  this  will  convert  neither  to  the  adoption  of  its  principles,  so  long 
as  such  adoption  will  cost  more  in  votes  than  it  will  gain. 

K,  moreover,  we  suppose  this  party  to  become  strong  enough  to 
control  both  Houses  of  Congress,  it  would  then  be  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  establish  Prohibition  within  the 
territorial  domain  of  the  States.  The  utmost  that  Congress  can  do  is 
to  legislate  on  this  subject  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  and  in  places  used  for  forts,  magazines, 
arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings  belonging  to  the 
general  government,  and  to  regulate  foreign  and  interstate  commerce, 
and  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes,  including  commerce  in  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  Congress,  as  the  Constitution  now  is,  has  no  power  to 
prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  several 
States,  any  more  than  it  has  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
bread  in  these  States.  It  may,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue, 
impose  a. tax  on  the  liquor  business;  but  this,  upon  the  very  face  of 
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the  caae,  would  not  be  Prohibition.  To  impose  a  tax  so  heavy  as  to 
make  it  absolatelj  prohibitory  woold  be  to  defeat  the  constitutional 
«nd  of  the  tax,  and,  without  any  warrant  in  the  Constitution,,  to 
suppress  a  business  allowed  by  State  authority. 

Far  the  greater  part  of  the  evil  to  be  removed  exists  in  the  States, 
and  hence  beyond  the  legislative  power  of  Congress.  And  if  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  the  States  were  such  as  to  secure  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  favorable  to  Prohibition,  then, 
as  already  remarked,  this  sentiment  would  be  abundantiy  able  to 
establish  Prohibition  in  the  States  by  State  action,  without  any  legis- 
lation on  the  part  of  Congress,  even  if  we  suppose  it  true,  as  it  is  not, 
that  Congress  has  power  to  enact  a  prohibitory  law  to  operate  in  these 
States. 

The  only  way  in  which  Congress  can  be  put  in  possession  of  such  a 
power  IB  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  giving  it  the  power. 
If  political  Prohibitionists  propose  to  secure  this  r^ult,  then  they  must 
«lect  a  Congress  that  will  by  a  two-thirds  majority  submit  such  an 
amendment  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  and  must  also 
j^ain  such  control  over  the  State  legislatures  that  three-fourths  of  them 
will  ratify  the  amendment;  or,  if  they  do  not  adopt  this  method,  then 
they  must  get  two-thirds  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  to  ask 
Congress  to  call  a  Federal  Convention  to  propose  the  amendment,  and 
then  get  this  Convention  to  adopt  it,  and  then  secure  its  ratification 
by  conventions  in  three-fourths  of  the  States.  Is  there  any  prospect 
that  an  effort  to  gain  the  result  in  either  of  these  ways  would  be  suc- 
•cessf ul  ?    Absolutely  none  whatever. 

If  the  people  of  the  several  States  were  universally  in  favor  of  Pro- 
hibition they  could  and  would  establish  it  by  State  authority  in  these 
States,  and  would  not  seek  to  do  it  by  Federal  authority.  To  establish 
it  by  the  latter  authority  would  be  to  change  the  character  of  the 
Oeneral  Government,  and  also  that  of  the  State  governments,  as  much 
so  as  if  Congress  were  authorized  to  pass  laws  in  respect  to  all  the 
rights  of  property  in  the  several  States,  or  in  respect  to  all  crimes  com- 
mitted in  these  States,  or  in  respect  to  any  other  subject  that  is  now 
properly  regarded  as  a  matter  to  be  regulated  by  State  authority. 
Whether  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  manufactured  and  sold  in  a 
given  State  is  a  question  for  that  State  to  determine  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  determined  by  Congress  without  working  a  fundamental  change  in 
our  system  of  Government.  He  who  thinks  that  the  requisite  majority 
oan  ever  be  persuaded  to  sanction  such  a  change  in  the  ''  supreme  law 
of  the  land,"  has  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  reason;  and  the  attempt 
to  reason  with  him  would  be  labor  lost. 

These  considerations  show  that  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  are 
not  lessened  or  simplified,  but  rather  increased,  when  it  is  proposed 
to  create  and  perpetuate  a  Prohibition  party  that  shall  be  national  in 
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the  scope  of  its  action.  The  effort,  however  persistently  made,  can 
result  in  nothing  but  its  own  failure.  Prohibition,  as  a  third  party 
movement,  should  not,  at  the  very  utmost,  pass  beyond  the  sphere  of 
State  politics;  and,  even  here,  the  chances  of  its  success  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum  quantity.  The  conditions  upon  which  it  can  succeed 
entirely  dispense  with  its  necessity  as  the  means  of  that  success. 
These  conditions  being  given,  the  movement  is  not  needed ;  and  if  not 
given,  it  is  a  failure. 

I  have,  in  this  argument,  purposely  omitted  to  consider  the  question 
whether  Prohibition  can,  in  this  country,  be  put  into  practice  to  such 
an  extent  that,  by  removing  the  facility  for  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  it  would  wholly  or  mainly  remove  the  evils  resulting  there- 
from. My  object  has  been  to  show  that,  if  this  question  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  the  organization  of  a  third  party  to  attain  the  end, 
whether  in  National  or  State  politics,  is  not  a  wise  mode  of  action. 
Whether  such  a  party  shall  be  organized  and  supported  or  not  is  not  at 
all  a  question  oi principle,  but  simply  one  of  ways  and  means.  I  have 
never  acted  with  any  such  party,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  do  so.  I  do 
not  believe  in  its  practical  wisdom  with  reference  to  the  end  sought. 

The  political  Prohibitionists,  who  form  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
real  friends  of  temperance  in  this  country,  have  not,  in  my  judgment, 
advanced  their  cause  at  all  by  their  course  at  the  recent  election. 
They  have  indirectly  helped  the  Democratic  party  into  power,  and,  in 
so  doing,  they  have  done  the  very  thing  which  the  liquor  interest  de- 
sired to  have  done.  The  triumph  of  this  party  is  not,  in  the  light  of 
its  well  known  antecedents,  to  be  regarded  as  a  victory  for  Prohibi- 
tion. Nor  is  the  defeat  of  the  Republican  party,  in  part  by  the  Pro- 
hibitionists, to  be  reckoned  as  such  a  victory.  This  party  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  converted  to  Prohibition  by  any  such  process,  especially  when 
the  conversion  would  be  sure  to  secure  its  defeat.  The  political  Pro- 
hibitionists are  to-day  a  very  small  minority  of  the  whole  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  small  minority  of  the  whole  people  in  each  of 
the  States;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  their  policy  of  organizing  a  third 
party  will  ever  make  them  anything  else.  The  reasons  for  this  opin- 
ion I  have  stated  in  the  preceding  argument. 
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VI.— LEAVES  FROM  A  PREACHER'S  NOTE-BOOK. 

NO.  IV. 
By  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

XLL  7^  Last,  Judgtnent,^UeY.  xx:  11-15. 

1.  The  Throne,  **  OreoA,**  because  in  oompaiison  all  other  thrones  are  small. 
**WhUe**—Le,,  as  intensest  light  that  dazzles,  blinds,  repels.  Earth  and  heaven 
flee  away,  as  mists  vanish,  as  owls  and  bats  fly,  as  even  stars  grow  pale  and  dis- 
appear at  sonrise.  Before  such  majesty  and  glorious  holiness  what  can  stand? 
Adam  and  Eve  shrank  behind  the  trees  of  the  garden.  Daniel's  **  comeliness  was 
turned  into  corruption,'*  and  eyen  John  **fell  at  his  feet  as  dead  !*' 

2.  The  Judge.  Jesus  Christ— John  t:  22,  27.  , 

3.  The  Judged.  Small  and  great;  no  caste  distinctions.  The  Sea,  Death  and 
Hades  unlock  their  depths,  and  their  dungeons  deliver  up  their  captires. 

4.  The  Books.  Beoords  of  the  sorrows  and  service  of  saints. — Ps.  Ivi:  8;  MaL  iii: 
16,  and  of  sins  unforgiven. — Ps.  li:  1.    Especially  Book  qflA/e, 

5.  The  Law  of  Judgment.  Works,  including  all  forms  of  activity,  secret  thoughts, 
words,  acts,  etc. 

6.  The  Issues.  Eternal  Life  and  Death. 

Tet  the  believer  need  have  no  fear.— Heb.  ii:  14, 15;  1  John  iv:  17;  2  Tim.  i:  12. 
The  Judge  is  his  advocate;  his  name  is  in  the  Book  of  Life;  the  record  of  his  sins 
is  *' blotted  out";  he  is  not  to  be  judged  on  his  own  merits,  and  his  eternal  life 
is  already  begun  io  believing. 

XLn.  The  Idon  of  Scotia,  A  warm  friend  of  Dr.  Chalmers  had  his  portrait  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  his  study,  and  bad  inscribed  under  it  *'The  Numidian  Lion** 
— "asleep.** 

XLni.  The  Martyrs,  The  word  "martyr**  means  simply  vntnees:  but  as  the 
early  witnesses  sealed  with  their  own  blood  their  testimony  to  the  faith,  the  first 
meaning  was  readily  merged  into  the  second.  At  Lyons,  a.d.  177,  those  who  had 
been  scourged,  branded  and  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  humbly  disowned  the  name 
martyrs,  preferring  to  confine  that  exalted  title  to  Christ  (Bev.  i:  5;  iii:  14)  and 
to  those  upon  whose  testimony,  as  upon  Stepben*s,  He  set  a  special  seal;  and  they 
said  of  themselves,  **  We  are  but  mean  and  lowly  oor^fessors,** 

XLIY.  Prophecy  anticipates  the  glory  of  History. — John  viii:  56.  The  people  of  & 
city  were  commanded  by  the  oracle  to  assemble  on  a  plain  outside  of  the  city, 
and  he  who  first  saw  the  sunrise  should  be  made  king.  A  slave  turned  his  back 
to  the  sun  and  looked  up  the  shaft  of  a  high  temple  where  the  sun's  earliest  ra3r8 
flamed,  and  he  cried,  "I  see  it.**  He  had  been  told  to  do  so  by  a  wise  citizen, 
who  stayed  at  home.  This  citizen,  revealed  by  the  slave,  they  made  king,  and  he 
was  the  wisest  that  ever  reigned  there. 

XLV.  Next  to  not  sinning  is  confessing  sin,  A  very  learned  man  has  said:  "The 
three  hardest  words  in  the  English  language  are,  *  I  was  mistaken.*  **  Frederick 
the  Great  wrote  to  the  Senate^  "I  have  just  lost  a  great  battle,  and  it  was  entirely 
my  own  fault."  Goldsmith  says,  "This  confession  displayed  more  greatness 
than  all  his  victories."  Such  a  prompt  acknowledgment  of  his  fault  recalls 
Bacon*s  course  in  more  trying  circumstances.  "I  do  plainly  and  ingenuously 
confess,"  said  the  great  chancellor,  "that  I  am  guilty  of  corruption,  and  so  re> 
nounce  all  defense.**    "I  beseech  your  lordships  to  be  merciful  to  a  broken  reed.** 

XLVI.  Success  is  the  reward  of  endeavor,  not  of  accident.  Bufus  Choate,  when  some 
one  remarked  that  great  achievements  often  resulted  from  chance,  thundered  out, 
"Nonsense  1    As  well  talk  of  dropping  the  alphabet  and  picking  up  the  Iliad. ** 
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The  retort  wad  not  original  with  Ghoate.  Dean  Swift  said  that  he  wonld  no  more 
belieTe  the  nniverse  to  be  the  result  of  a  fortnitons  concourse  of  atoms,  than  that 
the  accidental  jumbling  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  wonld  fall  by  chance  into 
an  ingenious  and  learned  treatise  on  philosophy.  Bat,  alas  for  originality  !  even 
Swift  borrowed  the  idea  from  Oicero,  and  as  Cicero  was  fond  of  borrowing,  he 
may  haTe  gotten  it  from  somebody  else. 

XLVn.  TVotni'  gfvf  a  Jewish  Boy.  Canon  Farrar  says:  At  five  he  would  begin 
to  study  the  Bible  with  parents  at  home;  and  even  earlier  than  this  he  would 
doubtless  haye  learnt  the  Shema  and  the  Hallel  (Psalms  oxiii-cxviii)  in  whole 
or  in  part,  At  six  he  would  go  to  his  **vineyard,"  as  the  later  Babbis  called 
their  schools.  At  ten  he  would  begin  to  study  those  earlier  and  simpler  devel- 
opments of  the  oral  law,  afterward  collected  in  the  Mishna.  At  thirteen  he 
would,  by  a  sort  of  "  confirmation,"  become  a  **Son  of  the  Commandment."  At 
fifteen  he  would  be  trained  in  yet  more  minute  and  burdensome  haiach&th,  anal- 
agous  to  those  which  ultimately  filled  the  vast  mass  of  the  Gemara.  At  twenty, 
or  earlier,  like  every  orthodox  Jew,  he  would  marry.  During  many  years  be 
wonld  be  reckoned  among  the  **  pupils  of  the  wise,"  and  be  mainly  occupied  with 
**  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers.  '* 

XLYin.  Irresisiible  gracei  Dr.  Butler  says  that  there  may  be  irresistible  convio^ 
iionf  but  never  irresistible  conversion,  Paul  oould  not  help  seeing  Jesus  and 
knowing  that  He  was  the  true  Messiah:  but  nothing  compelled  him  to  ask, 
^'WhtAshaUIdo,  Lordr 

XLIX.  Count  Z^zendorf  presents  a  character  and  career  of  unique  beauty.  The 
faith  that  was  in  him  dwelt  first  in  his  grandfather  and  father.  It  was  like  an 
inheritance  of  grace.  At  four  years  of  age  he  made  this  covenant  with  Christ: 
''Be  thoii  mine,  dear  Savior,  and  I  will  be  thine";  and  from  the  window  he  used 
to  toss  letters  to  the  Lord,  opening  to  Him  all  his  child  heart.  At  ten  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Francke  at  Halle,  and  there  formed  prayer-circles,  cultivating  in  himself 
aod  others  a  most  devout  piety.  The  ambitious  designs  of  his  uncle  on  his 
bel^f,  the  seductions  of  the  European  cities  he  visited,  and  the  allurements  of 
his  own  wealth,  all  failed  to  draw  him  from  Christ.  His  motto,  adopted  by  Tho- 
luck,  was,  *'Ich  hab'  eine  passion,  und  die  est  Er,  nur  Er"  (I  have  one  passion, 
and  it  is  He,  only  He).  At  school  he  formed  his  fellows  into  <*The  Order  of  the 
grain  of  mustard  seed,"  which  bound  them  to  work  for  the  conversion  of  souls. 
He  married  Countess  Beuss,  and  they  two  covenanted  together  to  renounce  rank 
and  wealth,  and  be  ready  to  go  anywhere  as  missionaries.  He  founded  the 
revived  sect  of  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  and  Herrnhut  (Protection  of  the 
Lord)  he  gave  for  the  community  to  dwell  in.  There,  after  a  life  of  60  years,  he 
died  and  was  fitly  borne  to  his  grave  by  32  ministers  and  missionaries  whom  he 
had  reared,  from  Holland,  England,  Lreland,  North  America  and  Greenland. 


Vn.— A  LIST  OP  TREATISES  ON  THE  "LIFE  OP  CHRIST.'* 

Bt  Howasd  Cbosbt,  D.D.,  New  Tobk. 
MMtw  pf  HoKKLMTio  Rxvnw: 

Wai  yon  answer  in  Tax  Homxlstic  Rbvzsw  the  following  query:  What  are  the  leading  ** lives 
of  Christ"  and  books  near  akin  which  have  appeared  within  the  last  oentnry,  and  what  are  the 
diaimcter  and  the  comparatiTe  merits  of  each  ?  P.  B.  P. 

Lake  Linden,  Mick. 

This  century  has  been  prolific  in  treatises  on  the  Life  of  Christ.  Strauss'  "Le- 
ben  Jesu,"  published  first  in  1835,  and  offering  a  mythic  theory  of  the  Gospel  nar- 
rative, was  probably  the  stimulating  cause  of  these  treatises.  That  work  was  a 
learned  assault  on  not  only  Scripture,  but  common  sense,  and  its  learning  made 
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it  dangerous.  Its  anthor  continaed  to  hold  his  infidel  position'till  his  death,  having, 
in  1865,  published  his  work  anew,  addressed  to  the  people  of  (Germany.  TTeisse, 
in  1838,  followed  with  his  ''  Life  of  Christ,*'  assailing  the  Gospels  (especially  the 
fourth)  in  their  sources.  Rman  published,  in  1863,  his  *<  Vie  de  Jesus,"  in  which 
tie  treats  the  Qospel  as  a  romance.  Kdm*8  infidel  "  Life  of  Christ  '*  was  issued  in 
1865. 

8o  much  for  the  infidel  treatises. 

In  1837  Neander*8  ''Life  of  Christ"  was  the  first  antidote  to  Strauss*  poison.  In 
1844  appeared  Hahn  and  J.  P.  Lange,  Ewald's  learned,  but  unsatisfactory,  "Life 
of  Christ  *'  was  published  in  1857.  In  1862  Andrews  (an  American)  published  his 
admirable  work — a  careful  and  sterling  addition  to  this  literature.  Of  Boman 
Catholic  writers  on  this  subject,  the  most  prominent  are  Sepp  (1843),  Bucher 
(1859),  Dupanloup  (1870),  and  Joseph  Grimm  (1876).  In  1865  De  Preaaenai  brought 
out  his  "Jesus  Christ,  His  Times,  Life  and  Work,**  translated  into  English  the 
next  year— a  charming  volume,  full  of  unction  as  well  as  wisdom.  In  1869,  1871, 
and  1872  were  published  the  three  American  treatises  of  Abbott,  Oroaby,  and  Dtema. 
In  1868  HanrvoCa  interesting  work  appeared.  In  1875  and  1877  the  popular  works 
of  Vhrrar  and  OtUcit  were  issued,  and  in  1883  Dr.  Ederaheim  published  his  mag- 
nificent two  volumes,  stored  richly  with  Babbinical  learning,  entitled  "  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah;**  perhaps  the  most  complete,  impartial  and  sound 
treatise  on  the  subject  ever  written.  It  is  imbued  with  a  devotional  spirit,  the  only 
spirit  which  should  dare  to  treat  so  sacred  a  subject. 

Bernhard  Weiaa*  great  work,  published  in  1882,  completes  our  imperfect  list. 
Most  of  these  treatises  are  scientific,  and  enter  minutely  into  questions  of  authen- 
ti<^i^)  genuineness  and  inspiration;  but  some  of  them  start  with  the  assumption 
of  these  points  and  treat  the  Life  of  Christ  popularly,  and  yet  critically,  as  regards 
the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  books. 


Vm.— THE  DOCTRINE  OF  EXPEDIENCY. 

By  T.  W.  Chambebs,  D.D.,  New  Yobk. 

Editor  of  Homzlstig  Review  : 

«  On  page  1912  of  Meyer's  Gommentary  on  Corinthians,  there  is  the  following  statement  by  the 
American  Editor,  Talbot  W.  Chambers.  D.D.:  *  It  is  tmixMsible  to  state  more  strongly  than  does  ttie 
Apostle,  the  obligation  to  refrain  from  indulgiog  in  things  indifferent,  when  the  use  of  them  is  an 
occasion  of  sin  to  others.  Yet  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  this,  by  its  very  nature,  is  a  principle 
the  application  of  which  most  be  left  to  erery  mui's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  Ab  mk  of 
eonduet  founded  on  eiq>edienc]f  eon  be  enforced  by  Ckurek  dieeipUne,*    [ItaBcs  mine.] 

"Now  the  Synod  of  Jemsalem,  under  the  direction  of  James,  sent  forth  a  letter  requesting,  if  not 
eoTnmanding,  Christians  to  abstain  from  '  things  sacrificed  to  idols.'  It  certainly  has  the  appear^ 
ance  of  a  rule  of  discipline,  for  it  is  said:  '  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ohost,  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon 
yon  no  greater  burden  thui  these  neeestary  things.'  If  such  a  letter  were  eent  forth  at  the  present 
time  by  a  Synod,  would  it  not  be  called  a  '  Bule  of  Church  discipline  V 

*'  Paul  bases  his  argument  with  regard  to '  things  offered  to  idols '  on  expediency.  He  was  present 
at  Jerusalem  when  that  letter  was  sent  forth,  and  undoubtedly  gave  his  consent  to  its  contents  on 
the  ground  of  expediency.  Now,  does  it  not  appear  that  the  Apostle  founded  a  rule  of  conduct  on 
expediency  and  enforced  it  in  the  Church  ? 

'*The  greater  part  of  temperance  workers  base  their  opinions  of  intemperance  on  expediency. 
If  they  are  right  in  doing  so.  and  if  Dr.  Chambers  is  right  in  his  statement  then  the  Church  has 
no  right  to  lay  down  a  rule  of  conduct  with  regard  to  intemperance.  We  hare  no  right  to  discipltne 
a  man  for  loafing  at  the  saloon.  The  Church  can  lay  down  no  rules  with  regard  to  dancing  or 
theatre  going.  It  cannot  forbid  a  church  member  placing  his  signature  on  a  license  paper.  We 
might  exclude  drunkards  from  the  communion  table  on  other  grounds.  But  many  churches  have 
rules  of  discipline  in  regard  to  these  things.  Are  they  wrong  ?  If  we  cannot  enforce  rules  of 
conduct  in  these  cases,  how  are  we  to  keep  the  Church  free  from  men  who  are  bringing  dishonor 
upon  the  Church  ? 
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**  Tlieae  Utter  questions,  to  be  rore,  bsre  no  bearing  npon  the  proper  ezegeela  of  the  passage. 
Tliey  are  queetions  which  natorally  rise  from  Dr.  Chambers'  statement. 

*'  I  may  miannderstandhim;  but  if  I  understand  him  correctly,  then  he  certainly  makes  St  Paul 
contzadict  St.  James.  "  H.  H.  SAKOBEE. 

Beflt  bt  T.  W.  Ohambebs,  D.D. 

Mr.  Sangree  bases  his  objection  to  the  doctrine  that  Ohnrch  discipline  cannot  be 
Tised  to  enf oroe  mles  of  conduct  founded  on  expediency,  upon  two  grounds.  One 
of  these  is  the  action  of  the  Goundl  at  Jerusalem,  which  required  Gentile  belieyers 
to  abstain  from  *'  things  sacrificed  to  idols  ** — the  very  things  which  the  Apostle 
deemed  in  themselves  indifferent.  Here  is  a  difference  certainly,  and  a  great  one; 
and  the  more  striking  because  Paul  was  present  at  the  Council,  agreed  to  its  con- 
clusions, and  bore  them  to  the  Gentile  churches.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
found  in  the  dates  of  these  proceedings  and  their  circumstances.  The  Council 
was  held  about  60,  A.D.,  and  the  reason  of  its  convocation  was  the  claim  of  the 
Judaizers  that  Gentile  believers  should  be  circumcised  and  keep  the  law — should 
become  Jews  as  well  as  Christians.  Disputes  on  this  point  became  so  hot  that  they 
threatened  to  rend  the  infant  church,  and  the  apostles  and  elders  were  assembled 
to  consider  the  matter.  What  were  they  to  do?  They  could  not  concede  the 
necessity  of  circumcision  and  keeping  the  Mosaic  statute,  without  perilling  Chris- 
tian liberty  and  overshadowing  gratuitous  justification;  yet,  if  they  made  no 
reserve  whatever,  they  would  grieve  and  offend  the  believing  Jews.  Hence  the 
middle  course  of  insisting  upon  a  few  of  the  ceremonial  requirements,  which 
would  impose  no  very  heavy  burdens,  and  yet  would  imply  some  respect  to  the 
Old  Economy.  Now,  eight  years  afterward,  the  Apostle  discusses  this  very  theme 
in  his  letters  to  the  Corinthians  and  the  Bomans,  without  making  any  reference  to 
the  action  of  the  Jerusalem  Council.  What  is  the  legitimate  inference  ?  Simply 
that  the  decree  of  the  year  50  had  served  its  immediate,  temporary  purpose,  and 
was  no  longer  binding,  It  conciliated  for  the  time  being  the  opposing  parties,  and 
then  left  the  questions  at  issue  to  be  settled  by  the  natural  progress  of  Christian 
doctrine,  as  the  apostles,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  put  the  truth  on 
record.  This  seems  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  views 
held  at  Jerusalem  in  the  year  60,  and  those  set  forth  to  Bome  and  Corinth  in  the 
year  58.  Certain  it  is  that  Paul  did  not  hold  the  partaking  of  idol  meats,  etc.,  to  be 
proper  matter  for  discipline,  for  he  only  states  principles  and  applies  them;  where- 
as, in  the  case  of  the  incestuous  Corinthian,  he  directed  the  Church  to  take  action, 
and  the  offender  felt  the  arm  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  It  is  for  the  violation  of 
plain  Christian  duties,  and  not  for  his  use  of  his  Christian  liberty,  that  any  one  is 
held  amenable  to  church  courts. 

Another  objection  to  .the  view  I  uphold,  is  the  inference  that  the  Church  cannot 
lay  down  rules  as  to  dancing,  theatre  going,  signing  applications  for  license  to  sell 
liquor,  or  « loafing  at  a  saloon."  I  admit  the  inference,  and  insist  that  the  church 
transcends  its  rights  and  duties  when  it  makes  any  bar  to  communion  save  what 
is  plainly  stated  in  the  Scripture.  I  have  been  over  forty  years  in  the  ministry, 
and  never  yet  saw  a  case  in  which  the  attempt  to  discipline  persons  for  inferential 
wrongs  succeeded,  while  I  have  seen  not  a  few  in  which  the  result  to  all  concerned 
was  evil  and  only  evil.  Church  authority,  although  only  moral  and  spiritual,  is  a 
tremendous  power,  and  for  that  very  reason  should  be  exercised  only  where  a  plain 
TK\a  saith  the  Lord  is  the  basis  of  its  action.  Nor  is  there  any  loss  in  this.  Church 
officers,  in  a  private  way,  by  judicious  counsel  and  the  quiet  but  earnest  expression 
of  opinion,  can  do  what  no  summons,  trial,  or  sentence  can  effect.  Persons  will 
often  yield  to  suggestion  and  entreaty  what  they  will  not  yield  to  authority,  the 
rightfulness  of  which  in  this  matter  does  not  commend  itself  to  their  reason  and 
conscience. 
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SERMONIC   SECTION. 


OF  THE  PSTITZOIT  OF  CSBT  AI2T  QBESSS. 
Bt  Lbomabd  Woolsbt  Bacon,  in  ths 

WOODULND   OhUBCH,  PhILADXLPHXA. 

Now  there  were  certain  Greeki  among  those 
that  went  tq>  to  worship  ai  the  feast:  these 
thertfore  eame  to  Philip,  vdiich  was  of 
Bethsaida  of  Oalilee,  and  asked  him  say- 
ing,  Sir,  we  would  see  Jena.  Philip  cometh 
and  t^eth  Andrew :  Andrew  c(mieth,  and 
PhUip,  aM  they  teU  Jesvs.  And  Jesus 
ansvoereth  them  saying.  The  hour  is  come, 
that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  glor\fML 
[With  the  following  Terses.] — John 
xii:  20-33. 

This  beiog,  in  some  respects,  a  diffi- 
cult Scripture  to  intelligent  readers  (it 
presents  no  difficolty  at  all  to  the  nnin- 
telligent)  is  presamptively  a  specially 
profitable  Scripture  to  as  many  as  shall 
come  to  understand  it.  For  it  is  Qod's 
method  in  the  difficulties  of  sacred 
Scripture,  first,  to  provoke  and  stimu- 
late inquiry,  and  then  splendidly  to  re- 
ward it. 

The  questions  that  arise  on  the  first 
reading  of  this  story  are  several :  first, 
what  is  the  importance  of  the  incident, 
that  it  should  be  mentioned  at  all  ?  sec- 
ondly, why  there  should  have  been  so 
much  hesitation  and  consultation 
among  the  disciples  over  so  simple  a 
matter  as  this  request  of  *'  certain 
Greeks?"  thirdly,  why  it  should  be 
that  after  the  request  had  be^n  related 
with  so  much  particularity,  nothing  is 
distinctly  said  of  what  came  of  it — 
whether  it  w^^  granted  or  not  ?  finally, 
what  was  there  in  this  seemingly  tri- 
fling incident,  just  mentioned  by  one 
evangelist  and  then  dropped,  not  so 
much  as  mentioned  by  the  other  three, 
that  should  so  have  agitated  the  soul  of 
the  Son  of  Man  that  He  should  almost 
be  ready  to  say,  '*  Father,  save  me  from 
this  hour?"  What  is  the  connection 
between  the  message  of  Philip  and  An- 


drew to  their  Master  that  certain  Greek 
visitors  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover 
wished  to  see  Him,  and  the  answer  that 
he  made— **  the  hour  is  oome;  the  Son 
of  Man  is  to  be  glorified — bat  only 
through  death.  This  grain  of  wheat, 
if  it  be  preserved,  will  be  but  sterile;  it 
must  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  and 
then  shall  it  bring  forth  much  fruit  ?  ** 
If  we  would  know  these  things,  we 
must  study  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the 
four  Gospels,  if  by  any  means  we  may 
attain  to  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  suf- 
ferings. 

The  message  of  the  Greeks  came  to 
the  ear  of  our  Lord  just. at  that  junc- 
ture in  His  ministry  when  He  be£^  to 
fdel  with  its  heaviest  weight  the  mean- 
ing of  those  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
which  He  had  been  wont  to  read  aloud 
in  the  synagogues  of  Nazareth  and  Ca- 
pernaum— the  words  "despised  and  re- 
jected of  men.**  There  had  been  days 
— the  earlier  days  of  His  Galilean 
ministry— when  all  who  heard  Him 
seemed  ready  to  bow  in  homage  before 
the  words  which  He  spake  vrith  such 
authority.  In  the  presence  of  His 
mighty  works  of  healing,  the  yoice  of 
selfish  bigotry  itself  seemed  to  be 
stricken  dumb,  and  the  contradiction  of 
sinners  to  be  abashed  and  put  to  shame. 
Here  at  Jerusalem,  amid  the  pride  of 
learning  of  the  scribes,  and  the  pride  of 
*'  place  and  nation  "  of  the  priests  and 
rulers,  it  was  different;  but  even  here 
such  crowds  followed  to  gaze  upon  the 
man  who  had  raized  up  Lazarus  from 
the  dead,  that  it  was  said  among  His 
enemies,  "behold,  the  whole  world  is 
gone  after  Him."  And  yet,  for  all  this, 
it  is  evident,  even  to  an  nnprophetic 
eye,  that  He  is  rejected  of  His  own  na- 
tion. He  has  come  to  His  own,  and  His 
own  receive  Him  not.  For  long  months 
the  bigoted  Pharisee «nd  the  skeptical 


[Many  of  the  fall  eermona  and  condenntlons  pnblished  in  this  Rkvixw  are  printed  from  the 
aothon'  manuscripts ;  others  are  specially  reported  for  this  publication.  Great  care  is  taken  to 
make  these  reports  correct.  The  condensations  are  carefully  made  under  our  editorial  super- 
vision.—Ed.] 
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Saddnoee,  who  neyer  have  agreed  on 
anything  before,  have  been    working 
with  one  accord  to  entangle  Him  in  His 
talk,  and  embroil  Him  either  with  one 
party  or  with  the  other.     Scribes  and 
priests  and  rulers  have  been  dogging 
Him  from  one  retreat  to  another  as 
spies  npon  His  words  and  deeds.  They 
hare  plotted  murder  in  priTate.    They 
hare  tried  to  provoke  the  mob  to  bloody 
violence  in  the  Temple  court.    Already 
they  are  beginning  to  draw  the  heathen 
governor  into  their  plans,  and  to  tam- 
per with  one  of  the  twelve  disciples 
with  proposals  of  treachery.    His  near 
friends  will  not  believe  it  when  He  tells 
them;  but  there  is  no  illusion  in  His 
own  mind.    He  knows  the  set,  fanatic 
purpose  of  His  enemies  to  take  His  life. 
And,  notwithstanding  many  evidences 
of  popular  affection,  He  knows  the  cir- 
cumstanoes  that  are  combining  to  abet 
that  purpose.    How  soon  the  bloody 
end  of  that  lovely  and  blameless  life 
shall  come,  is  evidently  a  question  only 
of  a  few  days.    From  amidst  the  inces- 
sant cavilings,  disputes,  intrigues,  trea- 
sons, conspiracies,  with  which  all  this 
part  of  the  story  is  filled,  two  incidents, 
which  oome  close  together  in  this  Gos* 
pel  of  John,  stand  out  in  delightful 
contrast  with  the  rest.    The  first  is  that 
jubilant  processional  entrance  into  the 
city  and  Temple  with  the  palm-branches 
and  hosannasof  the  multitude;  and  the 
other  is  this  petition  of  **certain  Greeks." 
Looking  carefully  into  the  language 
of  the  story  we  find  some  slight  but 
dear  and  unmistakable  indications  of 
what  sort  of  people  these  Greeks  were. 
The  tense  of  the  Greek  verb  used  is 
significant:   they  were  **  among  those 
who  were  in  ihie  haUM  of  coming  to  the 
feast** — not  chance-comers,  passers-by 
en  a  journey,  but  habitual  attendants  at 
the  Passover  feast.  And,  secondly,  they 
were  not  mere  tourists,  or  sight-seers, 
saoh  as  doubtless  did  gather  to  witness 
that  wonderful  pageant,  so  unlike  any- 
thing the  world  beside  could  show — a 
whole  nation  congregated  to  solemnize 
the  memory  of  a  Divine  deliverance; 
these  Greeks  were  among   those  who 
were  wont  to  oome  up  to  the  feast,  not 


to  gaze  but  "  to  worship.'*  These  min- 
ute but  distinct  indications  mark  this 
group  of  inquirers  after  Jesus  as  repre- 
sentative men.  They  belonged  to  a 
class  destined  to  fulfil  a  great  and  im- 
portant part  in  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ— the  class 
described  again  and  again  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  under  such  titles  as  **  de- 
vout Greeks,*'  **  devout  persons,"  **they 
that  feared  Gk)d.*'  The  phrases  are  fa- 
miliar to  all  attentive  readers  of  the 
book  of  Acts,  and  you  recognize  how 
great  was  the  part  which  this  sort  of 
people  fulfilled  in  the  spread  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  They 
were  not  converts  to  the  Jews'  religion, 
you  understand.  They  never  had  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  of  naturalization 
and  adoption  into  the  family  of  Abra^ 
ham,  nor  acknowledged  the  obligation 
on  them  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Mo- 
saic law.  Outwardly  they  were  Gentiles 
still;  but  Gentiles  who  had  seen  the 
folly  and  falsehood  of  the  heathen  idol- 
atries, and  were  seeking  for  something 
better.  Such  unrest  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  "  outworn  creeds  "  of  Pagan- 
ism were  felt  throughout  the  Boman 
world.  Some  tried  to  rest  in  a  general 
disbelief  of  all  religion.  Some  tried  to 
borrow  a  religion  from  Egypt  or  the 
East,  and  under  the  pressure  of  this 
demand  the  importing  of  foreign  relig- 
ions grew  into  a  trade.  [This  was  the 
ready  explanation  that  occurred  to 
some  of  the  Athenian  idlers  as  they  lis- 
tened to  Paul  and  his  **  new  doctrine  *' 
from  the  benches  of  the  Areopagus — 
that  '*  he  seems  to  be  one  of  those  in- 
troducers of  foreign  divinities.**]  But 
in  the  midst  of  men*s  waverings  and 
gropings,  these  ** devout  Greeks**  had 
found  what  they  were  looking  for  in  the 
Jew*s  synagogue.  For  already  the  Jews 
were  wandering  everywhere,  and  wher- 
ever a  few  families  of  them  sojourned 
there  was  the  synagogue.  Every  sev- 
enth day  they  met  to  read  in  Moses  and 
the  prophets  of  the  hope  of  Israel,  and 
with  them,  not  only  the  converts  who 
had  entered  into  the  Hebrew  citizen- 
ship, but  neighbors  and  fellow-wor- 
shipers who  knew  no  citizenship  but 
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that  of  Borne — men  who,  seeking 
thoaghifnlly  from  one  school  of  philos- 
ophy to  another  the  answer  to  the 
qnestions,  What  is  happiness?  What 
is  Tirtne  ?  What  is  the  highest  good  ? — 
had  fonnd,  at  last,  in  Moses  and  David, 
teachers  greater  than  Plato  or  Aristotle. 
The  synagogne  meetings  nsed  to  be  fnll 
of  these  outsiders.  The  Jews  had  a 
name  for  them,  calling  them,  not  oon* 
▼erts,  for  they  were  not  such— calling 
them  ** proselytes  of  the  gate,"  as  if 
hinting  that  they  did  not  get  beyond 
the  threshold.*  Snch  an  one  was  the 
devout  centurion  Oomelius  at  Gesarea; 
another  such  was  the  good  centurion  at 
Oapemaum,  who  built  the  marble  syna- 
gogue because  he  loved  the  Jewish 
people.  They  were  very  apt  to  be  cen- 
turions or  soldiers.  Such  were  the 
«« honorable  women  which  were  Greeks," 
whom  Paul  more  than  once  found 
among  his  eager  listeners  in  the  syna- 
gogue. They  were  very  apt  to  be  women, 
revolted  by  the  wickedness  of  heathen 
religions.  Such  were  the  multitudes  at 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  who  listened  gladly 
to  the  Gospel,  when  the  Jews  blas- 
phemed and  contradicted,  until  Paul 
and  Barnabas  waxed  bold  and  said  to  the 
Jews,  **  seeing  ye  put  from  you  the  Word 
of  God,  and  judge  yourselves  unworthy 
of  eternal  life,  lo,  we  turn  to  the  (Gen- 
tiles." Wherever  the  Apostles  went,  it 
was  the  *' devout  Greeks  *'  that  were  the 
open  door  by  which  the  €k>spel  en- 
tered upon  its  triumphs  in  the  Boman 
world.  Neither  was  the  preparation  of 
the  heathen  mind  for  the  Gospel  lim- 
ited to  these  half-proselytes.  Through 
the  heathen  literature  of  this  period, 
the  scholar  is  startled  every  now  and 
then  to  come  upon  thoughts  that  seem 
strangely  Christian  as  we  read  — 
thoughts  of  a  holier  God,  of  a  higher 
morality,  of  a  larger  humanity—they 
are  the  thoughts  of  men  who  are  strain- 
ing their  eyes  to  find  the  light,  and  who 


*  Dr.  Edenhetm  (Jesus  the  Hesaiah,  vol.  11.  p. 
890,  note)  giyes  a  reason,  which  is  hardly  con- 
dnslye,  for  reckoning  the  Oreeks.  who  sought 
to  see  Jesus,  as  "proselytes  of  righteousness." 
This  view  might  be  admitted  without  snb<itan- 
tiaUy  weakening  the  argument  of  this  discourse. 


already  begin  to  get  some  glimpse  of 
that  true  Light  which  Ughteth  every 
man  that  oometh  into  the  world. 

And  alongside  of  this  preparedness 
to  receive  the  Gospel,  which  is  discov- 
ered in  the  heathen  mind  of  that  age, 
is  that  marvelous  providential  prepara- 
tion to  dispense  it,  which  is  the  admi- 
ration of  all  intelligent  history.  How 
often  we  say  to  each  other,  over  the 
morning  paper,  **  we  live  in  a  wonder- 
ful age  I  "  The  men  of  Paul's  time  and 
of  Jesus'  time  lived  in  an  age  just  so 
wonderful.  Then,  as  now,  the  world 
had  been  brought  into  one  place.  The 
multitude  of  wningling  principalities, 
whose  perpetual  warftEire  had  kept 
the  earth  in  turmoil,  had  blocked  the 
paths  of  commerce,  and  had  disturbed 
the  retreats  of  philosophy  and  the 
sanctuaries  of  religion,  have  been  sup- 
pressed and  supplanted  by  a  universal 
empire,  which  may  plunder  and  op- 
press, but  will  suffer  none  beside  to  do 
it;  the  track  of  whose  conquests  is  the 
pioneering  of  great  highways  of  peace- 
ful trade;  and  whose  title  of  Boman 
ctHsen  is  a  panoply  and  safeguard  to 
its  wearer  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
And  with  the  universal  empire  has 
grown  up  the  universal  language  of  lit- 
erature, and  thought,  and  commerce^ 
the  Greek.  On  this  incomparable 
language  it  seemed  as  if  the  provideifce 
of  God  had  conferred  a  sort  of  Pente- 
costal gift,  that  by  means  of  it  men  of 
the  most  widely  different  lands  and  re- 
ligions might  hear  and  know  His  won- 
derful works. 

It  is  evident— more  evident  to  ns  than 
it  was  to  the  men  of  that  generation— 
that  the  world  was  ripe  for  some  great 
change.  The  nations,  an-hungered, 
were  seated  by  fifties,  and  there  was  a 
hush  as  of  expectation  that  one  should 
break  and  bring  to  them  the  bread  ot 
life. 

Bearing  these  great  foots  in  mind,  we 
turn  back  to  the  story  of  the  request  of 
certain  Greeks  for  audience  of  the  great 
Teacher,  and  we  find  that  in  its  method 
it  seems  marked  with  a  sense  of  tho 
grave  importance  of  it.  They  would 
not  venture  to  come  with  it  directly  to 
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the  Lord.  They  took  oarefnl  oounsel. 
They  sought  the  only  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples whose  Greek  name,  Philip, 
seems  to  mark  him  as  the  right  man  for 
their  message.  And  it  is  not  without 
deliberation  and  consultation  with  his 
fellow-townsman,  Andrew,  that  he  Ten- 
tores,  coming  with  Andrew,  to  oommu- 
nioate  to  his  Master  that  petition  of  cer- 
tain Greeks,  which,  being  announced  to 
the  Lord,  seems  to  agitate  Him  with  so 
deep  a  reynlsion  of  feeling. 

The  Greeks  were  calling  for  Him. 
And  why  not  go?  Why  should  the 
ICaster  hesitate  ?  It  seems  to  haye  been 
a  thought  not  wholly  foreign  to  the 
mind  of  the  Lord  or  the  mind  of  His 
enemies.  In  this  same  Gospel  of  John, 
there  is  a  striking  passage  which  re- 
oeiTes  light  from  this  in  the  twelfth 
chapter,  and  reflects  it  back  again. 
Said  He  to  them  that  would  lay  hold  on 
Him:  **  Ye  shall  seek  me  and  shall  not 
find  me,  and  where  I  am  ye  cannot 
come."  The  Jews,  therefore,  said  among 
themselyes,  *'  Whither  will  this  man  go 
that  we  shall  not  find  him  ?  will  he  go 
unto  the  Dispersion  among  the  Greeks, 
and  teach  the  Greeks  ?  What  is  this 
word  that  he  hath  said  ?  "—John  vii: 
84-^   B.  V. 

And  now  what  nobler  possibility 
had  erer  presented  itself  to  one  who 
felt  that  he  had  brought  a  great  light 
into  the  world  ?  Thus  far  his  light  had 
seemed  to  be  hidden  under  a  bushel. 
That  little  patch  of  historic  soil  at  the 
junction  of  three  continents,  itself  so 
secluded  from  them  all  by  desert,  and 
mountain,  and  ocean — that  narrow  beat 
firom  Galilee  to  Jewry  and  from  Jewry 
back  to  Galilee  again — ^had  been  the 
sole  scene  of  all  His  life  and  teaching. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  once  set 
foot  upon  the  shore  of  the  Great  Sea ; 
although  the  broad  Tistas  of  it  must 
eTer  and  anon  haTe  opened  up  before 
Him,  as  from  hill-top  to  hill- top  He 
trod  the  weary  distance  to  and  from 
Jerusalem.  Only  once,  exhausted  with 
the  burden  that  he  bore,  of  our  infirm- 
ities and  sicknesses,  he  ventured  over 
the  rocky  boundary  of  heathen  Tyre  ; 
but  then   it  was  only  to  rest,  not  to 


labor.  **  He  was  not  sent,"  He  said, 
«*  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel."  But  now  the  prospect  that 
seems  to  open  itself  before  Him  is  as 
when  from  out  the  secluded  little  Gali- 
lean Tale  of  Nazareth  one  climbs  the 
sightly  eminence  of  Tabor,  and  before 
him  spreads  not  only  the  land  of  Is- 
rael, the  distant  cliffs  of  Judah,  the 
teeming  valley  of  Jordan,  and  the  good- 
ly mountains  of  Lebanon,  but  also  "the 
great  and  wide  sea"— the  highway  of 
the  nations,  the  avenue  of  the  world's 
commerce,  the  central  scene  of  univer- 
sal history  and  empire  I  This  petition 
of  the  Greeks. to  Christ— how  like  it 
was  to  that  voice  which  came  a  few 
years  later  to  Paul  as  he  slept  beside 
the  ruins  of  old  Troy— a  far  distant 
voice,  heard  faintly  across  the  surging 
of  the  Hellespont,  as  of  one  clad  in  the 
garb  of  Macedonia,  saying,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  another  continent,  "Gome 
over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us  1 "  O 
heavenly  vision,  to  which  he  waa 
not  disobedient  I  but  following  it, 
told  the  story  of  his  Gospel  until 
"his  lines  had  gone  out  into  all  the 
earth  and  his  words  to  the  ends  of  the 
world."  What  if  it  had  been  not  Paul, 
but  Jesus,  who,  being  despised  and  re- 
jected of  His  own,  had  said  to  the  seed 
of  Jacob,  '*  Seeing  ye  put  from  you  the 
word  of  God  and  judge  yourselves  un- 
worthy of  eternal  life,  lo,  I  turn  to  the 
Gentiles ! "  Suppose  it  had  been  Jesus, 
not  Paul,  who,  following  these  seekers 
of  His  light  back  to  their  Gentile 
homes  had  taught  the  longing  nations 
of  life  and  immortality !  Suppose  it  had 
been  He,  who,  speaking  as  never  man 
spake,  had  stood  in  the  busy  streets  of 
Corinth,  had  climbed  the  marble  steep 
of  the  Areopagus,  and  taught  the  Stoio 
and  the  Epicurean  with  such  authority 
as  He  had  used  upon  the  Gkdilean 
Mount ! — who  had  proclaimed  amid  the 
proud  towers  of  Kome  "to  swift  de- 
struction doomed,"  the  aoming  of  the 
kingdom  that  is  not  of  this  world — the 
kingdom  that  cannot  be  movedl — who 
had  sped  Him  like  some  auspicious  star, 
through  paths  of  light  and  "  trailing 
clouds  of  glory,"  until  the  world  had  bA- 
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held  and  owned  His  glory—**  the  glory 
as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father, 
full  of  grace  and  truth  I  **  We  long  to 
lay  upon  the  brow  of  the  despised  and 
rejected  Master  whom  we  serve,  this 
ohaplet  of  success  and  triumph  ;  and 
as  we  read  the  Tictorious  career  of  Pe- 
ter  and  of  Paul,  we  grudge  that  the  ser- 
vant should  be  above  his  Lord. 

And  now  we  turn  back  from  the  con- 
templation of  this  splendid  possibility, 
and  look  to  see  what  is  that  alternative 
which  stands  awaiting  Him  at  Jerusa- 
lem— the  priestly  plot,  the  heathen 
judgment-seat,  the  lictor's  thong  and 
scourge,  the  cruel  gibbet  and  the  open 
sepulchre  beside  it,  and  we  cry  like  Pe- 
ter, with  his  great  love  and  little  faith, 
'*Be  it  far  from  thee  Lord;  this  shall 
not  be  unto  thee.** 

But  where,  then,  would  have  been 
the  Gospel?  This  successful  and  tri- 
umphant Messiah,  that  turns  a  defiant 
front  on  failure,  that  will  not  accept  de- 
feat, but  tears  his  victory  out  of  the 
very  jaws  of  hostile  fate,  that  demands 
fiuccess  for  His  great  mission  from  the 
Father,  and  with  retorted  scorn  upon 
those  who  have  despised  His  message, 
turns  to  new  lands  and  races,  resolved 
that  the  world  shall  hear  Him  whether 
it  will  or  no — what  sort  of  Gospel  could 
auch  an  one  as  this  have  bequeathed  to 
the  world  ?  One  more  of  those  Gospels 
with  which  the  world  was  plentifully 
supplied  already — a  Gospel  of  heroism 
and  triumph,  stimulating  heroic  natures 
to  strenuous  endeavor,  and  to  every 
sacrifice— but  one.  The  world  is  full  of 
Oospels  for  heroes.  You  can  read  them 
by  dozens  in  **  Plutarch's  Lives."  His- 
tory goes  on  adding  to  them  in  every 
generation — the  story  of  the  Luthers. 
the  Fredericks,  the  Napoleons.  But 
whither  could  we  have  turned  to  find  a 
Oospel  for  the  great  multitude  of  us 
who  have  found  out,  by  some  sad  ex- 
periences of  ourselves,  that  we  are  not 
heroes  at  all,  but  very  human  men  and 
women?— a  Gospel  for  the  unsuccess- 
ful and  the  disappointed,  for  the  tempt- 
ed and  the  sinful ;  for  those  who  have 
sot  past  the  heroic  point  of  saying  of 
deadly  sickness,  "I  will  not  give  up  to 


it,"  and  have  owned,  at  last,  that  they 
are  sick  and  in  need  of  healing ;  for 
those  who  have  got  so  far  beyond  the 
fine  elation  of  self-reliance  and  **  self- 
help,"  that  in  default  of  some  help 
from  outside,  they  are  settling  down 
into  something  like  despair — where 
could  we  have  found  a  Gospel  for  such 
as  these,  who  make  up  so  large  a  part 
of  human  kind  ?— a  Gospel  to  stand  by 
us  in  failure  and  tribulation,  and  be 
our  support  and  comfort  in  sorrow  and 
heartbreak— our  victory  in  death. 

Ko,  no  I  It  cannot  be.  This  gold- 
en grain  of  wheat  must  fall  into 
the  ground  and  die,  else  it  cannot 
bring  forth  fruit.  The  agony  of  soul 
must  be  endured.  The  supreme  sur- 
render must  be  made.  With  life  just 
entered  on,  with  great  beginnings 
made,  with  the  world  opening  to  him, 
with  the  hope  of  near  achievements 
within  reach,  this  young  man  Jesus 
must  prepare  Himself  to  die.  *'  For  this 
cause  came  he  to  this  hour."  It  is  the  law 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  which  He 
bows  Himself,  thus  leading  many  sons 
to  glory.  If  ye  will  bear  ftruit,  ye,  too, 
must  make  the  like  surrender— must 
die  to  your  personal  plans,  hopes,  am- 
bitions; die  to  your  selfish  loves  and 
hates ;  die— O  last  struggle  of  the  best 
and  worthiest  souls  I— die  to  your  long- 
ings and  purposes  of  useful  service  in 
God's  kingdom,  so  far  as  these  are  your 
purposes  and  not  God's — that  so  God 
may  glorify  His  name  in  you— yea,  and 
glorify  it  again. 

How  hard  it  was  for  the  disciples  to 
see  the  purpose  of  this  waste  I  How 
hard  it  is  for  some  to-day !  80  great  a 
teacher  and  example  as  He  was  I  These 
two  or  three  years  of  public  life;  these 
few  pages  of  recorded  sayings;  how 
they  have  blessed  the  sinful  world! 
How  rich  the  world  would  have  been 
if  that  fair  and  lovely  young  life  could 
have  been  lengthened  out,  illuminating 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  human  joy  and 
sorrow  with  its  blessed  light,  till  it  had 
filled  the  round  of  three-score  years 
and  ten! — ^if  the  recorded  sayings  of 
those  holy  lips  could  have  been  in- 
creased to  volumes ;  if  the  hand  which 
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wrote  DO  syllable  bat  those  unknown 
words  upon  the  ground,  soon  to  be 
effaced  by  trampling  feet,  oould  itself 
have  given  us  gospels  and  epistles  out 
of  the  fulness  of  His  own  heart  I  O  the 
calamity  to  the  world  that  shall  cut  off 
this  divine  life  from  among  men !  We 
may  well  believe  snoh  searchings  of 
heart  to  have  mingled  with  the  whis- 
pers that  ran  through  the  little  circle 
when  Philip  telleth  Andrew,  and  An- 
drew and  Philip  come  and  tell  Jesos 
that  the  Greeks  desire  to  see  Him. 

It  was  the  judgment  of  human  hearts. 
But  how  different  the  estimate  which 
men  put  upon  the  value  of  Christ's  life 
and  work,  and  the  estimate  which  He 
put  on  them  Himself  t  He  turned  away 
from  Greece  with  all  her  schools;  from 
civilization  with  all  its  forces;  from  the 
West,  then,  as  now,  having  the  world's 
future   in  itself — turned   away  from 
these  stretching  out  their  hands  to  re- 
ceive Him;  and  gave  Himself  instead 
into  the  hands  of  treacherous  Judas 
and  jealoQs  Caiaphas,  and  vacillating, 
truckling  Pilate,  saying  to  the  Greeks 
that  would  speak  with  him:  **No,  not 
yet;  it  is  not  teaching  that  can  save  the 
world;  but  I,  ^  J6«  lifM  up,  will  draw 
all  men  unto  me.** 

It  is  not  thus  that  the  world  estimates 
the  fmitfalness  of  a  life.  It  glorifies 
ffuccesa.  It  loves  to  witness  a  career  of 
strenuons  resolution,  a  will  bent  on 
success,  lashing  all  untoward  circum- 
stances, like  fractious  steeds,  into  obe- 
dience to  its  purpose;  and  when  the 
purpose  is  worthy  and  beneficent,  they 
say,  "There  is  a  fruitful  life;  that  life 
accomplished  something  T  **  Success 
is  a  duty,"  they  say;  *' nothing  succeeds 
like  success."  And  that  highest  virtue 
of  the  gospel,  triumphing  over  the 
last  and  noblest  of  temptations— the 
virtue  that  is  willing  for  God's  sake 
and  righteousness'  sake  to  fail  and  die 
— the  virtue  that  can  stand  by  and  see 
a  good  and  holy  cause  go  down,  and 
can  go  down  with  it,  rather  than  lift 
one  unrighteous  finger  to  save  it — this 
is  what  the  world  calls  failure,  and  folly, 
and  waste;  and  herein,  sometimes,  the 
Church  teems  no  wiser  than  the  world. 


So  men  spake  with  one  another  on  that 
Sunday  which  was  the  first  of  all  Lord's 
days,  when  the  great  feast  was  over, 
and,  like  the  melting  of  the  snows  on 
Hermon,  the  streams  of  home-return- 
ing pilgrims  poured  down  the  slopes 
of  Zion  and  Moriah.  **  We  trusted  that 
it  had  been  He  which  should  have  re- 
deemed Israel.  Think  what  He  might 
have  accomplished  with  a  little  pru- 
dence, a  little  tact,  a  little  concession 
to  prejudice,  a  little  reservation  of  un- 
welcome truths,  a  little  conciliation  of 
people  in  high  places  I  He  might  have 
led  the  whole  nation — people  and  priest- 
hood. He  might  have  won  the  very 
Gentiles  to  Him.  But  He  wouldn't.  He 
wouldn't  concede.  He  wouldn't  com- 
promise. He  wouldn't  so  much  as  hu- 
mor the  time  and  the  situation — and 
you  see  the  result.** 

And  only  a  few  weeks  later,  so  good 
men  spoke  to  each  other  when  Stephen 
died.  How  they  had  loved  Stephen — 
so  full  of  faith  he  was,  so  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost !  What  hopes  of  great  things 
for  the  Church  had  centred  upon  Ste- 
phen !  What  an  irreparable  loss  was 
his  untimely  death  !  Thus  good  men 
'*  bare  Stephen  to  his  burial,  and  made 
great  lamentation  over  him." 

And  no  long  time  afterwards,  when 
the  ranks  that  had  been  thinned  by 
persecution  began  to  be  filled  up,  they 
led  forward  to  the  baptismal  water  a 
young  man,  a  convert  of  the  aged  apostle 
John,  on  whom,  for  the  great  hope  they 
had  of  him,  they  named  a  new  name, 
Polycarp,  which  is  by  interpretation 
much  fruit.  In  his  happy  and  useful  old 
age,  the  fierceness  of  the  heathen  per- 
secution bore  him  unresisting  to  the 
amphitheatre  and  to  the  stake.  And 
when  the  fiames  divided  on  either  side, 
and  refused  to  consume  the  martyr's 
life,  the  executioner  came  with  a  spear 
and  quenched  the  embers  with  the  old 
Christian's  heart-blood.  Thus,  said 
they,  will  we  cut  down  this  fruitful 
tree,  that  it  bear  no  more  fruit. 

The  history  of  the  advancement  of 
Christ's  Kingdom  is  a  long  record  of  sore 
disappointments.  You  may  go  to  the 
old  burying-ground  of  Northampton, 
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MassaobuBettfl,  and  look  upon  the  early 
grave  of  David  BraiDerd,  side  by  side 
with  that  of  the  fair  Jernsha  Edwards, 
whom  he  loved  bat  did  not  live  to  wed. 
What  hopes,  what  expectations  for 
Christ's  cause  went  down  into  the  grave 
with  the  wasted  form  of  that  yonng  mis- 
sionary, of  whose  work  nothing  now 
remained  but  the  dear  memory,  and  a 
few  score  of  swarthy  Indian  converts ! 
Bat  that  majestic  old  Paritan  saint, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  who  had  hoped  to 
call  him  bis  son,  gathered  ap  the 
memorials  of  his  life  in  a  little  book. 
And  the  little  book  took  wings  and  flew 
beyond  the  sea,  and  alighted  on  the 
table  of  a  Cambridge  stadent — Henry 
Martyn.  Poor  Martyn  I  Why  wonld  he 
throw  himself  away,  with  all  his  scholar- 
ship, his  genins,  his  opportanities  I 
Saoh  a  wasted  life  it  seemed !  What 
had  he  accomplished  when  he  tamed 
homeward  from  **  India*ar  coral  strand," 
broken  in  health,  and  dragged  himself 
northward  as  far  as  that  dreary  khan 
at  Tocat  by  the  Black  Sea,  where  he 
crouched  under  the  piled-up  saddles,  to 
cool  his  burning  fever  against  the  earth, 
and  there  died  alone,  among  unbeliev- 
ers, no  Christian  hand  to  tend  his 
agony,  no  Christian  voice  to  speak  in 
his  ear  the  promises  of  the  Master 
whom,  as  it  seemed  to  men,  he  had  so 
vainly  served.  To  what  purpose  was 
this  waste? 

But  out  of  that  early  grave  of  Brain- 
erd,  and  that  lonely  grave  of  Martyn, 
far  away  by  the  plashing  of  the  Enxine 
Sea,  has  sprung  the  noble  army  of  mod- 
em missionaries  1 

And  the  blood  of  such  as  Polyoarp, 
sinking  into  the  sands  of  many  a  fierce 
arena,  was  the  seed  of  the  Church  that 
has  sprung  up  in  many  a  land  to  wave 
like  Lebanon, and  bear  its  healing  fruits. 

And  from  that  most  sad  spot,  hard 
by  the  city  gates,  from  which  men  bore 
away  the  mangled  form  of  Stephen  to 
his  burial,  there  went  pricked  in  the 
heart  the  young  man  who  had  kept  the 
executioners'  clothes,  who  by-and-by 
should  take  up  Stephen's  message  as 
from  his  bleeding  lips,  and  bear  it  afar 
among  the  (Gentiles. 


And  ttam  that  sealed  and  guarded 
tomb  by  Golgotha  came  forth  the  Lord 
of  glory.  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords,  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  Ood 
with  power  by  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead. 


TBI  ramcAK's  OALLnro.* 

Bt  Bxv.  Samttxl  W.  Dxttfimld  [Pbbbbt- 

TMBZAV],  BliOOMTIKLD,  N.  J. 

QuenoAed  iht  MUnot  qfflre.'-Reh.  xi:  34. 

It  must  not  be  suppoeed  that  modem 
civilization  is  entitled  to  all  the  credit 
for  devising  means  of  extinguishing  flre 
and  saving  life  and  property.  So  &r  is 
this  from  being  true  that  we  find  a  reg- 
ular force-pump  in  operation  for  this 
purpose  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  two  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era.  Its  in- 
ventor was  one  Ctesibius,  whose  pupil. 
Hero  of  Alexandria,  has  left  us  a  woric 
on  Hydraulics,  in  which  he  represents 
his  master's  double-cylinder  pump,  with 
certain  additions  and  improvements  of 
his  own.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that 
such  fire-engines — ^which  the  Bomans 
called  siphonea — ^were  employed  by  va- 
rious ancient  towns  and  cities  for  their 
protection.  The  younger  Pliny  wrote 
to  the  Emperor  Trajan  that  the  town 
of  Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia,  would  not 
have  burned  up,  as  it  did,  if  the  inhab- 
itants had  not  been  so  indifferent  about 
the  matter,  and  especially  if  they  had 
not  neglected  to  provide  themselves 
with  suitable  fire  apparatus. 

But  it  was  in  the  dty  of  Borne  itself 
that  the  greatest  fires,  and  the  greatest 
skill  in  fire  equipment,  were  exhibited. 
Ulpian,  a  law  writer  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  century  after  Christ,  speaks 
of  householders  being  required  to  have 
small  hand-engines  in  their  houses.  In 
the  sale  of  a  dwelling  with  its  furniture 
and  effects,  he  mentions  these  aipkoMS 
— ^whioh  must  be  taken  here  to  mean 
portable  force-pumps.  He  also  names 
other  things  which  would  be  required 
for  this  use,  and  which  were  therefore 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  property. 

No  doubt  the  immense  fire  at  Borne, 
kindled  by  order  of  the  reckless  and 


*  Preached  at  the  request  of  EsBex  H.  k  L.  Co. 
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cruel  Nero,  had  maoh  to  do  with  these 
increased  precautions.  The  Emperor*8 
slaves  and  paid  retainers  acted  as  a  band 
of  organized  incendiaries.  In  the  year 
64  after  Christ,  which  was  the  817th  of 
the  city,  the  flames  broke  out  in  the 
western  part  of  a  closely-built  district 
and  raged  through  the  metropolis  for 
six  full  days.  If  at  any  time  this  con- 
flagration seemed  likely  to  be  checked, 
Nero's  hirelings  again  set  the  buildings 
and  roo&  on  fire.  Of  the  fourteen  quar- 
ters or  wards  of  the  city  of  Bome,  six 
were  entirely  destroyed,  four  were  much 
damaged,  and  the  remainder,  being  on 
high  ground  and  consisting  of  the  pal- 
aces of  the  rich  and  the  great,  were  com- 
paratively uninjured.  Nero  was  assert- 
ed to  have  witnessed  the  spectacle  with 
delight  from  a  turret  in  his  palace.  His 
conduct  was  very  different  from  that  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  his  immediate 
predecessor  on  the  throne,  who,  at  a 
time  of  fire,  came  and  sat  in  a  small 
counting-room  with  bags  of  silver 
money  at  his  side,  and  incited  the 
firemen  by  his  presence  and  his  re- 
wards to  do  all  that  they  could  to  check 
the  flames. 

That  city  of  Bome  is  exactly  repre- 
sented to-day  by  our  own  dty  of  New 
York.  It  was  confined  by  fixed  limits, 
which  contracted  its  space  and  made 
every  foot  of  ground  immensely  val- 
uable. Into  it  poured  the  population 
of  all  regions.  Many  were  in  a  condi- 
tion of  pauperism  and  starvation.  The 
delay  of  a  com  ship  from  Alexandria 
meant  fiunine  to  the  poorest.  Certain 
quarters  were  appropriated  by  certain 
classes,  trades  and  nationalities.  Huge 
tenement-houses,  called  iiutite  and  built 
precisely  as  ours  are  built  to-day,  reared 
their  six,  eight  and  ten  stories  of  height 
towards  heaven.  Add  to  this  that  the 
streets  were  scarcely  more  than  alley- 
ways, and  that  these  iiwtito  were  built 
of  wood,  and  you  have  every  condition 
for  a  disastrous  fire.  The  old  wheel- 
ruts  show  that  the  vehicles  were  exceed- 
ingly narrow  in  order  to  fit  with  the 
narrowness  of  the  streets,  which  nar- 
rowness was  itself  rendered  necessary 
by  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun.    Thus, 


it  was  not  easy  to  manoeuvre  the  fire- 
apparatus,  or  to  drag  it  to  a  position 
where  it  could  be  usefuL  Those  vast 
tenement-houses  and  that  seething  and 
terrible  population,  vicious  and  un- 
tamed, afforded  a  constant  element  of 
danger  to  the  metropolis.  In  the  year 
80  after  Christ  there  was  a  repetition 
of  the  calamity  of  Nero*s  reign— and  in 
this  instance  the  flames  climbed  the 
hiUs  as  well  as  swept  the  valleys.  Thou- 
sands perished  like  rats  and  vermin  in 
the  blazing  tenements;  and  ancient 
writers,  who  are  not  much  given  to 
sentimentalism,  speak  of  the  distress 
caused  by  these  two  great  fires  as  some- 
thing appalling.  Out  of  all  this,  how- 
ever, grew  a  fire-system,  which  we  are 
imitating  at  the  present  day. 

The  city  had  been  placed  at  an  early 
date  under  the  control  of  the  (riamvtrC, 
or  irtaKM, — ^three  chosen  citizens,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  keep  up  a  police  and  fire- 
patroL  They  employed  visiles,  or  watch- 
men, and  occasional  references  in  the 
classic  authors  show  us  that  these  per- 
sons discharged  their  duties  in  a  very 
modem  fashion.  **  Therefore  the  watch- 
men" (says  one  of  these  accounts)  <'who 
guarded  the  neighboring  region,  when 
they  supposed  that  the  house  of  Trim- 
alchio  was  on  fire,  broke  open  the  door 
in  a  hurry  and  began  with  water  and 
.  axes  to  upset  things  {tumvUuari)  accord- 
ing to  their  manner.**  Such  a  fire-patrol 
was  in  existence  in  the  Augustan  age, 
just  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  fire-bucket  {hama)  and  the  small 
ax  or  hatchet  {dolabra)  were  a  portion 
of  their  equipment.  It  is  a  singular 
experience  for  us  to  read,  at  this  lapse 
of  time,  that  "P.  Villius,  the  triumvir 
of  the  night,  was  accused  by  P.  Aquilio, 
tribune  of  the  people,  because  he  had 
made  the  circuit  of  the  guards*  posts 
carelessly.'*  And  it  is  still  more  singu- 
lar for  us  to  find  that  "  M.  Malvius,  Cn. 
Lollius,  and  L.  Bextilius,  Mumvirit  were 
accused  to  the  people  on  the  aforesaid 
day  by  the  tribune  of  the  people,  inas- 
much as  they  had  come  late  to  put  out 
a  fire  which  had  begun  on  the  Via  Sacra" 
— one  of  the  principal  streets. 

Among  the  results  which  were  soon 
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attained  bj  these  repeated  diaaaten  to 
life  and  propertr,  were  the  lajring  of 
water-maina  and  the  diminiahing  of  the 
height  of  the  hoiiaea.  The  large  siphomu 
could  not  throw  a  stream  which  was  ef- 
fective at  an  elevation  of  orer  aixtj  or 
*  serenty  feet;  and  Seneca  saya  that  in 
hia  day  the  hoiiaea  were  too  high  to  be 
reached  by  the  engines.  Therefore  the 
law  restricted  the  elevation  of  the  bnild- 
ings,  first  to  seventy  and  then  to  sixty 
feet.  In  preventing  the  spread  of  the 
flames  in  places  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  engines,  actual  chemical  extingnish- 
ers— rags  dipped  in  vinegar  {ceiUonet) — 
were  employed. 

We  might  readily  follow  thia  story 
through  the  Biliddlo  Ages.  It  is  notice- 
able that  about  the  sixteenth  century 
fires  grew  less  frequent.  By  this  time 
fire -hooks  {hami)  and  fire -ladders 
{aeafo!)  were  well  known,  and  they  are 
jiamed  as  vernacular  words  in  a  diction- 
ary of  the  German  language  published 
at  Zurich  in  1561.  And  in  the  year  1657 
there  is  a  description  of  John  Hautsch*8 
fire-engine  made  at  Nuremberg,  and 
which  had  the  capacity  to  throw  a 
stream,  one  inch  in  diameter,  to  a 
height  of  eighty  feet.  It  stood  on  a 
sledge  or  truck,  ten  feet  long  and  four 
broad,  and  its  tank  or  cistern  was  eight 
feet  long,  four  feet  high,  and  two  feet 
wide.  It  was  worked  by  twenty-eight 
men,  and  was  practically  the  same  as 
the  man-power  fire-engine  of  to-day. 
This  ingenious  Hautsoh  had  a  flexible 
hose,  with  a  nozzle,  to  his  engine;  and 
the  Van  der  Heydens  soon  afterwards 
arranged  a  suction-tube  by  which  the 
supply  of  water  could  be  taken  directly 
from  a  cistern.  The  long  leathern  hose 
was  invented  by  these  two  Dutchmen, 
called  Jan  and  Nicholas  Van  der  Heyden, 
about  the  year  1672,  at  which  date  the 
flrst  public  use  of  it  took  place.  The 
air-cylinder,  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the 
stream,  also  belongs  to  this  period,  and 
perhaps  to  these  men.  They  are  cer- 
tainly the  inventors  of  the  flexible  suc- 
tion-tube, and  their  hose,  made  first  of 
canvas  and  afterwards  of  leather,  was 
for  a  long  time  called  voa^aeraddangef  or 
'*  water-snake.**  Seamless  hempen  hose 


was  woven  by  Beck,  a  laee-woricer,  at 
Leipsic,  in  1790. 

This  is  the  brief  history  of  the  origin 
of  our  modem  fire  apparatus ;  and  it 
shows  us  that  towns  and  cities  had 
learned  the  importance  of  protecting^ 
themselves  at  a  period  not  far  distani 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
It  is  but  one  more  proof,  out  of  a  great 
many,  that  all  the  germs  of  our  modem 
Ufe  lay  there  at  that  "fulness  of  time** 
to  be  vivified  and  nourished  by  Chris- 
tianity. Self-interest  taught  men  to 
guard  life  and  property.  Self-interest 
compelled  them  to  care  for  their  neigh- 
bors. Self-interest  imposed  taxes  uid 
organized  a  apedal  watch  and  guard 
over  this  great  periL  And  it  was  time 
for  Christianity  to  complete,  by  volun- 
tary means,  what  had  been  begun  by 
the  rude  hands  of  struggling  semi-civil- 
ized people,  under  the  tyrannous  con- 
trol of  kings.  Thus  it  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  the  days  of  the  free  cities, 
and  of  the  Beformation  in  (Germany, 
were  also  the  days  when  the  fire-depart- 
ment was  permeated  by  a  sentiment  of 
religious  philanthropy.  For,  let  any  one 
say  what  he  chooses,  philanthropy  and 
benevolence  can  always  be  directly 
traced  back  to  the  Spirit  of  Him  who 
came  to  earth  in  love  to  man. 

Nor  is  this  a  circuitous  or  improper 
.  course  by  which  to  arrive  at  our  text 
The  words  are  a  portion  of  that  splendid 
story  of  courage  and  endurance  which 
makes  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews  to  sound  like  the 
chant  of  one  of  the  old  Sagas,  describ- 
ing the  deeds  of  mighty  kings  and  of 
valiant  heroes. 

The  allusion  is,  of  course,  to  ''the 
three  children'*  on  the  plain  of  Shinar 
—to  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abed- 
nego,  upon  whom  no  smell  of  fire  re- 
mained. I  do  not  enter  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  this  miracle,  for  it  belongs 
to  another  line  of  inquiry  altogether. 
It  may  be  enough  for  me  to  say  that  in 
the  Old  Testament  Moses  is  represent- 
ed as  quenching  the  flames  at  Taberah 
by  his  intercession  with  God,  and  that 
there  are  many  instances  of  similar  mir- 
acles asserted  in  the  early  Church.  Thai 
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the  hmnan  body  can,  nnder  certain  con- 
ditions, be  nnhnrt  by  the  fiercest  flames 
and  heat  seems  to  be  well  established. 
It  was  firmly  believed,  for  example,  by 
Hardn  Lather  and  other  reformers,  that 
one  Leonard  Keyser  of  Bavaria  had  ex- 
hibited this  power.  He  had  been  ar- 
rested by  the  Bishop  of  Passau,  and  was 
being  hnrried  to  the  stake  in  a  cart. 
Jnst  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town  he 
bent  over  and  plucked  a  flower,  and  said 
to  the  judge,  who  was  on  horseback  be- 
side him:  "My  lord,  I  have  plucked 
this  flower.  If  you  can  bum  me  and 
this  flower  in  my  hand,  then  believe 
that  you  have  condemned  me  righteous- 
ly; but  if  yon  can  bum  neither  me  nor 
the  flower,  then  reflect  on  what  you  are 
doing  and  repent. "  The  story  goes  that 
extra  wood  was  heaped  about  the  stake, 
and  that  Leonard  Keyser  indeed  per- 
ished, but  his  body  was  unconsumed. 
The  Uiree  principals  and  their  servants 
then  made  a  new  and  larger  fire,  but 
still  the  body  was  unbumed,  the  hair 
only  being  slightly  singed  and  the  nails 
somewhat  darkened.  The  little  flower 
remained  in  the  martyr's  hand  unfaded. 
The  executioners  then  cut  the  body  into 
pieces,  but  once  more  the  flames  burnt 
out  without  destroying  it.  Finally,  the 
fragments  of  the  poor  victim  were  col- 
lected and  thrown  into  a  running  stream. 
The  judge  was  so  terrified  that  he  gave 
up  his  office.  The  chief  executioner 
joined  the  Moravian  Brethren,  and  it 
was  from  his  lips  that  the  account  was 
taken  down. 

Without  any  pretense  or  claim  of  mi- 
raculous agency,  there  have  also  been 
cases  o^  a  similar  sort.  Evelyn,  in  the 
year  1672,  saw  a  man  named  Richard- 
son at  Leicester  House  who  entertained 
the  Duke  of  Sunderland  and  his  guests 
by  taking  a  live  coal  on  his  tongue,  and 
\f^  holding  hot  iron  in  his  hands,  with 
other  marvelous  feats.  In  1818,  Signora 
Joaephine  GirardeUi  accomplished  these, 
and  even  more  astonishing  things;  while 
a  person  named  Ghaubert,  at  about  the 
same  period,  endured  the  greatest  heat 
of  a  baker's  oven  in  the  presence  of 
sdentifio  inquirers. 

But,  after  all,  this  is  not  what  is  meant 


by  the  words  of  the  apostle.  To  hinr 
these  earthly  elements  4  were  represent- 
ative of  spiritual  truths.  To  shut  the 
lion's  mouth  was  to  be  victorious  over 
that  enemy  who  "went  about  as  a  roar- 
ing lion  seeking  whom  he  might  de- 
vour." To  **  subdue  kingdoms,"  to  "  es- 
cape the  edge  of  the  sword,"  to  "receive 
the  dead" — all  these  had  their  parallel 
in  the  advance  of  the  kingdom  of  ChriHt, 
in  the  victory  over  the  sword-like  tongue 
of  the  wicked,  and  in  the  upraising  of 
them  that  are  "dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins."  In  like  manner  it  is  impossible 
to  confine  the  meaning  of  this  text  to 
the  restricted  sense  of  merely  physical 
flame.  But,  even  as  this  material  ele- 
ment must  be  fought  and  mastered,  so 
I  would  have  you  remember  that  there 
are  higher  lessons  to  the  fireman's  call- 
ing— lessons  which  his  duties  and  hi? 
dangers  impress  upon  every  thoughtful 
and  practical  man. 

L  The  first  of  these  is  the  necessity 
for  vi^Uafice. 

We  have  just  heard  of  the  three  Ro- 
mans whom  the  watchful  conservator  of 
the  people's  interests  indicted  for  tardi> 
ness  at  a  fire.  Then  as  now  "  eternal 
vigilance"  was  regarded  as  the  price  of 
safety.  From  the  steeple-towers  of  the 
Middle  Ages — a  most  suggestive  asso- 
ciation, by  the  way — ^the  watcher  of  the 
night  called  forth  the  hour  and  scanned 
the  horizon  for  a  speck  of  unusual  light. 
Nothing  is  more  insidious  than  fire.  It 
creeps  like  the  serpent  through  con> 
cealed  crevices ;  it  burrows  and  winds 
like  a  beast  of  prey;  it  suddenly  leaps 
up  exultant  and  flashes  its  red  banner 
over  the  doomed  dwelling. 

In  precisely  this  very  fashion  does 
vice  of  every  sort  seize  upon  a  man.  Its 
first  movements  are  pleasurable  and 
warming;  they  tend  to  whatever  is  so- 
cial and  convivial  and  cheerfuL  The 
light  of  a  ruddy  joy  seems  to  be  flung 
abroad  through  the  life.  How  little,  in 
these  moments  of  gladness,  and  high 
spirits,  and  careless  ease,  does  the  man 
realize  the  way  in  which  this  subtle  fire 
is  creeping  through  vein  and  nerve  \ 
It  is  only  when  the  vice  breaks  out  into 
an  appetite— when  it  crackles  and  blazes 
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through  the  nature,  consuming  what- 
eTer  it  touches — that  its  danger  is  seen. 

The  greater  the  value  of  property  the 
more  vigilant  is  the  watch  that  is  set' 
over  it.  But  men  themselves  are  \ax 
less  careful  of  their  own  most  precious 
things,  than  they  are  of  the  perishable 
property  of  their  neighbors.  And  many 
a  man,  in  the  excitement  of  energetic 
labor,  will  lay  the  foundation  of  dangers 
which  he  finds  it  hereafter  impossible 
to  control.  '*Be  sober,  be  vigilant," 
cries  the  thoughtful  apostle  from  his 
flteeple-tower.  '<  Be  sober,  be  vigilant  !*' 
it  rings  down  into  the  night.  "  Behold,'* 
he  cries,  ''I  see  your  enemy  going 
about."  And  thus  from  these  high 
places  of  the  truth  comes  this  solemn 
and  mighty  warning,  that  by  vigilance 
we  also  should  swiftly  quench  the  vio- 
lence of  the  flame. 

n.  The  second  quality  is  coMragt, 

There  is  no  more  relentless  enemy 
than  this  same  fire.  It  has  a  giant's 
strength  and  a  giant's  cruelty.  Its  long 
fierce  grip  is  suddenly  fastened  upon 
what  it  claims,  and  it  will  not  give  it 
up.  In  such  a  battle  there  is  need  of 
what  we  call  courage. 

Now,  this  is  a  totally  different  thing 
from  a  reckless  or  rash  indifference  to 
danger.  **Kot  to  know  what  fear  is," 
is  often  exalted  among  us  as  the  truest 
courage.  But  it  is  not.  The  very  ig- 
norance and  inexperience  which  pro- 
duce a  foolhardy  exposure  of  life  and 
limb  are  the  precise  things  which  should 
be  avoided.  For  this  ignorance  and 
this  inexperience  will  prevent  intelli- 
gent and  collected  thought  in  the  pres- 
ence of  sudden  periL  No  good  sailor 
is  ever  reckless — and  no  good  fireman 
is,  in  any  sense,  reckless  either.  Both 
of  them  are  battling  with  elements  which 
are  infinitely  treacherous  and  have  in- 
finite resources  of  mischiel  One  needs  to 
know  and  understand  them  welL  They 
work  according  to  laws,  which  ought  to 
be  understood,  and  which  can  never 
safely  be  despised. 

When,  therefore,  one  who  fully  un- 
derstands the  danger  goes  to  meet  it 
with  steady,  unflinching  courage,  that 
man  may  truly  be  called  brave.    Such 


a  man  was  living  on  the  island  of  Jer- 
sey, in  the  English  channel,  in  the  year 
1804.  His  name  was  Edward  Touzel, 
and  he  had  gone  with  his  brother 
Thomas  to  the  new  fort,  just  above -the 
town  of  St.  Heliers,  to  take  down  a  flag- 
staff. It  had  been  the  King's  birthday 
— ^the  4th  of  June— and  the  garrison  had 
celebrated  the  occasion  with  military 
salutes.  The  magazine  was  then  shut 
up  and  209  barrels  of  gunpowder,  with 
bombshells  and  other  ammunition  in- 
tended for  the  channel  fleet,  were  left 
under  lock  and  key  by  Captain  Salmon, 
the  Artillery  Officer.  While  he  and  other 
officers  were  dining  in  the  town  near  at 
hand,  smoke  was  seen  to  escape  from 
the  air-hole  at  the  end  of  the  magazine. 
The '  soldiers  on  guard  shouted  *'  Fire  T 
and  ran  away,  thinking  that  all  was 
over.  Lieutenant  Lys,  Uie  Signal  Offi- 
cer, ordered  Touzel  and  his  brother  to 
inform  Captain  Salmon  at  ohce,  and 
to  get  the  keys.  Thomas  started  and 
begged  his  brother  to  follow.  If  the 
magazine  exploded  it  was  plain  that  the 
town  was  gone,  and  that  many  lives 
would  be  lost.  So  Edward  refused  to 
go,  and  saying  that  he  ''must  die  some 
day  or  other, "  he  did  his  best  to  stop  the 
panic-stricken  soldiers  and  secure  their 
help.  Out  of  the  whole  number  only 
one— William  Ponteney,  of  the  Third 
Begiment—responded.  He  and  Touzel 
then  shook  hands  to  stand  by  each  oth- 
er to  the  death,  and  thus  the  fight  be- 
gan. With  a  wooden  bar  and  an  axe, 
they  broke  open  the  door.  The  mag- 
azine was  on  fire,  as  they  feared.  By 
this  time  Lieutenant  Lys  was  with  them. 
They  carried  out  the  bundles  of  brim- 
stone matches,  which  were  most  com- 
bustible. Touzel  went  into  the  fiames 
and  pitched  this  and  other  loose  stuff 
to  Lys  and  Ponteney.  Lys,  with  an 
earthen  pitcher  and  his  own  and  the 
soldiers'  hats,  fetched  water  from  a  cask 
near  by;  and  Ponteney  helped  him  to 
get  them  to  Touzel,  who  worked  inside 
in  the  midst  of  smoke,  not  knowing  how 
far  the  flame  had  gone,  or  what  moment 
might  be  his  last.  The  beams  above 
him  were  in  flames ;  cases  containing 
horns  full  of  powder  were  blazing,  and 
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an  open  barrel  of  gunpowder  stood 
ihere,  into  whicli  a  spark  might  at  any 
moment  drop.  A  single  crackle  of  flame 
— a  mere  scintilla  of  the  fire — ^wonld 
hsTe  hnrled  them  all  into  eternity. 
Tonzel  cried  out  for  some  drink,  as  he 
iras  stifling.  Lys  passed  him  in  some 
spirits  and  water,  which  he  drank  and 
ionght  on.  The  magazine  was  being 
rapidly  emptied  of  its  contents,  and 
now  the  cowardly  garrison,  growing 
ashamed,  came  back  to  assist  the  three 
hraye  fellows  in  their  hard  struggle. 
The  last  of  the  smonldenng  fire  was 
aoon  extingoished,  and  the  town  and 
ihe  fort  were  safe.  It  is  pleasant  to  add 
ihat  hearty  appreciation  was  shown  to 
ihe  gallant  three.  Mr.  Lys,  who  had 
a  large  fiimily  dependent  on  him,  was 
Toted  £600;  £300  were  giyen  to  Tonzel; 
and  Ponteney,  who  said  he  had  sooner 
aenre  the  King  as  a  soldier  than  follow 
any  other  caUing,  receiyed  a  life  an- 
nuity of  £20  and  a  gold  medaL 

This  was  genuine  courage  of  a  noble 
and  heroic  kind.  And  courage  like  this 
is  demanded  of  him  who  would  quench 
the  yiolence  of  a  fire  that  is  eyen  more 
insidious  and  eyen  more  deadly. 

in.  Need  I  name  endurance  as  a  third 
<}uality  in  this  yaliant  endeayor?  The 
Bible  is  full  of  commendation  for  this 
aublime  feature  of  a  fine  character.  It 
apeaks  again  and  again  of  him  that 
"endureth  to  the  end/*  of  the  master- 
ful power  shown  by  patient  endurance, 
and  of  that  ultimate  yictory  which 
apringB  from  "continuance  in  well- 
doing." We  estimate  the  yirtue  of  faith- 
fulness at  far  too  low  a  rate.  To  put 
our  beet  work  into  what  we  do  is  often 
a  matter  that  is  disregarded  by  us,  on 
ihe  plea  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
it,  or  that  it  is  not  expected  of  us.  Yet 
this  doctrine  of  faithful  endurance— of 
3>6rseyerance,  of  continuance,  of  patient 
and  unremitting  endeayor— can  neyer 
be  urged  too  sharply  upon  any  man  who 
has  life  to  preserye  and  property  to  pro- 
tect. It  demands  less  energy  and  skill 
to  make  a  cavalry  charge  than  to  lead  a 
campaign.  And,  in  the  event  of  a  long, 
hard  and  stubborn  fight  with  the  flames, 
ihere  is  nothing  more  grand  than  the 


endurance  which  opposes  each  foot  of 
the  enemy's  advance  and  saves  all  that 
it  can.  When  the  Buke  of  Wellington 
held  his  men  in  that  awful  pause  and 
delay,  for  so  many  hours,  at  Waterloo, 
the  shot  and  shell  came  whistling  among 
and  over  the  troops.  He  himself  sat  grim 
and  steady  on  his  horse,  and  once  he 
is  reported  to  have  said  to  his  stafF, 
"Hard  pounding,  gentlemen!  Well, 
we  shall  see  who  will  pound  longest  V* 
It  was  that  spirit  which  won  the  great- 
est battle  of  modem  times— a  battle  on 
which  the  map  of  Europe  was  pivoted, 
and  out  of  which  came  that  majestic 
sense  of  Anglo-Saxon  endurance  which 
has  dominated  the  world. 

In  &ct  this  Bible-thought  has  en- 
tered the  fibre  of  Americans  even  more 
deeply  than  it  has  that  of  Englishmen. 
From  the  day  when  we  began  to  be  a 
nation  it  has  been  taught  to  us  as  a  first 
principle  of  true  success ;  and  in  this 
present  day  it  ought  to  be  repeated 
again  and  again.  Nothing  can  ever  be 
what  it  should  be,  without  this  quality 
of  endurance  becoming  manifest  in  it. 
The  application  of  this  to  our  own 
town  afEairs,  and  especially  to  the  or- 
ganization which  I  have  the  honor  to 
address  this  evening,  requires  no  fur- 
ther word  of  mine.  Otherwise  there  is  al- 
ways the  danger  of  defeat;  and  the  best- 
planned  structure  may  at  length  stand 
exposed  to  the  biting  sarcasm  of  Holy 
Writ:  "This  man  began  to  buUd,  and 
was  not  able  to  finish." 

IV.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  con- 
clude this  list  of  noble  qualities  with 
the  yirtue  of  setf-devoiion.  All  work 
which  is  done  for  others  should  pos- 
sess this,  if  it  is  to  be  of  a  sort  to  make 
the  world  better  and  purer.  We  hear 
but  little  of  self-sacrifice  before  the 
days  of  Christ.  It  is  Mr.  Lecky,  him- 
self a  rationalist,  who  tells  us  that  the 
"utilitarian  theory"— by  which  is 
meant  a  calculating  and  self-interested 
method  of  living,  the  style,  indeed,  of 
Bome  herself— is,  "  in  the  very  highest 
degree,  unfavorable  to  self-denial  and 
to  heroism."  It  is  also  Mr.  Lecky  who 
admits  that  out  of  the  self-denial  and  as- 
ceticism of  the  early  Christians  sprang 
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that  moral  enthusiasm  which  is  such 
a  blesslDg  to  mankind.  ''The  habits 
of  compromise,  moderation,  reciprocal 
self-restraint,  gentleness,  coartesy  and 
refinement,  which  are,**  he  says,  "ap- 
propriate to  Inxnrioos  or  ntilitarian 
oiTilizations,  are  Tery  faTorable  to  the 
derelopment  of  many  secondary  Tir- 
tnes ;  bnt  there  is  in  hnman  nature  a 
capacity  for  a  higher  and  more  heroic 
reach  of  excellence  which  demands  yery 
different  spheres  for  its  display,  accus- 
toms men  to  far  noble  aims,  and  exer- 
cises a  far  greater  attractire  inflaenoe 
on  mankind." 

It  is  this  feeling  which  prompted  the 
artist  and  the  sculptor,  when  they  wonld 
represent  the  fireman  at  the  highest 
point  of  his  dnty  and  his  daring,  to 
show  him  bearing  a  child  or  a  woman 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  flames.  One 
instinctively  realizes  that  this  is  the 
place  of  the  truest  heroism,  when  life 
is  put  in  peril  for  the  sake  of  the  help- 
less and  the  suffering.  So  is  it  when 
the  physician  stands  at  his  post  through 
the  epidemic;  or  when  the  soldier 
marches  to  certain  death,  in  order  to 
stop  the  enemy  for  a  sufficient  time  to 
ooTer  the  retreat  of  the  main  army. 

And  I  repeat  that  this  quality,  dimly 
seen  of  old  by  the  eyes  of  peering 
heathen  sages,  is  the  glorious  martyr 
spirit  of  those  whose  record  is  in  this 
chapter  whence  our  text  is  taken.  This 
is,  indeed,  to  "quench  the  violence  of 
fire."  Such  men  were  not  afraid  to  meet 
man,  or  lion,  or  flame.  Of  God,  and 
of  Him  alone,  did  they  stand  in  awe. 
Through  the  throng  of  the  foemen,  or 
the  fierce  blast  of  the  fire,  they  pressed 
on,  supported  by  two  words— faith  and 
duty. 

And  I  would  have  you  also  think  of 
that  greatest  of  Tiotories  which  any  of 
us  can  ever  achieve — that  quenching 
of  the  violence  of  fire  which  is  the  re- 
sult and  outcome  of  a  genuine  faith. 
No  structure  reared  by  human  hands 
can  flame  up  with  so  wild  a  light,  no 
precious  things  can  suffer  such  a  re- 
mediless destruction,  as  this  temple  of 
the  body  and  these  virtues  of  the  soul. 
It  will  not  be  enough  for  us  to  have  per- 


formed our  earthly  service  with  Vigil- 
ance, and  Courage,  and  Endurance,  and 
Self-devotion.  We  must  apply  to  our 
own  lives,  and  to  the  lives  of  others, 
the  mighty  power  of  this  overcoming 
Faith. 

It  is  written  that,  in  the  centre  of  that 
dreadful  hell  of  flame  on  the  plain  of 
Shinar,  one  walked  with  the  three  Heb- 
rews, whose  form  was  "like  that  of 
the  Son  of  God."  Gentlemen,  in  thes*« 
moments  which  you  have  courteously 
granted  to  me,  can  I  do  better  than  to- 
remind  you  of  that  love  which  makes 
life  worth  living  —  which  sets  a  man 
free  from  selfishness  and  from  sloth, 
and  brings  him  forth  into  the  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God  ?  Was  it  not  for 
this  that  Jesus  Christ  taught  us  tbosa^ 
very  doctrines  which,  as  you  have  seen,, 
grew  up  into  an  organized  protection 
to  life  and  property;  which  called  in 
brave  hearts  and  strong  arms  to  battle 
with  the  most  dangerous  of  foes ;  and 
which  lift  merely  benevolent  and  phil- 
anthropic schemes  into  the  region  of 
the  grandest  endurance  and  the  most 
heroic  self-devotion  ?  And  to  any  on» 
who  has  learned  this  secret  of  tru» 
Christianity  the  heavenly  Word  speaks- 
and  says:  "Fear  not,  for  I  have  re-^ 
deemed  thee;  I  have  called  thee  by  thy 
name;  thou  art  mine  I  When  thou  pasa- 
est  through  the  waters  I  will  be  with 
thee;  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall 
not  overflow  thee:  when  thou  walkest 
through  the  fire  thou  shalt  not  be^ 
burned;  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle 
upon  thee !" 


THE  QAIN  QBEATEB  TEAN  TES  LOSS. 
Bt  Jambs  B.  Day.  D.D.,  in  St.  Paui.'» 

M.  E.  Chuboh,  New  Tosk. 
Then  anstcered  Peter  and  said  utUo  hUn^ 

Behold,  toe  haw  forsaken  aM,  and  fol^ 

lowed  tJiee ;  tohat  shall  we  have  therefore  T 

—Matt,  xix:  27. 

There  had  just  occurred  that  inci- 
dent of  the  young  man  refusing  to  give- 
up  his  great  wealth  and  enter  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  expressing  a  preference* 
by  his  conduct  at  least,  for  the  treasurer 
which  perish  rather  than  for  the  pearl 
of  great  price.    Peter  listened  to  th^ 
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oonTeraation;  he  heard  the  terms  and 
oonditiona  which  were  laid  down  by 
the  Master,  and  saw  them  rejected,  and 
then  tamed  to  his  Lord,  and  said:  **  We 
hare  forsaken  all  to  follow  thee." 

Here  we  find  a  condition  which  has 
proved  the  stnmbling-block  of  a  great 
many  thousands  of  people.  Here  also 
is  a  condition  which  other  thousands 
hare  made  the  first  step  up  into  fellow- 
ship with  cor  Lord.  The  trouble  with 
many  people  is  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  requirements  made,  and  with 
many  more  that  they  oTervalue  the 
things  which  we  are  obliged  to  giro  up. 
Many  people  say,  *'Do  you  really  mean 
that  if  I  am  to  become  a  Christian  I 
must  renounce  all  the  world;  I  must 
torn  aside  from  all  of  its  gains  and  its 
pleasures?^  In  some  instances  that  is 
the  requirement  It  is  true  that  God, 
at  different  times  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, has  laid  His  hand  upon  a  man 
and  required  that  he  should  go  out 
from  his  home  and  his  country;  that  he 
should  turn  his  back  upon  all  the  pros- 
pects of  worldly  gain;  that  he  should 
renounce  all  of  the  pleasures  of  self; 
that  he  should  make  prodigious  sacri- 
fices, and  that  he  should  even  gire  his 
life.  We  glance  over  the  history  of 
God's  cause  for  these  centuries  gone, 
and  here  and  there  yon  see  a  Xavier,  a 
Wesley,  an  Asbury.  You  come  to  our 
own  threshold,  and  you  see  in  the  per- 
sons of  a  Taylor  and  his  African  mis- 
sionaries, illustration  of  this  thought. 
So  that  it  is  true  that  sometimes  follow- 
ing Christ  means  abandoning  about 
everything  else  in  this  world  that  men 
call  good. 

Bat  I  believe,  brethren,  that  these 
itre  the  exceptional  cases,  and  that  it  is 
a  wrong  inference  that  for  one  to  follow 
Jeans  Christ  he  must  abandon  every- 
thing of  comfort  and  everything  of 
fond  worldly  prospect.  That  infer- 
ence has  been  drawn  from  these  teach- 
ings, and  I  think  the  result  has  not  been 
»t  all  wholesome  to  the  world.  You 
know  you  have  in  the  world's  history 
^e  period  of  religious  mendicants — 
their  homes  in  the  dens  of  the  earth; 
bat  you  and  I  believe  that  the  domi- 


nance of  that  kind  of  Christianity  would 
have  left  the  world  in  barbarism  up  to 
this  day.  Then,  you  have  doubtless 
become  acquainted  with  some  people 
who  entertain,  conscientiously — what- 
ever you  may  say  for  their  conscience — 
the  thought  that  if  they  love  Jesus 
Christ  they  must  by  just  so  much  cease 
to  loTC  about  everybody  else;  and  so 
they  will  tell  you  that  you  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  love  your  child  too  much, 
because  God  will  take  your  child  away 
if  you  do;  that  you  must  not  set  your 
heart  upon  your  home;  and  these  Tery 
good  people  are  constantly  making  keen 
and  sharp  examination  to  discover 
whether  they  be  loving  their  family 
more  than  they  Ioto  their  God;  and 
they  are  always  going  through  a  process 
of  getting  themselves  willing  for  their 
wife  to  die,  or  their  husband  to  die,  or 
their  children  to  be  taken  away;  and  as 
that  is  a  yery  difficult  thing  to  do,  and 
something  that  one  can  never  quite  en- 
joy, they  are  pretty  generally  in  a  fune- 
real mood. 

Now  we  believe  that  that  is  all  a  mis- 
take. God  has  made  the  family,  and 
€k>d  has  cemented  it  together  with  love: 
and  He  has  made  the  love  to  be  so  deep 
and  ardent  that  one  must  leave  father 
and  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  country,  if  need  be,  for  this  mar- 
riage union;  and  the  deeper  the  affec- 
tion, the  more  ardent  the  love,  the  truer 
is  the  marriage.  And  he  is  almost  a 
sinner  (if  not  quite),  and  quite  a  fanatic, 
who  believes  that  in  order  for  a  man  to 
love  God  more,  he  must  love  his  home 
and  his  family  less.  There  is  quite  a 
difference  between  that  sacrifice  which 
brings  everything  to  God,  to  be  regard- 
ed as  His,  to  be  used  and  to  be  enjoyed 
in  His  fear,  and  that  slavery  which  dis- 
possesses one  of  all  worldly  goods  and 
all  earthly  affections,  in  order  to  appease 
the  heart  of  the  infinite  Creator.  The 
one  is  the  acme  of  faith,  the  other  is  the 
essence  of  fanaticism,  and  is  scarcely 
an  inch  above  heathenism.  It  is  a  sin 
for  a  man  not  to  love  his  wife,  as  it  is 
not  to  love  his  God.  There  are  many 
people  who  loTe  the  wife,  but  do  not 
love  God;  but  I  cannot  conceive  that  a 
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man  shall  loTe  Gk>d  and  not  Ioto  bis 
vife.  In  flsot,  jnst  in  proportion  as  onr 
heart  is  touched  bj  the  tender  lore,  the 
pore  affection  of  the  Cross,  shall  we  hare 
a  Tery  deep  and  ardent  affection  for 
those  whom  Gk>d  has  giren  to  us,  and 
so  shall  we  be  in  sympathy  with  all 
God's  children  who  bare  His  image  and 
walk  in  His  ways;  and  soisball  we  hare 
compassion  for  those  children  of  God 
who  bare  become  wayward  and  trans- 
gress His  law.  Lots  of  God  intensifies 
onr  home  affections,  makes  a  wife 
dearer,  makes  the  child  a  fonder  child, 
so  that  onr  hearts  are  always  in  sympa- 
thy with  its  little  plans  and  its  little 
strifes  to  walk  in  ways  of  duty.  And 
it  is  no  sign  that  a  man  is  loying  God 
more,  because  he  is  loTing  these  the 
less. 

So  with  regard  to  worldly  posses- 
sions and  worldy  gain.  If  the  Lord  has 
given  to  man  means  of  enlarged  usefnl- 
ness,  whatever  those  means  may  be,  it 
is  the  duty  of  that  man  to  conserre 
them;  and  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  embar- 
rass these  means  of  enlarged  activities 
and  nsefulness  in  the  world  even  by  be- 
stowing upon  good  causes.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  he  cut  off  luxury,  that  he  see 
to  it  that  he  is  not  indulging  in  mere 
sensuous  gratifications,  and  he  must 
make  many  sacrifices  if  God's  cause  de- 
mands it;  but  the  Lord  intends  that  be 
shall  have  a  working  capital,  and  that 
he  shall  employ  it.  He  is  to  have  it  as 
the  steward  of  God;  he  is  to  use  it  in 
the  fear  of  God,  but  nevertheless  he  is 
to  have  it  as  the  gift  of  our  heavenly 
Pather.  And  the  forsaking  of  worldly 
gain,  as  I  understand  it,  means  that  we 
shall  not  have  a  miserly  affection  for  it; 
that  we  shall  not  have  a  pride  and  van- 
ity in  it;  that  we  shall  not  have  self- 
indulgence  with  it;  and  that  we  shall 
oonsoientiously,  as  far  as  we  are  able, 
respond  to  the  demands  for  the  help  of 
the  poor,  for  the  education  of  the  igno- 
rant, and  for  the  publishing  of  the  gos- 
pel of  peace  over  the  earth.  It  is  not 
what  a  man  possesses;  it  is  what  pos- 
sesses a  man.  A  great  many  people 
have  had  an  idea  that  if  one  could  only 
be  poor  enough  he  would  certainly  be 


approved  of  Gk>d,  and  if  one  were  only 
rich  enough  he  was  certain  to  be 
damned.  But  there  are  a  great  many 
people  who  might  be  as  rich  as  Dives 
and  as  blessed  as  Laiarus,  and  there  are 
many  who  might  be  as  poor  as  Lazarus 
and  as  lost  as  Dives.  Where  one's  h^ari 
is,  there  his  treasure  is;  and  God  looks 
at  the  heart  and  measures  the  treasure 
by  the  heart,  by  the  purpose  of  the  man, 
by  the  disposition  of  the  man,  by  what 
he  feels  himself  to  be,  what  he  pur* 
poses  to  do  with  his  gains. 

That  this  is  true  we  find  by  studying 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.  If  one  shall  observe 
all  the  rules  of  the  Grospel  and  live  ao- 
cording  to  its  teachings,  he  will  prob- 
ably acquire  gain,  possess  himself  of 
revenue — i  e.,  other  things  being  equaL 
The  surest  way  to  lawful  revenue  is  to 
be  found  in  the  economy  of  that  Gos- 
pel, in  the  prudence,  in  the  frugality, 
in  the  industry,  and  also  in  the  mean- 
nre  of  intelligence,  the  quickening  of 
flaculties,  the  widening  opportunities 
that  come  by  the  presence  of  that  truth 
and  by  the  inspiration  of  that  spirit 
among  the  children  of  men.  The  Gos- 
pel itself  depends  upon  material  gain 
and  material  acquisition  for  its  pub- 
lishment and  its  progress  on  the  earth. 
Because  I  am  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ, 
have  I  forfeited  all  comforts  of  life,  im- 
periled all  prospects  of  worldly  gain? 
Is  it  true  that  everybody  can  have  gold 
and  silver  and  pearls,  except  myself^ 
and  I  cannot  have  them  because  I  am  a 
follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  Is 
it  true  that  everybody  else  may  culti- 
vate the  acres,  may  possess  the  cattle  of 
the  hills,  may  be  sheltered  and  fed  and 
clothed  and  comforted,  but  the  child  of 
the  kingdom  ?  Bather  do  I  understand, 
from  the  teaching  of  God's  Word,  that, 
because  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  I  have 
a  larger  expectancy  of  possessing  the 
good  things  of  this  world,  of  being 
comforted  in  my  present  and  blessed 
in  my  future. 

So  then.  I  understand  that  my  duty 
as  a  disciple  of  Christ  is  to  bring  to  His 
feet  myself  and  my  possessions,  and 
say,  **  Here  I  am,  as  Thy  steward,  and 
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here  are  the  few  things  with  which  Thou 
hast  surroonded  me  in  this  life.  They 
are  all  stamped  with  the  mark  *Perish- 
ahle/  and,  so  for  as  ministering  to  my 
higher  demands,  they  are  of  no  endur- 
ing worth.  Bat  I  have  received  them 
from  Thy  hand,  and  by  Thy  kind  proT- 
idenoe  I  may  retain  them.  I  hold  them 
in  Thy  fear,  and  pnrpose  to  dcTote  them 
to  Thy  caase,  remembering  that  my 
own  home  and  the  Church  and  the 
State,  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  the  un- 
saved of  this  land  and  all  lands,  are 
Thy  cause:  and  to  these  purposes  I  in- 
tend conscientiously  to  devote  these 
things  which  Thou  hast  given  to  me." 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  forsaking 
of  worldly  gain  intended  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  and  that  he  who  con- 
scientiously, with  a  conscience  that  is 
keen  and  sensitive,  does  that  manner 
of  thing,  does  honestly  in  the  fear  of 
God  forsake  worldly  good  so  far  as  it 
would  in  any  way  restrict  him,  or  im- 
peril his  soul's  salvation. 

But  there  comes  up  another  question: 
If  I  am  a  follower  of  the  Christ,  what  is 
to  be  my  attitude  toward  the  world's 
amusements  and  pleasures  ?  It  is  said 
to  me,  that  if  I  am  going  to  follow  the 
Master  I  have  got  to  give  up  the  world's 
pleasures.  What  is  the  real  truth  in 
the  case?  The  real  truth  in  the  case  is 
this,  if  I  understand  it:  That  if  I  am  to 
be  a  follower  of  Christ  I  must  give  up 
the  follies  of  this  world,  but  not  the 
pleasures.  For  there  is  a  high  and  hon- 
orable sense  in  which  a  man  is  to  live 
soberly  in  Christ  Jesus;  but  if  there  be 
any  person  on  earth  that  has  a  right  to 
the  pleasures  of  this  world,  it  is  the 
disciple  of  the  Christ.  If  there  is  any 
man  that  has  a  right  to  inherit  the 
earth,  its  products  and  the  pleasures 
that  come  from  its  products — the  fruits, 
the  blessings,  the  joys,  domestic  and 
social — it  is  the  disciple  of  our  Master. 
And  then,  in  addition  to  these,  there 
are  pleasures  which  the  world  does  not 
know  of^  and  yet  pleasures  which  are 
experienced  and  enjoyed  in  this  world, 
with  its  limitations  and  restrictions  and 
conditions  of  humanity.  You  speak  to  a 
man  about  pleasure,  and  he  at  once 


thinks  that  you  mean  only  the  pleasures 
of  sense,  of  seeing,  or  hearing,  or  tasting 
— the  experience  of  mere  physical  good. 
And  so  when  you  say  to  a  man  that  he 
has  to  renounce  pleasures  in  order  to 
follow  Jesus  Christ,  he  supposes  that  if 
he  gives  up  any  one  of  these  that  be- 
long to  sight  or  hearing  or  sense  in  any 
way,  by  just  so  much  are  his  pleasures 
to  be  restricted  and  his  joys  limited. 
He  has  no  conception  whatever  of  any 
other  pleasure  than  this,  and  he  does  not 
know  what  you  mean  when  you  tell  him 
that  the  renouncing  of  certain  things 
which  he  calls  pleasures,  but  you  rather 
regard  as  follies,  shall  be  to  lay  trib- 
ute upon  a  wider  and  grander  sphero 
of  enjoyment.  He  looks  at  you  in  amaze- 
ment. He  cannot  understand  you.  He 
does  not  know  what  is  meant  by  real 
rational  joy.  He  is  an  animal;  he  has 
eaten  and  slept,  and  is  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  and  hearing,  and  he  is  an  animal 
and  nothing  more.  But  tell  him  that 
he  is  a  man;  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  rational  joy;  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  man's  pursuing  truth;  tell 
him  that  Noah  Webster,  when  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  detected  the 
increase  of  his  pulse-beat,  that  there 
was  a  great  passion  in  his  soul,  that 
there  was  a  pleasure  which  the  man  de- 
voted to  mere  sensual  enjoyment  never 
experienced;  tell  him  of  that  scientist 
that  will  plod  and  dig  away  to  get  into 
the  interior  of  some  suspected  truth, 
the  man  who  surveys  in  the  depth  of  the 
earth  or  in  the  depths  of  the  skies,  but 
who  never  thinks  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  almost  begrudges  the  time  that 
is  necessary  for  these  things;  tell  him 
that  that  man  is  a  man  of  supreme  en- 
joyment, of  wonderful  pleannres,  and 
he  will  look  at  you  in  amazement  He 
cannot  understand  that  The  fact  is, 
the  range  of  enjoyment  of  a  great  many 
people  is  a  very  narrow  one,  and  they 
think  that  when  they  lose  any  physical 
good  they  are  to  lose  by  just  so  much 
the  pleasures  that  may  be  experienced 
in  the  world. 

Some  day  this  man  becomes  some- 
thing beside  an  animal,  something  a 
step  higher  than  a  mere  rational  being. 
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Some  day  this  man  starts  right  off  into 
the  wilderness  of  loneliness  and  han- 
ger. He  stood  on  the  borders  of  it;  he 
has  contemplated  it;  it  has  troubled 
him;  he  knows  that  he  onght  to  follow 
his  Master  eren  into  the  wilderness, 
bat  he  does  not  expect  anything  bettor 
than  the  wilderness.  He  knows  that  to 
follow  tne  Lord  is  to  go  into  scenes  of 
trial  and  temptation:  bat  one  day  he 
makes  bold  and  simply  presses  right 
into  the  wilderness  and  follows  his 
Lord,  but  immediately  finds  himself  in 
the  green  pastares  and  walking  beside 
peaceful  waters:  finds  a  new  sphere 
looming  up  round  him,  and  onder  a 
magic  touch  the  wilderness  changes 
into  a  land  of  milk  and  honey  and  moral 
beauty;  and  this  man's  soul  immedi- 
ately begins  to  unfold,  and  to  feel  the 
joy  of  discoTered  truth.  His  mind 
grasps  new  problems,  and  his  sensibili- 
ties come  under  the  dominance  of  a 
new  passion,  a  new  power,  and  he  Utcs 
in  the  world  as  a  new  creature.  Hith- 
erto he  has  lived  upon  the  mere  stalk 
and  husk;  now  he  obtains  the  full  com 
in  the  ear.  Hitherto  he  has  been  con- 
ton  tod  to  gather  up  the  windfalls  and 
feed  upon  them,  but  now  he  climbs  up 
into  the  sun -filled  branches  and  gathers 
the  fairest  fruit  of  the  orchard.  Hith- 
erto be  has  lired  in  a  miasmatic  yalley, 
where  he  has  breathed  distemper  and 
death;  he  has  been  contontod  with  the 
mere  flitting  shadows  of  life,  with  the 
mere  pretonse  of  actual  living.  But 
now  he  walks  upon  a  height  and  treads 
on  summits  that  are  kindled  by  the 
light  of  the  morning  sun,  and  looks 
oyer  a  soul  kingdom  and  feels  himself 
to  be  the  conqueror  and  possessor  of 
it  all. 

So  then  we  see  that  what  a  man  gives 
up  to  follow  the  Christ  is  really  noth- 
ing, since  what  he  takes  is  such  a  mar- 
velous compensation.  In  the  first  place, 
he  brings  along  with  him  everything  to 
which  any  man's  senses  have  a  right, 
and  in  the  second  place  he  gets  every- 
thing that  it  is  possible  for  a  soul  to  ex- 
perience, and  in  the  possession  of  this 
quickening  energy  and  power  looks  out 
over  God's  world  and  says:  **  He  hath 


given  me  freely  all  things  to  enjoy.** 
So  the  man  who  has  been  walking  in 
the  wilderness  of  mere  animalism  comes 
into  an  Elim  of  wells  and  palms ;  he 
who  has  had  some  pleasures  comes  now 
to  an  experience  that  exceeds  all  the 
joys  he  has  ever  known. 

I  would  like  to  ask  any  Christian  read- 
er if  he  really  thinks  that  he  gives  up 
much  in  following  the  Christ?  Every 
Christian  that  is  here  was  confronted 
by  the  proposition  that  we  have  got  to 
abandon  everything,  and  we  are  to  gain 
little  or  nothing  here;  but  every  one 
of  us  understands  full  well  that  the 
things  which  we  gave  up  before  we  be- 
came Christians,  and  since  that  time 
there  has  been  no  withholding  or  giv- 
ing up  for  Ctod.  The  things  which 
might  be  called  sacrifices,  if  we  have 
been  living  in  the  faith  of  the  Son  of 
God  and  walking  in  His  Spirit,  have 
been  joys  for  us  to  accomplish.  Any 
self-denial  brings  with  it  a  pleasure  so 
great  that  we  scarcely  think  of  it  as  a 
thing  which  we  have  suffered  for  God. 
But  even  if  a  man  had  to  walk  in  the 
way  to  Emmaus  all  alone  with  his  Sav- 
ior, feeling  that  all  things  were  against 
him,  that  all  his  hopes  were  disappoint- 
ed, all  plans  broken  down,  all  prospects 
blightod,  would  he  feel  that  to  be  a 
great  sacrifice?  No;  there  be  thousands 
of  such  who  say  to  their  brethren,  ••Our 
hearts  burned  within  us  when  He  talked 
to  us  by  the  way." 

So  that  a  man  does  not  make  much  of 
a  sacrifice  to  follow  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  If  Peter  wantod  to  make  a  boast, 
that  day— and  I  think  that  is  what  it 
looked  like — ^the  Savior  simply  turned 
upon  him  and  told  him  that  his  boast 
was  to  no  purpose,  since  the  things 
which  he  gave  were  to  be  infinitely  com- 
pensatod  by  the  things  which  he  should 
get  If  there  is  any  man  here  to-day  who 
feels  that  he  has  to  forsake  great  things 
in  order  to  follow  the  Christ,  I  say  to  you, 
that  for  everything  that  you  are  obliged 
-to  give  up  for  the  Mastor  there  shall 
come  down  upon  you  a  hundredfold 
from  the  band  which  is  held  over  you 
to  rule  you.  For  while  that  hand  holds 
a  sceptre,  it  bestows  blessings  without 
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measnre;  while  it  holds  aboye  70a  a 
Tod,  it  is  a  rod  that  blossoms  to  the  very 
oatermost  and  with  fragrance  divine, 
that  bears  frnits  and  blessings  that  can- 
not be  imagined  by  a  soal  that  has  not 
entered  their  delicious,  health-giving, 
life-imparting  enjoyment  What  a  man 
has  to  give  up  is  the  follies  of  his  life, 
4kDd  for  every  one  of  them  comes  imper- 
ishable pleasure  from  above. 

But  there  will  come  a  time  in  the  life 
•of  every  man  when  this  text  will  have 
a  certain  literalness  about  it,  when,  in 
fact,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  turn  aside 
from  everything,  when  there  will  be  no 
•question  as  to  what  we  are  going  to 
leave,  but  the  great,  profound  question 
will  be,  what  are  we  going  to  find? 
There  will  come  a  time  when  a  man  will 
have  to  turn  his  back  upon  his  posses- 
sions, be  they  dollars  few  or  millions 
many  ;  when  he  will  have  to  turn  his 
back  upon  his  lands,  be  it  the  merest 
•garden  patch  around  his  cottage,  or  the 
wide  acres  stretched  out  far  under  Gk>d*8 
kind  sun.  There  will  come  a  time  when 
he  will  have  to  turn  his  back  upon  his 
home,  whether  he  loves  it  or  not.    He 
stands  now  inquiring  what  is  to  be.  Ah, 
in  such  a  day  as  that— sublime,  won- 
•drous  fact—  He  of  whom  we  have  been 
talking  is  that  One  who  alone  will  have 
the  power  and  the  virtue  to  come  and 
«tand  right  by  our  side  and  assure  us 
that  henceforth  we  are  saved.  We  come 
•down  to  that  frosty,  chilly,  dark  valley ; 
we  stand  upon  its  edge ;  we  are  straining 
our  eyes  to  look  across  it ;  we  are  full 
of  apprehension ;  we  have  a  thousand 
inquiries  come  upon  our  lips ;  we  do 
not  want  to  utter  them  lest  they  might 
«eem  to  be  a  lack  of  faith.    But  in  that 
hour,  while  these  thoughts  are  passing 
through  our  mind,  while  the  apprehen- 
sions are  disturbing  our  hearts,  while 
we  lie  there  still  and  those  around  us 
4ure  silently  weeping—we  are  through 
with  this  world,  we  are  not  yet  in  the 
other,  there  is  that  little  border  valley 
which  must  be  crossed — while  we  are 
thus  awaiting,  ah,  then  the  supreme 
value  of  the  ability  and  the  privilege  of 
following  the    Emmanuel   will    dawn 
upon  us  with  immortal  promise.    We 


shall  see  Him  whom  we  have  sometimes 
thought  it  hard  to  follow,  when  we  have 
nothing  to  give  to  Him,  when  we  can- 
not say  to  him  that  we  are  leaving  coun- 
try and  father  and  mother  and  children; 
when  we  shall  be  compelled  to  say, 
*'A11  have  forsaken  us."  We  shall  see 
Him  then  fulfilling  the  promise  which 
follows  the  text:  Life,  '*life  everlast- 
ing." And  He  will  permit  us  to  walk 
with  Him  across  that  valley,  and  climb 
with  Him  that  mysterious  height  and  go 
into  the  midst  of  the  throng,  where  our 
names  are  already  familiar,  entering  into 
the  possession  of  that  inheritance,  com- 
ing into  the  city  that  is  symbolized  by 
gold  and  pearls  and  many  precious 
stones,  standing  there  half  doubting 
that  we  are  ourselves,  fearing  lest  after 
all  it  may  be  a  dream,  out  of  which  we 
shall  awake,  and  wondering,  wondering 
at  all  our  eyes  behold,  and  yet  having  a 
wonderful  assurance,  a  wonderful  con- 
fidence in  our  hearts  that  we  are  at  last 
at  home,  surrounded  by  the  light  of 
God,  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  rapture, 
having  with  us  those  we  have  loved, 
being  with  the  Emmanuel  who  hath  re- 
deemed us.  This  is  the  reward ;  this 
the  final  consummation. 

So  I  think  that  when  we  stand  in  the 
gpreat  hereafter  we  shall  not  be  disposed 
to  think  much  of  what  we  have  given 
up  for  God.  I  feel  a  great  deal  more 
like  putting  the  emphasis  upon  what 
Peter  did  not  do,  and  upon  what  Jesus 
Christ  did  do,  than  I  feel  like  naming 
to  you  the  things  which  a  man  must 
surrender  in  order  to  be  a  Christian.  It 
is  all  gain;  it  is  all  reaping;  it  is  all 
gathering  of  pearls  out  of  the  deep;  it 
is  all  enriching  with  treasure  out  of 
God's  mountains  of  eternal  truth;  it  is 
all  blessings  of  sunshine;  it  is  all  water- 
ings of  dew;  it  is  all  crownings  of  im- 
mortality; it  is  all  triumph  of  soul  pow- 
ers.   Amen. 


Chbibtiak  Life. — "A  Christian  life 
is  full  of  mysteries ;  poor,  and  yet  rich; 
base,  and  yet  exalted;  shut  out  of  the 
world,  and  yet  admitted  into  the  com- 
pany of  saints  and  angels:  the  world's 
dirt,  and  God's  jewels."— T.  Manton. 
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TEE  &TJIDIH9  VOICE. 
Bt  Bet.  Thosias  KxUiT,  [MsthodibtI, 

Philadslpbxa. 
ThlM  ears  shall  hear  a  word  hM^d  (hee, 

saying :   This  is  ths  wty,  walk  yeinU, 

when  ye  turn  to  ths  right  hand  orio  ihs 

l^—lBtL  in:  21. 

Without  attempting  a  oritioal  exege- 
sis of  this  passage  and  its  relations,  I 
shall  proceed  at  once  to  occapj  yonr 
attention  ^ith  the  practical  lessens  sug- 
gested by  the  words  of  the  text  With 
this  object  only  before  me,  I  notice: 

L  That  the  sinner's  attitude  towards 
God  is  unseemly  and  dangerous.  "A 
word  behind  thee."  Now  the  person  who 
hears  **a  word  behind"  him,  has  his 
back  turned  to  the  speaker.  This  is  the 
awfully  daugerous  attitude  in  which 
man  by  nature  and  practice  stands  to- 
wards God,  the  wide  world  round.  1. 
The  fact  is  also  implied  in  the  context 
that  the  sinner  has  not  only  his  back 
turned  toward  €k>d,  but  that  he  is  going 
away  Arom  Him,  and  that  of  a  set  pur- 
pose. 2.  That  he  is  stubborn  and  per- 
sistent in  his  efforts,  and  continues  his 
course  in  spite  of  repeated  entreaty  and 
overtures.  He  is  not  content  to  be  near 
God,  eTCD  with  his  back  towards  Him, 
but  like  the  prodigal,  he  takes  his  jour- 
ney into  the  far  country. 

II.  That  God*s  overtures  and  warn- 
ings are  simple  and  easily  understood. 
"A  word."  Markyoul  ''Aword."  Not  a 
confusing,  rapidly  uttered  discourse — 
not  a  cold  philosophical,  or  logical 
treatise;  not  a  metaphysical  disquisi- 
tion, couched  in  scientific  phrase — be- 
wildering and  vague,  but,  <'A  word." 
Not  a  mysterious  echo  from  the  hill- 
tops, or  an  unknown  voice  speakiug 
from  afar,  but,  **A  word  behind  thee." 
God  never  makes  the  blunder  of  speak- 
ing to  a  man  who  is  too  faraway  to 
hear  him.  How  is  the  sinner  to  hear 
this  guiding  voice,  so  simple  and  so 
near?  "Thine  ears  nhall  hear."  God 
is  not  unreasonable  in  his  demands. 
When  He  calls,  man  possesses  the  Gk>d- 
given  capacity  to  hear  and  obey.  That 
lazy  man  in  the  Gospel  with  the  unused 
talent  lied,  and  only  added  one  sin  to 
another  when  he  represented  God  as 


<« 


an  austere  man,  gathering  where  be 
had  not  scattered."  Before  He  speaks 
to  man.  He  not  only  gives  him  intelli- 
gence, but  '*ears."  So  that  no  man 
deliberately  walks  away  firom  God  with- 
out the  consciousness  that  he  is  doing^ 
wrong,  and  also  that  he  has  the  power  to 
do  ru^  and  ought  to  doit 

m.  That  a  knowledge  of  his  duty  is 
not  optional  with  the  sinner.  '*  Thin» 
ears  sftofi  hear."  There  is  no  "if  "  but"" 
or  "  peradventure  "  here,  as  to  whether 
he  shall  "hear"  or  not;  he  must  hear, 
"Shall  hear."  A  man's  knowledge  of 
his  duty  is  not  conditioned  by  his  con- 
duct, as  are  the  experimental  blessings 
of  religion.  It  is  as  unconditional  a» 
was  God's  promise  to  Noah  never  to 
drown  the  world  again,  no  matter  how 
bad  it  might  become.  The  sinqer  may 
persistently  stand  aloof  from  all  church 
and  gospel  influence,  and  even  seek 
the  companionship  of  the  vile:  Yes,  you 
may  break  loose  from  all  influences  thai 
are  sacred  and  elevating,  and  plunge 
into  the  mire  of  sensual  degradation; 
but  however  deep  you  may  sink,  how- 
ever far  you  may  go,  you  can  never  get 
out  of  hearing  of  "  A  word  behind  thee.*^ 

IV.  That  God's  warnings  and  instruc- 
tions are  adequate  and  ample,  therefore 
the  sinner  is  without  excuse.  "This  is 
the  way,  walk  ye  in  it"  In  His  teach* 
ings,  God  always  presents  duties  as  well 
as  doctrines;  practice  as  well  as  princi- 
ples. 1.  Here  we  have  doctrine.  "This- 
is  the  way."  "The  way,"  mark  you.  Not 
one  of  many  ways,  or  an  improvement 
on  the  old.  It  has  neither  duplicate  nor 
substitute.  "This  is  the  way."  Here 
we  see  the  origin  of  all  true  religion;  it 
begins  with  Qod,  No  religion  is  true, 
or  unto  salvation  unless  God  broke  the 
silence  and  gave  the  directions  which 
called  it  into  being.  True  religion  may- 
become  diluted,  corrupt,  false,  but  no* 
false  religion  can  ever  eliminate  its- 
errors  and  become  pure  and  true.  The 
difference  between  a  God-given  system 
of  religion  and  one  of  merely  human 
device  must  eternally  remain  infinite 
and  bridgeless.  "This  is  the  way."  Here 
is  doctrine.  But  doctrine  is  of  value 
only  as  it  prompts  and  inspires  to  prao- 
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tioe.  2.  Here  then  we  find  with  the 
doctrinal,  also  the  praotieal.  "Walk  ye 
in  it.*'  Host  blessed  and  inspiring 
permission  this.  A  divinely  selected 
pathway,  and  divine  permission  to  walk 
in  it  "Walk  ye  in  it"  Whom?  Every- 
body. The  worst  sinner  on  this  side  of 
perdition,  if  he  wonld  bat  listen,  wonld 
find  himself  within  fall  hearing  of  the 
"wordbehind"  him.  All  manner  of  doabt» 
disoooragementi  and  dismay  shoald  be 
trampled  ander  foot*  or  flang  to  the 
winds,  in  the  presence  of  the  inspiring 
revelation,  *'  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye 
in  if 

y.  That  the  life  of  the  sinner  is  not 
of  necessity  fixed  and  monotonons. 
"When  ye  tarn  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left**  The  tremendoas  dower  of  free 
agency  leaves  it  with  every  man  to  mark 
cat  and  determine  his  own  activities. 
As  to  whether  he  is  to  sink  or  soar;  as 
to  whether  he  is  to  rise  to  the  dignity 
of  an  exalted  manhood,  or  be  a  oarse 
and  dishonor  to  his  generation,  remains 
with  him  alone  to  determine.  Let  as 
notice  the  broad  sphere  open  to  the  sin- 
ner, and  from  which  he  is  to  select  his 
pathway.  (1)  He  may  go  straight  ahead. 
This  may  involve  nothing  specially 
good  or  bad.  He  may  simply  drift  But 
that  which  drifts  is  carried,  and  never 
goes  np  stream.  Or  he  may  be  regarded 
as  a  worthy,  honorable  man.  Like 
Jonah,  he  may  pay  his  fare  and  be 
morally  oonscientioas,  while  Qod  may 
be  marshaling  the  elements  for  his 
overthrow.  Or  he  may  tarn  (2)  "  To 
the  right"  There  is  sach  a  thing  as 
"right  hand"  sins.  Popalar,  paying 
iniqaitiee,  which  evoke  bat  litUe  ha- 
man  condemnation:  bat  the  very  mag- 
nitnde,  wealth  and  swagger  of  which, 
appear  to  daze  a  sleepy  Christendom 
into  tolerance,  if  not  into  sympathy. 
Prominent  among  these  are  oar  lasty 
brewers  and  liqaor  sellers,  who,  vam- 
pire like,  sack  the  life-blood  oat  of  the 
coantry,  and  yet  have  the  audacity 
often,  to  ask  the  votes  of  an  outraged 
community  to  place  them  in  high  offic- 
ial positions.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
"right  hand"  stealing;  by  which  a 
man,  through  the  minifying,  or  infla- 


tion of  stocks,  or  making  "  a  comer  *^ 
in  breadstuifs,  dears  five-hundred  thou- 
sand  dollars,  and  is  only  regarded  as  a 
shrewd  business  man;  while  that  poor 
mother,  driven  by  the  cries  of  her  hun* 
gry  children,  is  sent    co   State-prison 
for  stealing  a  spare-riband  a  few  vegeta-^ 
bles  from  the  butcher's  stalL    Woe  b» 
to  little  sinners  in  our  day  and  gener* 
ation  I    If  you  steal  a  barrel  of  flour  or 
an  overooati  you  will  be  hustled  to  jail 
in  the  culprit's  vau,  and  heartlessly 
thrust  into  the  cold,  naked,  gloomy  cell; 
but  if  you  steal  eight  or  ten  millions, 
and  they  go  through  the  form  of  taking 
you  to  prison,  you  will  be  carried  in  th& 
finest  outfit*  and  have  parlor  comfort8> 
and  accommodations  during  your  stay. 
Here  is  a  poor,  ragged,  homeless  urchin  t 
he  takes  a  few  green,  hard  pears  from 
the  fruit  stand,  but  he  is  "sent  up** 
for  three  months;  while  the  very  man 
who  had  him  arrested,  had,  in  the  eyes- 
of  God,  just  stolen  $200  firom  a  poor 
man  by  "shaving  a  note,"  which  he 
knew  had  to  be  discounted  that  day. 
(3)  "To  the  left."    There  is  also  such  a 
thing  as  "  left  hand "  sins :  Conduct, 
which,  like  mildew  and  blight,  ruins- 
reputation,  health,  character  and  desti- 
ny.   The  forger,  the  liar,  the  thief,  the 
drunkard,  the  sensualist,  all  come  in 
here.    Everything  sacred,  noble,  valu- 
able is  sacrificed  to  the  absorbing  de- 
mands of  the  present     This  kind  of 
"left  hand"  sinning  fills  our  jails  and 
Penetentiaries,  our  Alms  Houses  and. 
Hospitals,  and  sends  a  great  tidal-wave 
of  destruction  through  our  great  oentrea 
of  population.  It  sends  men  and  wom- 
en out  by  the  thousand  to  waylay  th» 
peace  and  order  of  society;  to  waylay 
property,  life,  virtue,  and  family  sacred- 
ness;  and,  demon-like,  to  scatter  desola- 
tion and  death.    (4)  Bight  about  face  1 
Thank  God  that  the  sinner  has  such  a 
glorious   possibility  as   this;  and   no 
change  is  of  any  avail  until  this  grand, 
revolution  takes  place.  My  unconverted 
hearer,  whether  you  go  straight  ahead,, 
or  "  turn  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left,"  you  are  equally  on  the  way  that 
leads  to  death.    There  is  no  other  des- 
tiny but  destruction  for  the  man  who 
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does  not  torn  squarely  aronnd  to  Gk>d 
And  datj.  Then  the  Toice  that  was  be- 
hind, is  found  to  be  blessedly  in  front, 
saying :  "Come  onto  me  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heayy  laden,  and  I  will 
giTe  you  rest." 


8VCCSSS  07  AFPABS2TT  7AZLTJBS. 

Bt  Bst.  W.  Woodson  Walkxb  [Epiboo- 

PAii],  Bku^aibs,  O. 

He  aaved  others ;  himsetf  he  oannoi  save, — 
Matt.  xxTii:42. 

Thxsb  words  were  uttered  as  a  taunt. 
^*In  spite  of  all  He  has  done,  or  claims 
to  hare  done.  He  is  crucified  at  our 
hands,  and  is  by  that  fact  proTed  a  fail- 
ure.*' His  friends  and  followers,  in  a 
different  spirit,  felt  in  the  same  way. 
"He  has  saved  others— of  that  we  are 
sure — ^but  Himself—how  is  this?  He 
seems  a  failure.*'  Thus  His  enemies 
with  joy  asserted,  and  His  friends  with 
sorrow  admitted,  that  He  was  not  suo- 
cessfnl. 

I.  Were  they  right?  What  is  success? 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  it.  Many 
worship  both  its  shadow  and  its  real- 
ity. And  its  op]x>site,  failure,  they 
dread  as  a  pestilence.  Yet  such  people 
are  most  frequently  mistaken  in  their 
estimates  upon  this  question.  What, 
then,  U  success  f 

(1)  Certainly  not  that  which  is  mere- 
ly in  appearance  strong,  beautiful,  or 
prosperous,  for  inwardly  it  may  be 
quite  different.  The  ship  n]x>n  the 
waters  may  be  beautiful  to  look  at,  but, 
if  made  of  inferior  material,  she  is  not 
a  success,  and  the  first  storm  is  likely 
to  give  us  a  rude  intimation  of  the  fact. 

(2)  Not  that  which  is  good  merely  for 
the  time  being.  He  who  makes  a  cap- 
ital stranger  is  near  of  kin  to  a  tramp. 
The  finest  house  built  on  a  sand-hill 
has  its  ruin  beneath  it. 

(3)  Nor  is  it  a  necessary  element  of 
success  that  it  should  confer  aught  of 
benefit  or  reward  upon  him  who  has 
brought  it  about.  Sometimes  it  is, 
sometimes  it  is  not.  The  highest  fame 
oomes  generally  after  death. 

(4)  Nor  is  any  result,  however  magnif- 
icent, obtained  on  doubtful  principles 


worthy  of  this  royal  title.  God  and  His 
Laws  are  against  it. 

What,  then,  is  success?  B  is  Ihat  good 
pwposewhkh  hath  been  cor^hicteduponrigU 
prhio^ples  to  a  prosperous  and  durable  com- 
pUtion. 

n.  Christ,  we  claim,  was  and  is  a  suc- 
cess. 1.  His  purpose  was  good :  to 
"save  His  people  from  their  sins."  2. 
His  purpose  was  conducted  upon  pure 
and  holy  principles;  He  answered  all 
the  requirements  of  justice  and  ful- 
filled the  law  in  every  jot  and  tittle.  3. 
Though  small  in  its  beginnings.  His 
purpose  is  evidently  destined  to  pros- 
per. His  influence  has  been  and  is 
steadily  increasing.  4.  His  success  is 
always  durable.  The  soul  redeemed 
and  saved  to-day  is  not  lost  to-morrow. 
'*Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  Christ?  Shall  tribulation,  or  dis- 
tress, or  persecution,  or  nakedness,  or 
peril,  or  the  sword?  Nay,  in  all  these 
things  we  are  more  than  conquerors 
through  Him  that  loved  us."  So  then 
in  Christ  we  have  our  definition  fully 
met:  He  was  a  success. 

nL  Hence  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
erred.  They  mistook  the  dawn  of  suc- 
cess for  the  clouds  of  a  coming  failure. 
Were  they  the  only  people  who  ever 
made  this  mistake  ?  No,  the  race  is  still 
living.  How  shall  we  know  them? 
What  is  more  important,  how  shall  they 
know  themselves  ?  Simply  by  observ- 
ing the  causes  which  led  the  Pharisees 
to  their  error.    And  what  were  they? 

1.  The  bad  habit  of  looking  only  at 
the  outside  of  things:  ornate,  ritual, 
and  multiplied  observances  rendered 
in  beautiful  temples.  These  things 
were  their  delight.  They  wore  quick 
to  see  a  cloth  or  a  color,  but  a  principle 
they  could  not,  and  they  would  not  see. 
Christ  was  the  opposite  of  all  this,  and 
hence  was  to  these  Pharisees  a  puzzle, 
an  enigma.  Appearances  with  Him  went 
for  nothing,  and  in  all  things  He  was 
quiet  and  simple.  That  such  a  plain,  un- 
ostentatious being  should  be  the  incar- 
nate Son  of  God  was  inconceivable.  2. 
Because  they  judged  results  by  what 
they  wanted  instead  of  by  what  He  want- 
ed. They  desired  a  temporal  Messiah,  a 
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deliTerer  from  Borne;  He  purposed  to 
be  a  spiritual  Messiah  and  deliverer  and 
Toler  of  sonls.    3.  Because  they  deemed 
success  a  matter  of  tbirtj  or  forty  years 
instead  of  all  time.   They  could  not  con- 
ceiye  of  a  work  which  would  take  the 
lifetime    of   mankind   to    accomplish. 
The  temple  of  Solomon  they  could  ap- 
preciate,  but  the  infinitely  grander  tem- 
ple of  the  Church  of  God,  whose  foun- 
dations were  now  laid  in  their  presence, 
they  neither  saw  nor  imagined.     4. 
They  could  not  understand  His  leaving 
self  out  of  view.    With  them  self  was 
everything.    But  He,  after  the   most 
wondrous  miracle,  charged  the  recip- 
ient, "€k>  and  tell  no  man.**    When 
the  people  would   take  him  by  force 
and  make  him  a  king  He  "withdrew 
himself  from  them.**    To  the  Pharisees 
this  was  incomprehensible,  as  indeed 
it  was  to  His  disciples.    They  did  not 
believe    it   real.      Hence,    when    they 
reached  the  climax  of  His  setf-abnegation 
in  the  voluntary  death  upon  the  cross, 
they  expressed,  what  all  along  had  been 
their  wonder  and  their  secret  belief: 
^'He  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot 
save."  But  there  was  a  meaning  in  those 
words  of  which  they  never  dreamed — a 
meaning  which  has  given  to  Christ  the 
divine  crown  of  an  eternal  success.   He 
could  not  save  Eimatif,  for  if  He  had, 
we  should  all  have  perished.    He  could 
not  look  on  in  safety  and  see  us  lost 
forever.    The  Omnipotence  of  love  far 
exceeds    mere    physical  almightiness. 
The  One  could  create  a  world,  or  launch 
a  star  into  space;  it  could  lift  the  ever- 
lasting hills  and  cast  them  into  the  sea; 
but  only  the  Omni]x>tence  of  love  could 
reach  forth  its  hand  and  sacrifice,  for  a 
sin-cursed  world,  the  incarnate  Son  of 
God. 

Will  you  not  join  this  day  in  the  tri- 
umphant song  of  God's  people  ?  Will 
not  this  day  see  your  soul  cleansed 
in  His  blood?  Can  you  not  say:  '*He 
Has  saved  others.  Oh,  how  many  I  His 
failure  is  an  ever-brightening  success. 
Ko  one  has  ever  gone  to  Him  in  vain — 
the  worst  as  well  as  the  best.  I  will  go 
to  Him  and  ask  him  in  his  love  to  save 
jaer 


THE  LABOBEBS  IN  TSS  VIHfiifABD. 

Bt  James  M.  Lxtdlow,  D.D.  [Pbisbt- 

tsbian],  Bbookltn. 

Matt,  xx:  1-17. 

CoMHSNTATOBs  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  lesson  which  our  Lord  would  teach 
by  this  story  of  the  householder  who 
gave  equal  wages  to  all  his  hirelings, 
though  they  had  rendered  different 
amounts  of  service.  Divine  sovereign- 
ty over  souls,  encouragement  to  duty 
even  after  unjustifiable  delays,  rebuke 
to  a  covetous  and  uncharitable  spirit, 
the  equalizing  of  the  saints  of  various 
historic  ages  relative  to  the  favor  of 
God,  etc.,  are  among  the  most  promi- 
nent interpretations.  But  still  another 
lesson  will  be  brought  out  if  we  fix  our 
thought  upon  a  part  of  the  narrative 
which  is  generally  overlooked  by  those 
seeking  to  explain  it,  viz. :  the  fact  that 
these  various  laboring  men  were  found, 
though  at  different  hours,  in  the  same 
place— the  town  market. 

The  market-place  in  the  East  is  gen- 
erally at  the  open  square  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  by  "the  entering  in  at  the 
gates,"  or  along  the  main  street.  Here 
people  came  from  the  villages  and  farm 
districts  beyond,  not  only  to  purchase 
and  dispose  of  commodities,  but  to 
offer  and  hire  all  kinds  of  service. 
There  you  will  go  to  engage  a  guide,  a 
porter,  a  camel  driver,  a  domestic  ser- 
vant, or  a  farm  hand.  There  those  wish- 
ing to  hire  themselves  out  will  display 
their  muscle,  their  agility,  their  testi- 
monials, with  as  much  zeal  as  hackmen 
besiege  a  traveler  in  our  city.  The  fact 
that  they  are  in  the  market-place, 
though  '*  idle,"  shows  that  they  have  no 
disposition  to  be  idle,  but  are  unem- 
ployed through  adverse  circumstances; 
■■  no  man  hath  hired  "  them.  But  they 
are  as  truly  *< about  their  business" 
while  waiting,  as  many  of  our  mer- 
chants are  in  their  dull  times,  who  are 
waiting  for  custom.  Had  these  men 
been  idlers  in  the  usual  meaning  of 
that  word,  they  would  have  been  in 
their  homes,  playing  in  the  fields,  etc. ; 
certainly  not  "standing  here  all  the 
day." 

May  we  not  then  draw  from  this  par« 
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able  the  lesson,  that  Ood  takes  into  ao- 
oonnt  not  only  the  work  we  do.  but  also 
WBf  opportuniHea  t  He  does  not  allow  as 
to  be  discredited  with  Him  for  not  do- 
ing what  we  oonld  not  do,  if  only  we 
show  the  disposition  to  do  it.  The 
jostioe  with  whioh  He  treats  ns  is  not 
of  the  legal  and  literal  kind,  but  that 
jastioe  which  is  tempered  with  goodness; 
whioh  mokes  the  dtfcaion  the  laborers 
were  to  receiTC  (verse  4)  that  whioh  was 
prompted  by  the  agathoa  (verse  15)  in 
the  noble  charity  of  the  honseholder. 

Waiting  is  as  acceptable  as  working, 
if  we  cannot  work.  Bat  the  trae  spirit 
will  prove  itself  by  watching  for  better 
opportanities.  It  will  cry,  as  in  the 
market-place,  "What  wilt  thoa  haye 
me  to  do  ?"  It  will  spring  to  meet  oat- 
ward  daty  the  moment  it  appears  with- 
in the  range  of  possibility. 

We  suggest  that  this  parable  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Hm$  of  conversion. 
It  was  addressed  to  the  disciples  while 
they  were  discassing  amoants  of  ser- 
Tice  and  sacrifices,  and  is  only  a  defi- 
nite application  of  the  common  Biblical 
doctrine,  that  Gk>d  looks  apon  the  heart. 

SO  TEE  HEATMiy   27ESD   TBI 
GfOSPELt 
Bt  Abthub  Mitohkll,  D.D.,  NswTobk. 
Bise  and  stand  upon  iky  feet:  for  I  have  <q>- 

peartd  unto  thee  for  this  purpose,  to  make 

thee  a  minister  and  a  ioUness,  etc — Acts 

xxvi:  ie-18. 

Did  yon  ever  think  of  it,  that  the 
only  time  that  Christ  has  opened  heayen 
since  His  ascension  was  to  ordain  a 
foreign  missionary?  The  only  time 
after  His  disciples  heard  His  ffureweU 
at  Olivet  was  on  this  occasion,  when  the 
Bedeemer  inaagarated  and  command- 
ed the  enterprise  of  foreign  missions 
in  giying  this  message  to  the  converted 
Saal  to  go  to  the  Gtontiles,  '*to  open 
their  eyes  and  tarn  them  from  dark- 
ness to  lights  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  to  Ood,  that  they  may  receive  for- 
giveness of  sins  and  inheritance  among 
them  that  are  sanctified." 

Looking  either  at  the  natiye  abilities 
of  Paal,  or  the  work  he  was  enabled  to 
do,  we  may  regard  him  the  chief  of  the 


apostles.  He  was  the  man  of  men,  on» 
who  has  wielded  an  influence  second 
to  none  in  the  history  of  the  race.  Was 
he  sent  on  a  saperfiaoas  errand? 

A  Philadelphia  merchant  recently  re- 
marked in  my  hearing,  as  a  few  of  as 
were  congratulating  ourselves   at  the 
increased  interest  in  the  foreign  field: 
"That  may  be  true  of  (Thristian  women, 
but  not  of  men.    Indeed,  I  fancy  that 
forty-nine  out  of  fifty  in  this  city  think 
foreign  missions  are  needless.    They 
don't  believe  that  the  heathen  are  lost^ 
but  that  they  will  be  sayed  without  the 
gospel."   I  think  that  his  ratio  is  large, 
but  there  Is  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
a  wide-spread  skepticism,  even  among 
evangelical  Christians,  in  regard  to  the 
condition  and  destiny  of  the  millions 
who  are  sitting  in  darkness.    It  is  well 
that  the  feeling  should  be  frankly  con- 
fessed, if  it  exist,  that  it  may  be  fairly 
met  and  answered.  Is  this  mammoth  en- 
terprise, in  which  the  Christian  Church 
has  been  for  centuries  engaged,  a  need- 
less toil  ?  Do  the  heathen  need  the  gos- 
pel ?    We  cannot  do  better  than  to  look 
at  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testament. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  they 
do  need  it  for  salvation,  and  that  it  iB 
our  duty  to  carry  the  gospel  to  them. 
Look  at  the  text.    The  Bedeemer,  in 
the  most  august  manner,  speaks  from 
heayen;  speaks  to  this  chosen  messen- 
ger, and  bids  him  go  forth  to  do  what? 
To  a  useless  task  ?  To  danger  and  death 
for  trivial  ends?    No;  **to  open  blind 
eyes.**   Are  not  the  heathen  blind  ?    T& 
deliver  *'  from  the  power  of  Satan."   I9 
not  the  pagan  in  Satan's  thrall?   To  re- 
ceive''forgiveness  of  sins."    And  doea 
he  not  need  forgiveness  in  order  to  have 
part  with  the  sanctified?    This  is  what 
Christ  commissioned  Paul  to  do.     He 
had,  before  his  departure,  declared  to 
his  disciples  that  they  were  to  be  his 
witnesses  **in  all  Judea,  Samaria,  and 
unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth.** 
He  had  said,  *'Ck>  ye  in  all  the  world* 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creat- 
ure;" and  now  he  opens  the  heavens  to 
Paul  and  emphasizes  the  duty  of  carry- 
ing the  gospel  to  the  Ckn tiles  by  saying 
to  him,  **  Now  I  sknd  thxx  T    We  evap- 
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orate  the  meaning  of  the  Master's  com- 
mand if  we  say  that  the  heathen  are 
saved  withotit  the  gospel.  We  oannot 
go  behind  His  words.  I  oare  not  how 
many  scientists,  philosophers,  jurists 
and  experts  yon  may  summon.  The 
question  before  the  court  is,  **Do  the 
heathen  need  the  gospel?^  The  man 
of  the  world  says  '*No."  I  challenge 
the  witness.  He  is  not  competent.  The 
Lord  Jeans  knows  all  things,  in  heaven 
and  in  earth.  In  His  life  and  death  He 
TOTeals  the  mysteries  of  grace.  Noth- 
ing is  clearer  than  this:  the  guilt  of  the 
heathen  world,  their  need  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  our  duty  to  carry  it  to  them. 
Hidden  things  belong  to  God,  but  this 
much  is  revealed.  It  belongs  to  ns  and 
to  onr  children.  This  command  and 
promise  of  Christ  lie  at  the  very  foun- 
dation of  missionary  effort.  The  enter- 
prise is  not  a  needless  task,  but  one  of 
imperative  necessity,  and  one  to  which 
Ood  has  set  the  seal  of  His  favor  with 
oonspionous  distinction. 

Look  briefly «at  what  one  Board,  the 
Presbyterian,  has  done  in  fifteen  coun- 
tries among  thirty  nations.  We  have 
•carried  the  gospel  to  eleven  tribes  of 
Indians,  who  were  as  thoroughly  pagan 
as  the  Hottentots.  Our  first  mission- 
ary went  to  them,  and  some  four  hun- 
dred since.  The  Scriptures  have  been 
f^ven  them,  and  thousands  gathered 
into  schools  and  churches.  Yet  we 
bave  heard  it  said,  "Nothing  is  done 
for  the  Indian  ;*'  said  by  those  who  are 
supposed  to  be  informed,  but  prove 
themselves  to  be  lamentably  ignorant 
of  the  progress  of  missions.  General 
Sherman,  in  reporting  his  Indian  cam- 
paign to  Congress,  said  that  (Govern- 
ment had  spent  some  thirty  millions, 
and  killed  fifteen  or  twenty  Indians  I 
We  with  a  million  have  saved  thou- 
eands.  The  Chinese  in  our  land,  and 
the  people  of  Mexico  and  South  Amer- 
ica, have  been  visited.  Africa,  Syria, 
Persia,  India,  China,  Japan,  and  last 
of  all,  Corea,  are  countries  where  our 
workers  are  busy  to-day.  There  are  only 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  ordained 
preachers,  while  there  are  5,400  left 
here  in  the  United  States.  About  twenty 


thousand  have  been  gathered  into  Chris- 
tian churches,  a  vastly  larger  ratio  than 
in  our  favored  land.  Are  not  these  < '  the 
seals  "  of  their  ministry,  and  an  emphat- 
ic endorsement  of  the  Master  Himself? 
I  have  listened  to  the  rattle  of  the 
press  in  Syria,  whence  have  issued  in  a 
single  year  nineteen  million  pages  of 
the  gospel  in  Arabic  —  two   hundred 
and  sixty-four  million  pages  in  all — 
and  have  looked  on  the  stream  as  a 
richer  river  than  if  it  ran  rubies  and 
gold.    Think  what  philanthropic,   as 
well  as  religious  and  educational  work, 
enters  into  this  inventory!    We  have 
built  hospitals  all  over  the  earth  these 
forty  years  past,  in  one  of  which  700,000 
Chinese  have  been  healed  or  helped. 
The  work  presses.    Means  are  needed. 
Why  is  it  that  Brooklyn  Presbyterians 
give  but  little  over  a  penny  a  week  to 
this  cause?    Tou  would  not  wipe  your 
feet  on  that  sum.  Your  door-mat  repre- 
sents more.    Is  it  from  lack  of  generos- 
ity ?   No;  your  liberality  is  well  known. 
It  must  be  because  your  attention  is 
not  drawn  to  the  matter.    A  revolution 
in  giving  is  called  for  by  the  demands 
of  this  cause.    All  praise  to  Christian 
women  for  what  they  are  doing;  but 
you  would  as  soon  leave  to  them  the 
work  of  putting  down  a  rebellion  in  the 
land,  as  to  commit  to  them  alone  this 
enterprise.  The  Lord  calls  upon  us  alL 
He  opened  the  skies   to   commission 
Paul.  We,  too,  are  his  witnesses.  Let  us 
not  sing  our  Advent  and  Easter  hymns 
and  forget  the  millions  who  know  not 
the  name  of  Jesus.    If  it  is  a  wrong,  it 
is  an  enormous  one ;  if  a  sin,  a  dark 
one;  if  a  blunder,  a  fearful  blunder. 
Accept  the  responsibility.    Its  cheerful 
discharge  will  drive  out  of  life  its  empty 
puerilities,  heal  its  divisions,  and  fill 
it  with  joy  and  praise  to  all  eternity  I 


There  is  no  moment  like  the  present. 
.  .  .  The  man  who  will  not  execute  his 
resolutions  when  they  are  fresh  upon 
him,  can  have  no  hope  from  them  after- 
ward, they  will  be  dissipated,  lost  and 
perish  in  the  hurry  and  sknrry  of  the 
world,  or  sunk  in  the  slough  of  indo- 
lence.—Miss  Edobwobth. 
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QOOD  FBXDA7  AHD 

"  Ttt  pttjf  dittrett  u  kaamm  ;  to  rdUve 

Qood  Friday. 

Thx  DimnB  Sutfkbkb.  And  they  cru- 
dfiai  Aim.— MatL  xxxii:  25. 

Thb  unbelief  and  enmity,  the  mad- 
ness and  wickedness  of  homanity,  ool- 
minated  on  CalTarj  when  the  Son  of 
Ck>d  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  lifted 
np  to  reoeiTe  the  scorn  and  corses  of  a 
Jewish  rabble.  Through  all  time,  naj, 
thronghont  eternity,  that  hoar  will  be 
the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of 
the  oniverse—that  act  of  oreatnre  de- 
pravity will  stand  forth  in  its  horrible 
and  nnparalleled  atrocity.  Sin,  when  it 
is  finished,  brings  forth  death.  It  stops 
at  nothing.  It  breaks  through  all  re- 
straint. It  fears  not  God,  neither  re- 
gards man.  Sin,  left  to  itself  will  rest 
not  until  it  meets  its  terrible  doom  in 
hell! 

And  the  like  experience  attends  upon 
sin  everywkert  and  at  aU  times,  unless  the 
grace  of  Gk>d  be  interposed.  The  law 
of  sin  is  a  law  of  progress,  both  in  the 
heart  and  life.  A  career  of  sin  once  en- 
tered upon  can  be  held  in  check  or 
turned  from  its  purpose  by  no  human 
will  or  power.  *'  The  wages  of  sin  is 
death,"  It  will  not  hesitate,  when  the 
time  comes,  to  **  crucify  the  Lord  of 
glory  and  put  him  to  open  shame.** 
Doubtless  there  were  many  in  the 
crowd  that  cried,  **  Grucify  him,  cru- 
cify him,**  and  that  mocked  the  dying 
Sufferer  as  He  hung  upon  the  cross, 
who  bad  once  attended  on  His  ministry, 
and  been  impressed  with  His  teaching, 
and  had  cried  '*  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David."  And  now  murder  is  in  their 
hearts,  and  with  jeers  and  wagging  of 
heads  they  mock  the  dying  agony  of 
Him  who  came  to  save  them.  From 
that  climax  of  wickedness  to  the  nether 
depths  of  hell  there  is  but  a  5fg?,  and 
that  step  is  sure  to  be  taken  by  the  sin- 
ner, unless  Omnipotent  Grace  steps  in 
and  prevents  it. 

SoggestiTe  Themes. 

Hopes  Disappointed.    AU  the  disciptes 
forsook  him  and  fled, — ^Matt.  xxvi:  56. 
The  Loneliness  of  Suffering.    I  have 


BASTSB   SSBVXCES. 

it  U  (TodZaec."— HoBACB  MAinr. 

trodden  the  wine  press  alone;  and  of  the 

people  there  teas  none  with  me. —Ish.lxiuiX 


SoggeitiTe  Thonghts. 

.  .  .  The  literal  cross  on  which 
Ohrist  suffered  was  but  two  rough  pieces 
of  common  wood  put  together,  yet  it 
'* lifted  up"  Him  who  is  to  ** draw  all 
men  unto  Him."  That  cross  is  the  real 
centre  and  attraction  of  God*s  universe. 
It  has  consecrated  all  suffering  in  a  holy 
cause.  It  has  become  the  recognized 
symbol  of  all  moral  power  and  all  moral 
victory  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bighteous- 
ness. 

...  A  thing  in  itself  insignificant 
and  of  little  value,  like  these  two  pieces 
of  wood,  may  be  made  pre-eminently 
useful.  The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are 
only  '*  earthen  vessels,"  but  what  infin- 
ite ''treasures"  do  they  contain  and 
give  out !  A  cup  of  water  is  nothing  in 
itself,  but  as  a  symbol^  of  love  to  the 
Master  it  has  Heaven  in  it !  The  widow's 
two  mites,  though  "all  her  living," 
were  the  smallest  of  all  gifts,  and  yet  it 
has  brought  untold  millions  into  the 
Lord's  treasury ! 

..."  Out  of  suffering  have  emerged 
the  strongest  souls;  the  most  massive 
characters  are  seamed  with  scars;  mar- 
tyrs have  put  on  their  coronation  robes 
glittering  with  fire,  and  through  their 
tears  have  the  sorrowful  first  seen  the 
gates  of  Heaven. 


tt 


Easier. 

lam  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead ;  and  he-^ 
hold  I  am  alive  for  evermore,  — Rev.  i :  18. 

Ohbist's  Death.  That  Ohrist  Jesus  the 
Lord  actually  suffered  death  on  the  cross 
without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  more 
than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  is  a 
fact  fully  attested  by  history ,^th  sacred 
and  profane.  It  is  a  cardinal  article  in 
the  faith  of  Ohristendom.  If  it  be  not 
80  the  Gospel  is  a  myth,  the  four  Evan- 
gelists were  either  deceived  or  deceiv* 
ers,  the  Ohurch  of  all  ages  has  borne 
false  testimony,  and  no  redemption  for 
sin  has  been  made. 
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CHBiaT*8  BssuBBXonoir.  This  is  also 
a  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Ohnroh,  vi- 
tal and  all-embraoing  in  its  character 
and  relations,  both  to  God's  moral  gov- 
ernment and  man's  spiritual  condition 
and  eternal  destiny.  It  is  likewise  an 
historical  fact.  All  the  Evangelists  and 
Apostles  and  many  more  of  the  primi- 
tive disciples,  were  eye  witnesses  to  the 
fact  of  His  resurrection.  No  fact  in  sa- 
cred or  profane  history  is  more  clearly 
established  by  credible  evidence. 

Ghubtunitt,  Thsbsfobe,  Rests  Upon 
▲  Solid  HisTOBiOAii  Basis.  Its  claims 
are  verified,  not  only  by  Divine  testi- 
mony, bat  by  the  attestation  of  human 
history.  This  is  a  vital  fact  to  keep 
ever  in  mind,  especially  in  this  day, 
when  the  integrity  of  the  Scriptures  is 
not  only  assailed  by  infidelity,  but  when 
bold  and  destructive  criticism  is  fast 
undermining  the  very  foundations  of 
the  Christian  faith.  •  *  To  the  law  and  the 
testimony;**  they  bear  emphatic  testi- 
mony to  the  LiFS  and  theRKsuBBSonoM 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Divine  Son  of 
God — the  two  grand  historic  facts  upon 
which  rests  the  whole  infinite  structure 
of  human  redemption. 

Maonifyino  thzss  Foundation  Facts. 
Everywhere  in  the  Holy  Scriptures — in 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New — ^in 
prophecy  and  in  history,  in  the  Gospels 
and  in  the  Epistles,  in  promise  and  in 
fulfillment,  in  profession  and  in  practi- 
cal recognition,  these  two  facts  are 
given  special  prominence,  are  kept  in  the 
foreground,  are  insisted  upon  and  urged 
as  vital  and  indispensable  to  the  Chris- 
tian system.  Wherever  they  went 
preaching  salvation,  and  Christ's  death 
upon  the  cross  as  our  atoning  sacrifice, 
and  Christ's  resurrection  from  the  dead 
as  the  earnest  and  pledge  of  eternal  life 
to  the  believer,  were  the  theme,  the 
substance,  the  inspiration  of  apostolic 
teaching  and  testimony.  And  this  was 
true  in  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
great  brotherhood.  Faith,  the  simple 
and  earnest  faith  of  primitive  believers, 
fastened  on  these  two  truths  and  held 
on  to  them,  and  willingly,  joyfully, 
fellowshiped  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
in  riew  of  the  resurrection  glory. 


What  the  Church  needs  to-day  is  a  re* 
turn  to  the  simple,  earnest  and  effective 
faith  of  the  early  disciples.  We  do  not 
dwell  enough  on  these  central,  funda- 
mental, all-influential  facts.  Specula- 
tion, criticism,  doubt,  unbelief,  world- 
liness,  dulls  the  edge  of  truth,  and 
robs  these  great  and  essential  doctrines 
of  their  power  to  rule  the  heart  and  life. 


Suggestive  Themes. 

A  primitive  Sermon.  He  preached 
wdo  (hem  Jesus  and  the  resurrection, — ^Acts 
xvii:  18. 

Death  and  Immortality.  Then  shall 
the  dust  return  to  the  enrth  as  it  was;  and 
the  8pirU  shaU  return  urUo  Ood  who  gave  U. 
— ^Eccl.  xiii:7. 

The  Abounding  Grace  of  the  GospeL 
And  yet  there  is  room, — Luke  xiv:  22. 

The  Lord  of  Life  and  Glory.  And  ?ie 
said.  Lord,  I  heiieve.  And  he  worsh^f>ed 
hhn,— John  ix:  38. 


Easter  Thoughts. 

.  •  .  O  ohlme  of  iweet  Saint  Charity, 
Peal  soon  that  Easter  mom. 
When  Christ  for  all  shall  risen  be. 
And  in  all  hearts  new-bom  I 

LOWXLL. 

.  .  .  Christ's  appearing  to  any  be- 
nighted soul,  brings  light  and  oonvio* 
tion.  He  appeared  to  Saul  of  Tarsus 
on  his  way  to  Damascus,  and  the  "light- 
Irom  heaven  **  eclipsed  the  **  mid-day  ** 
sun  and  smote  him  to  the  earth  as  one 
dead.  He  appeared  to  unbelieving 
Thomas,  and  so  strong  was  the  light 
that  he  could  disbelieve  no  longer : 
««My  Lord  and  my  God ! " 

...  It  was  for  the  glory  that  was  set- 
before  Him  that  Christ  endured  the 
humiliation  and  8u£fering  of  the  cross. 
Let  us  keep  our  eye  steadily  fixed  on 
the  crown  immortal,  and  then  our  sac- 
rifices, and  services,  and  sufferings  for 
Christ's  cause,  will  seem  light  and 
trivial  in  comparison. 


"There  is  not  a  more  effectual  way 
to  revive  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity 
in  the  world,  than  seriously  to  meditate 
on  what  we  commonly  call  the  four  last 
things:  death,  judgment,  heaven  and 
hell.*'— Bishop  Shxblocx. 
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AHD  TEZT8  07  BEOIVT 


LBABnro  8EBM0N8, 

1.  TiM  BollneM  of  Wistb.  '*Ood  ia aagry wUh 
the  wicked  erery  day."— Ps.  rii:  11.  A.  T. 
Plenon,  D.D.,  PhilMlelphlft. 

^  The  Power  of  a  Look.  '*For  IwiU  ilMitp 
a^Aiuat  tbem,  aaith  the  Lord  of  hoete,"  etc 
—lea.  xir:  33.  A.  T.  Piexaon,  DJ).,  Phila- 
delphia. 

4.  The  Spirit  of  Ohriat  aa  a  Flame  of  Fire.  **I 
indeed  baptlxe  yon  with  water  nnto  repent- 
anoe.  ...  he  ahall  bu>tiae  70a  with  the 
H0I7  Ohoet  and  with  Are."-lfatt.  Ui:  11. 
Theodore  L.  Cayler.  D.D.,  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 

4.  Bpiritoal  Meamirementa.  **It  wiU  be  fair 
weather,  for  the  aky  ia  red."— Matt  xrl: 
3.    Ber.  David  Swinic  Chioago. 


suoossnys 


:i vi'i -: 


K.  Moral  Oaoaea  of  Infldeli^.  **Then  aald 
Jeena  to  hia  diaciplea.  If  any  man  wiU 
oome  after  me.  let  him  deny  himaelf  and 
take  ap  hia  croaa  and  follow  me.**— Matt 
zvi:  34.    J.  H.  Barrowa.  D.D.,  Chicago. 

€.  The  Oompnlaion  of  Lore.  "Compel  them 
to  come  in." — ^Loke  zIt:  38.  Theodore  L. 
Coyler.  D.D..  Brooklyn,  M.  T. 

7.  The  Dirine  Tragedy.  "Then  deliTered  he 
him  therefore  onto  than  to  be  omcifled." 
—John  ziz:  16.  *' We  preach  Chrlat  omci- 
fled."—! Cor.  i:  33,  John  H.  Barrowi^ 
D.D.,  Chicago. 

3.  The  Thint  of  Jeena.  "  Now  there  waa  aet  a 
Teaael  fall  of  rinegar;  and  they  fllled  a 
aponge  with  rinesar  and  pat  it  npon  hyeaop. 
and  put  it  to  hia  month."— Jonn  xu:  S9. 
C.  8  Bobinaon.  D.D.,  Mew  York. 

1).  The  Aaceuaion  and  the  Second  Adrent  Prac- 
tically Conaidered.  "  And  while  they  looked 
ateadCutly  toward  heayen  aa  he  went  up, 
behold,  two  men  atood  by  them  in  while 
apparel;  which  alao  aaid,  xe  men  of  Oali« 
lee.  why  atand  T  etc.— Acti  i:  10. 11.  Ber. 
C.  H.  Spnigeon,  London. 

10.  Conflicting  Convictiona.    "And  finding  dia- 

ciplea. we  tarried  there  aeven  daya;  who 
a^d  to  Panl.  throaah  the  Spirit,  that  he 
ahonld  not  go  ap  to  Jemaalem."— ^Acta  zxi: 
4.    C.  8.  Bobinaon.  D.D..  Mew  Toxk. 

11.  life's  Method  and  End.    •*  Knowing  that 

tdbnlation  worketh  patience,  and  patience 
experience,  and  experience  h<n9e.*'— Bom. 
t:  8.  4.    H.  W.  Thomas,  D.D..  Chicago. 

13.  The  Liberty  of  Heart  and  Will.    "Know  ye 

not  that  to  whom  ye  yield  yooTMlvee  aerr- 
ants  to  obey,  hia  aervants  to  are  to  whom 
ye  obey;  whether  of  ain  onto  death,  or  of 
obedience  onto  righteooaness  V  etc.— Bom. 
▼i:  16-19.  B.  D.  Preaaonat,  DJ>.,  Paria, 
France. 

18.  S^taality.  **Batpntyeonthelx>rd  Jeana 
Christ  and  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh 
to  fulfil  the  luata  thereof."— Bom.  xiii:  14. 
Archdeacon  Farrar  in  Weatminater  Abbey. 

14.  The  Deadliness  of  Trifles.     '*  Destroy  not 

him  with  thy  meat,  for  whom  Christ  died." 
—Bom.  xIy:  15.  J.  B.  Thomas,  DJ>., 
Brooklyn. 

16.  The  Mysteriee  of  Christianity.  "Steward 
of  the  mysteriee  of  Ood."— 1  Cor.  It:  1. 
Canon  Liddon,  St  Panl'a  Cathedzal,  Lon- 
don. 

16.  A  Call  to  light  '*  Wherefore  he  aaith.  Awake, 

thou  that  sleepest  and  arise  from  the  dead, 
and  Christ  shall  ^ve  thee  light"— ^^.  t: 
14.  BeT.  W.  G.  Bichardaon,  Ph.D.,  Stan- 
ton, Tenn. 

17.  Infldel  Attacka  upon  Christianity.    "And  I 

took  the  little  book  out  of  the  angel's  hand, 
and  ate  it  up."  etc— Bey.  x:  10,  11.  T. 
DeWitt  Talmage.  D.D..  Brooklyn. 


1.  Odn  and  Abel:  or.  The  Matnxaliat  and  the 
Christian  at  Worship.  (*'Cain  brought  of 
the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  oflisrlng  unto  the 
Lord.  .  .  .  Abel  of  the  flrstUntpi  of  hto 
flock."  etc— Oen.  iv:  S,  4.) 

3.  Unaeaaonable  Prayer.    ("Wherefbra  orieat 

thou  unto  me  f " — Ex.  xiv:  16.) 

8.  Much  in  Hand.  Much  more  in  Hope.  ("And 
tiiey  came  unto  the  brook  of  Bsho<u,  and 
out  down  one  branch,  with  one  olnatar  <rf 
grapes,"  etc— Mum.  xiii:  SI.)  [Thia  Bshool 
olnatar  at  once  a  type  and  a  pledge). 

4.  A  Sad  Beligion  a  lUae  Beligion.  ("Andthoy 

brought  up  an  evil  report  of  the  land,"  etc 
-Mom.  xm:  81-^) 

0.  A  Child  yet  a  Father.  («•  Unto  ua  a  Child  ia 
bom  .  .  .  and  hia  name  ahall  be  called 
...  the  Byerlaating  Father,"  etc—Isa. 
ix:  6.) 

6.  Where  Ood  Is.    ("  I  dweU  with  him  that  ia 

of  a  contrite  ana  humble  apirit**  etc— laa. 
lyU:  16.) 

7.  Meither  Day  nor  Might  (*'  And  it  ahaU  come 

to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the  ni^ t  shall  not 
be  clear  nor  dark.''— Zeoh.  xiv:  6.)  [Mingled 
light  and  darkneea]. 

8.  Mo  Brother  like  the  Elder  Brother.    ("  Then 

is  a  friend  that  aticketh  closer  than  a 
brother."— Proy.  xviii:  34.) 


0.  The  Two  Foundationa  for  a  SouL    (*  *  Mo 
can  aerve  two  masters,"  etc— Matt  yi: 
34-37.) 

10.  A  Sepulchre  or  a  Sanctuary- Which  t  ("  Woe 

unto  you  acribea  and  Phariaeea  ...  ye  are 
like  unto  whited  aepulchrea  .  .  .  beratifal 
outward .  .  .  but  within  full  of  dead  men'a 
bonea."— Matt  xxiii:  37.) 

11,  A  Street  Devil  and  a  Houae  Saint    ("But 

Jeaua  aent  him  away "  [the  man  out  of 
whom  he  had  caat  a  legion  of  devilsV*  say- 
ing. Betum  to  thine  own  house,  and  ahew 
how  great  thinga  Ood  hath  done  unto  thee" 
Luke  viU:  88.  $9.) 

13.  The  Devil  after  the  Wheat  ("  Simon,  Simon. 

behold  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you  that 
he  may  aift  you  aa  wheat"— Luke  xxU:  SI.) 

18.  Mary  Magdalene  the  flrat  Missionary.  ("  Qo 
to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,"  etc— 
Johnxx:  17.) 

14.  The  Church'a  Care  over  Toung  Men  and 

Toung  Women.  ("  Feed  my  aheeplings."— 
John  xxi:  17.)  [/VotaMa in  distinction  from 
Pnibaia  and  Arwia.\ 

16.  Ood  haa  no  Dumb  Children.  (*'...  inonire 
in  the  house  of  Judas  for  one  called  Sanl 
of  Tarsua,  for  behold,  he  prayeth.*'— Acta 
ix:  11) 

16.  The  Emptied  Croaa.  (**  To  preach  the  goqwl: 

not  wiUi  wisdom  of  woras,  leet  the  cross  of 
Christ  should  be  made  of  none  effect 
[empty]."- ICor.  i:  17.) 

17.  Blood  will  Ten.    ('*And  to  the  blood  of 

rorinkling  that  apeaketh  better  things  than 
the  blood  of  Abel."— Heb.  xU:  34.) 

18.  Unbelief  Ended.    ("  The  devils  believe  and 


tremble.' 


U:  19.) 


10.  The  Two  Fdundations  for  a  Church.  (**Thon 
art  Peter,  and  upon  thia  rock  I  will  build 
my  church."— Matt  xvi:  18.  "Behold.  I 
lay  in  Sion  a  chief  comer-atone,"  etc— 3 
Peter  ii:  6.) 

30.  A  Perfect  Vision  and  a  Perfect  Likeness. 

gt  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  ahall  be; 
at  when  he  ahall  appear  we  ahall  be  like 
him."-l  John  iU:  X) 
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TES    PSATEB-MSSTZNG  SEBVXGS. 
Bt  J.  M.  Shebwood. 


April  1. — ^Pbactical  Test  of  Supbemb 
Lots  to  Chbist. — 1  John  iii:  14. 

The  Scriptures  do  not  leave  ns  in 
doabt  whether  we  are  Christians  or  not. 
It  not  only  furnishes  intelligible  and 
sufficient  evidence  on  which  to  base  onr 
judgment,  but  in  addition  it  states  sev- 
eral pradical  tests,  by  means  of  which  it 
is  possible  to  determine,  each  for  him- 
self, the  great  question, 

"Do  I  love  the  Lord  or  no  ? 
Am  I  Hifl.  or  am  I  not?"* 
One  of  these  practical  tests  of  disoi- 
pleship  we  have  plainly  laid  down  in 
the  passage  which  leads  our  present 
thoughts.  The  Master  himself  declares: 
**  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Ood  with 
all  thine  heart.  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these  two  com- 
mandments hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets."  Love,  then,  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  Scriptures — love  toward  God, 
and  love  toward  man,  our  "  neighbor" 
or  "brother." 

It  is  possible  to  deceive  ourselves  in 
the  matter  of  love  toward  Oodf  whom  we 
have  not  seen,  who  is  infinitely  above 
us,  and  with  whom  we  are  connected 
by  no  visible  ties,  and  to  whom  we  can 
render  no  direct  services.  But  not  so 
with  reference  to  our  "brother."  We 
nan  **knou>"  and  do  know  whether  we 
"love"  or  "hate"  him.  The  state  of 
our  heart  toward  him  cannot  be  uncer- 
tain. Our  treatment  of  him  cannot  be 
misunderstood.  If  there  be  "hatred," 
it  will  show  itself  in  numberless  ways; 
and  equally  so  if  there  be  "  love." 

Especially  will  this  be  true  in  refer- 
ence to  "the  brethren."  "We  know 
that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto 
life,  because  toe  lave  the  brethren.**  The 
unconverted  have  no  sympathy  with, 
no  love  for.  Christians,  as  such.  They 
shun  them  just  in  proportion  as  they 
are  faithful  in  duty  and  holy  in  life,  and 
often  speak  evil  of  them  and  feel  bitter- 
ly against  them.  But  when  the  grace 
of  Ood  changes  the  heart  of  a  man,  there 
is  a  total  change  manifest  in  his  feel- 
ings and  conduct.  He  is  irresistibly 
drawn  to  "  the  brethren."    He  feels  the 


force  of  new  and  sacred  ties.  He  loves 
to  be  with  Christians — to  join  in  their 
worship — to  share  their  labors — to  be 
one  with  them  in  life  and  aim  and 
spirit. 

Let  every  one  of  us  apply  this  sim- 
ple, unfailing  test,  and  **know"  whether 
we  "  have  passed  from  death  unto  life  " 
or  not. 


April  8. — The  Walk  to  Emmaus. — 
Luke  xxiv:  13-32. 

We  can  note  only  a  few  of  the  points 
embraced  in  or  suggested  by  this  re- 
markably interesting  passage. 

1.  "  They  talked  together  "—the  two  dis- 
ciples— about  the  strange  things  which 
had  happened.  Their  hearts  were  sad. 
They  were  in  full  sympathy.  They 
poured  into  each  other's  ear  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  were  uppermost  in 
their  minds.  If  there  were  more  of  this 
"  talking  together"  on  the  part  of  Chris- 
tians— unburdening  their  hearts  to  each 
other — more  intimate  communion  of 
spirit  and  fellowship  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
hope  and  fear — it  would  lead  to  blessed 
results. 

2.  **  Jesus  himself  drew  near,  and  xoent 
toUh  them. "  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gath- 
ered," etc.  These  two  disciples  "  com- 
muned together  "  concerning  Jesus,  when 
lo!  Jesus  himself  joined  himself  unto 
them,  and  "went  with  them,"  and  dis- 
coursed blessed  truths  unto  them.  What 
a  traveling  companion !  What  a  teacher ! 
What  a  boon  to  hold  converse  with 
the  risen  Jesus  in  this  familiar  way  and 
drink  in  the  blessed  words  that  fell  from 
His  lips  !    They  never  forgot  that  walk ! 

3.  "But  their  eyes  were  holden  that  they 
should  not  know  him."  Whether  the 
"holden"  was  a  natural  or  supernat- 
ural effect,  we  are  not  told.  It  is  not 
important  that  we  should  know.  Alas ! 
it  is  a  common  experience.  The  Master 
often  joins  himself  to  us  in  the  strifes, 
temptations  and  trials  of  life,  and  drops 
words  of  warning,  or  cheer,  or  reproof, 
into  our  ears,  and  we  know  Him  not: 
we  are  "holden"  by  some  fatal  spell 
that  we  should  not  know  Him.    He  is 
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Ti€  Prs%tr'Mit:agg  ScrstLi. 
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ia  *^tlMa]dbt*o€  the  cxr?ie  ci 
Bas  «p«euJ  pr«*6n:«  is  ikoC  ree^j 

4,  **'Ajtd  tiar  'ys*  vane  <fKMi  c-uf  t&<7 
feMW  &UM.*  B«t  not  tiH  tke  vmflc  vw 
OT^T,  uul  ibtj  vere  cK  sapper,  Ukd  He 
hftd  broken  the  ^br««d "  o€  the  hnicble 
ert^tun^  bcaI,  *^  sad  gsre  to  them,"  and 
then  ^  be  TuiuLed  oat  of  their  sight.* 
Borar  thrillii^  the  simple  marmtiTe ! 
Hov  soggestiTe  the  time,  the  pUce,  the 
manner  o€  this  blessed  rerelation!  What 
sorprise,  whait  joy  and  gjadn^as,  filled 
their  hettiM ! 

6.  «'^(d»o<o«rAeaKsewnivd;UnitfvA£e 
ke  UiOad  wUk  wthfUu  way,  amd  wkUe  ke 
opeMd  to  ut  iUe  SeriptMre$  T  Thej  vere 
In  a  reeepttve  frsme  of  mind.  Thetr 
hearts  were  like  the  thirvtjr  land  which 
drinks  in  the  rain.  Thoa^  they  knew 
not  who  was  their  trareling  companion 
and  teacher,  His  words  were  foil  of 
cheer  and  strength,  for  they  were  the 
words  of  Holy  Scripture.  Many  a  di»- 
ciple  can  testify  to  a  similar  experience. 
There  \m  near  and  blessed  communion 
with  God  as  they  read  or  bear  His  Word. 
The  Lord  of  Hfe  and  ^ory  ia  made 
known  to  them  in  the  breaking  of  bread. 


Aprfl  15. — Stmmstst  gw  dnmrriAW 
Chabactkb.— Ps.  cxix:  6. 

Character  is  based  on  obedience.  Only 
where  the  obedience  is  complete,  is  the 
character  complete.  A  «ynimdri<xi2  char- 
acter is  a  character  which  has  respect 
to  all  the  requirements  of  God  in  their 
due  proportions  and  relations.  The 
Psalmist's  words  are  tmthfnl  and 
weighty.  *^Thm  shall  I  not  be  otihamtA 
ffihen  I  hare  respect  onto  aU  thy  com- 
mandments.** So  long  as  one  command- 
ment was  ignored  or  broken  his  salra- 
tion  was  incomplete;  he  was  liable  to 
be  pat  to  shame.    Note, 

L  ihat  Christian  Truth  iiadf  is  eomplde 
aniaymmdrioal.  Every  fact  and  doctrine, 
needfol  for  man  to  know,  may  be  foond 
in  the  Bible,  and  found  in  its  proper 
relations  and  proportions.  Not  one  of 
them  all  is  oat  of  place.  Thoagh  not  a 
"system  of  divinity,'*  soientiflcally  ar- 
ranged and  set  forth,  after  the  manner 


crfih*  *-Scb.>:l=s<n,'tk# 
«ft  the  Bisid  o<  God  deftniteiT,  ttwriy, 
a&l  f^T,  CO  trrrypwJ  tiwtmiiai  lo  mmCs 
y^'*. «.  Xcvkin^  is  omtted:  nothmg 
1:  nothing  and'slr  ma^mtej. 
Law  and  gnce,  faith  and  works,  lore 
and  penaitT,  promise  and  thiwj fining, 
are  all  in  perfect  hArmctiy.  To  reflect 
Ouisaan  Troth  in  the  heart  and  fife,  in 
an  iu  folneas  and  compklcaei .  is  to 
present  to  the  world  a  life  roonded  o«t» 


throoghoot. 
IL    T^ai  aa  Gkj^m 


of  selection  is  not  allowed.  Thelaw( 
not  be  neglected  for  the  gospel,  nor  tho 
gospel  despised  beeanse  of  the  law. 
Jostiee  cannot  be  saeiifieed  to  mereyr 
nor  mercy  to  jostiee.  Love  cannot 
sopercede  penalty.  The  actrre  graes» 
mast  not  tziomph  over  the  passive. 
Faith  cannot  do  away  with  works.  The 
fnnts  of  the  body  will  not  atone  for  th» 
sins  of  the  sooL  No  amount  of  sacri- 
fice win  offset  the  lack  of  obedienoe. 
(See  1  Cor.  xiii:  1-41.)  I^rge  gifts  wiU 
not  excuse  the  ne^ect  of  duty.  Grace 
in  the  heart  will  not  prevafl  over  sin  in 
the  life 

in.  ThA  gymmdry  cf  ekamdtr  is  a- 
eeedingijf  rorcL  Few  Christians,  com- 
paratively, obey  aU  the  commandments. 
Christian  character,  for  the  most  part, 
is  disjmnted  and  disproportioned,  par- 
tial and  imperfect  The  Troth  does  not 
find  fitting  expression.  All  the  graces 
of  the  Spirit  do  not  appear.  One  vir- 
toe,  one  duty,  conflicts  with  another. 
And  thos  the  Son  of  Bighteoosnees  is 
obscoredy  vid  the  power  of  Christian 
example,  and  Christian  testimony,  i» 
greatly  lessened. 


April  22,— Tmt  Two  Wats.— Matt,  xiir 
13,14. 

Imtboductioh:  The  Soriptoree  abound 
with  contrasts  or  antitheses.  This  meth- 
od gives  special  point  and  force  to  the 
truth.  The  wise  and  the  foolish  virgins; 
the  choice  of  good  or  evil,  life  or  death; 
the  end  of  the  righteous  and  the  end  of 
the  wicked;  building  on  the  rook  and 
on  the  sand;  the  wages  of  sin  and  the 
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gift  of  eternal  life,  are  a  few  of  num- 
berless instances.  In  the  passage  be- 
fore ns  we  have  the  "strait"  [narrow] 
gate  and  the  "  wide  gate/*  the  **  narrow*' 
way  and  the  "  broad  way  **;  the  **  many*' 
that  throng  the  one,  and  the  *'  few**  that 
And  the  other. 

L  The  siraii  gate  and  the  narrow  wxy 
apOy  and  forcibly  sei  forth  the  difficuity  qf 
salvation.  The  entrance  to  life  is  so 
"strait,**  that  pride,  self-righteousness, 
the  love  of  the  world,  cherished  sin  of 
any  kind,  can  never  pass  it.  It  is  the 
gate  of  humility.  The  soul  must  bow 
low  in  penitence,  in  self-abnegation  and 
abasement,  before  it  can  gain  admit- 
tance. And,  having  passed  "  the  gate,** 
the  "way"  will  be  found  to  be  the 
way  of  strict  obedience,  the  way  of 
self-denial,  the  way  of  cross-bearing,  at 
every  step.  No  broad,  delightful  high- 
way, with  bowers  of  ease,  with  song 
and  revelry  and  boon  companionship, 
to  cheer  and  delight;  but  a  narrow, 
steep,  difficult  path,  where  one  must 
constantly  "ponder  the  path"  of  his 
feet  and  "strive"  against  opposition 
and  hindrance  from  within  and  with- 
out. Such  is  the  path  of  life.  And  is 
it  any  marvel  that  only  here  and  there 
one  finds  it  and  perseveres  in  it  unto 
the  end? 

n.  The  other  gate  U  "toide,"  and  the 
olher  way  is"  broody"  andihe  metaphors  give 
vs  a  graphic  idea  qf  the  facUUy  and  ease 
v^ih  tchich  sinners,  even  under  the  Qospetj 
make  their  way  down  tohdtl  1.  Note  the 
fact  that  no  striving,  no  ^ort  is  neces- 
sary to  pass  the  gate  which  opens  into 
the  broad  way  "which  leadeth  to  de- 
struction.** The  gate  itself  is  "tmde," 
and  always  open,  day  and  night,  and 
crowds  of  eager  men  and  women  are 
incessantly  flowing  through  it  No  re- 
straint is  felt.  A  thousand  influences 
tend  thitherward.  The  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil  entice.  No  penitence,  no 
self-renunciation,  no  humility  is  called 
for.  2.  Note  again  that  the  "toay"  cor- 
reepcmds  to  the  gate.  It  is  equally  wide, 
and  always  thronged.  The  way,  too,  is 
found  easy  after  it  is  entered  upon.  No 
effort  is  needed  to  get  along  in  it.  The 
whole  trend  of  the  heart,  and  the  whole 


trend  of  the  life  around,  is  just  in  the 
direction  it  takes.  There  are  no  mount- 
ains to  scale,  no  rivers  to  cross,  no  bat- 
tles to  fight.  The  momentum — ^the  pro- 
pelling force  of  sin  and  of  a  multitude 
of  evil  doers,  all  going  one  way,  all  bent 
on  the  same  purpose,  all  moved  by  the 
same  spirit — is  tremendous.  Seeming- 
ly, there  is  no  resisting  it.  Hence  it  is 
no  marvel  that  the  muUitude  go  in  this 
way.  The  heart  of  man  inclines  to  it. 
The  wide  open  gate  invites.  There  is 
attraction  and  excitement  in  the  crowd. 
The  way  is  smooth  and  full  of  carnal 
pleasure.  And  so,  old  and  young,  the 
serious  and  the  gay,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  here  they 
come  together,  and  join  hands  and  voices 
and  destinies  in  the  way  that  "  leadeth 
to  destruction." 

What  a  fact  to  move  to  pity  and  tears 
the  Christian  heart !    . 

What  a  subject  to  call  forth  prayer 
and  Christian  effort ! 


April  29. — ^Thx  Blessedness  or  Qiv- 
INO. — Acts  zx:  35. 

Thore  is  a  world  of  unbelief,  even 
among  Christians,  on  the  subject  of  giv- 
ing. Who  believes  in  his  heart,  or  prac- 
tices upon  the  precept,  "It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  ?"  And 
yet  it  is  positively  asserted  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  this  great  law  of  benevolence 
is  exemplified  in  the  life  of  Christ.  He 
has  taught  mankind  that  it  is  better  to 
bestow  good  than  to  receive  it;  better 
to  spend  than  to  hoard;  better  to  serve 
than  be  ministered  to;  better  to  seek 
out  and  relieve  the  poor  and  dis- 
tressed than  to  make  self  the  end  and 
centre  of  being.  Let  us  note  a  few 
leading  particulars  in  the  way  of  illus- 
tration: 

1.  There  is  more  real  pleaswre  in  the  im^ 
parting  qfus^  knowledge  than  in  the  mere 
acquisition  qf  it.  This  is  the  testimony 
of  Newton,  Miltou,  Bacon,  Cuvier,  Hugh 
Miller,  and  a  host  of  others — scholars, 
artists,  statesmen,  divines.  Great  and 
ennobling  as  the  pleasure  of  acquisition 
is  acknowledged  to  be,  the  pleasure  of 
revealing  their  discovered  treasures  to 
the  world,  for  its  enrichment  and  grat- 
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ifioation,  is    still   more  exquisite  and 
satisfying. 

2.  U  if  mofn  blessed  to  honor  CM  wUh 
our  subsfanoe  than  to  acquire  U  simply  for  Ua 
own  sake,  or  to  spend  U  in  self-gratyioation. 
There  is  no  man  so  poor  as  he  who 
multiplies  the  means  of  happiness  and 
knows  not  how  to  use  them;  piles  up 
his  millions  only  to  devote  them  to  Tain- 
glory  and  selMndolgence.  Money  ac- 
quired, business  pursued,  for  the  sake  cf 
Christ  and  His  cause,  is  an  ennobling  Tir- 
tue.  Money  consecrated  to  benevolent 
ends  from  love  to  the  Master,  is,  in  this 
day,  a  prodigious  power  for  good.  Our 
millionaires  might  wear  the  brightest 
crowns  in  glory ! 

3.  The  same  law  holds  good  in  its  ap- 
plicaiion  to  personal  efforts  for  the  salvation 
if  souls.  The  more  we  do  for  others,  the 
more  we  ourselves  are  blessed.  Chris- 
tians are  never  bo  happy,  so  joyful,  so 
full  of  hope,  as  in  times  of  revival,  when 
self  is  lost  sight  of,  and  heart  and  hands 
and  lips  are  earnestly  enlisted  to  win 
souls  to  Christ.    Bo  true  are  Christ's 


words  in  their  widest  sense:  "He  thai 
flndeth  his  life  shall  lose  it;  and  he 
that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall 
find  it.- 

4.  The  same  law  will  equally  apply  to 
the  manifold  kind  cfflces  and  rmnistries  <f 
social  l^e.  How  great  and  pressing  and 
constant  the  need  for  their  exercise! 
And  how  unspeakable  the  privilege!  tor 
in  so  doing  we  minister  to  Christ  him- 
sell  And  what  blessed  experiences  have 
been  had  in  these  walks  of  self-denying 
duty! 

"  Mercy  it  twice  bleet: 
It  bleeeee  him  tluU  giTes,  And  him  that  takes.** 

The  service  may  be  humble,  and  cost 
but  little  in  time  or  money.    For 

"TisaUttlething 
To  gire  a  cup  of  water;  yet  its  dimnght 
Of  cool  refk^esbment.  drained  by  fevered  Uim, 
Hay  give  a  shock  of  pleasure  to  the  fntme. 
More  exquisite  than  when  nectarian  Jnioe 
Benews  the  life  of  Joy  in  hiH?pi^  hoars. 
It  is  a  little  thing  to  speak  a  phrsse 
Of  common  comfort,  which  by  daUy  use 
Has  almost  lost  its  sense;  yet  on  the  ear 
Of  him  who  thought  to  die  nnmonmed, 'twill  flill 

Like  choicest  music" 


♦♦^- 


MISCELLANEOUS    SECTION. 

TEE  MZSSZ0NAB7  FIELD. 
Bt  Abthxtb  T.  Piebson,  D.D. 

Tho  Spirit  of  Xissions. 


0ns  grand  law  of  God's  economy  is, 
•*  no  receiving  without  imparting"  He  lives 
to  impart,  the  personification  of  Disin- 
terested Benevolence,  always  giving  lav- 
ishly, without  return  or  recompense. 

The  spirit  of  OhriRt  is  s^-abnegation. 
"He  saved  others,  himself  he  could  not 
save.*'  And  because  no  other  work  ap- 
peals so  little  to  selfishness,  as  that  of 
carrying  His  Gospel  to  a  benighted 
world,  the  spirit  of  missions  rises  into 
the  loftiest  altitudes  of  self-oblivion, 
and  is  peculiarly  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
The  argument,  commonly  most  potent, 
in  behalf  of  a  so-called  benevolent 
cause,  is  advanced  also  in  favor  of 
a  business  project:  *' It  will  pay,  "ie., 
what  you  give  comes  back  to  you 
in  material  compensation,  sometimes 
quickly,  manifestly,  manifoldly.    Your 


gifts  work  reciprocally,  reflexively. 
In  giving  to  "Education,"  we  raise 
up  a  ministry  to  supply  our  own 
pui^nts,  which  are  moral  educators  in 
their  turn.  In  aiding  *' Publication," 
we  are  sowing  broadcast  a  high-toned 
literature  which  makes  better  citizens. 
In  teaching  the  Freedmen  we  help  to 
control  a  race  which  otherwise  might  be 
like  uncaged  wild  beasts. 

Home  missionary  work  is  so  identi- 
fied with  national  well  being,  that  no 
line  of  separation  can  be  drawn  between 
piety  and  patriotism.  The  projectors  of 
railways  help  to  build  churches  along 
the  lines,  because  a  church  is  a  nucleus 
for  population,  which  means  trafiic  and 
travel.  Those  who  have  no  sympathy 
with  Christ,  or  Christianity,  may  give 
money  to  home  missions  as  a  meant 
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of  national  doTelopment,  and  build 
ch arches  as  a  peonniary  investment; 
may  even  give  largely,  knowing  that 
they  are  opening  new  avenues  of  com- 
merce, and  will  indirectly  get  back  all 
they  expend. 

All  this  may  be  worldly  wisdom,  and 
foreseeing  patriotism;  but  it  is  not  hen," 
evolenct.  It  is  on  the  principle  of  worldly 
investments.  The  Arab  is  as  unselfish 
as  this,  for  he  framed  the  proverb:  *'  the 
water  poured  on  the  roots  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree  comes  back  sweetened  in  the 
milk  of  the  cocoanut  which  falls  from 
the  top." 

Ghristianity  lifts  a  higher  standard: 
"Be  ye  perfect  as  your  Father  in  heaven 
is  perfect,*'  Le,  in  henevoience.  He  is  kind 
to  the  thankless  and  evil,  makes  His 
sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
good;  His  gifts  have  no  reference  to 
any  returns. 

No  man  ever  has  had  apurtlyhenevolerU 
emoHonf  until  he  has  done  a  deed  or 
given  a  dollar  without  any  desire  or  ex- 
pectation of  any  recompense  but  the 
approval  of  God!  And  any  work  which 
makes  no  appeal  to  selfishness,  and  of- 
fers no  return  save  in  the  expansion 
and  enrichment  of  our  own  spiritual 
nature,  as  therefore  most  closely  related 
to  our  Christian  growth  I 

The  great  object  of  a  true  giving  is  to 
devfhp  this  unselfishness;  not  because 
God  or  His  poor  need  our  help,  but  be- 
cause we  veed  the  discipline  of  giving. 
Hence  "the  poor  are  always  with  us, 
that  whensoever  we  will  we  may  do 
them  good."  And  hence,  also,  the  com- 
mand of  secrecy,  lest  we  look  for  the 
compensation  of  human  applause. 

PAKT  IL 

XIBSIONABT  TSXT8,  THEMES  AND  THOUGHTS. 

Sliallesbiiry  says:  One  city  mission- 
ary is  worth  a  hundred  police,  as  a 
moral  force  in  society.  The  French 
Government  says  to  MoAll  that  his  mis- 
sion stations  have  proved  better  than 
police  stations  in  preserving  order. 
Everywhere,  missions  are  the  best  friend 
to  good  government,  the  best  corrective 
of  misrule  and  anarchy. 


A  seren-fold  argrnnicnt  for  mis- 
sions: 

1.  A  missionary  Gospel,  It  teaches 
all  men  are  lost  and  need  salvation,  and 
the  offer  is  universal. 

2.  A  missionary  Spirit,  Nothing  else 
marks  such  a  high  type  of  piety  and 
consecration,  in  disciples. 

3.  A  missionary  .History.  The  highest 
civilization  has  sprung  from,  and  is 
linked  with,  Christianity. 

4.  A  missionary  Progress,  However 
slow,  a  gradual  and  sure  moulding  of 
personal  and  social  life. 

6.  A  missionary  Purpose,  To  carry 
the  good  news  to  every  land  and  to  every 
creature. 

6.  A  missionary  Prophecy.  That  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  are  to  become 
the  kingdoms  of  Cbrist. 

7.  A  missionary  Prtsence,  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world. 

The  Tarions  languages  and  dialects 

have  been  thus  classified:  In  Asia,  987; 
in  Europe,  587;  in  Africa,  300;  in  Amer- 
ica, 1,664;  total,  3.538. 

€k»d  speciaUy  calls  Christian  women 

to  foster  the  missionary  spirit.  1.  As 
numerically  in  the  majority  in  the 
Church.  2.  As  the  real  creators  of  pub- 
lic sentiment.  3.  As  representing  the 
class  most  needing  the  Gospel  in  for- 
eign lands.  4.  As  the  only  practical 
missionaries  to  women  abroad.  5.  As 
rocking  the  cradle  of  the  world's  future 
missionaries. 

The  Internal  Berenne  tax  on  tobac- 
co, in  New  York  alone,  in  1879,  was 
over  $7,000,000,  while  the  whole  Chris- 
tian Church  gathered  only  6,000,- 
000  to  evangelize  the  world.  Bev.  F. 
T.  Bayley  says,  **a  deified  appetite" 
thus  practically  outranks  a  **  crucified 
Christ.** 

A  coDector  handed  me  the  following 
report  of  a  collection  at  a  monthly 
concert  where  600  people  were  present: 
2  dollars,  1  half-dollar,  17  quarter-dol- 
lars, 27  dimes,  66  half-dimes,  11  three 
cent  pieces,  3  two  cent  pieces,  and  288 
pennies  f  ! 

Dr.  J«  B.  AngelL  who  went  on  a 
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special  mission  to  China,  says  the  great- 
est trial  of  missionaries  to  the  hea- 
then is  the  tremendous  pressnre  of  hea- 
then life,  almost  forcing  their  own  life 
ont,  and  in  the  isolation  of  the  Interior 
begetting  mental  aberration. 

The  Morayians  are  models  of  mis- 
sionary sacrifice  and  heroism.  Small  as 
their  numbers  are  (13,000)  they  hare  17 
mission  fields,  323  missionaries,  with 
1,500  native  assistants,  and  over  80,000 
converts  nnder  instruction; 216  mission 
schools,  with  283  teachers  and  17,000 
pupils.  It  costs,  to  carry  on  this  work, 
$250,000  annually.  This  money  is  not 
oU  j^ven  &y  ihm^  but  the  example  of  their 
liberality  has  stirred  up  liberal  minded 
disciples  to  aid  them  by  their  contribu- 
tions. Yet  out  of  their  poverty  they 
do  give  an  average  of  $5.19  a  member  I 
nearly  three  times  what  any  other  de- 
nomination gives. 

PART  UL 
Monthly  Bulletin. 

India. — It  is  no  longer  true  no  Mos- 
lem in  India  ever  accepts  Ohristianity. 
A  Moulvie  in  Calcutta  recently  re- 
nounced Mohammedanism,  and  accept- 
ed the  Gospel.  He  shows  great  intelli- 
gence in  regard  to  Christian  doctrines, 
and  has  placed  himself  under  instruc- 
tions for  future  usefulness.  He  has 
been  a  champion  of  Islam  against  Chris- 
tian teachers.  Another  converted  Moul- 
vie, in  Northern  India,  has  been  aband- 
oned by  his  Mohammedan  wife,  and 
subjected  to  bitter  persecution  by  Mos- 
lems. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Clough  reached  Ongole  Oct 
8,  after  an  absence  of  ten  months.  He 
greatly  stirred  the  churches  here  by 
his  appeals. — ^At  the  late  Mission  Jubi- 
lee, at  Lodiana,Furrukhabad  and  Kohla- 
pur  were  also  represented,  and  the  at- 
tendance outran  the  accommodations 
of  the  missionary  homes,  and  resort 
was  had  to  tents;  the  grounds  presented 
the  aspect  of  an  encampment  of  the 
Army  of  the  Lord. 

Afbica. — The  year  1884  was  the  anmts 
tnira6i/t«  for  the  Dark  Continent.  The 
International  Conference  at  Berlin  em- 
braced fifteen  great  powers,  Protestant, 
Papal,  and  Mohammedan  :  the  United 


States,  Britain,  Germany,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Holland,  Bussla,  Swe- 
den, Norway,  and  even  Turkey.  A 
century  of  political  action  has  done  less 
for  Africa  than  these  few  weeks  of  the 
closing  year.  On  Dec  2,  was  adopted  a 
platform  of  free  trade  and  free  inter- 
course in  the  basin  of  the  Congo;  en- 
terprises, scientific,  philanthropic  and 
religious,  are  to  be  encouraged,  and  the 
native  races  to  be  protected  in  all  their 
rights:  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  sup- 
pressed. Civil  and  religious  freedom 
is  guaranteed. 

Chima.— At  Swatow,  English  Presby- 
terians have  been  giving  medical  aid  to 
lepers,  and  a  rich  harvest  has  been 
reaped  from  the  seed  sown.  One  leper, 
finding  the  Great  Physician  of  souls, 
bore  the  Gospel  message  into  the  dis- 
tant interior  as  its  pioneer  missionary  I 
A  score  of  converts  in  parts  where 
Christ  had  never  been  named  before, 
were  found  there  waiting  for  baptism 
when  the  missionary  came. — The  firm- 
ness shown  by  native  converts  in  Can- 
ton, etc.,  in  the  late  persecutions,  is  a 
proof  of  their  sincerity  and  of  the  ster- 
ling stuff  they  are  made  of. — ^The  Chi- 
nese are  the  Yankees  of  the  Orient,  and 
they  swarm  in  every  direction.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  stated  that  the  Chinese 
adults  outnumber  the  Hawaiian  adult 
males,  and  in  the  Hawaiian  group  al- 
ready they  have  several  Christian 
churches. — Dr.  Angell  says  trade  cannot 
be  carried  on  by  foreigners  only  at  19 
open  ports;  but  the  Bible  can  be  carried 
anywhere.  Every  Chinaman  has  three 
religions:  Tauism,  Buddhism  and  Con- 
fucianism. They  are  very  proud  of  their 
own  system,  and  very  hostile  to  foreign 
notions,  but  their  antagonism  is  not  tdU 
gious.  Woman  is  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition and  needs  toomsfi  miMumaries  and 
women  phygietarw. 

Japan.— Be V.  Dr.  Hepburn,  of  the 
Presbyterian  mission,  doubts  whether 
a  missionary  will  be  needed  in  that 
country  fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence. 
He  says,  **  If  all  the  foreign  mission- 
aries were  expelled  to-morrow,  the  work 
would  be  carried  on  by  the  natives.** 
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A  band  of  gradaates  of  the  Osaka 
Theological  school,  appeal  through  Mr. 
'Neosima  to  American  Christians,  to  en- 
ter the  open  door  presented  for  the  gos- 
pel in  Japan,  to  multiply  missionary  re- 
cruits and  training-schools  for  youth; 
and  they  declare  that  so  great  are  the 
changes  in  that  land,  that  "about  the 
only  thing  that  remains  as  it  was  is  the 
wstural  scenery."  In  one  district,  since 
1873,  71  Buddhist  temples,  have  been 
abandoned  to  secular  uses;  and  since 
1871,  700  in  the  whole  empire. 

CoRSA. — ^Dr.  H.  N.  Allen  is  already 
widely  useful  as  a  medical  missionary; 
the  faith  of  the  people  in  him  embold- 
ened him  to  stay  in  Seoul  when  other 
foreigners  felt  it  necessary  to  withdraw, 
during  the  late  outbreak. 

BoMANisM — ^In  the  college  at  Bome 
«re  81  foreign  cardinals  and  82  Italian 
ones.  If  the  number  of  foreign  ones 
should  be  increased,  would  the  next 
Pope  be  an  Italian  ?  is  the  question  they 
are  discussing,  now  that  there  are  new 
cardinals  to  be  appointed. 

It  is  reported  that  a  <*  Temporal  Pow- 
-er  League  *'  has  been  formed  at  Bome, 
in  order  to  establish  committees 
throughout  the  world,  to  advocate  in 
the  press  and  from  the  pulpit,  the  res- 
toration of  the  temporal  power  and  do- 
mains of  the  Pope. 

Stbza.— Presbyterian  missions,  now 
in  their  63d  year,  recently  kept  their 
half  century  Annual  Meeting,  some 
thirteen  years  having  elapsed  before 
the  annual  gatherings  first  began.  The 
Turkish  power  is  growing  more  hos- 
tile, and  the  crisis  of  conflict  seems 
{(radually  approaching,  The  authori- 
ties put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  build- 
ing, and  are  scheming  to  close  the 
schools  and  press ;  they  hint  that  the 
mission  buildings  are  designedly  lo- 
cated on  commanding  sites,  and  built 
in  such  fashion  as  to  be  easily  turned 
into  fortresses  in  case  of  war. 

Nsw  Hebsidss. — Bey.  Mr.  Inglis, 
twenty-five  years  a  missionary,  says: 
When  I  went  to  Aneitynm  there  was 
not  a  widow  on  the  island,  not  even  a 
fiame  for  a  widow,  for  the  law  doomed 
«Tery  woman,  on  the  death  of  her  hus- 


band, to  be  strangled,  and  her  body 
thrown  into  the  sea  with  his.  Now  not 
only  has  this  horrible  practice  disap- 
peared under  the  influence  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, but  the  whole  of  this  island 
and  another  have  become  Ohristian. 


BEVIVAL  HETBODS. 
By  J.  O.  Psoic,  D.D.,  Nkw  Hatxn,  Or. 

The  editor  asks  for  an  article  on  the 
above  subject.  It  is  limited  to  a  brief 
space.  Hence  it  must  be  only  tentative. 
Again,  I  assume  that  what  is  wanted  is 
my  otcn  methods.  I  could  portray  ideal 
theories,  but  they  would  remain,  as 
those  of  many  others,  mere  paper 
theories.  For  twenty-flve  years  I  have 
been  learning  by  experience  some 
methods  which  have  been  honored  of 
God.  He  has  left  me  no  year  without 
a  revival,  more  or  less  extensive ;  sev- 
eral thousands  have  been  hopefully 
converted  in  that  period,  in  the  East, 
the  West,  the  South,  and  the  Middle 
States  ;  and  yet  I  am  learning  every  day 
how  little  I  know.  I  am  writing  this 
article  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  might- 
iest revivals  that  has  visited  this  classic 
city,  in  the  memory  of  this  generation. 
Hundreds  have  come  to  Christ  But  I 
don't  see  any  less  to  learn. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning.  There 
are  some  things  more  fundamental  and 
vital  than  any  or  all  methods.  They 
are  convictions, 

1.  The  conviction  that  to  save  souls 
is  our  supreme  business.  Making  pol- 
ished sermons,  cultivating  literary 
tastes,  studying  theological  lore,  seek- 
ing wide  ranges  of  scholarship,  are  fas- 
cinating and  alluring,  but  they  must  be 
held  in  abeyance  to  the  one  great  work 
of  saving  men  for  whom  Ohrist  died. 
Until  a  minister  will  put  his  best 
thought,  hardest  work,  and  highest 
ambition  into  the  work  of  saving  dying 
men,  he  will  make  an  indifferent  soul- 
winner.  Until  he  flings  sermons,  repu- 
tation, popularity,  in  short,  sdf,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cross,  in  one  over  mastering 
passion  for  souls,  no  methods  will  avail 
much.  Look  on  the  facts.  Churches 
going  on  from  year  to  year  with  just 
about  the  same  number  of  members. 
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gaining  aboat  enough  to  fill  the  gaps 
by  death,  while  thousands  are  going 
down  to  hell,  and  no  earnest  determined 
efforts  to  save  them  are  made.  If  such 
churches  are  not  selfish,  barren,  heart- 
less traresties  on  OTangelioal  Christi- 
anity, then  Paul  was  a  fanatic,  and  the 
New  Testament  is  a  delusion.  Main- 
taining a  genteel  Sunday  club  for  aria- 
tocratio  self-satisfied  saints  (who  are 
often  mere  baptized  worldlings,  mas- 
querading in  the  sacred  name  of  holi- 
ness) is  a  burlesque  on  the  religion  of 
Jesus.  Would  Ghrist,  reyisiting  our 
planet,  cater  to  the  complacent  right- 
eous in  our  churches,  or  ssefe  sismers  t 
Ministers  must  throb  with  the  convic- 
tion that  saving  souls  is  their  supreme 
work,  before  methods  are  essential.  A 
poor  method  vigorously  pursued,  avails 
more  than  the  best  method  weakly  fol- 
lowed. Yet  the  aforesaid  conviction 
and  the  method  will  be  found. 

2.  The  conviction  that  to  save  souls 
they  must  first  be  converted.  Truism? 
To  be  sure.  But  it  is  not  evidently  a 
deep  conviction.  Much  more  work 
seems  to  be  expended  on  the  members 
in  the  church.  To  what  avail  ?  Only 
to  produce  over-fed,  somnolent,  gouty 
Christians.  Tear  after  year,  they  bear 
<*  nothing  but  leaves."  Not  a  soul 
brought  to  Christ  by  them.  Half  of 
them  have  a  name  to  live,  but  are  dead. 
The  way  to  edify  Christians  is  not  in 
their  devouring  many  excellent  ser- 
mons, but  in  impelling  them  to  go  to 
work  to  save  somebody  else.  Nothing 
builds  up  the  members  like  direct  in- 
tense labor  for  souls.  It  is  not  the 
ninety  and  nine  in  the  fold,  but  the  one 
lost  soul  that  Christ  says  is  the  supreme 
concern.  He  teaches  that  we  are  to 
**  leave"  those  in  the  fold  and  seek  the 
perishing.  They  must  be  converted. 
Belatively  too  much  is  done  for  the 
church,  and  too  little  for  sinners. 

3.  The  conviction  that  Gk>d  is  ready 
to  send  a  revival  at  all  times.  The  old 
theories  of  periods,  set  times,  and  fav- 
ored seasons,  are  exploded.  God  is  as 
willing  to  save  souls  at  one  time  as 
another.  He  is  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever  the  same.     Whenever  w^  use 


the  appointed  and  approved  means.  He 
will  bless.  Not  for  twenty-five  years^ 
in  eight  different  cities,  in  the  four 
sections  of  our  land,  has  He  failed  ta 
revive  His  work  in  any  one  year  of  my 
ministry.  I  expect  it  and  work  for  it. 
It  always  comes.  I  teach  the  church 
to  expect  it. 

Now,  with  these  and  other  convic- 
tions impelling  to  the  work,  we  turn 
to  the  question  of 

MXTHOOS. 

First  Select  by  indications  in  the 
condition  of  the  church  or  by  convic- 
tions borne  in  on  the  pastor,  or  by  god- 
ly judgment,  the  most  favorable  season 
for  special  meetings.  Usually  I  have 
found  the  opening  of  the  new  year  and 
the  week  of  prayer  the  most  desirable. 

SeoomL  Having  decided  on  the  set 
time,  clear  the  decks  for  action.  Plan 
for  the  opening  of  the  work.  See  that 
no  concerts,  lectures,  fairs,  nor  other 
distractions  are  admitted  for  this  peri- 
od. Suspend  all  young  people's  asso- 
ciations, lyceums  and  literary  societies 
for  the  time.  Give  the  revival  the  right 
of  way.    Give  notice  of  all  this. 

TTttrti  I  have  no  evangelist  or  help- 
ers, but  the  local  church.  The  pastor 
and  his  church,  toUh  Ood,  are  sufficient 
If  they  beliew  this,  they  will  have  th» 
victory.  If  they  have  not  this  faith,  all 
is  vain. 

Fburth,  Let  the  pastor  lead  the  move- 
ment with  inspiration  and  courage.  'If 
he  is  aflame  with  zeal  and  confidence, 
the  members  will  take  fire  and  bum 
with  his  spirit.  Let  him  be  sure  that 
*<  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  him» 
for  he  hath  annointed  me,"  and  then 
they  will  follow  him,  as  their  pillar  of 
cloud  and  fire.  He  will  tell  his  dis- 
couragements to  Gk>d,  and  his  hopes  to 
the  people.  Do  not  scold  them,  but 
electrify  them  with  holy  confidence  in 
God.  Appear  on  the  field  as  a  general,, 
confident  of  his  cause  and  of  his  men. 
Inspire  the  Church  with  courage  and 
faith. 

Fifth,  Employ  the  members  in  the  re- 
vival. Do  not  wait  for  the  ideal  condi^ 
tion,  when  all  shall  have  the  armor  on 
for  the  battle.    Begin  with  the  faithful^ 
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the  *<  old  gTiard,"  and  yon  will  master 
more.  A  reyiTal  comprises  both  the 
quickening  of  the  Chnroh,  and  the  oon- 
yersion  of  sinners.  The  best  way  to 
get  the  Church  quickened  is  to  give 
them  something  to  do.  They  will  soon 
find  oat  where  they  are  spiritually,  and 
begin  to  seek  the  annoiuting  of  the 
Spirit.  Get  them  to  praying  for 
a  revival,  and  they  will  get  revival. 
Get  them  to  speaking,  and  the  un- 
faithful will  soon  be  confessing  their 
sins  and  barrenness.  Urge  them  to 
talk  with  sinners,  and  they  will  soon 
feel  their  need  of  more  grace.  The 
Holy  Spirit  and  conscience  are  always  at 
your  side.  Aim  all  arrows  at  the  con- 
science. At  the  same  time,  instruct 
them  in  methods  of  work  for  Christ. 
They  feel  awkward.  Drill  them.  Set 
them  on  picket  duty,  to  speak  to 
strangers,  to  seek  out  the  wandering, 
to  talk  with  their  families.  Pro- 
dace  a  conviction  of  personal  respon- 
sibility. 

^aAK  Seek  at  once  the  conversion  of 
sinners.  A  few  souls  converted  inten- 
sifies the  flame  of  revival.  Seek  out 
those  most  easily  to  be  reached  first. 
They  are  the  tinder  to  kindle  the  fire. 
Nothing  arouses  the  church  like  the  actu- 
al conversion  of  sinners.  There  are  al- 
ways some  who  can  be  reached  quickly, 
by  seeking  them  out,  in  every  parish. 
These  first  fruits  thrill  with  joy  and 
hope,  and  zeal,  the  church,  and  tend  to 
awaken  seriousness  in  sinners. 

Sevenih,  Preach  directly  at  the  con- 
science. Sinners  know  their  duty.  The 
Spirit  convinces  them  of  their  condition. 
Fireaching  should  be  aimed  at  the  con- 
science and  will  to  induce  decision. 
The  first  and  imperative  point  to  be 
reached,  is  unconditional  surrender  to 
God.  Motives  urged  should  be  scrip- 
tural and  pungent  The  word  of  God  is 
the  chief  instrument.  But  this  preach- 
ing must  be  red-hot ;  searching  and 
simple  ;  pressing  on  the  conscience  as 
the  dentist's  instrument  on  the  nerve. 
Penitential  pain  should  follow  the 
preaching.  Not  elaborate  sermons,  but 
short,  sharp,  searching  exhortations  are 
most  effective.  During  the  revival  meet- 


ings tbe  preacher  must  forget  his  repu* 
tation  for  preaching. 

Mghih.  Vary  the  services  night  hj 
night.  Largely  use  the  members  in 
prayer  and  speaking.  Get  them  to  tell 
sinners  what  led  them  to  Christ,  what 
they  did  to  find  peace,  what  evidence 
they  had  of  conversion.  It  is  surpris- 
ing what  interest  this  has  to  the  uncon- 
verted but  awakened  ones. 

Ninth.  Continuous  services  are  better 
than  occasional  meetings.  Night  after 
night  press  the  battle.  Hard  work  ?  I 
guess  it  is !  It  is  not  the  sortie,  but  the 
seige  that  conquers.  Persistence  la 
power.    Pluck  wins. 

Tenth,  Insist  upon  open  confession. 
Christ  allows  no  secret  disciples.  In. 
some  form  demand  that  the  surrender 
to  Him  shall  be  open  commitment 

Eleventh,  The  greatest  means  of  pror 
moting  the  revival  is  in  private  personal 
persuasion  of  sinners.  I  know  whereof 
I  affirm.  There  is,  no  method  that  is  so 
effective  as  face  to  face  appeal  to  the 
unconverted.  I  always  spend  the  day 
in  visiting  and  pleading  with  sinners, 
and  the  effect  is  seen  at  night  in  the 
presence  of  penitents  seeking  Christ, 

Twelfth.  Urge  the  church  to  this  per- 
sonal labor  with  the  unsaved.  It  inten- 
sifies them  and  strikes  the  sinner  a  tell- 
ing blow. 

The  above  points,  skeletonize  some  of 
the  methods  which  I  have  found  royally 
effective.  Limited  in  space,  I  could 
only  hint,  not  unfold  them. 


TES  FBAISS  SEBVICE. 

No.  n. 

By  Chab.  S.  Bobinson,  D.D.,  New  Yobs. 
It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  fashion  of  an  actual  assembly  in 
these  sketches  ;  once  we  have  been  over 
that  in  order  to  make  a  suggestion  con- 
cerning one  of  the  ways  in  which  a 
praise-meeting  might  be  conducted.  It 
will  be  better  to  leave  forms  to  tbe  in- 
genuity and  taste  of  each  pastor,  and 
give  our  time  and  space  here  to  anno* 
tations  upon  tbe  hymns. 

On  the  Tuesday  before  his  death,  Mr* 
Thomas  Bywater  Smithies— the  genial- 
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heurted  editor  of  the  BriH^  Workman 
for  80  many  yearn,  known  all  oyer  the 
habitable  globe  for  his  works  of  kind- 
ness and  philanthropy — while  quietly 
resting  and  apparently  asleep,  snddenly 
broke  the  silence  of  his  chamber  by  re- 
peating in  a  firm  andjoyons  tone  the 
Terse  : 

"  IV»th«r  of  m«rciM  I  in  Thy  Woid 

What  endleM  glory  «hinM  I 
For  erer  be  Thy  luune  adored 

For  fbeee  oeleetUl  linee.** 
This  is  the  opening  stanza  of  a  hymn 
containing  twelve  verses,  from  which  in 
onr  modem  collections  seven  are  nsn- 
ally  omitted.  The  original  poem  was 
written  by  Miss  Anne  Steele,  of  Brongh- 
ton,  Hants,  in  England.  She  was  the 
danghter  of  a  clergyman  of  much  piety 
and  force,  who  ministered  without  sala- 
ry or  stipend  to  a  Baptist  congregation 
for  sixty  years  in  succession,  in  that 
Tillage  where  she  was  bom  and  lived 
all  her  life.  What  Isaac  Watts  was  on 
the  one  side,  Miss  Anne  Steele  was  on 
the  other ;  differing  in  sex,  but  both  nn- 
married,  they  sang  the  sweetest  songs 
of  praise  and  experience  for  the  Chris- 
tian home,  and  gave  to  the  ohnroh  of 
Christ  some  of  the  noblest  lyrics  for 
divine  services  in  the  sanetnary.  And 
they  lived  tranqnlUy  in  the  Sonth  of 
England,  only  fifteen  miles  apart.  This 
devont  and  spiritaally-minded  woman 
became  a  member  of  herfatber'schnrch 
when  she  was  only  fourteen  years  old, 
and  for  all  the  rest  of  her  life  she  was 
the  faithful  associate  and  worker  with 
him  in  everything  that  was  for  the 
glory  of  the  Master  whom  he  loved.  In 
her  early  life,  she  was  betrothed  to  a 
gentleman  named  Ellsworth ;  bnt  on 
the  day  previous  to  their  expected  wed- 
ding he  was  suddenly  drowned.  Her 
heart  was  almost  broken;  she  remained 
true  to  his  memory;  and  for  all  the 
long  subdued  years  afterwards,  she 
epent  the  little  strength  she  possessed 
in  doing  affectionate  and  generous 
deeds  of  good  among  the  neighbors 
with  whom  she  was  thrown.  She  wrote 
many  hymns,  some  of  which  are  among 
the  most  prized  by  God's  people  of 
every  name.  Her  health  was  always 
feeble  ;  her  spirit  was  pensive,  but  not 


sad;  aspiring,  but  never  exdted ;  for 
many  seasons  a  great  sufferer,  she  sang 
for  the  churches  some  of  their  most 
cheering  songs ;  then  in  full  £uth  died 
at  the  last  in  1778,  aged  sixty-one. 

«« Abide  with  me :  tmX  fiiUe  the  eventide.'' 
This  hymn,  now  grown  to  be  dear  all 
the  world  over,  was  given  to  the  Chris- 
tian public  in  the  year  1847.  It  was 
written  by  theBev.  Henry  FrandsLyte, 
a  dergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
then  traveling  for  his  health,  and  in  the 
final  stages  of  his  disease.  His  home 
was  in  Lower  Brixton,  in  the  midst  of 
a  community  of  sailors  and  fishermen, 
who  were  generally  kind  and  attentive 
to  him,  but  had  little  or  no  education 
or  cultivation  of  life.  Indeed,  from 
reading  his  biography,  one  would  be 
led  to  say  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
oyer  been  happily  settled  in  his  minis- 
try. He  was  bom  of  gentle  blood  at 
Kelso,  in  Scotland;  but  his  fortune  was 
scanty,  and  he  had  a  severe  struggle  to 
obtain  his  education.  Giving  up  his 
early  purpose  to  study  medicine,  he 
took  orders  as  a  preacher ;  and  though 
during  his  academic  studies  his  schol- 
arship was  quite  promising,  he  imme- 
diately fell  into  what  he  himself  called 
"a  dreary  Irish  curacy."  His  life  was 
filled  with  disappointments  and  afflic- 
tions. His  ambitions  were  crossed,  his 
affections  were  betrayed,  his  health 
failed.  He  died  in  his  fifty-fourth  year, 
and  was  buried  away  from  home  in  the 
cemetery  at  Nice,  on  his  way  to  Bome, 
where  he  had  hoped  to  find  more  help- 
ful rest  and  more  soothing  air  than  that 
of  his  seashore  parish  in  England.  The 
incidents  connected  with  the  compo- 
sition of  this,  his  last  poetic  utterance, 
are  singularly  pathetic.  Before  leaving 
for  the  south,  he  girded  himself  up  for 
the  administration  of  one  more  com- 
munion service,  although  in  strength, 
as  he  wrote,  he  was  ''scarcely  able  to 
crawl."  The  finid  words  of  his  address 
at  the  table  have  been  preserved :  "  Oh, 
brethren,"  said  he,  "I  can  speak  feel- 
ingly and  experimentally  on  this  point ; 
and  I  stand  before  you  seasonably  to- 
day, as  alive  from  the  dead,  if  I  may 
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hope  to  imprefls  it  upon  yon,  and  in- 
duce yon  to  prepare  for  that  solemn 
hour  which  mnst  come  to  all,  by  a  timely 
appreciation  of,  and  a  dependence  on, 
the  death  of  Ohrist"  Then  he  gare 
his  farewell  to  the  members  of  his 
ilock,  and  retired  to  his  chamber.  As 
the  evening  of  the  Sabbath  day  gathered 
its  shadows,  he  came  forth  wearily,  and 
laid  in  the  hand  of  one  of  his  relatives 
this  hymn  of  eight  stanzan,  together 
with  some  music  set  to  it, which  he  had 
himself  prepared.  The  tune  has  per- 
ished, but  the  hymn  is  immortaL 

"  Jmos,  I  mj  oroM  have  taken.'* 
Nearly  half  a  centnry  ago,  Professor 
Wilson,  in  his  Nodtts  Ambrosiance,  qT' 
claimed  :  "  Have  you  seen  a  little  vol- 
tmie  entitled  *  Tales  in  Verse,'  by  the 
Bev.  Henry  Francis  Lyte,  which  seems 
to  have  reached  a  second  edition  ?  Now 
that  is  the  right  kind  of  religions 
poetry."  It  is  evident  that  the  critic 
had  a  foresight  of  the  merit  which  *the 
chnrch  would  recognize  before  long. 
This  obscure  country  rector  was  to  be- 
come famous  among  the  singing  chil- 
dren of  God.  The  fine  poem  arrested 
so  much  attention  at  once,  that  for 
many  years  it  was  credited  in  all  the 
American  collections  to  Sir  Robert 
Orant ;  for  nobody  knew  even  the  name 
of  this  modest  curate,  who  was  divid- 
ing his  time  with  working  out  unwel- 
come parochial  tasks  and  teaching 
African  freedmen,  just  liberated  from 
slavery,  so  that  they  might  go  as 
catechists  and  schoolmasters  to  Sierra 
Leone.    In  1829  the  familiar  piece  of 


poetry  appeared  in  the  Home  Mission- 
ary Magazine,  its  general  form  being 
the  same  as  now,  with  six  double 
stanzas.  But  it  must  have  been  com- 
posed several  years  earlier  than  this. 
It  has  a  living  connection  with  the  most 
interesting  fact  that  up  to  1818  he  was 
not  a  truly  converted  man.  He  was 
preaching  a  gospel  which  experiment- 
ally he  did  not  understand.  This  he 
did  not  suspect,  till,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, he  was  sent  for  by  a  brother  cler- 
gyman, who  was  dying  and  needed 
counsel.  Then  he  found  that  Ue  knew 
no  more  than  this  unfortunate  neigh- 
bor about  the  way  of  salvation  by  a 
crucified  Bedeemer.  They  were  both 
frightened  and  subdued.  Together 
they  commenced  an  eager  and  anxious 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  turn 
each  was  soon  changed  by  the  Spirit  of 
divine  grace  in  the  whole  temper  of 
his  mind  and  life.  From  this  moment 
the  author  of  the  hymn  began  a  career 
of  thorough  devotion.  It  is  evident 
that  these  verses  were  inspired  by  the 
one  great  text  of  the  New  Testament : 
*'  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his 
cross  daily,  and  follow  me."  Often  in 
the  American  manuals  the  last  two 
stanzas  are  used  as  a  hymn  by  them- 
selves, commencing  "Enow,  my  soul, 
thy  full  salvation."  The  sentiment  of  the 
poetry  changes  rapidly  from  surrender 
to  triumph.  And  it  is  well  to  know, 
and  sometimes  to  call  to  mind,  that  the 
last  glorious  words  of  this  troubled 
man,  who  sang  almost  till  breath  failed 
him,  were  just  these  :  "Peace— joy." 


FBEACEEBS  EZCBANaXKa  VIEWS. 

He  Mean  but  half  who  kean  one  poHy  onJjf.—EssoHTLUS. 


ni0  Ohurch  and  the  Children. 

Let  me  commend  to  the  consideration 

of  all   pastors  the   following  extracts 

about  the  relation  of  the  pastor  and  the 

Church  to  the  children: 

A  Ohrlsi-loving  paator  will  be  always  a  child- 
loYing  pastor.  The  real  victory  over  a  yotmg 
heart  ia  a  castle  for  your  life.  Pray  for  the 
yoong.  Pray  with  them  in  language  perfectly 
simple,  in  terms  expressive.  Lay  aside  your 
grandeur,  and  be  yoarselves  little  children  with 
tham.    They  will  ding  to  the  knees  which  have 


bent  with  them  before  the  throne.  Yon  can 
never  have  a  happier  ministry  than  this.  And 
if  yon  are  troly  faithful  in  it,  you  will  get.  in 
the  afTeotion  and  faithfulness  of  the  young  of 
yoor  flock,  a  most  abundant  reward.— iStqaAen  H, 
Tjfng,  St.,  D.D. 

A  child  of  ordinary  capacity  and  destitute  of 
proper^,  but  converted  to  Ood  in  childhood,  is 
frequently  worth  more  to  the  Church  than  ten 
wealthy  men  converted  at  the  noon  of  life.— JZev. 
John  Todd,  D.D. 

It  is  desirable  that  children  should  be  received 
into  the  Church  when  we  see  them  from  day  to 
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day  seeking  to  come  into  the  ways  of  the  Lord. 
In  my  h*l£-century  of  experience,  children  taken 
Into  the  chnrch  at  eight  and  ten  ycare  have  done 
better  than  those  who  entered  as  adults. — Bxn, 
Henry  Ward  Beeeher. 

A  child  who  does  not  want  to  go  to  chnrch  ia 
permitted  to  stay  at  home  without  any  good  rea- 
son. He  "does  not  want  to  go."  he  '  does  not 
see  the  use,"  he  "Will  not  go."  And  so  parents 
allow  their  children  to  do  as  they  please.  Mot. 
Indeed,  in  reference  to  the  pablic  school  are  they 
permitted  to  choose  for  themselves.  To  that 
they  muH  go,  whether  they  wish  to  or  not :  and 
so  they  go.  Parents  are  not  aflraid  to  prejudice 
their  children  in  regard  to  secular  studies,  but 
when  the  attendance  at  preaching  is  in  question 
there  is  no  parental  authority— or.  at  least,  there 
is  the  largest  degree  of  laxity.  Now  I  assert, 
that  parent*  are  retpmuible  for  the  aJbtenoe  qf  the 
children  frmn  the  pewe  on  Stmday  morning.  I^t  a 
man  resolve  that  his  ftoiily  thail  be  at  church, 
and  they  will  be  there. 

It  is  not  merely  authority  thai  is  needed  at 
home,  but  an  appeal  to  the  child's  conscience. 
Let  a  boy  express  disinclination  to  attend  ser- 
Tioe:  show  him  that  he  owes  all  that  he  has  to 
his  heavenly  Father;  show  him  the  propriety  of 
keepingupt^epublic  recognition  of  Qod;  show 
him  the  divine  commands  that  call  us  to  the 
house  of  Ood.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one 
hundred  the  boy  will  see  the  duty  in  a  clear 
light,  and  his  conscience  will  take  him  to  the 
sanctuary. 

The  pulpU  itself  is  not  without  fault  Do  our 
ministers  always  make  the  service  of  the  church 
interesting  and  instructive  to  the  children  f  Do 
they  preach  so  that  plain,  unlettered  men  and 
little  children  can  understand  what  they  have  to 
say  ?  Do  the  pastors  of  our  churches  in  their 
casual  intercourse  with  the  children  urge  them 
personally  to  come?  Do  the  pulpits  ring  with 
pleadings  and  expostulations  with  parents  as  to 
their  duties  in  the  premises  ?  Do  ministers  visit 
from  house  to  house  in  this  interest  ?  And  do  the 
children  of  our  ministers  go  to  church  by  the  au- 
thority of  their  parents  7—Jiev,  J.  H.  Vincent,  D,D, 

I  devote  as  much  time  and  labor  to  my  chil- 
dren's sermons  as  to  those  prepared  for  the  elder 
people. — Rev,  Si^ard  Newton,  D.D. 

The  reason  why  it  has  come  to  be  a  received 
truth  that  so  few  are  adapted  to  talk  with  chil- 
dren, is  because  so  few  take  the  time  and  thought 
necessary  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  work. 
Then,  after  thorough  preparation  they  must  put 
themselves  in  sympathy  with  their  youthful 
hearers,  and  should  aim  rather  to  talk  to  them 
than  address  them. — Rev.  Alfred  Cookman. 

We  should  get  at  the  children  as  soon  as  we 
can.  The  devil  begins  early  enough;  if  possible, 
let  us  steal  a  march  upon  him.-RouOand  HiU, 

I  hope  that  the  above  extracts  may  be 
as  suggestive  to  other  clergymen  as  they 
have  been  to  me. 

New  York,     Child-lovino  Pastob. 


"Wo  Spend  oar  Tears  as  aTale  Uiatis 

Told," 

In  the  exposition  of  this  text  in  the 
Jan.  HoiOLETicRsviBw  (p.  76),  you  say, 
*'  Oar  version  renders  it  as  a  tale  that 
is  told  " — t.  e.  '*  An  idle  story  that  is 
told  for  a  moment's  amusement  and 
is  then  forgotten.'*  You  note,  however, 
that  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles  it  is 
as  a  '<  meditation.'*  Some  render  it  as  a 
**  thought,'*  the  most  rapid  of  all  things; 
others  as  a  "sigh,**  that  escapes  from 
us  and  vanishes." 

Now  is  either  one  of  these  renderings 
the  true  one  ?  I  think  not.  Does  not 
the  word  "tale**  here  have  the  same 
meaning  as  in  the  expression,  '*th» 
toie  of  bricks?*'  (Ex.  viii;  8.  18.) 

Webster  gives  as  the  second  defini- 
tion of  *<  toZe  ** :  A  number  told  or 
counted  off ;  a  reckoning  by  count;  an 
enumeration;  a  count  in  distinction 
from  measure  or  weight;  a  number 
reckoned  or  stated."  He  also  gives  the 
following  illustrations  of  its  use : 

"The  ignorant  who  measure  by  tale,  not  by 
weighk"    Hooker. 

"And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale." 
(i.  e.  Counts  his  flock.)    Milton, 

"  In  packing  they  keep  a  just  tale  of  the  num- 
ber."   Carew. 

With  this  definition  in  mind,  the 
passage  under  consideration  means: 
We  pass  the  years  allotted  to  us,  count- 
ing them  off^  one  after  the  other,  until 
the  whole  number  is  completed,  or  un- 
til "the  tale  is  told.** 

Without  criticising  the  translation 
in  our  version,  it  will  be  seen  how  well 
this  turn  of  the  passage  makes  it  har- 
monize with  the  thought  of  the  10th 
verse: — "The  days  of  our  years 
are  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  if  by 
reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore 
years,  yet  is  their  strength,  labor  and 
sorrow;  for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fly 
away.**  Also  with  the  12th  verse  :  "So 
teach  us  to  number** — UU  the  tale  cf— 
"our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our 
hearts  unto  wisdom." 

West  Medford,  Mass.    C.  W.  Wildkbu 


Bow  to  Economise  Time  a&d  Strength. 

In  HoMiLETio  Review  (Jan.  p.  80)» 
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Bev.  W.  F.  Grafts  adTises  young  min- 
isters to  learn  shorthand;  will  yon  state 
1.  Which  is  the  best  system  to  learn  ? 
%  After  writing  one's  sermon  in  short- 
hand ooold  one  read  it  from  the  pulpit, 
if  intelligibly  written,  without  difficulty? 
A.  1.  The  best  system,  on  the  whole, 
isHiinson's.  Text  Book:  **The  Com- 
plete Phonographer."  The  "Phrase 
book"  and  "Dictionary"  are  also 
necessary  for  one  who  learns  without  a 
teacher.  This  system  may  be  **  learned" 
in  twenty  lessons  of  not  less  than  4 
hours  each,  ie.  allowing  a  half  hour 
per  day,  about  7  weeks  will  give  one  a 
speed  of  30  or  40  words  per  minute  on 
ordinary  work.  Practice  of  a  half  hour 
a  day  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks  longer 
ought  to  give  one  a  speed  of  100,  easily. 
Verbatim  reporting  speed  is  140-160. 
This  is  very  difficult  to  attain.  2.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  read  whole  sermons 
in  the  pulpit  from  shorthand.  The  eye 
is  too  closely  confined  to  the  paper,  to 
the  loss  of  anything  like  freedom  in 
delivery.  No  amount  of  "familiarity 
with  the  signs  "  will  do  away  with  this 
objection.  W.  F.  Cbavts. 

"Sobig  Oat  of  Chnrchi''  once  more. 

"  W.  E.  T.'s"  method  (Aug.  H.  M.,  p. 
665)  was  a  good  one,  for  it  was  crowned 
with  success.  Another  plan  was  once 
tried  in  an  "  out-of-the-way"  appoint- 
ment. The  people  had  not  been  edu- 
cated to  "  staying  in  during  meeting;" 
80  the  preacher  told  them  that  at  his 


next  appointment  he  would  arrange  his 
sermon  in  three  parts :  Pivrt  1st,  of 
five  minutes  duration;  Part  2d,  ten 
minutes  duration,  and  Part  3d,  fifteen 
minutes.  So,  at  his  next  monthly  ap- 
pointment, he  preached  for  five  min- 
utes by  the  watch  and  stopped  to  allow 
any  one  who  desired,  to  leave  the 
church.  Then  ten  minutes  more  were 
consumed,  followed  by  a  pause,  after 
announcing  that  he  desired  anyone  who 
could  not  remain  to  go  quietly  out. 
After  this  he  concluded  his  discourse 
in  fifteen  minutes,  and  no  one  left  the 
church  at  either  of  the  pauses. 

M.  £.  U. 


liinisterial  Education. 

I  send  you  the  following  as  a  fitting 
illustration  of  Dr.  Von  Dyke's  theory, 
judging  by  his  article  in  the  February 
BsviBw,  and  as  a  proof  that  "a little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  and 
that  a  self-made  man  needs  something 
more  than  to  be  hewn  out  with  a  broad 
ax.  A  little  hamlet  near  a  theological 
seminary  supports  a  small  chapeL  A 
preacher  holding  forth  there  not  long 
since,  chose  as  his  text,  "  What  is 
man?"  and  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks said  that  some  men  were  self- 
made—  that  he  himself  was  a  self-made 
man — that  desiring  to  learn  the  an- 
cient languages  he  bought  a  Latin  gram- 
mar, and  in  less  than  six  months  he 
was  able  to  read  Homer* s  Hiad  ! 

Gobleskm,  N.  T.  W.  8.  H. 
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Me  that  it  first  in  kit  own  caute  teemetk  hut;  but 

ZTiU: 

Szpository  ?reaching. 

ExposiTOBT  preaching  cannot  be  very 
sharply  defined :  for  every  sermon 
worthy  of  the  name  is  more  or  less  per- 
vaded with  the  Word  of  Qod  and  ex- 
poses the  meaning  of  that  Word.  A 
sermon  is  a  text  unrolled,  a  divine  seed- 
thought  unfolded,  a  tree  whose  roots 
are  in  deep  waters  while  the  dew  lies 
all  bright  on  its  branches.    It  grows  in 


kit  neighbor  oomdh  omd  tearcheUt  Aim.— Pbovxbbs, 
17. 

the  preacher's  mind  like  a  plant  in  the 
earth:  first  the  seed,  then  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in 
the  ear.  To  write  an  essay  upon  some 
subject  which  is  not  discussed  in  the 
Bible,  and  then  to  search  the  Scriptures 
for  a  suitable  mcUo  with  which  to  adorn 
it,  is  not  sermon  making. 

But,  while  all  good  preaching  is  more 
or  less  expository,  expository  preach- 
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ing  (teohnioally  bo  called)  oonsiste  in 
the  selection  of  a  large  text  or  passage 
of  Scripture  and  making  the  whole  dis- 
oonrse  to  consist  in  the  explanation  and 
application  of  the  very  words.    This, 
when  it  is  well  done,  is  the  highest 
style  of  preaching.    It  looks  easy  to  one 
who  has  not  tried  it;  but  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  most  difficult  mode  of  preaching,  re- 
quiring the  most  profound  knowledge 
of  God's  Word,  and  the  highest  skill  in 
the  use  of  clear  and  simple  language. 
But,  difficult  as  it  is,  any  diligent  and 
deTout  student  of  the  Bible  may  attain 
by  practice  to  a  useful  proficiency  in 
this  mode  of  preaching.    Let  the  min- 
ister be  mo^ed  by  a  desire  not  to  show 
his  own  learning  nor  to  astonish  the 
people  by  his  ability  as  a  sermonizer, 
but  simply  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  others  the  meaning  of  a  passage  of 
Scripture  with  which  he  has  first  fed 
and  refreshed  his  own  soul;  and  let  him 
persevere  in  the  attempt,  in  spite  of 
stumbling  and  failures,  and  the  difficul- 
ties will  vanish  after  a  while,  like  mists 
before  the  rising  Hun.  The  parables  and 
miracles  of  our  Lord  and  the  beautiful 
and  frequent  stories  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, furnish  the  best  subjects  for  a  be- 
ginner. 

The  advantages  of  expository  preach- 
ing are  manifold.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  them: 

1.  It  honors  God's  Word:  "By  read- 
ing in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God  dis- 
tinctly and  giving  the  sense,  and  caus- 
ing the  people  to  understand  the  read- 
ing" (Neh.  viii:  8);  and  this,  by  the 
way,  is  the  divine  authority  and  the 
best  definition  of  expository  preaching. 

2.  It  enriches  the  mind  of  the  preacher. 
If  it  is  persevered  in  to)[  years  it  will  so 
fill  him  with  Scripture  thought  and 
illustration  that  he  need  only  turn  the 
faucet  of  his  mouth,  and  the  word  of 
truth  will  flow  out  from  the  fullness  of 
his  heart  like  water  from  a  fountain. 

3.  It  is  the  most  profitable  to  the  peo- 
ple. What  they  most  need  is  instruction 
in  the  truth— not  every  kind  of  truth, 
but  the  truth  God  has  revealed  and  re- 
corded for  their  enlightenment  and  sano- 
tification.    **  Sanctify  them  through  the 


truth:  thy  word  is  truth."    4.  It  wiU 
furnish  an  exhaustless  variety  in  preach- 
ing. It  will  hUf  in  their  turn,  all  classes 
of  hearers,  and  hit  them  without  the 
offence  which  often  comes  from  per- 
sonal preaching.    Hearers  who  will  re- 
sist the  authority  of  the  minister  with- 
out a  •*  thus  saith  the  Lord,"  will  bow 
to  the  authority  of  God*s  Word.    There 
is  no  danger  that  a  preacher  who  is 
'*  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  **  and  skill- 
ful in  their  exposition  will  run  in  a  rut 
or  preach  himself  out    Ministers  who 
take  their  texts  out  of  the  newspapers 
and  fill  up  their  sermons  with  Uieir 
own  speculations,  and  find  it  necessary 
to  move  every  few  years  because  they 
are  themselves  exhausted,  or  because 
the  people  crave  fresh  novelties,  would 
"dwell  among  their  own  people** and 
'*  still  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age,**  if 
they  would  only  labor  from  the  begin- 
ning to  feed  the  flock  out  of  the  crib 
God  has  filled  with  an  everlasting  fall- 
ness. 


Sedariog  All  the  Cormfdl  of  GM. 

No  feature  of  Paul*s  example  comes 
home  to  the  preacher  of  our  day  with 
greater  force,  than  that  which  he  de- 
scribes in  his  address  to  the  Elders  of 
Ephesus,  when  he  says:  '*I  am  pure 
from  the  blood  of  all  men,  for  I  have 
not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the 
counsel  of  God."    The  Bible  is  full  of 
themes  which  are  avoided  and  tabooed 
in  multitudes  of  pulpits.    How  many 
ministers  have  preached  during  a  year 
past  on  the  ainfulntaa  cf  sin,  the  naUir$ 
and  auOiority  qf  OoSs  law,  the  necessHy  cf 
hemg  horn  again,  the  day  of  judgment  or 
the  future  punUhment  of  the   wicked? 
Does  any  one  say  that  these  themes  are 
not  the  Gospel?    Then  neither  Christ 
nor  Paul  confined  himself  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  for  they  certainly  dis- 
coursed on  these  subjects.  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  but  an  exposition  of 
the  Law.  True,  there  is  here  no  thunder, 
nor   lightning,    nor  terrible   voice,  at 
which  the  hearer  trembles.    But  how 
the  clear  light  of  the  Savior's   words 
searches  the  dark  scenes  of  the  human 
heart ;  how  it  puts  to  flight  the  false 
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glosses  by  which  men  have  made  Toid 
the  law  of  God  with  their  traditions ; 
how  it  brings  ont  the  secret  motives  of 
men  and  blackens  them  into  guilt,  show- 
ing us  that  hatred  is  murder,  Inst  adult- 
ery, and  covetonsness  theft  1  The  truth 
is,  that  Sinai  stands  in  the  way  to  Oal- 
yary,  and  we  must  come  to  the  burning 
mountain  of  the  Law  before  we  can 
come  to  the  Gross.  Men  must  be  con- 
Tinced  of  sin  and  of  their  personal  need 
of  salTation,  before  they  will  accept  of 
Christ  as  a  sarior.  If  we  would  preach 
with  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit, 
we  must  make  ourselves  the  Spirit's  in* 
stmments  in  convincing  the  world  of 
sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment 
to  come. 

It  is  easy  to  flatter  men,  to  prophesy 
smooth  things,  to  declare  only  that  part 
of  God's  counsel  which  it  is  pleasant  to 
hear.    But  it  is  not  kofntst  to  do  so,  and 
in  the  long  run  it  is  but  a  cruel  kind- 
ness.   The  very  people  who  are  amused 
and  pleased  with  the  skill  that  plays  on 
the  surface  of  the  Gk>spel,  and  substi- 
tutes sweet  sentiments  for  the  hard  doc- 
trines of  God's  Word,  if  they  were  alive 
to  their  own  interests  would  rise  up  in 
protest  against  it    They  would  say : 
**  We  do  not  want  to  be  flattered  and 
amused  in  the  house  of  God  on  the  Sab- 
bath day.    We  came  here  for  a  better 
purpose.  Tell  us  the  whole  truth.  Show 
tu  our  sins.    Let  us  hear  what  the  law 
aays  to  them  who  are  under  the  law, 
that  we  may  understand  why  we  are 
Bhut  up  to  faith  in  Ohrist    If  we  are 
sick,  let  us  know  the  full  extent  and 
danger  of  our  disease,  that  we  may  see 
our  need  of  the  great  Physician,  and  the 
greatness    of  the  remedy  He  offers." 
This  will  be  the  judgment  of  all  men  in 
the  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
are  revealed.     And  the  minister  must 
anticipate  that  judgment,  if  he  would  be 
like  Paul,  "  pure  from  the  blood  of  all 
men."    It  is  better  to  convince  one  man 
of  sin,  that  he  may  know  also  the  bles- 
sedness of  pardon — ^to  slay  one  soul  by 
the  law,  that  it  may  become  alive  for- 
ever in  Christ—than  to  sing  a  pleasant 
■ong  and  play  skillfully  on  an  instru- 
xoent  for  the  admiration  of  a  multitude. 


It  is  the  primary  object  of  all  preaching 
to  prick  men  in  their  hearts,  that  they 
may  cry  out :  What  must  we  do  to  be 
saved  ?  But  a  sermon  ought  not  to  be 
made  up  exclusively  of  the  exposition  of 
the  Law.  The  remedy  should  alwaya 
accompany  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease. 
The  Law,  with  its  penalty  and  its  pun- 
ishment, is  the  dark  back  ground  on 
which  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God, 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  shines  with 
celestial  brightness. 


A  Sannon  Critidsod. 

''  J.  M."  sends  us  the  plan  of  a  sermon 
for  criticism  from  the  text,  ''Whatso- 
ever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap."  His  theme,  **  Morality  does  not 
save."  We  make  the  foUoixingcriticisma 
and  suggestions : 

1.  We  would  never  have  thought  of 
taking  from  this  text  the  theme,  <<  Mo- 
rality does  not  save." 

2.  We  would  not  be  willing  to  use  the 
word  "morality "'with  M.'s  definition, 
"  A  studious  conformity  of  our  actiona 
to  the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to 
each  other  in  civil  society."  This  givea 
us  no  real  standard  of  moral  judgments. 
What  are  these  relations?  Something 
unsettled,  difltering  in  different  ages, 
civilization  and  communities.  Perhaps 
M.  means  the  relations  which  ought  to 
subsist  between  members  of  society. 
But  who  is  the  judge  of  these  ?  Society 
is  divided  as  to  what  these  laws  of  social 
morality  really  are.  The  conflict  of  to- 
day is  not  solely  between  those  who 
obey  and  those  who  do  not  obey  social 
morality,  but  between  those  who  hold 
radically  antagonistic  views  of  the  prin- 
dples  on  which  society  should  be  built. 
There  is  no  worthy  definition  of  morali- 
ty which  does  not  take  in  the  consensus 
of  the  enlightened  consciences  of  men. 
And  there  can  be  no  definition  of  it 
worthy  of  the  Christian  pulpit  which 
does  not  go  even  higher,  and  take  in  the 
principles  of  right  as  declared  in  the 
Word  of  God.  Indeed,  these  are  now 
commonly  understood  to  be  involved  in 
all  real  morality.  An  openly  unchrist- 
ian deed  would  be  called  an  immoral 
deed  in  almost  any  community  where 
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the  Qospel  is  kDOwn.  Besides,  M/s 
definition  excludes  all  the  private  ac- 
tions of  men  from  the  field  of  morals. 
While  our  lives  are  largely  interwoven 
^ith  the  lives  of  others,  we  are  con- 
stantly conscious  of  an  independent, 
«ven  isolated,  sphere  of  responsibility, 
tIz.  :  to  ourselves.  The  use  of  our  time, 
the  treatment  of  our  bodies,  the  whole 
brood  of  '*  secret  sins,'*  are  certainly  of 
moral  import. 

3.  This  incorrect  definition  of  moral- 
ity leads  M.  into  other  misstatements, 
€.  g.:  '*  Morality  is  confined  to  outward 


acts,*'  a  statement  in  which  even  Pagan 
moralists  would  not  follow  him.  If  we 
are  not  mistaken,  M.  will  find  that  even 
the  unconverted  men  of  his  congrega- 
tion will  mean  something  vastly  higher 
and  better  by  what  they  term  their  mo- 
rality, than  their  preacher  gives  them 
credit  for.  Better  allow  to  moralitv  its 
noblest  significance,  the  answer  of  a 
good  conscience,  the  obedience  of  all 
laws  of  right;  and  then  preach  the  Bible 
doctrine  that  no  man  is  really  perfectly 
moral ;  **  there  is  not  one  that  doeth 
good ;  no,  not  one." 


EI27TS  iT  THE  HSAKIKa  OF  TEZT3. 

Owr  ideat  Uhe  pictures,  art  made  up  of  ligkiM  aiA  AadowM.^Joxmmxr. 


Chxistian  Culture. 

Six  Kinds  of  Evangelical  Justivioa- 

TION. 

Hoxo  should    m(M    be  just   toUh    Qodf 

Job.  iz:  2. 

L  By  Clivist,  its  Bighteous  Avihcyr.^ 
Oal.  ii:  17. 

IL  By  Qrace,  Sovereign  in  its  origin. 
— Bom.  iii:  24. 

IIL  By  Elood,  Divine  in  its  merits. — 
£om.  v:  9. 

IV.  By  KnouMlge,  InteUigent  in  its 
i^mdcr.  — Isa.  liii:  11, 

y.  By  FkUti^  Appropriating  eh  an  Jn- 
slrument — Rom.  v;  1, 

VI.  By  Works,  Evidential  in  Results. 
— James  li:  17. 

OB, 

L  DivinOy,  by  Uirist,  its  appointed 
Author,— Rom,  iii:  25. 

II.  Freely,  by  Grace,  its  unmerited 
source.— Rom.  iii:  24. 

IIL  Meritoriouslyt  by  Blood,  its  pre- 
cious puroAo^e.— Rom.  v:  9. 

IV.  InUJUgenUy,  by  Knowledge  of 
Christ's  character. —Isa.  liii:  11.  Ps. 

V.  InsirumentaUy,  by  FUiih,  as  an 
Ihstntmeni.—'Rom.  v:  1. 

VI.  Dedaratively,  by  Works,  as  an  evi- 
dence.— James  ii:  17. 


Qod'b  Thoitohts  and  Wats. 

Ibr  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  do, 

—Isa.  Iv:  8,  9. 

With  Ood,  salvation  is  a  present  gift 

and  experience  (Jno.  ii:  36),  with  man. 


it  is  a  future  hope  and  blessing.  The 
one  works  from  happiness  to  hotiness,  the 
other  from  holiness  to  happiness.  With 
God,  faith  brings  joy  and  peace,  then 
works  by  love,  purifies  the  heart,  and 
overcomes  the  world.  With  man,  it  is 
a  nauseous  medicine,  taken  not  from 
pleasure,  but  to  remove  pain;  he  *'  turns 
earth  into  a  hell,  in  hope  to  merit 
heaven." 

God  gives  a  new  heart  and  thus  se- 
cures a  new  I'^e  (Ezek.  xxvi:  26,  27). 
Freedom  first,  service  next  (Ex.  iv:  23). 
Man  would  make  himself  a  now  heart 
by  leading  the  new  life,  sweeten  the 
stream  and  so  filter  the  fountain,  im- 
prove the  tree  by  raising  better  fruit 
God  works  from  voUhin,  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference.  Man  from  loith- 
out,  beginning  with  the  circumference 
in  hope  to  reach  the  centre. 

Diseased  humanity  spends  all  its  liv- 
ing in  the  use  of  quack  medicines,  and 
only  grows  worse,  when  a  touch  of 
Ohrist  cures  the  patient. 


Ths  Soul's  Soliloqttt. 
Why  art  thou  cast  down,  0  my  soul  T  and 

why  art  thou  disquieted  in  mef — ^Ps. 

xlii :  5. 

L  David's  Disquibtudb. — ^1.  Ood^sfoT" 
getfulness ;  2.  Bis  own  mourning,  and  3. 
Snemtfs  oppression. 

n.  David's  Hofefulnxss.— 1.  Ood  is  ; 
2,  God  is  mine;  ^.  God  wiU  yet  be  praised 
by  me. 
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Though  a  fagitive,  David  could  thas 
-enoonrage  himself  in  God.  Do  trials 
driye  yo»,  to  God  as  ddighiing  in,  «u&- 
tnUtmg  to,  and  commencing  with  Him? 
Joseph  sold,  yet  saving  his  brethren. 
Job,  bereaved  of  obildren,  friends,  prop- 
erty, yet  richer  than  ever.  Nebnohad- 
nexxax  eating  grass  like  an  ox,  then 
wearing  the  crown  of  Babylon.  Jonah 
three  days  in  the  whale,  yet  living  to 
preach  in  Nineveh.  Lazams  dying,  yet 
raised  to  everlasting  life.  All,  all  are  in- 
stances of  God's  mercy,  illnstrations  of 
what  we  too  may  be  or  do,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  which  will  draw  forth  the 
sweetest  songs  of  praise. 

StriTal  Servloe. 

IjIRoxrino  Lot;   ob,  ''Gold  mat  bi 
boxtoht  too  dxab." 

AndvohUe  he  lingered,  etc.  (Gen.xix:  16.) 

L  Lot  was  a  Chbistian. — 2  Pet  ii: 
7,  8.  To  be  a  Joseph  in  Egypt,  an' 
Obadiah  in  Ahab's  palace,  a  Daniel  in 
Babylon,  a  **  saint  in  Nero's  household," 
and  a  "righteous  man  in  Sodom,"  one 
mnst  have  the  grace  of  God  in  his  heart. 

n.  Lot  liDVOBBXD.  The  gold  became 
dim,  a  disastrous  eclipse  darkened  the 
^isk  of  his  luminary,  the  dry  rot  of 
worldliness  spread  through  his  souL 
(ziii:  10.)  Perhaps  he  reasoned:  '*I  can 
dispose  of  my  herds  to  better  advantage, 
-consult  the  'Sodom  Sun'  or  'Gomor- 
rah Gazette '  as  to  the  state  of  the  mar- 
kets, procure  a  higher  culture  for  my 
daughters,  and  introduce  them  into  fine 
fashionable  society."  So  he  lingered, 
was  loath  to  leave  the  city,  and  would 
not  have  left  it,  had  not  the  angels 
thrust  him  by  force  away  from  the  im- 
pending ruin. 

nL  His  ldtosbino  disposition  obew 
UPON  HIM.  At  first  he  pitched  his  tent 
towards  Sodom,  (ziii:  12.)  Though  he 
knew  the  character  of  the  citizens,  we  find 
him  next  in  Sodom,  (xiv:  12.)  Though 
rebuked  for  his  worldliness  by  God  who 
gave  him  and  his  goods  into  the  hands 
of  Chedorlaomer,  he  did  not  leam  the 
lesson;  he  was  mean  enough  to  keep 
the  advantage  obtained  through  the 
generosity  of  the  grand  old  Christian 
^gentleman,  his  unde;  a  spiritual  par- 


alysis seems  to  have  mastered  him;  he 
succumbed  to  temptation,  and,  were 
there  no  distinct  Bible  testimony,  we 
could  hardly  believe  he  was  a  righteous 
man  at  all,  so  effectually  did  "  evil  com- 
munications corrupt  good  manners." 

ly.  Thbouoh  unoebino.  Lot's  ufe 
WAS  A  FAiiiXrBB.  So  feebly  did  he  repre- 
sent the  cause  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness in  Sodom,  that  he  must  have  passed 
for  a  hypocrite.  To  justify  themselves 
in  sin,  they  would  naturally  taunt  him 
with  his  inconsistencies,  scorn  his  relig- 
ion, disbelieve  his  warnings,  and  so  per- 
ish in  the  fiery  flood.  Homeless,  friend- 
lees,  wifeless,  he  welcomes  a  cave  in  the 
mountain  as  a  refuge  for  himself  and 
two  daughters;  who  tempt  him  first  with 
the  intoxicating  cup,  and  then  to  deeds 
of  darkness,  over  which  the  angels  must 
have  wept.  God  could  say  of  Abraham, 
"I  know  him  that  he  will  command  his 
household  after  him":  not  thus  could 
He  testify  of  Lot.  "The  evil  that  men 
do  lives  after  them;  the  good  is  oft  in- 
terred with  their  bones."  The  Midian- 
ites  and  Moabites  perpetuated  his  sin 
and  shame  to  distant  generations.  Not 
one  soul  saved  in  Sodom,  or  in  his 
own  house  by  his  instrumentality;  this 
world's  wealth  all  lost.  Lot  passes  away 
to  the  judgment,  the  Spirit  of  God  not 
deigning  one  word  of  information  as  to 
the  time,  ptace,  or  circumstances  of  his 
death.    Lot  bought  gold  too  dear. 


Sins  of  Omission  Ruinous. 
'^  **now  shaU  toe  escape,  if  toe  neglect  so 
great    MUtxi/ion  T—Heb.    ii :   3.       See 
Barnes  in  loco. 

The  Indian  did  not  row  himself  over 
Niagara,he  simply  moored  his  boat  some 
miles  up  the  river  and  went  to  sleep — 
the  current  did  the  rest. 

Archbishop  Usher  used  to  pray, 
'*  O  Lord  forgive  me  all  my  sins,  especi- 
ally my  siDS  of  omission."  In  the 
judgment,  men  will  be  condemned  for 
neglect,  and  not  for  positive  violations 
of  the  Decalogue.— Matt,  xxv:  42-6. 


■<  •  » 


"Therefore  to  him  that  knoweth  to 
do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is 
sin."— James  iv:  17. 
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LXVIKS  ISSUES  rOS  PT7LPZT  TBEATXEKT. 

Wkgrt  mp  people  Mmk  /  am  btmnd  to  OMfc.**— H.  W.  Bssohkb. 
l%epraaice  tf  divorce,  though  in  eome  comUriet permitted,  hat  been  dieoomraged  in  a2L— BCBXS. 


Th«!)i7orco  Qaeition, 

Fbr  the  Lord,  the  Ood  of  Israel,  8<jM  that 
he  hateth  putting  away. — Mai.  ii:  16. 
NowHBBX  is  the  problem  of  diToroe  bo 
poorly  solved,  or  so  charged  with  dan- 
ger to  the  future,  as  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  certainly  an  alarming  fact 
that  the  ratio  of  divorce  to  marriage  is 
rapidly  on  the  increase,  and  has  already 
reached  frightful  proportions.  We 
give  below  some  statistics  on  the 
subject^  gathered  by  the  Bev.  Samuel 
W.  Dike,  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  National  Divorce  Beform  League, 
who  has  given  years  to  the  study 
of  this  question,  and  is  generally 
accepted  as  the  best  authority  on 
the  subject  of  divorce  in  the  United 
States. 

In  1849,  Connecticut  granted  91  di- 
vorces, about  1  for  every  35  marriages. 
In  1878,  the  annual  average  for  15 
years  had  become  445,  or  1  to  every 
10*4  marriages.  In  I860,  Vermont  grant* 
ed  94  divorces,  or  1  to  every  23  mar- 
riages; in  1878,  197,  or  in  the  ratio  of  1 
to  14.  In  1860,  Massachusetts  granted 
243.  or  1  to  51  marriages;  in  1878,  600, 
or  1  to  21  '4.  In  New  Hampshire  there 
were  107  in  1860,  and  314  in  1882,  or  in 
the  ratio  of  1  to  10  9  for  the  latter  year, 
against  1  to  31  in  the  former.  Bhode 
Island  granted  162  in  1869,  or  1  in  14 
marriages,  and  271  in  1882,  the  ratio 
being  1  to  11.  In  Maine,  in  1880,  there 
were  587  divorces,  or  1  in  10,  or,  pos- 
sibly 9,  marriages.  And  a  similar  con- 
dition of  things  is  found  in  other 
States.  In  Ohio  the  ratio  of  divorces  to 
marriages,  in  1865,  was  1  to  26;  in  1882, 
1806  were  granted,  or  1  to  16*8  mar- 
riages; while  in  1883  the  number  reached 
1965,  or  1  to  16.  In  two  large  counties 
of  Minnesota  the  ratio  of  divorce  suUa  to 
marriages  rose  in  10  years,  in  one 
county  from  1  to  29*3  to  1  in  22*9;  and 
in  the  other  from  1  in  19  to  1  in  12.  In 
6  years  the  ratio  of  divorce  suita  begun 
in  Cook  County  (Chicago)  to  marriage 
Ucenses  granted  was  1  to  9*5.  In  1882, 
the  ratio  of  divorces  actually  decreed 


was  1  to  13*4.  St.  Louis  granted  20& 
divorces  one  year,  and  the  very  next 
430  suits  were  entered. 

The  state  of  things  in  California  i» 
still  more  alarming.  The  Bev.  Dr. 
Dwinell,  of  Bedwood,  Cal.,  in  an  admir- 
able article  in  the  Kew  En^ander  (Jan. 
1884)  shows  that  there  were  in  a  single 
year,  in  29  of  the  52  counties  of  Cali- 
fornia, 789  divorces  to  5,849  marriage 
licenses,  or  1  divorce  to  7*41  tieenses, 
San  Francisco  divorced  333  married 
couples  in  1880,  and  364  in  1881.  Mak- 
ing  the  estimate  of  9  marriages  to  1,000 
inhabitants,  there  were  actually  granted 
in  that  city,  in  1880, 1  divorce  to  each 
5.78  marriages  1  Other  parts  of  the  Pa- 
cific State,  it  is  claimed,  make  as  bad^ 
if  not  a  worse,  showing.  Philadelphia, 
in  1862,  granted  101  divorces;  in  1872, 
215;  and  in  1882,  477,  or  more  than 
quadrupled  in  20  years!  New  York 
city  divorced  212  in  1870,  and  316  in 
1882.  The  number  since  has  greatly  in* 
creased,  but  we  have  not  the  exact  fig- 
ures at  hand. 

One  of  our  New  Tork  daily  papers  re- 
cently printed  a  full  summary  of  the 
divorce  suits  now  pending  in  the  cities 
of  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  All  told 
there  were  719  cases,  of  which  426  were^ 
brought  by  women,  and  293  by  men, 
with  seven  cross  suits,  in  the  four 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas  in  Philadel- 
phia. This  list,  however,  goes  back  to* 
the  March  term  of  1881,  and  is  hence  the 
accumulation  of  nearly  four  years.  Chic- 
ago has  pending  at  the  present  time  no 
fewer  than  674  cases — 45  less  than  our 
supposed  exemplary  Quaker  City.  The 
period  covered,  however,  is  somewhat 
less.  And  it  is  to  be  said  for  these  and 
other  of  our  large  cities,  where  the  laws 
make  divorce  easy,  that  they  are  sought 
unto  by  parties  who  only  abide  there  for 
the  required  statutory  time.  But,  palli- 
ate it  as  we  may,  the  showing  is  most 
disgraceful.  It  speaks  in  trumpet  tones 
of  the  utter  passion  and  selfishness  of 
many  men  and  women;  of  their  disre- 
gard of  both  the  moral  and  material 
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welfiEure  of  their  children  and  of  the 
commonity. 

Complete  retams  for  1878  show  that 
New  England  granted  2,113  diTorces, 
and  probably  the  number  in  1884  was 
still  greater,  notwithstanding  important 
legislation  which  has  reduced  the  evil 
in  some  of  the  States.  **B  ia  soft  to 
smf,"  says  Mr.  Dike,  **  thai  divorces  havt 
doMed  in  proportion  to  marriageSf  in 
most  cf  (Ae  Nwihiotn  SUOea,  wUhin  30 
yeofv,  and  present  fignres  indicate  a 
still  greater  increase." 

Comment  on  snch  fieusts  seems  need- 
lesa  If  snoh  a  state  of  things,  existing 
even  in  New  England,  the  centre  of 
Puritanism,  as  well  as  in  all  our  North- 
em  and  Western  States,  and  measurably 
at  the  South,  does  not  excite  deep  and 
widj  spread  alarm,  and  arouse  the 
people  to  take  concerted  fmd  active 
measures  to  check  the  growing  evil  and 
save  the  Family  from  actual  spoliation, 
alas  for  us !  our  glory  and  our  strength 
will  quiokly  depart. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  this  fear- 
ful increase  of  divorces  has  quickly  fol- 
lowed the  rdcataivon  of  divorce  laws,  and 
the  neiD  facUUies  for  obtaining  them.  In 
many  of  the  States  the  causes  on  which 
divorces  are  obtainable  have  been  ma- 


terially increased.  Some  of  the  States 
have  gained  an  unenviable  reputation 
for  granting  divorces  on  the  most  friv- 
olous grounds,  and  thousands  have 
flocked  thither  to  have  their  marital  re- 
lations dissolved.  And,  worse  than  all, 
the  possibility  of  getting  a  divorce  with- 
out publicity,  on  manufiactured  evidence, 
and  by  means  of  fraud  and  collusion — 
lawyers,  for  ** filthy  lucre's"  sake,  sell- 
ing their  services  for  such  a  despicable 
and  criminal  purpose — has  had  a  po- 
tent influence. 

The  remedies  to  be  urged  are  patent 
to  every  reflecting  mind.  First  of  all, 
public  sentiment  must  be  aroused  by 
means  of  the  pulpit,  the  press,  and 
leagues  of  citizens,  and  concentrated 
and  voiced  in  clear,  ringing  tones 
throughout  the  land.  Next,  the  divorce 
laws  of  the  several  States  must  be  mate- 
rially changed  and  made  more  strin- 
gent and  uniform,  and  conformed  to  the 
teachings  of  Christ  on  this  vital  subject. 
And  last  of  all  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  should  be  changed,  so  as 
to  have  one  uniform  law  every  where.  So 
eminent  a  jurist  as  Chief  Justice  Noah 
Davis  says  that  it  is  necessary  to  add 
onlyhoo  voords  to  existing  provisions 
in  order  to  secure  this  important  end. 


E9IT0BIAL  NOTES. 


Bl^  ZdoMue  No  Bemedy. 

i*Do  yoa  not  think  high  license  a  good  eolu* 
tton  of  the  liquor  Question  f— A  Rit*T>»B. 

Wx  do  not;  and  for  three  reasons: 
(1)  It  makes  more  respectable,  and 
hence  more  dangerous,  the  liquor 
saloon.  The  effect,  of  course,  of  a  high 
license  is  to  reduce,  for  a  time,  the 
number  of  saloons,  but  not  the  amount 
of  business  done.  The  saloons  which 
remain  are  larger,  richer,  more  royally 
furnished,  and  more  inviting.  (2)  It 
intrenches  the  liquor  traffic  behind  the 
selfishness  of  the  tax-paying  citizens. 
In  some  towns,  where  high  license  pre- 
vails, nearly  all  the  municipal  expenses 
are  met  by  the  Whiskey  tax.  Every 
property -holder  thus  becomes  finan- 
dally  interested  in  keeping  up  the 
Whiskey  business.  (3)  Say  what  we 
may  in  explanation  of  such  tax,  the 


effect  cannot  but  be  immoral  for  the 
State  to  raise  a  revenue  from  the  vices  of 
its  citizens.  Paris  licenses  licentious- 
ness, and  we  are  horrified;  the  next 
generation  of  Americans  will  be,  prob- 
ably, as  much  horrified  at  the  licensing 
of  the  liquor  traffic 

Nor,  where  tried,  are  the  results  of  the 
liquor  traffic  beneficiaL  Says  Dr.  Her- 
rick  Johnson,  of  Chicago,  after  study- 
ing the  effect  of  the  high  license  experi- 
ment in  that  city:  **High  license  in- 
duces the  saloon-keepers  to  resort  to 
other  evils  to  make  good  their  loss  by 
it."  It  has  passed  almost  into  a  prov- 
erb': Make  the  license  $100,  and  the 
saloon-keeper  says,  **I  must  have  your 
boy;"  make  it  $1,000,  and  he  says,  *'I 
must  have  your  girl  also."  In  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  the  license  tax  is  $1,000,  and 
we  understand  that  there  are  but  two 
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or  three  saloons  in  the  town.  What  is 
the  resnlt?  The  following  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Hon.  H.  W.  Hardy,  ex-Blayor  of 
Lincoln,  and  the  father  of  the  famous 
Nebraska  high  license  bill:  '*  There  has 
been  no  improvement  in  onr  saloons; 
high  license  has  done  nothing  toward 
waking  np  temperance  sentiment; 
saloon-keepers  yiolate  the  law,  as  they 
always  did.  Gambling  and  prostitu- 
tion go  hand  in  hand."  The  Hon.  John 
B.  Finch,  of  this  same  State,  Nebraska, 
and  who  was  one  of  the  chief  advocates 
of  the  high  license  measure,  bears  sim- 
ilar testimony  to  that  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
touching  the  results  of  the  measure: 
'*I  now  know  I  was  terribly  mistaken 
in  my  theories.  Many  of  the  delusions 
tirged  in  defence  of  high  license  have 
been  exploded  by  the  trial  of  the  law.** 
Let  us  not  seek  to  heal  the  frightful 
wound  of  intemperance  slightly,  say- 
ing. Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no 
peace. 


of  Gordon  has  passed  into  history  as 
one  of  the  few  heroic  names  never  to 
be  forgotten.  Isn't  that  something? 
But  it  is  not  all,  nor  the  best  Gordon's 
death  has  been  a  revelation  to  the  world 
of  true  heroism,  of  a  love  of  humanity 
greater  than  love  of  self^  a  faith  in  **  un- 
seen things "  BO  strong  that  the  things 
which  are  seen  are  accounted  as  dust. 
These  things  hundreds  of  millions  in 
Africa  and  in  Asia  will  hear  of  for  ages. 
A  hundred  missionaries  could  not  so 
affect  the  minds  of  those  hordes  in  favor 
of  Western  civilization  and  of  Christian- 
ity. "Poor  Gordon  !"  He,  of  all  the 
hundred  thousand  men  who  left  earth 
that  day,  is  least  to  be  pitied!  When 
put  to  a  real  test,  how  little  faith  the 
world  has  as  yet  developed  in  soul  ele- 
ments! 


tWlMra  Otir  Faithf 

**  Poor  Gordon !  What  a  sad  ending  1" 
Who  says  that?  Look  at  it  That  name 


768 ;  we  Snow. 

To  Editor  Hon.  Bktikw: 

On  page  266,  Homilktic  Rktibw  for  March 
reference  is  made  to  ''SeceHomo  by  Dr.  Parker.** 
It  mnat  hare  been  a  mere  alip  that  oaneed  70a 
to  make  that  miatake.  As  70a  know. '  *Beee  Homo  " 
is  hj  Profeesor  Seele7.  while  Dr.  Parker  wrote 


•Scce  Deut" 
OberUH,  O.,  March  8.  1886. 


W.  F.  If  CDOWXLL. 


OVBSEKT  BELIfflOTJS  TBOVffE?  OF  C027TZNEKTAL  EUBOFE. 

Bt  Pbof.  J.  H.  W.  Stdcxknbkbo,  D.D..  BEBuir.  OEBXAirr. 


[OEBBCANT. 

Workton  (he  Old  TeatameiU  in  1884.    An  article 
on  this  subject  b7  O.  ZQckler,  is  fonnd  in  La- 
thardt's  Journal  '{ZeOtdiri/t  JitrHrdUeibe  Wisim- 
Mh^  und  KirchUibei  Ltbm),  first  number.  188ff. 
The  attacks  on  the  Old  Testament  by  Wellhausen 
and  others  have  been  the  occasion  of  numerous 
works  and  articles   of    a  critical  character. 
Scholars  hare  been  more  intent  on  gathering 
and  developing  learned  aids  to  the  stud7  of 
Scripture  than  on  the  interpretation  of  particu- 
lar books.    Little  has  been  done  for  the  pwnlj 
biblical  and  theological  literature  of  the  Old 
Testament    Improved  editions  of  commentaries 
have  appeared,  various  articles  on  particular 
passages  in  learned  Journals,  and  practical  ex- 
positions of  Genesis  and  the  Psalms;  but  on  the 
«xegesis  of  the  Old  Testament  nothing  of  special 
importance  has  been  published.    Much  has, 
however,  been  done  in  text  criticism,  grammar, 
lexioon  and  antiquities.    Biehm's  Hand  Lexicon 
pfBfbUoal  AnUquUiet,  2  vols.,  was  completed  in 
1884.    Its  contributors  belong  mostl7  to  what  is 
called  the  Middle  Part7,  and  its  standpoint  is 
between  the  extremes  of  orthodox7  and  the 
aegattvel7  oritical  schooL    The  Oalwer  BiNe 


Lexicon,  edited  by  P.  Zeller,  is  of  a  more  inmo- 
tical  character,  and  quite  a  number  of  preachers 
contributed  articles.  Many  on  the  Holy  liUKl 
were  prepared  by  the  anti-Darwinian  geologist 
Oscar  Fraas,  of  Stuttgart ;  those  on  Assyriology 
are  by  F.  DeUtcsch.  Zeller's  enlarged  and  im- 
proved edition  of  the  Bibtieal  Lexicon,  9  vols., 
alms  to  be  blblico-theological  and  edif^^ing  rather 
than  critical;  nevertheless  it  is  also  an  impcvtant 
help  for  the  critical  study  of  the  Bible.  In  the 
new  edition  of  ZOckler's  Handbook  qf  the  Theo- 
loifical  Sciences,  the  articles  rpfenlng  to  the  Old 
Testament  have  been  much  enlarged.  All  these 
works  take  into  account  the  recent  critical  at- 
tacks. In  the  negative  school.  Wellhausen  has 
published  a  sketch  of  the  History  qf  the  Old  Tkt- 
tament,  based  on  his  article  in  the  "  Encyclopedia 
Brittanica."  Equally  negative,  or  still  more  sa 
is  tiie  work  of  L.  Seinecke,  whose  second  volume 
of  the  History  qf  Israel  (the  post-exile  period  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem)  recently  M^ppeaa^d. 
The  Chirf  Problems  in  the  History  qf  the  IsraeUte 
Beligion,  F.  E.  Koenig,  is  more  moderate.  He 
holds  that  the  Pentateuch  was  composed  gndu- 
all7.  down  to  the  post  exHe  period,  bat  opposes 
the  inferences  usuall7  drawn  fh>m  tills  b7  the 
negative  sohooL    He  claims  that  the  Jahveh  re- 
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ligioD  b«d  ftlready  essentUUy  become  the  religion 
of  the  whole  people  at  the  time  of  the  departure 
from  Egypt,  and  that  while  it  wu  at  timee  ob- 
Bonred  by  idolatry.  It  was  never  overthrown. 
Jahveh  was  never  regarded  m  merely  a  national 
deity,  like  Baal  of  the  Oanaanitea,  bnt  m  Lord  of 
ttie  whole  Mrth.  It  is  limply  a  fiction  of  the 
theory  of  natural  development,  that  it  was  not 
imttl  the  time  of  the  prophets  (9th  and  8th  cen- 
toiiee  B.C.)  that  the  former  nationally  limited 
Jahveh  worship  was  developed  into  ethical 
monotheism.  -  Already,  before  the  prophetic  pe- 
riod, Jahveh  was  worshiped  as  a  purely  splrltoal 
god.  and  this  idea  of  him  is  not,  ss  the  negative 
eritidam  holds,  the  result  of  naturalistic  de- 
velopment. 

FirH  EpitUt  to  the  TkuiaUmiant.  There  is  a 
oitical  examination  of  the  genuineness  of  this 
EpiBtle.  by  H.  Y.  Soden,  in  Sludien  en  Kritiken, 
1865,  a  Heft  Critics  have  usually  considered 
the  Ant  and  second  letters  together,  and  ss  a 
consequence  the  conclusions  respecting  the  one 
have  been  regarded  ss  determining  those  re- 
specting the  other.  Orotius,  Baur,  Ewald.  Lan- 
rent,  Davidson  and  others,  pronounce  the  second 
the  older;  when,  consequently,  it  was  regarded 
M  not  gennlne,  the  same  argument  was  used  a 
fortiori  against  the  first  Soden  separates  the 
two  epistles  altogether,  examines  the  question 
of  the  genntnesa  of  the  first  entirely  on  its  own 
merits,  and  usee  ss  the  standard  of  comparison 
the  four  eplfltlea,  admitted  even  by  the  Tubingen 
school,  to  be  genuine— namely,  Romans,  Corin- 
thians, and  Qalatlans.  He  discusses,  1.  The 
Formal  Character  of  the  Epistle  (its  language 
and  its  style);  2.  Its  Dogmatic  Contents;  a.  Its 
Hisfawio  Data.  His  conclusion  is  ss  foUows: 
"No  passage  in  First  Thessalonians  bears  the 
stamp  of  being  un-Pauline,  and  none  oocasionfl 
diAcnlttea  on  the  supposition  of  its  Pauline  ori- 
gin. On  the  contrary,  with  all  the  originality 
in  lingnlstic  form,  many  passages  bear  tiie  un- 
mistakable stamp  of  the  Pauline  mind  and  spirit 
and  ideas."  No  evidence  is  found  in  the  letter 
itself  againet  its  origin  in  the  days  of  Paul  and 
sfliinst  his  authorship.  Less  dogmatic  than 
Bomans  and  Oalatians,  this  epistle  gives  the 
apostle's  conception  of  the  Christian  life  of 
fsith  and  love  and  hope,  and  of  the  blessed  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  redemption.  **The  ob- 
ject contemplated  by  the  eye  of  faith  is  Christ* 
ss  the  Son  of  Ood.  Paul  saw.  Christ  the  glori- 
fied Christ,  at  his  conversion:  and  here  it  is 
not  the  histoirlc  or  the  crucified,  but  the  c^ori- 
fled  Christwho  is  the  centre  of  his  fldth.  His 
eye  rests  neither  on  the  past  nor  the  present 
but  looks  into  the  future;  and  in  that  future  he 
expects  the  return  of  the  Lord  whom  he  viewed 
as^orlfled." 

The  Otorjf  qf  Juut.  By  Oeoig  BietscheU  (CkriB- 
totnpe,  1885).  The  Gospel  does  not  attempt  to 
dflscalbe  persons,  but  by  means  of  a  few  words 
sad  deeds  frequently  gives  striking  revelations 
of  character.  From  the  accounts  of  Peter,  John, 
Thomas,    Nicodemus,   Nathanaet    Pilate  and 


others,  we  obtain  distinct  ideas  of  their  pecu- 
liarities. Is  it  possible  to  give  the  characteris- 
tics of  Jesus,  as  of  other  persons  in  the  New 
Testament?  A  century  sgo  the  theologian,  Nie- 
meyer.  of  HiUle,  prepared  a  large  work,  in  whidi 
the  biblical  characters  were  described  according 
to  their  individual  peculiarities.  His  avowed 
aim  was  to  complete  the  work  by  giving  the  char- 
acteristics of  Jesus.  During  the  author's  lite, 
in  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years,  five  editions  of 
the  work  appeared;  but  Niemeyer  did  not  ven- 
ture to  add  to  any  edition  the  promised  sketch 
of  Jesus.  After  his  death  the  publisher  re- 
quested Professor  Hase,  still  living  in  Jena,  to 
prepare  for  the  sixth  edition  a  separate  volume 
on  the  characteristics  of  Jesus.  But  he  says, 
**  I  prudently  declined,  and  no  one  else  has  un- 
dertaken the  task.  The  representation  of  the 
history  of  Jesus  enconuters  this  peculiar  diiB- 
oulty:  that  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  what  is  strictly 
characteristic  scarcely  appears  at  all.  Itbelonga 
to  the  character  of  Christ  not  to  have  that  which 
is  characteristic."  In  Him  is  found  what  is 
universal— the  perfectly  human,  free  from  sin 
and  from  all  that  is  partial.  He  has  in  perfec- 
tion all  the  noble  qualities  of  manliness,  yet  He 
has  tiie  submissive  patience,  the  endurance  in 
bearing  pain,  the  power  to  sacrifice  and  silentlj 
to  bear  injustice,  which  are  regarded  as  fpe- 
cially  characteristic  of  woman.  In  Him  strength 
and  tenderness  are  blended.  He  is  at  the  same 
time  a  lion  and  a  lamb.  His  power  wss  felt 
equally  by  men  and  women.  Not  a  woman  ia 
mentioned  in  the  entire  Gh)spel  as  hostUe  to 
Him;  the  heathen  wife  of  Pilate  not  even  form- 
ing an  exception.  With  all  His  heroic  strength. 
He  was  specially  friendly  to  children,  and  mad6 
them  models  in  His  kingdom.  He  was  equally 
superior  to  national  limitations  and  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  times.  Men  are  frequently  distin- 
guished according  to  temperaments,  and  are 
pronounced  sanguine,  choleric  melancholic  or 
phlegmatic.  Which  of  these  four  temperament* 
was  peculiar  to  Jesus?  "No  one  of  the  four. 
Without  any  pronunence  of  the  one  or  the  other 
He  unites  in  a  wonderftil  manner  in  His  person 
the  most  eminent  peculiarity  of  each  tempera- 
ment without  partaking  of  the  weaknesses,  par- 
tialitiee  and  dangers  which  belong  to  each 
sharply  marked  temperunent" 

STSTXaCATIO  THXOLOOT. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  recent  works 
in  this  department  is  the  Science  qf  Chrittian 
Doctrine  (Die  Wittentchaft  der  CkrisUieben  Lehre), 
by  Prof.  Dr.  Martin  Kaehler,  of  Halle.  The  first 
part  gives  the  Introduction  and  Apologetics, 
the  second.  Dogmatics.  Here,  not  even  an  out- 
line of  the  rich  contents  can  be  given;  only  ita 
general  tendency  can  be  indicated.  The  author 
belongs  to  the  right  wing  of  the  Prussian  Union, 
in  which  the  prominent  parties  are  the  Positive 
Union,  tilie  Protestant  Association,  and  the 
Middle  Party.  He  belongs  to  the  first  or  most 
orthodox,  and  is  one  of  its  intellectual  leaders. 
His  book  is  profound  and  scholarly;  but  unfdr- 
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tonAtelj,  written  In  a  style  which  makes  it  diffl- 
cult  even  forOermsn  schoUuns.  He  holds  that 
the  objects  of  theology  csn  exist  only  for  him 
who  seises  them  by  faith;  they  most  hare  be- 
come a  personal  element  to  him  who  would  ap> 
prehend  them.  Here  speculation  can  never 
disooTer  them.  Bat  while  individoal  fsith  is 
essential  for  the  construction  of  theology,  it  is 
not  the  aim  of  theology  to  represent  the  faith  of 
an  individual,  but  what  is  common  to  the  whole 
of  Christianity.  Besides  faith,  theology  pre- 
supposes an  historic  rerelation  and  a  church. 
Revelation  was  an  historic  process,  which  is  rep- 
resented in  sacred  history  and  is  concentrated 
and  consummated  in  Christ  All  religions  cul- 
minate in  Christiani^;  the  other  religions  do 
not  compose  it,  but  it  rises  above  them,  contain- 
ing the  ideal  which  they  strive  after.  It  aims  to 
make  man  conscious  of  sin,  but  also  to  remove 
the  same  and  restore  him  to  communion  with 
Ood.  Sin  destroys  the  harmony  of  man  with 
Oo4  and  also  with  his  fellow-men;  and  in  re- 
demption this  harmony  is  to  be  restored.  The 
deep  conception  of  sin  in  the  work  prepares  for 
a  corresponding  conception  of  the  need  of  re- 
demption and  of  the  work  of  redemption  itself. 
The  author,  in  fkct,  regards  the  doctrine  of  Jus- 
tiflcation  by  fkith  as  the  substance  of  dogmatics. 
Ood  is  personal  and  supernatural:  by  means  of 
religion  man  is  brought  into  communion  with 
Him.  The  essence  of  religion  consists  In  the 
personal  relation  to  Ood  as  the  one  who  deter- 
mines the  whole  moral  life.  Christ  is  Ood,  yet 
truly  man:  the  divine  in  His  person  is  the  bearer 
of  the  human,  and  the  human  yields  itself  per^ 
fectly  to  the  divine.  On  the  one  hand  He  reveals 
to  man  the  love  of  Ood,  on  the  other  He  is  man's 
substitute.  Revealing  man's  redeemability.  He 
also  actually  redeems  him  by  bearing  the  curse 
of  the  law.  Sin  is  a  free  act;  but  sin  can  be  re- 
moved from  man  by  an  act  of  divine  grace. 

Another  work,  evangelical  in  doctrine  and 
spirit  Is  by  Prof.  Dr.  F.  H.  R.  Frank,  of  Erlan- 
gen:  TAe  SygAem  itf  CkritHan  MoraHty,  First  Part 
{SytUmder  CkruOieben  SUaiebkeil).  Since  Dor- 
ner's  death,  Frank  is  probably  the  most  eminent 
writer  on  systematic  theology.  Of  his  S^tem  qf 
C^riMt^  CerlaifU^'  a  new  edition  recently  ap- 
peared, and  his  recent  work  is  sure  to  excite 
much  interest  Far  removed  from  all  blind 
faith  or  thoughtless  acceptance  of  authority,  he 
seeks  that  certain^  in  Christian  dogmas  and 
ethics  which  is  attained  by  a  thorough,  compre- 
hensive, and  critical  examination  of  these  sub- 
jects. In  his  work  on  Morality  he  aims  to  estab- 
lish the  purely  Christian  view  of  morals  ss 
drawn  from  Scripture— not  any  of  the  various 
phases  assumed  daring  the  development  of  the 
Catholic  or  Protestant  Churches.  Like  the  work 
of  Kaehler,  his  book  holds  that  the  central 
Christian  doctrine  is  that  of  Jostiflcation  by 
fsith  in  Jeeus  Christ  Its  thought  and  style  are 
also  obscure— somewhat  scholastic. 

BIOOBAPHICAL. 

The  Life  qf  Tholuck,  by  Prof.  Dr.  Witte.  first 


volume,  extending  from  1799-1896.  In  interest 
for  ministers,  no  Oerman  biography  equal  to 
this  has  appeared  for  a  long  time.  The  arrange- 
ment unfortunately,  is  not  as  good  ss  it  mi^t 
be.  and  one  finds  material  for  a  biography 
rather  than  a  finished  work.  But  Uie  sut^Ject 
and  the  matter  are  such  as  to  interest  a  large 
circle  of  readers.  The  author  had  various  Jour- 
nals of  Tholuck  at  hand,  much  of  his  ocnres- 
pondence,  and  a  large  stock  of  reminiscences 
furnished  by  friends  and  pupils  of  Halle.  The 
book  gives  a  view  of  his  childhood  at  Breslao, 
in  a  home  where  the  &ther  was  violent  and 
often  omet  and  where  a  stepmother  did  her 
ntmost  to  prostrate  his  ambition  for  ift^i^<t*g 
He  himself  became  extremely  morose,  frequent- 
ly threatened  and  several  times  attempted  to 
take  his  own  life,  and  passed  through  nuoiy 
Inner,  as  well  as  outward  strug^es  in  his  youth. 
His  acquisition  of  languages  was  phenomenal; 
his  greatest  ambition  was  to  master  those  of  the 
Orient  and  of  all,  the  Arabic  was  his  favorite. 
At  the  sge  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Berlin  <m  a 
romantic  errand,  became  the  Inmate  of  the 
house  of  an  eccentric  Oriental  scholar,  von  Dies, 
and  here  received  lasting  religious  impressions. 
In  the  Univerrity  of  Breslaa  he  had  been  mat- 
riculated ss  a  student  of  philology,  but  through 
the  influence  of  his  benefactor,  he  entered  the 
Berlin  University  as  a  student  of  theology.  The 
most  marked  change  in  his  reUgious  views  is, 
however,  traceable  to  Baron  Kottwits,  a  man 
with  heroic  fkith,  boundless  sympathy,  and  a 
marvelous  power  over  seekers  after  spiritual 
light  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Tholuok  became 
tutor  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  soon  after- 
wards professor,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
he  wss  transferred  to  HaUe,  then  frequented  by 
more  Theological  students  than  any  other  Oer- 
man University.  But  even  ss  a  teacher  of  The- 
ology he  was  frequently  tortured  with  doubts. 
Faith  came  and  vanished;  peace  blessed  his 
spirit  and  tilien  yielded  to  the  most  violent  sgi- 
tations.  His  soul  seemed  to  be  harassed  by  all 
the  theological  distractions  and  religious  con- 
flicts of  the  day.  It  is  specially  interesting  to 
watch  the  development  of  his  personal  spiritusl 
influence,  for  which  afterwards  he  became  so 
celebrated.  The  book  closes  with  his  Journey  to 
H^e,  to  become  the  successor  of  ProfMsor 
Knspp.  The  second  volume  is  to  complete  the 
biography. 

An  interesting  and  learned  biography  of 
Awibrote,  Buhop  qf  Milan,  by  Dr.  Th.  F&rster. 
has  recently  appeared.  It  is  the  result  of  six 
years  of  research.  The  author  first  gives  a  sketch 
of  Milan,  and  the  condition  of  the  age.  and  then 
an  account  of  the  life  of  Ambrose.  The  second 
chapter  treats  of  him  as  a  theological  writer ; 
the  third  as  a  preacher  and  poet 

SOOIALIBII. 

Among  the  burning  questions  of  the  day  is 
what  to  do  with  SociaUtm  f  All  repressive  meas- 
ures against  the  press  and  meetings  of  the  social 
democracy  have  not  had  the  desired  effoct    Its 
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growth  hM  tttftled  the  nation.  In  1867  the  par- 
liamentary  candidate  of  the  party  reoeiyed  VI 
^otea  in  Berlin;  in  1871.  2.056;  in  1874. 11.27»; 
in  1878.  56^146 ;  in  1884.  68.682.  In  the  whole 
Empire  the  party  oast  a  little  over  one  hundred 
thousand  votes  in  1871 ;  last  year  660;000.  This 
enormous  increase  has  led  to  lively  religious 
and  political  discussions  ss  to  the  causes  of  this 
growth.  These  discussions  are  found  in  papers, 
pamphlets  and  books,  altogether  too  extensive 
foreven  a  sorrey  here.  The  religious  sspect  of 
the  social  democracy  can.  however,  be  given  in 
outline.  Those  who  regard  the  party  as  com- 
posed solely  of  atheists,  are  greatly  mistaken. 
Many  of  the  leaders  are  atheistio ;  but  it  is  not 
their  religious  views  which  give  them  their  In- 
fluence. The  laboring  classes  are  attracted  by 
the  hope  of  bettering  their  material  condition, 
and  this  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  votes. 
Xven  the  leaders  do  not  propose  to  antagonise 
religion ;  but  they  oppose  a  State  Church  sup- 
ported by  taxation  of  the  people.  They  want 
reUgion  to  be  treated  as  a  private  aflkir,  left  en- 
tirely to  the  choice  of  each  indivlduaL  Even 
among  the  leaders  there  are  some  who  do  not 
reject  the  Christian  religion,  but  claim  its  author 
as  the  first  social  democrat  In  Hanover  the 
leaders  of  the  party  even  accepted  all  theartldes 
of  the  apostle's  creed  a  few  years  ago.  The 
strength  of  the  movement  must  therefore  not  be 
viewed  as  a  growth  of  infidelity  among  the 
masses.  Nor  is  the  purpose  of  the  party  as  rev- 
olutionary as  formeriy:  the  leaders  have  do* 
dared  their  Intention  of  seeking  to  accomplish 
their  end  legally.  This  moderation  has  also  led 
to  the  growth  of  social  democracy. 

The  Catholics  claim  that  their  Church  alone 
can  bring  the  maswew  back  to  religion,  and  re- 
strain the  tendency  to  lawlessness.   The  confes- 
sional, and  the  power  of  the  keys  of  Heaven, 
undoubtedly  have  a  restraining  influence  over 
the  fiathfuL    But  Belgium,  a  Catholic  country, 
is  the  hot-bed  of  communism ;  and  in  Italy  and 
^ruuse,  Bome  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  people. 
The  Evangelical  Church  is  by  no  means  an  idle 
spectator.    Vigorous  efforts  are  made  In  various 
quarters  to  win  back  the  masses ;  but  in  a  State 
Church,  where  even  the  Theological  Professors 
•re  appointed  by  the  government  without  con- 
sulting the  Church,  there  is  little  hope  of  success. 
The  spiritual  life  is  hampered  in  many  ways, 
«od  lay  activity  is  not  encouraged.    In  Berlin, 
bowever.there  is  a  strong  Christian  Social  Party, 
uider  the  ftadership  of  court-preacher.  Stl^cker, 
'Which  aims  at  the  elevation  of  the  masses  and 
ih«>  improvement  of  their  condition  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  goepeL    A  volume  of 
addresses  and  essays,  entitled  Ckritaieb-Social, 
by  the  leader,  recently  appeared.    The  book  is 
dirided  into  four  parts:   1.  Addresses  in  the 
Cbriatian  Social  meetings  in  Berlin;  Q.  The  Jew- 
ish Question ;  8.  Addresses  on  Beligious.  Polit- 
ical, and    Social   subjects  in  various  cities; 
-4-  Artidee    on  the  religious  condition  from 


JUDAISM. 

Another  burning  question  is  that  of  Jwiodsm, 
Like  Socialism,  it  has  both  a  religious  and  a 
political  side,  and  in  both  respects  it  is  fre- 
quently discussed  in  literature.  The  Jewish 
question  of  Germany  is  peculiar,  and  is  the  oc- 
casion of  much  bitter  controversy.  The  philos- 
opher Hartmann  has  published  JudaUm  in  the 
Pre$ent  and  the  Future,  of  which  the  second 
edition  has  Just  appeared.  Being  himself  an 
atheist,  he  cares  little  about  the  religious  con- 
dition of  the  Jews,  but  he  holds  that  they  can- 
not hope  to  retain  their  present  uiomalous  i>osi- 
tion  among  tiie  nations.  They  are  a  people 
within  a  people,  and  wUl  always  be  regarded 
with  aversion  so  long  as  they  remain  such. 
Amalgamation  with  the  people  with  whom  they 
dwell  he  regards  as  their  only  hope. 

The  Jews,  too,  feel  that  something  must  be 
done  to  make  themselves  more  tolerable  to  their 
Christian  neighbors.  Ethical  culture,  not  con- 
fined strictly  to  the  Talmud,  is  advocated;  and 
thus  it  ii  hoped  to  bring  them  more  into  har- 
mony with  Christians.  Their  religious  difller^ 
ences  are  very  great,  some  being  strictly  ortho- 
dox, while  many  others  are  thoroughly  skeptical. 
In  Southern  Bussia  some  two  hundred  families 
have  formed  what  is  called  **New  Israel**— a 
sect  which  has  been  recognised  by  the  Busslan 
Government  Their  leader  is  a  lawyer.  Joseph 
Bablnowitsch.  They  accept  Jesus  of  Naareth 
as  the  Messiah,  and  celebrated  last  Christmas. 
Their  services  were  conducted  according  to  a 
htuigy  prepared  by  the  leader.  This  servioe 
was  also  attended  by  a  German  Protestant  min- 
ister. A  report  has  Just  come  that  the  leader 
was  recently  murdered  by  the  orthodox  Jews, 
though  I  have  not  seen  it  confirmed.  In  Berlin 
a  book  has  Just  appeared  with  the  title,  A  Sdu- 
Um  qf  ike  JewUk  Qmttion  5y  the  Jmot,  by  Hoses 
benHezeklah.  The  author  thinks  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Jews  to  cease  their  opposition 
against  Jesus.  "Let  us  hasten  to  make  good 
the  traditional  sins  of  nearly  two  thousand 
years  against  Jesus.  Let  us  ntake  our  own  the 
hero  in  word  and  spirit  who  arose  among  our 
ancestors,  and  was  the  last  true  prophet  in  Is- 
raeL  Without  Him  our  prophetism  lacks  its 
crown.**  Jesus  ii  pronounced  the  most  perfect 
moral  and  religious  ideal.  As  the  book  advo- 
cates an  amalgamation  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity, it  will,  of  course,  satisfy  neither  party; 
but  it  gives  expression  to  what  many  Jews  fMl 
—namely,  that  their  hope  is  in  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  Christians 

DENMARK. 

Bev.  C.  Ewaldsen,  Copenhagen,  some  time  ago, 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled.  l%e  Awakening  qf 
the  Lord  Ajler  DeaiK  of  which  a  second  edition 
recently  appeared,  as  well  as  a  translation  Into 
German.  It  is  an  exposition  of  the  parable  of 
the  rich  man  and  Laiarus.— Luke  xvi:  1(M1. 
The  substance  ii  given  in  the  following  sum- 
mary: *'  1.  The  condition  of  the  soul  immediate- 
ly after  death  is  not  a  cessation  of  life,  nor  ^' 
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bagtrintng  of  aa  nnoooMtoai  aleep,  Init  the  en- 
txeaoe  apon  a  oonectooa  life  of  tlie  eoa].  with  % 
certain  oorporeelity,  which  we  oannoi  howerer, 
oompzehaid  here.  21.  On  the  awekenlng  of  the 
eonl  from  death,  man  ikndi  himeelf  oeaentliny 
in  the  same  mental  atate  in  which  he  departed 
from  thia  life.  For  all  who  haTe  here  decided 
for  or  against  Ohriat  it  is  Uie  beginning  of  aoon- 
tinnons  development  8.  The  awakening  of  the 
Bonl  from  death  1b  accompanied  bj  an  all>per- 
Tading  light;  the  son.  howerw*  from  which  it 
proceeds,  ia  the  holineaa  of  Ood,  which  la  fbr  one 
olaaa  the  mild  reflection  of  hia  i^ory  and  on- 
apeakably  comforting,  bnt  for  the  others  a  con- 
suming fire  nnto  unspeakable  pain.  4.  The  in- 
termediate state  brings  no  roTclation  of  new 
ways  and  means  of  salvation  unknown  to  the 
Church  of  Ood  on  earth.  He,  however,  of  whom 
If oaee  and  the  propheta  testify.  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only-begotten  Son  of  Ood,  wUl  be  brought 
into  immedii^  nearness  to  the  souL  The  new 
element  will  consist  in  this,  that  one  will  hear 
only  of  Him.  6.  During  the  intermediate  state 
believers  wUl  be  in  communion  with  the  Lord; 
the  unbelievers  are  excluded  fh>m  thia  com- 
munion. The  gospel  of  salvation  through  Christ 
alone  wUl  be  in  some  way  preached  and  tea- 
tifled  to  those  who  have  not  here  oonadously 
and  deliberately  r^ected  the  grace  oiliBred  to 
them." 

The  Autobiography  of  Jfaiimsen,  Bitkop  qf 
Leeiand,  gives  an  inaif^t  into  the  condition  of 
the  Danish  Church,  as  well  as  intereating  expe- 
riences and  personal  reminiscencee.  His  posi- 
tion ss  Professor  in  tiie  Univenity  of  Copen- 
hagen, as  couri-preaoher  and  as  bishop,  brought 
him  in  contact  with  many  persons  of  eminence; 
and  as  an  author  in  the  departmente  of  dogma- 
tics and  ethics  he  became  known  throughout 
the  whole  Evangelical  Church.  His  autobiog- 
raphy  reveals  the  scholar  and  Christian;  the  con- 
servative who  wanto  to  preserve  as  much  of  the 
past  as  possible,  and  yet  alms  to  adapt  it  to 
the  present ;  the  prelate  who  tries  to  exalt  the 
Church,  and  yet  strives  to  be  Just  to  those  outside. 
His  theological  position  is  with  those  who  try 
to  mediate  between  Christianity  and  modem 
culture,  between  revelation  and  reason.  Hence 
the  emphasis  placed  by  him  on  the  ethical  ele- 
ment in  religion.  He  states  that  the  question- 
How  to  unite  the  Christian  and  the  human  ele- 
ments, continually  occupied  his  attention,  and 
that  hli  entire  ethical  view  of  life  was  based  on 
the  contrast  and  the  harmonizing  of  the  two. 
His  views  respecting  the  mission  of  the  preacher 
were  the  most  exalted.  The  minister  must 
stand  at  the  summit  of  the  culture  of  the  day, 
BO  that  he  may  be  a  guide  to  others  intellectual- 
ly, as  well  as  religiously.  "  Can  we  not  say  that, 
especially  in  ages  inclined  to  democracy,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  cultivate  all  classes  ?  But  for 
culture  a  certain  degree  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence are  neceemary.  We  want  to  help  all 
to  attain  these;  and  it  is  our  desire  that  they  ap- 
propriate the  gospel  with  intellectual  freedom 


and  independence.  But  in  order  to  aooompUak 
this,  it  is  important  to  ahow  them  that  the  gos- 
pel is  in  harmony  with  the  human  and  whatever 
is  truly  natnial;  that  it  is  ineoonoUaUy  hostile 
only  to  sin;  and  that  it  is  ito  hi^  and  eompre- 
henaive  aim  to  develop  perfectly  the  wlude 
man."  Among  ttie  most  interesting  paAi  of  the 
book  are  Ids  interviews  with  DoelUnger.  Dor- 
ner,  and  other  eminent  ttieologiana.  Gltmpsee 
are  also  given  of  the  various  tendendea  in  the 
State  Church  (especially  of  OrundtviglMiiam), 
as  well  as  of  parties  outside  (especially  Irving- 
itea).  At  the  dose  of  the  Autobiography  Is  » 
sermon  <m  the  Anchor  of  Hope^  preached  in 
1881,  which  Martensen  regarded  aa  a  oopfuwlnn 
of  hiafklth. 

7BAKCR. 

Edmund  Stapfer  has  published  a  book  on  Pal> 
estlne  in  the  Time  of  Christ  (La  JfiUefUnt  am. 
iew^  de  Jetm  Chritt).  This  is  the  first  attempt 
to  conatruct  a  French  history  of  the  theology  of 
the  New  Testament  The  first  part  dinrnsfii 
the  soda],  the  second,  tiie  religious  life  of  that 
time.  Among  the  snb)ecte  are  the  geography 
and  people  of  Palestine;  public  and  private  life; 
art  literature,  science;  the  secto  of  the  Jews, 
the  Scribes  and  Priests,  and  the  religious  ob> 
servances.  The  principal  sources  are  the  New^ 
Testament  Josephus  and  the  Talmud. 

The  third  volume  of  F.  Kuhn's  work  on  the 
Life  and  Work  of  Luther  {iMtker,  mvieel  »tm, 
<Mtore),  has  just  appeared.  J.  Milsand  has  pub- 
lished a  book  on  Luther's  work  on  the  WfB. 
(Luthtr  et  U  mrf-mbUrty,  The  work  of  Lather 
haa  been  subject  to  many  attacks,  both  from 
philoeophen  and  theologians.  Milsand  defends 
it  claiming  that  in  it  the  reformer  holds  ttiat 
man  acta  according  to  the  laws  of  his  nature, 
making  his  own  personality  the  aource  of  hia 
conduct;  while  Erasmus  and  philoeophen  genM>- 
ally  held  that  man's  conduct  is  determined  by 
his  surroundings. 

The  Evolution  of  Contemporary  BeUgioo 
{VtwlMUim  rdigietue  eontemporaiHe\  by  Ooblet 
d'Alviella.  The  author  is  not  in  connection  with 
any  religious  body,  but  hoptss  that  the  solution 
of  the  great  religious  problems  of  the  day  will 
be  found  in  the  union  of  all  the  ratJonalistio 
tendendes  In  Europe.  America  and  India.  Such 
a  union  he  regards  as  the  beet  way  of  promoting^ 
the  harmony  of  religion  and  reason. 

Massebieau  (Protestant  Professor  in  Paris)  baa 
given  a  brief  discussion  of  The  Teao&ing  of  the 
Twdve  Apostles  (L'eiueignemetU  du  dome  ofMt- 
trei),  or  the  mannscriptof  Brjrennioa.  He  places 
it  at  the  dose  of  the  flnt  century,  thinking  it 
possible  that  it  was  on  a  catechism  for  the  in. 
structlon  of  converts  from  Judaism.  He  holds 
that  it  originated  in  Rome,  not  Antioch.  On  tibe 
Study  of  the  Fathora  in  France  {De  tetmde  det^ 
peret  en  France),  by  the  same,  gives  an  accoun- 
of  the  great  services  of  the  French,  espec- 
ially tu  the  seventeenth  century,  in  patristic 
literature. 
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T7NITED  STATES. 

Books. 

Pvmk  dt  WagnaiU  hAve  added  to  their  rapidly 
growing  list  of  standard  worka  another  Tolome 
of  *'  If  eyer'a  Conunentariee  **  (the  Ootpele  of 
Marii  and  lioke).  The  characteristics  and  marked 
exoeUeneies  of  Meyer's  Commentaries  on  the 
Kew  Testament  are  already  too  well  understood 
among  scholaxB  and  students  to  need  any  com- 
mendation from  ns.  The  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can edition  of  this  Tolame  is  Prof.  Riddle,  of 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  whose  thorongh 
scholarship  and  oonsdentioas  performance  of 
literary  w<wk  admirably  qualify  him  for  the  ser- 
vice here  rendered.  The  basis  of  the  work  is 
the  fifth  edition  of  the  Qerman,  translated  by 
Bev.  Bol>ert  Ernest  Wallis,  Ph.D.,  revised  and 
edited  by  William  P.  IMokson.  D.D.,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Qlaagow.  The  supplementary  matter 
by  the  American  editor  consists  of  brief  critical 
remarks  and  more  extended  ezegetical  notes. 
The  work,  both  of  the  editor  and  the  publish- 
ers, has  been  well  done,  and  a  highly  valuable 
addition  nuide  to  Uie  critical  and  ezegotlca]  Ut- 
eratnre  of  the  8criptnres.~The  same  publishers 
have  just  issued  the  first  volume  of  "  Pussy's 
Minor  Prophets."  It  covers  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos. 
Obadiah  and  Jonah.  A  second  volume,  soon  to 
follow.  vriU  complete  the  Minor  Prophets. 
Among  scholars  of  eminence,  at  home  and 
abroad,  Posey's  "  Daniel  the  Prophet"  and 
"  The  Minor  Prophets."  take  very  high  rank. 
Since  their  appearance  in  England  some  years 
since,  they  have  won  their  way  to  general  favor, 
and  many  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  and 
divines  and  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church  are 
enthusiasUo  in  their  praise.  The  announcement 
of  their  republication  in  this  country  was  hailed 
with  -pleasure  on  the  part  of  those  who  knew 
their  pre-eminent  worth.  Prof.  Oreen.  of  Prince- 
ton Seminary,  testifies  that  Pussy's  Minor 
Prophets  '*is  the  most  learned,  able  and  in- 
structive commentary  on  that  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture thai  has  been  produced  in  Great  Britain." 
Dr.  ^nUttam  M.  Taylor's  opinion  is  equally  de- 
cided: '*It  is  the  best  exposition  known  to  me 
of  that  section  of  the  sacred  Scriptures."  And 
Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  than  whom  there  is  no 
better  critic,  says  of  Pnsey:  "  His  Commentaries 
are  of  a  rare  order  in  mingling  the  results  of  the 
highest  scholarship  with  the  unction  of  the 
de^Mst  spirituality.  His  '  Daniel '  is  tax  beyond 
any  other  omnmentary  ever  written  on  that 
prophet.  In  the  '  Minor  Prophets '  he  has  showp 
the  same  careAil.  scholarly  treatment  and  the 
same  devout  spirit  This  vtotk  is  rich  in  spirit- 
ual thought,  and  must  prove  abundantly  sug- 
gestive to  every  thoughtful  reader."  We  are  con- 
fident that  an  examination  of  this  volume  will 
Justify  and  confirm  the  high  encomiums  of  such 
dlsttnguished  oritios. —  "  Letters  from  Hell." 


with  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  George  MacDonald. 
Same  publishers.  This  book,  with  so  startling  a. 
tiUe.  was  published  in  Denmark  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  Quite  recently,  in  a  modified 
form,  it  was  introduced  into  Germany,  where  it 
aroused  very  great  interest,  and  ran  through  a. 
doxen  editions  in  a  single  year.  This  English 
version  is  made  from  the  German,  the  trans- 
lator faithfully  following  the  author's  i>owerfuI 
conception,  but  pruning  certain  parts  and  omit^ 
ting  others,  with  the  view  of  making  the  book., 
as  a  whole,  more  acceptable  to  English  readers. 
The  title  is  not  quite  a  new  one.  for  in  Crom- 
well's day  a  book  was  published  entitled  "  Mes- 
sages from  HeU;  or.  Letters  from  a  Lost  SouL"* 
The  book  is  one  of  fterful  interest  Dr.  Mac- 
Donald  justly  says  of  it:  "Its  mission  is  not  to 
answer  any  question  of  tiie  intellect  to  please- 
tiie  fkncy.  or  content  the  artistic  fkculty,  but  to* 
make  righteous  use  of  the  element  of  horror ; 
and  in  this  the  book  is  unparalleled."  Those- 
familiar  with  Miss  Phelps'  "Gates  Ajar"  and. 
*'  Within  the  Gates."  can  readily  see  how  a  vivid, 
and  prolific  imagination  can  ilnd  ample  mate- 
rial in  such  a  theme  for  a  description  of  thrill- 
ing power.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  book  ls> 
not  one  of  supreme  horror  merely,  conceived 
and  executed  with  the  sole  purjKMe  of  harrow- 
ing the  feelings,  for  no  high  moral  purpose.  It 
is  based  on  a  thorough  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  Scripture  teaching  on  the  awful  subject 
of  future  punishment  Its  conceptions  and  de- 
scriptiohs  of  personages,  characters,  experiences 
and  scenes  in  hell.are  not  arbitrary,  improbable^ 
simply  horrible;  they  are  natural  and  philosoph- 
ical in  the  light  of  revelation  and  of  the  etcmaL 
laws  of  retribution.  It  teaches  lessons  of  awful 
import— not  theories  or  dogmas,  but  the  tre- 
mendous realities  of  our  relations  to  God  and 
man  and  duty— all.  in  short  that  belongs  to- 
conscience.  We  have  here  a  most  vivid  and  im- 
pressive representation  of  the  power  of  a  guilty 
conscience,  and  a  guilty  memory,  in  the  world 
of  eternal  retribution,  under  the  eye  of  a  God  of 
justice  and  the  pressure  of  self-convicted  guilt 
and  endless  willful  undoing.  Surely  the  advo- 
cates of  no  heU,  or  of  probation  after  death,  or 
of  eternal  torment  as  InconslBtent  with  the 
Fatherhood  of  God— «  growing  persuasion  of 
the  present  age— will  find  little  comfort  in  thi» 
graphic  book;  but  the  preacher,  and.  indeed, 
every  thoughtful  reader,  will  find  in  its  pages 
food  for  solemn  reflection. 

O,  P.  Putnam**  Sum,  "Bible  Characters": 
being  Selections  from  Sermons  of  Alexander 
Gardiner  Mercer,  D.D..  with  a  Memoir  by  Man- 
ton  Marble.  Hie  memoir  is  briet  but  serves  to 
give  the  reader  a  highly  favorable  impression  of 
Dr.  Mercer  ss  a  Christian  man.  a  ripe  scholar,, 
and  an  eloquent  divine.  The  Sermons  (twen^- 
eight  In  number)  are  all  on  leading  Bible  char- 
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«eten,  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  5ew, 
beginning  with  Abntham  »nd  dosing  with  Paul 
At  Melita.    They  are  compemtiTelj  brtet  and 
jet  soflloiently  ftill  to  make  a  definite  and  com> 
plete  impraaeion  in  each  Inatanoe.    The  atyle  ia 
aimple,  pniv.  almost  claaaical.    The  author  has 
evidently  atndied  the  seTecal  characten  oare- 
folly  and  oritioally.  and  sketched  them  trathfoUy 
And  skillfoUy.    We  welcome  sooh  a  book.    We 
hare  constant  inquiries  for  works  on  sacred 
biography.    Hearers  of  Oospel  tesrhing  nerer 
tire  of  such  themes,  if  they  are  properly  handled. 
Preachen^  happily,  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
this  Ikct;  and  to  give  more  prominence  to  this 
form  of  instrootion  firom  the  pnlpit.— '*The  Bo> 
ligion  of  Philosophy:  or.  The  Unlflcatifm  of 
Knowledge."  By  Raymond  &  Perrin,  1885.  Boyal 
>8vo,  pp.  6M.    Same  pabUshers.    The  mechan- 
ical  appearance  of  this  stately  Tolnme  is  very 
AttractiTe  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  "Bible 
•Characters."     Book    making    is  an  art;  and 
jM>me  of  onr  pnbUahers   are   bringing    it  to 
^  high  state  of  perfection.  We  wish  the  contents 
of  this  book  were  eqnally  attractiTe.    The  name 
•of  the  anthor  ia  unknown  to  ns,  bat  his  attempt 
is  a  Tery  ambitions  one,  and,  in  our  sober  jndg- 
ment,  a  total  fkilore.    The  title,  "The  Beligion 
of  Philosophy,"  indicates  the  pnrpoee  and  scope 
of  the  work.    The  "  Beligion  "  he  seeks  to  dia- 
oover,  unify  and  enthrone  in  human  thought,  is 
not  Christianity,  the  *'  Beligion  *'  of  Diobue  Beve- 
MUion,  made  known  by  Moses  and  Uie  prophets 
And  holy  men  of  old,  who  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  the  Son  of 
-God  himself,  '*  who  spake  as  never  man  spake," 
And  by  the  teachings  of  the  evangelists  and 
Apostles  of  the  New  Testament,  but  the  *'  Be- 
ligion of  PMfoMp^"— the  deductions  of  human 
reason;  a  conglomeration  of  the  religious  and 
philosophical  ideas  of  all  nations  and  syitems 
and  ages  of  the  world.    All  knowledge,  all  sys- 
tems, all  religions,  are  placed  on  an  equal  fbot- 
ing;  and  all  thought  and  all  existence  are  re- 
duced to  a  single  principle— the  ultimate  philos- 
ophy—and this  is  Godl     This  explains  the 
"  universe, "  solves  all  problems  relating  to  man's 
oxistence  and  future  destiny.    Accordingly,  the 
theories    and    bold    speculations   of    Herbert 
Spencer  and  G.  H.  Lewes  are  dignified  as  high 
philosophy,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire 
book  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  their  wozks  and 
4kfflUating  their  results  with  "  the  sum  of  philos- 
ophy."   We  are  not  surprised,   therefore,   to 
learn  that  "the  ideals  of  humanity  for  which 
Jesus  so  earnestly  contended  are  found  to  have 
been  distinct  principles  in  all  ancient  civiliza- 
tions/' and  that  to  realize  these  ideals  we  will 
need  "a  higher  intellectual  and  moral  discipline 
than  is  taught  by  Christianity."    The  "moral- 
ity** of  the  historical  faith  of  Christendom  is  a 
"  despotlBm,"  and  the  author  earnestly  entreats 
"the  mothers  of  America"  to  abjure  the  old  su- 
perstition.   "The  religion  of  mystery"  (Chris- 
tianity) "has  been  tried  and  found  wanting." 
-"  Is  it  not  time,  at  least  in  America,  to  try  some 


other  religion  r*  We  can  conceive  of  no  good 
end  to  besubserved  by  such  a  fklse.  superfldsl 
and  unphiloaophical  mode  of  thinking.  We  n- 
gret  to  see  so  respectable  a  house  leodlng  its  ia- 
flnence  to  give  currency  to  such  a  sUly  attack 
on  Chxistianity:  and  it  is  not  the  fint  offence  of 
the  kind.  We  submit  whether  they  can  q^rd 
to  adopt  such  a  policy. 

Ptriodioili. 

North  Atmtneem  Bniew  (February  and  Xareh). 
"  ShaU  Clergymen  be  PoUticiana  r*  by  Dr.  H.  J, 
Van  Dyke.  Jr.,  and  Bev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
is  a  timely  discussion  of  a  practical  and  impor- 
tant matter.    The  writers,  as  we  might  antici- 
pate, take  opposite  views,  and  each  uses  strong 
words  and  urges  various  conaidermtiona  in  sup- 
port of  his  position.    If  we  were  to  express  an 
opinion,  we  should  say  that  Dr.  Van  Dyke  has 
decidedly  the  best  of  the  argument—"  The  Cer- 
tainty of  Endleea  Punishment,"  by  Dr.  W.  O.  T. 
Shedd  (Feb.)    "Future  Betribution.'*  by  Arch- 
deacon F.  W.  Farrar.    Dr.  Shedd  treata  the  aw- 
fhl  theme  with  great  ability,  discrimination  and 
fidelity,  from  the  orthodox  i>oint  of  view.   He 
shows  that  the  chief  objections  to  the  doctrine 
of  endless  punishment  are  not  Biblical,  but 
speculative.    The  great  majority  of  students 
and  exegetes  ilnd  the  tenet  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  Scriptures.    Davidson,  the  mo^  learned 
of  Rngllah   rationalistic  critics,  explicitly  ac- 
knowledges that  "  if  a  specific  sense  be  attached 
to  words,  never  ending  misery  is  enunciated  in 
the  Bible.  On  the  presumption  that  one  doctrine 
is  taught,  it  is  the  eternity  of  hell  torments.  Bad 
exegesis  may  attempt  to  banish  it  from  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures,  but  it  is  still  there,  and 
expositors  who  wish  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  Canon 
Fsrrar  does,  injure  the  canae  they  have  in  view  by 
misrepresentation."     Dr.  Shedd  claims  that  the 
doctrine  is  not  only  Biblical  but  rationaL    It  ia 
defensible  on  the  basis  of  sound  ethics  and  pure 
reason,  which  he  proceeds  to  argue  in  a  way  ttiat 
is  absolutely  demonstrative.  Having  shown  that 
fkituro  punishment  is  retributive  in  its  essential 
nature,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  endlees  ftom 
the  nature  of  the  case.    For,  suifering  must  con- 
tinue as  long  sa  the  reason  for  it  oontinnes. 
The  endlessness  of  future  punishment  is  im- 
plied in  the  endlessness  of  guilt  and  condemna- 
tion.   We  rejoice  that  so  full  and  able  a  vindi- 
cation of  this  Scripture  doctrine,  now  assailed 
from  so  many  quarters,  has  found  a  place  in  tiie 
North  American  Stview.    Canon  Farrar's  paper 
on  the  same  subject  (March)  Is  a  marvelous  con- 
trast in  tone  and  cast  and  the  reasoning  faculty, 
to  Dr.  Shedd's.    There  is  no  reasoning  In  it— 
cot  an  argument    It  is  pure  and  arrogant  u- 
sumption  and  self-assertion.    We  are  amaaed, 
that  so  weak,  superficial  and  powerleee  a  paper 
should  be  put  forth  as  an  ofCset  to  Prof.  Shedd'i 
decisive  and  irresistible  argument,  based  both  on 
Beason  and  Bevelatlon,  which  appeared  in  the 
previous  number  of  the  sune  Beview.    True,  it 
is  not  a  reply,  and  there  is  no  reference  to  that 
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«tiU,  bejoDd  a  doubt  it  wm  called  forth  l>j  it, 
«nd  It  bean  the  mArits  of  great  haste  in  tiie  pre- 
IMTAtlon.  The  contrast  in  the  twoartloleacan- 
sot  ikil  to  impreee  the  reader's  mind. 

AtMftoOeca  Aocra  (Jan.)  "The  Moral  Condition 
of  Oermany,"  by  Prof.  Hugh  M.  Scott,  27  pp.  The 
pictuie  here  giren  is  certainly  a  very  dark  one. 
"Kerer  before  in  Oeraaan  Ufe  was  the  prera- 
lent  spirit  of  the  people  so  mercantile,  greedy, 
and  of  the  earth  earthy  as  now;  never  was  the 
learning  of  the  nation  so  deyoted  to  physical 
•cience  and  so  ready  to  draw  the  coarsest  con- 
<hui<nis  for  morals  and  socie^  from  fixed  laws 
and  atcms;  and  nerer  before  has  the  land  had 
«o  many  criminals,  or  such  aggravated  offences 
against  common  decency,  or  so  many  men  crjring 
*Down  with  the  priests,'  as  well  as  'Down  with 
an  order,  for  the  time  of  the  proletariat  has 
«ome,'  as  daring  the  present  generation.    In 
1876  the  eminent  economist  and  liberal,  8ohnl»- 
Delitzsch,  said:  *Any  man.  who  is  not  in  the 
deepest  valley  of  Ignorance  of  Oerman  aflUrs, 
will  admit  that  the  whole  social  and  moral  con- 
dition of  things  has  reached  a  point  where  they 
threaten  to  dash  into  an  abyss  of  rain.'    Social- 
Ists  and  sober  theologians  agree  in  their  diag- 
nosis of  the  diseased  body  politic"    The  rapid 
growth  of  Socialism  ii  an  alarming  symptom. 
In  tt&e  field  of  science  the  prevailing  corrents 
ran  towards  materialism.    There  is  also  a  rank 
growth  of  pessimistic  views  of  life.    Intemper- 
ance is  on  the  increase:  **  Germany  drinks  more 
than  four  times  as  mach  beer,  and  three  times 
as  much  brandy  ss  France."    The  prevalence 
ofcrimeisastoanding.  Prostitution  has  reached 
a  point  that  threatens  the  destrnction  of  the 
family,  the  brothel  taking  its  place.    Divorce 
rages  like  a  contagion.    *'The  favorite  dramas 
in  Oermany  now  come  from  France,  and  99  i)er 
cent  of  them  hinge  upon  matrimonial  infidel- 
ity."   A  great  part  of  the  Oerman  people,  espe- 
cially the  educated,  and  those  in  cities,  have 
become  ^^ranged  from  the  Ohurch.  Hie  writer, 
however,  notes  some  signs  of  a  reaction:  and  we 
ahould  infer  as  much  from  the  admirable  papers 
which  Dr.  Stuckenbeig,  of  Berlin,  is  contribut- 
ing to  the  pages  of  this  Bzvikw. 
GREAT  BBTTAIN. 
Tkt  Brititk  Q%tarieriy  Review  (Jan.)    *«Mem- 
otm  of  an  ex-Minister."    Lord  Xalmesbury  Was 
not  a  great  statesman,  but  he  held  important 
political  oflioes ;  and  he  not  only  mixed  in  the 
best  society  in  England  and  France  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  but  was  intimate  with  many  of 
the  chief  personages  who  have  left  their  mark 
on  the  history  of  our  time.    During  this  long 
and  remartable  period  he  kept  a  diary  of  all 
that  he  thought  noteworthy  in  politlos,  in  ihe 
afDUrs  of  the  day,  and  in  contemporary  social 
life;  and  the  present  woA  is  the  faithful  record 
of  these  varied  and  rich  experiences.   The  book 
Is  deficient  in  thought  and  insight  ss  a  commen- 
tary on  the  migh^  events  which  the  world  has 
seen  in  the  last  fifty  yean;  and  the  author  seems 
io  have  had  no  conception  of  the  significance 


and  ultimate  bearings  of  the  revolutions  and 
gigantic  wars  which  have  agitated  the  Oontinent 
and  the  United  States  from  1830  to  the  present 
time,  and  of  the  less  striking  but  most  impor- 
tant changes  which  have  transformed  England 
in  the  Victorian  era.  Lord  Ifalmesbury,  how- 
ever, has  described  very  well,  and  occasionally 
with  a  graphic  touch,  many  incidents  of  this 
wonderftd  epoch;  and  his  remarks  on  them, 
if  never  profound,  are  often  acute,  judicious 
and  shrewd.  Nevertheless  the  real  value  of  the 
work  consists  in  its  simple  but  life-like  portrait- 
me  of  many  of  the  chief  actors  on  the  stage  of 
Buiope  in  a  stirring  and  extraordinary  age,  and 
in  its  rapid,  vivid  and  telling  sketches  of  the 
national  and  social  life  of  the  time,  especially 
in  the  upper  worid  of  London  and  Paris;  in  this 
province  the  author  has  turned  great  opportu- 
nities to  excellent  account  and  has  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  keen  observer.  The  '*  Memoirs,"  of 
course,  will  possess  far  greater  interest  to  Eng- 
Ushmen  than  to  us  Americans.  Still,  this  sketch 
1b  racy  and  full  of  anecdotes,  and  gives  an  in- 
sight into  European  affeirs  in  one  of  the  most 
renuurkable  epochs  of  history. 

The  Watmin$ter  Review,    "Madame   Necker 
and  Madame  B^camier."    This  interesting  paper 
is  chiefly  valuable  as  showing  the  Immense 
change  which  has  come  over  French  society 
since  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  began.    It  traces 
with  a  graphic  pen  the  rise  and  influence  of  the 
institution  known  as  the  SaUm,  which  became 
supreme  in  national  politics,  as  weU  as  in  so- 
cial hte.  and  had  much  to  do  in  bringing  about 
the  Bevolution  and  the  age  of  the  Eneyctopedie, 
With  Madame  Necker  and  Madame  Becamier, 
the  powerftd  dynasty  of  female  potentates— a 
dynasty  which  had  ruled  with  despotic  sway 
over  the  literary  and  philosophical  innovators 
of  the  pre-revolutionary  period;  over  the  revolu- 
tionists themselves;  and,  finally,  over  those  who 
struggled  impotently  to  resuscitate  the  old  so- 
cial forms  in  their  most  refined,  fastidious  and 
exclusive  expressions— became  extinct     Even 
before  the  death  of  Madame  B6camier  the  liter- 
ary and  political  influence  of  the  Sakm  was  gone; 
it  had  a  name  and  nothing  more.   It  had  deeply 
imbued  French  society  with  that  exquisite  taste 
of  politeness  which  never  fails  to  elicit  the  ad- 
miration, and  not  unfrequently  the  envy  of  the 
world.    Much  of  this  fascinating  poUah,  how 
ever,  has  for  some  time  been  wearing  out  and 
passing  into  a  mere  tradition.    It  was  a  special 
product  of  the  times,  developed,  in  great  part 
from  a  combination  of  accidental  social  and 
political  causes.  It  is,  nevertheless,  so  congenial 
to  the  French  character,  that  no  undermining 
or  opposing  influences  are  ever  likely  very  per- 
ceptibly to  bedim  it,  much  less  to  obliterate  its 
traces.    The  salon  had,  moreover,  presumed  to 
initiate  fashion,  and  guide    the    intellectual 
agencies  destined  to  mould  the  character  of  the 
age  which  began  with  the  peliti  toupers,  and  end- 
ed with  the  Bevolution.    But  in  the  nineteenth 
century  there  is  no  fitting  place  tor  such  an  in- 
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■titatloii;  its  aottre  fanotion«  hav*  entirely 
pMMd  into  more  efBdent  keej^ing.  Thaiwtiuml 
and  JodiciOQ*  freedom  which  exieted  nnder  the 
Beetoretion  and  the  July  Monarchy  enabled  the 
Tribune  and  the  Preea  to  give  wider  and  fuller 
expreerion  to  pobllo  opinion;  in  presence  of 
ondooded  and  flw-reaching  light  the  droum- 
scribed  artificial  Instre  which  had  gHmnwred  in 
the  Mios  diiappeared. 

EdbUbmrgk  Review  (Jan.)  "Spenser  ss  a  Phil- 
osophic Poet"  It  eometimes  happens  that  some 
eminent  charecteilfltio  of  a  great  poet  has  almost 
escaped  obserration,  owing  to  the  degree  in 
which  other  charecteristice,  more  attractire  to 
the  many,  hare  also  belonged  to  him.  Spenser 
is  an  instance  of  this.  If  it  were  asked  what 
chiefly  conetitates  the  merit  of  hie  poetry,  the 
answer  would  commonly  be,  iti  deacriptlTS 
power,  or  its  chivalrous  sentiment,  or  its  exqui- 
site sense  of  beauty ;  yet  the  quality  which  he 
himself  desiderated  most  for  his  chief  work 
was  one  not  often  found  in  union  with  these, 
▼is.:  sound  and  true  philosophic  thought  This 
is  the  characteristio  which  this  elaborate  article 
seeks  to  illustrate.  It  was  the  characteristio 
which  chiefly  won  for  him  the  praise  of  Shakes- 
peare:— 

'Spenser  to  me,  whoee  deep  etmeeU  is  such 
As,  passing  all  conceit  needs  no  detoioe ; ' 

and  it  was  doubtless  the  merit  to  which  he  owed 
the  influence  which  Milton  acknowledged  that 
Spenser's  poetry  had  exercised  over  his  own. 
There  is  more  of  philosophy  in  one  book  of  the 
** Faery  Queen**  than  in  all  the  cantos  of  his 
Italian  models.  The  numerous  passages  cited 
firom  the  several  books  of  this  classic  poem  oer* 
tainly  bear  out  the  writer's  opinion.  The  numer* 
ous  admirers  of  Spenser  will  be  delighted  with 
this  discriminating  and  highly  appreciative  re- 
view of  Spenser's  works,  which  is  based  on  Dr. 
Grosart's  edition,  in  8  volumes,  which  recently 
appeared  in  London. 

DarMghiijf  Beview  (Jun.)  **  Coleridge  as  a  Spir- 
itual Thinker,"  by  Tulloch.  The  writer  proposes 
to  look  at  Coleridge  as  a  religiouB  thinker,  and 
to  ask  what  is  the  meaning  and  value  of  his 
work  in  this  respect  now  that  we  can  calmly  and 
fully  judge  it  If  Coleridge  was  anything,  he 
was  not  only  in  his  own  view,  but  in  the  view  of 
his  generation,  a  religious  philosopher.  It  is 
not  only  the  testimony  of  men  like  Hare,  Ster- 
ling, Maurice,  Cardinal  Newman,  but  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  that  his  teaching  awakened  and 
freehened  all  contemporary  thought  He  was 
recognized,  with  all  his  fsults,  as  a  truly  great 
thinker,  who  raised  the  mind  of  the  time  and 
gave  it  new  and  wide  impulses.  If  English  lit- 
erature ever  regains  the  higher  tone  of  its  earlier 
natl  ^nal  life— the  tone  of  Hooker  and  Milton  and 
Jeremy  Taylor— <3oleridge  will  be  again  acknow- 
ledged as  "  a  true  sovereign  of  RngUsh  thought*' 
He  will  take  rank  in  the  same  line  of  spiritual 
genius.  He  has  the  same  elevation  of  feeling, 
the  same  profound  grasp  of  moral  and  spiritual 
ideas,  the  same  wide  range  of  vision.    There  is 


everywhere  the  play  of  great  power— of  ImagiB- 
ation  as  well  ss  reason— of  qitiitosl  peioeptlao 
as  wen  as  logical  suUety.  To  spesk  of  Ooleridf» 
in  this  manner,  may  seem  absurd  to  sobm  who 
think  mainly  of  hU  life,  and  the  fiUsl  fiitar* 
which  oharaeleiised  it  We  advise  sooh  to  lasd 
this  brief  but  telling  article. 

Gmlewtpoiwy  Meviem  (Feb.)  "OstheHdamsafl 
Apologetics,**  by  Prinietpal  Fl^xbaim.  Aflsra 
brief  notice  of  two  recent  weeks  by  bgUih 
Catholics,  the  "Philosophy  of  TbeAn."  sad 
the  ''Philosophy  of  Eeligion,'*  the  p^sr  pro- 
ceeds to  discuss  the  questions  which  they  have 
raised :— In  what  measure  has  the  I&gUsh  CMh- 
olic  movement  helped  to  a  constructive  phihwo- 
phy  of  religionT  To  what  extent  has  it  ia sa 
age,  if  not  of  denial,  yet  of  transition  and  of  the 
inquiry  which  leans  to  doubt  contrlbutsd  si 
once  to  conserve  and  quicken  the  Chrlstlsn  fetth, 
making  it  credible  to  living  mind,  reel  to  the 
men  who  feel  that  their  religious  beUefe  axe  the 
dearest  to  the  heart  but  the  hardest  to  theia- 
telleot  and  the  least  practicable  or  relevant  to 
thelif^T  Theee  are  questions  it  is  easy  to  ssk, 
but  very  dUBoult  to  discuss  Judicially  or  even 
judiciously,  while  the  most  difftonlt  tiling  of  aU 
is  to  And  a  just  and  sulBeient  answer.  Under* 
neath  all  such  questions  others  still  mcne  fonda- 
mental  lie,  and  the  principles  implied  in  the 
deeper  must  always  regulate  the  oritioism  aod 
the  determination  of  the  more  superfldaL  "The 
writer  is  clearly  conscious  that  his  attitude  to 
religion  and  our  religiaus  problems  is  one,  sad 
the  attitude  of  the  Soman  Catholic  another,  sad 
very  different ;  and  it  would  be  simple  impcr- 
tinenoe  in  him  to  ignore  the  difference,  or  en- 
fbroe  his  own  canons  of  oritioism  cm  the  Oatit- 
olic  mind.  He  does  not  mean  to  judge  those 
who  have  fbund  reftige  and  peace  in  CathoUcten 
—indeed,  he  would  not  do  so  if  he  could.  If  it 
has  made  its  converts  happiw  and  better  men* 
it  has  done  a  work  for  which  all  good  men  ought 
to  be  gratefuL  But  the  question  that  now  con- 
cerns us  in  no  way  relates  to  the  snfliciency  of 
Catholicism  for  Catholics,  but  to  the  adequsoy 
and  relevance  of  what  may  be  termed  its  speoisl 
apologetic  to  the  spirits  possessed  and  oppressed 
by  the  problems  of  the  time.  The  power  of 
Catholicism  to  satisfy  convinced  religions  men 
in  search  of  the  best  organised  and  moetanthor- 
itattve  Christianity  is  one  thing,  and  its  ability 
to  answer  the  questions  and  win  the  Ikith  of  the 
perplexed  and  critical  mind  is  another  tbiog 
altogether.  This  is  a  matter  we  are  all  ftee  to 
discuss,  nay,  every  man  concerned  for  the  fatore 
of  telth  is  bound  to  discuss  it  and  the  fiaokest 
will  always  be  the  fairest  discussion  "  The  dis- 
cussion is  candid  and  thorough,  and  the  p^*^ 
will  be  read  with  interest. 

mutsentk  CetUttnf  (Jan.)  has  some  papen  thit 
will  repay  perusal,  such  as  "  Cnearism,*' by  Etfi 
Cowper;  "Will  Bussla  Conqoer  India f"  ^ 
Arminius  Vam^ry ;  ''Charles  Lamb."  by  Algsnion 
Charles  Swinburne,  and  "The  Savage,**  byPw^ 
Max  MttUer. 
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REVIEW   SECTION. 

1— SYMPOSIUM    ON    THE    PULPIT:    •^IS    THE    PULPIT 
DECLINING    IN    POWER  ?     IF    SO,  WHAT  IS 

THE  REMEDY  ?  " 

NO.    I. 

By  Bishop  A.  Cleveland  Coxe. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  question  we  are  called  to  discuss 
is  presumptive  evidence  that  it  is  not  gratuitously  raised.  In  this 
country  nobody  would  have  thought  of  such  an  inquiry,  save  as  a 
mere  paradox,  in  the  days  before  the  War.  Since  that  epoch,  a  new 
state  of  society  has  been  created;  the  world  itself  has  been  new- 
fashioned;  a  new  literature  has  been  made  and  a  new  generation 
has  come  into  the'  forefront,  intoxicated  with  its  inheritance  and 
firmly  convinced  that  it  is  much  wiser  than  its  fathers,  while  it 
forgets  that  it  was  the  fathers  who  have  created  all  it  so  boastfully 
calls  its  own. 

Nor  is  this  spirit  of  our  times  peculiar  to  America.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  the  age  in  Europe,  as  well;  nay,  fresh  movements  in  India  even 
among  the  Brahmins,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  belong  to  the  same 
class.  We  must  include  all  Asia  in  the  claim,  not  forgetting  Japan,  nor 
doubting  that  there  are  elements  of  new  life  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor. 
Perhaps  there  is  to  be  an  awakening  in  Africa,  but  as  yet  Egypt  does 
not  respond  to  the  genius  of  universal  renovation. 

For  a  long  time  the  pulpit  has  "  stood  acknowledged,"  to  quote  the 
"Task:" 

<*The  most  important  and  effectual  gnard, 
Support,  and  ornament  of  virtue's  cause." 

Cowper  was  a  contemporary  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  the  apolo- 
gist of  the  latter  but  the  satirist  of  the  former,  as  he  was  of  the 
cold   mechanical    preaching    these    great    messengers  were   sent  to 
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drive  out  of  England,  one  hopes  forever.  We  owe  to  the  combined 
forces  of  both  that  pahny  period  of  the  pulpit  in  America,  which  is^ 
now  suspected  to  be  in  decline;  but  take  ''the  pulpit"  as  it  is  pop- 
ularly accepted  in  our  day,  and  does  anybody  imagine  that  its  power 
and  influence  are  really  impaired,  in  comparison  with  what  it  was 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  our  history  as  a  nation  ? 

Tes,  I  do  not  deny  that  the  tokens  which  suggest  the  inquiry  are 
real,  and  force  us  to  recognise  what  may  be  a  temporary  phase,  only,, 
of  our  social  character,  that  our  times  are  impatient  of  being  taught,, 
except  by  those  who  flatter  them,  while  yet  they  are  to  be  credited 
with  a  wholesome  scorn  for  those  who  flatter  them  from  the  pulpit* 
These  tokens  do  not  alarm  me,  because  the  evangelixed  world  has 
passed  through  such  stages  before.  Take  the  age  of  Frederick  and 
Voltaire,  for  example,  as  it  stood  confronted  with ''  the  foolishness  of 
preaching,''  but  rather  with  ''  the  preaching  of  foolishness,"  by  which 
Germany  and  France  were  so  conspicuously  degraded  in  that  age. 
Observe  the  impressions  of  which  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  the  in- 
heritors, in  the  next  generation.  Read  the  instructive  pages  of 
Kahnis  and  reflect  upon  the  prostrate  condition  of  religious  ortko 
doxy  at  the  moment  when  the  States  General  were  convened  in  France,, 
to  make  practical  the  theories  of  ''philosophers.''  Where  and  what 
was  the  pulpit  then  ?  Under  the  Grand  Monarque  it  was  fashioi- 
able  to  frequent  the  great  preachers.  But  was  ever  the  eloquence  of 
the  pulpit  so  powerless  as  that  which  glorified  the  literature  of  the 
period,  but  produced  no  impression  upon  the  hearts  and  conscience 
of  the  French  people  ?  In  the  succeeding  generation  the  Jansenists 
were  driven  out  of  France  because  they  were  in  earnest.  Religious 
fermentation  rose  to  fever  heat,  but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  godli* 
ness.  It  was  occupied  with  words,  not  things;  and  a  catastrophe  was^ 
at  hand. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  presents  two  very  remarkable  features- 
in  contrast :  (1.)  There  is  a  vigor  and  vitality  of  religious  thought 
in  Christendom  never  before  paralleled  in  any  period.  Everywhere 
the  press  teems  with  the  product  of  earnest  Christian  hearts  and 
minds,  and  land  and  sea  bear  witness  to  a  marvelous  Christian  activ^ 
ity.  Contrast  the  actual  state  of  the  German  intellect  at  this  mo- 
ment with  what  it  was  even  fifty  years  since,  with  respect  to  the 
Gospel,  and  it  seems  to  be  life  from  the  dead.  Even  such  writers 
as  Benan  prove  that  France  is  not  incapable  of  faith,  though  their 
effort  is  undisguised  to  propagate  new  doubts  and  a  new  sort  of  un- 
belief. The  Papacy,  itself,  after  setting  foot  on  the  human  head> 
pays  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in  permitting  some  activity  to- 
mind,  provided  it  will  consent  to  go  back  to  the  Schoolmen  and  think 
in  the  formulas  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Christianity  everywhere 
is    awake  and  in  earnest,  and  men  cannot  be  idle  if  they  hate  it; 
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their  very  listlessness  and  inability  to  ignore  it,  proves  it  to  be  some- 
thing they  cannot  disdain.  But,  (2)  with  all  this,  our  times  are 
marked  by  an  outpouring  of  blasphemy  and  by  the  outbreak  of  offen- 
sive forms  of  irreligi#n  which  are  appalling.  A  frantic  impiety 
among  women  as  well  as  men,  in  many  parts  of  our  country,  is  mani- 
fested in  new  and  revolting  forms;  the  gathering  imposthume  of  Mor- 
monism  threatens  our  civil  existence  in  certain  regions;  but  more 
generally,  the  blank  irreligion  of  millions  of  our  countrymen  pre- 
sents a  spectacle  which  ought  to  animate  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  compose  differences  and  move  upon  this  stronghold  of  the 
evil  one  in  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity. 

Tes,  the  pulpit  has  lost  much  of  its  power;  but  to  reach  these  evils 
the  teacher  must  go  out  of  the  pulpit  into  highways  and  hedges,  in  the 
spirit  of  John  the  Baptist.  A  certain  man  built  a  sawmill  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  where  strong  winds  could  always  be  depended  on 
to  work  his  instruments,  and  it  was  a  demonstrated  success  so  far  as 
the  winds  and  wheels  were  concerned;  the  perpendicular  motion 
he  secured  was  all  that  was  promised.  The  mischief  was  that  nobody 
could  get  the  saw-logs  up  there  to  be  converted  into  planks.  And 
^'the  pulpit"  is,  eos  vi  termini^  powerless  as  to  the  masses,  because  it 
stands  where  those  who  need  it  cannot  reach  it.  The  times  demand 
the  mission  of  the  Baptist  once  more. 

By  "  the  pulpit,"  however,  we  must  understand  what  is  commonly 
meant  in  America  by  that  word:  it  means  the  regular  preaching  of 
the  Word  in  organized  congregations  of  believing  men.  Not  to  wan- 
der from  the  point,  this  pulpit  has  declined  in  power  over  these  very 
congregations,  and  the  reason  why  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  Men 
cannot  serve  Ood  and  mammon.  ^' Their  heart  goeth  after  their 
cov€tousne$8y^  said  Ezekiel,  accounting  for  the  like  phenomenon,  in 
his  day.  Observe  how  many  are  the  warnings  against  this  specifio 
sin  in  Holy  Scripture;  it  is  pronounced  "Idolatry";  "let  it  not  be 
once  named  among  you,"  says  the  apostle,  using  like  words  only  of 
the  most  shameful  vices.  Now,  we  complain  of  the  "secular  spirit" 
of  our  days;  but  this,  being  interpreted,  is  mammon- worship.  We 
talk  of  "  Materialism,"  but  this,  too,  means  mammon.  Observe  the 
excitement  and  feverish  haste  and  rash  adventure  of  the  times.  What 
is  it  all  about  ?  The  answer  is,  "hasting  to  be  rich."  And  the  enor- 
mous winnings  of  some  stimulate  all  to  this  "accursed  hunger"  and 
thirst  after  gold.  The  land  becomes  one  gambling  hell  from  Wall 
Street  to  the  quays  of  San  Francisco.  The  telegraph  wires,  the  rail- 
ways, the  steamers,  are  tokens  of  this  vivid  vice  and  force  compelling 
the  universe  to  yield  up  its  treasures  and  to  exchange  them,  not  in 
any  primary  sense  to  feed  and  clothe  the  human  race,  but,  first  of  all, 
to  enrich  the  prime  movers,  who  have  made  these  wants  of  the  race 
their  dice  and  counters  and  cards  in  playing  their  gigantic  games. 
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If  men  engaged  in  these  affairs  six  days  in  every  seven,  consent 
to  go  up  to  the  temple  on  the  seventh,  we  may  be  sure  they  carry 
their  tables  with  them  and  set  them  up  in  the  holy  place  as  really  as 
those  did  of  old,  who  turned  the  house  of  prayer  into  a  den  of  thieves. 
What  power  can  "the  pulpit"  have  with  these ?  Nothing  less  than 
"the  whip  of  small  cords"  can  purge  away  such  dross  and  squalor. 
But,  you  say,  these  are  the  vices  of  cities;  nay,  the  town  has  in- 
fected the  country.  Everywhere  the  newspaper  becomes  the  Bible 
of  the  people,  and  everywhere  is  this  same  haste  to  be  rich. 

Of  course,  the  amusements,  the  cheap  reading,  and  the  mental  elec- 
tricity which  have  changed  the  social  habits  of  the  masses  every- 
where, must  be  taken  into  the  account.  What  fellowship  can  Christ 
have  with  Belial  ? 

We  find,  then,  the  conditions  wanting  which  insure  to  the  pulpit 
its  legitimate  operation.  A  people  not  "  willing  in  the  day  of  Mes- 
siah's power"  may  restrain  the  Divine  Power  itself  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  mercies;  as  it  is  written — "He  could  there  do  no  mighty  work 
. .  .  (and  he  marveled)  because  of  their  unbelief."  The  people  called 
Christians  are  no  more  "  a  peculiar  people."  Supplied  with  Laodicean 
plenty,  behold  the  Laodicean  spirit  I  Fond  of  pleasure,  stimulated 
by  every  inducement  to  luxury  and  excess;  almost  in  spite  of  their 
better  feelings  borne  away  on  the  tide  of  the  times,  their  Bibles  are 
little  read  and  never  studied;  and  hence  conscience  becomes  torpid, 
if  not  "  seared  as  with  a  h9t  iron."  They  are  incapable  of  sober  self- 
examination  and  deep  reflection  on  the  "  Four  Last  Things." 
Strangers  to  themselves,  superficial  in  repentance  and  in  views  of 
the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  rarely  distinguishing  between  their 
psychic  and  their  pneumatic  natures;  hence  carnal  instead  of  spirit- 
ual; how  should  they  "be  filled"  since  they  never  "hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness  ?" 

"  Like  people,  like  priest."  Action  and  reaction  equal.  It  is  hard 
to  say  where  the  primary  fault  is  to  be  charged,  but  it  is  rare  to  see 
an  exemplary  pastor  when  his  people  fail  to  make  prayers  for  him 
and  for  his  work  apart  of  their  ^Christian  life.  With  due  considera- 
tion for  a  multitude  of  holy  and  very  precious  exceptions,  for  whose 
influence  and  example  we  have  reason  to  praise  God,  I  must  think 
that  the  character  of  the  Laity  (apart  from  its  blessed  exceptions  also), 
reflects  the  character  of  the  Ministry  very  closely.  For,  to  put  it  in  an- 
other way:  let  us  ask  what  the  popular  estimate  of  "the  clerical  pro- 
fession "  actually  is  in  our  times  as  compared  with  days  gone  by  ? 
Every  "  profession "  has  its  quacks  and  impostors,  and  allowance  is 
generally  made  for  such.  These  are  but  the  barnacles  and  cUgcB  that 
cling  to  the  Ark  of  the  Church  and  impede  her  progress,  and  which 
cannot  be  immediately  detached.  The  world  itself  is  fair  enough  to 
make  allowance  for  these  unhappy  characters;  and  in  speaking  of 
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''the  pulpit"  we  need  not  take  vulgar  fractions  into  account.  Bat 
the  world's  estimate  of  the  representative  class  is  surely  a  humiliating 
one.  When  they  speak  of  "  the  profession,"  they  degrade  the  holy 
vocation  wherewith  true  pastors  believe  themselves  to  be  called* 
When  the  journalist  chronicles  an  "auction  sale  of  pews,"  as  a  gauge 
of  the  pastor's  popularity;  when  they  deal  with  pulpit  "performances" 
as  with  those  of  the  play-actor;  when  they  flatter  a  pulpit  "  star"  in 
the  same  breath  with  the  "  stars "  of  the  drama;  when  they  direct 
attention  to  "sensational"  sermons,  and  praise  a  preacher  in  propor- 
tion as  he  spurns  the  obligations  he  has  voluntarily  assumed,  and 
violates  the  very  compact  by  which  he  claims  a  pulpit  as  his  place; 
when,  in  short,  they  never  conceive  of  "  the  man  of  Qod "  as  in  the 
world  but  not  of  it,  and  as  seeking  for  a  "  recompense  of  reward " 
apart  from  all  worldly  emolument,  as  walking  with  God  and  "con- 
demning the  world"  by  his  blameless  life  as  well  as  by  the  testimony 
of  his  preaching;  when  such  is  the  pose  given  to  the  preacher  by  the 
Press,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  year  in  and  year  out,  how  can 
it  be  that  the  popular  estimate  of  the  Christian  Ministry  should  be 
other  than  degrading,  humiliating  in  its  very  patronage,  and  paralyz- 
ing in  its  praise?  Added  to  this,  the  professed  "reports "of  ser- 
mons, pablished  on  Monday  mornings,  are  commonly  caricatures  so 
gross  ^  to  furnish  excuses  for  thousands  who  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  habits  of  reputable  householders,  and  are  rarely  seen  in 
church.  "  If  this  is  what  I  should  have  heard,  I  am  glad  I  stayed  at 
home."  So  they  speak,  and  so  dismiss  all  sense  of  responsibility. 
The  psychic  mind  discerns  not  spiritual  things,  and  has  no  sense  of 
duty  in  such  relations.  Without  reflection,  they  transfer  to  "the 
pulpit"  their  disgust  with,  here  and  there,  a  man,  and  wantonly  con- 
temn ministrations  which,  in  point  of  fact,  are  able,  well-studied  and 
well-sustained,  and  full  of  meat  for  really  conscientious  and  healthful 
appetites. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  the  preacher  who  inhales  an  atmosphere 
such  as  I  have  described,  must  be  a  rare  specimen  of  nature  and  of 
grace  if  he  corresponds  not,  in  some  degree,  with  what  he  finds  pre- 
scribed to  him  as  his  rile.  The  man  of  probity  he  is,  but  eanctity  he 
does  not  impress,  even  upon  his  friends,  as  the  type  of  his  character. 
Too  generally  he  is  credited  with  reading  rather  than  study y  and  his 
last  sermon  is  flavored,  in  the  suspicions  of  many,  by  his  impressions 
of  the  last  review,  if  not  of  the  last  novel.  In  short,  few  suspect  him 
of  a  profound  and  holy  consciousness  that  he  has  a  mission  to  souls, 
a  message  from  Ood,  a  vocation  to  glorify  Christ  and  save  sinners 
through  His  Word  and  Sacraments. 

I  have  been  reading  the  world's  image  and  superscription  as  it  is 
reflected  in  its  ordinary  expressions  about  the  Christian  Ministry. 
God  is  my  witness  that  I  take  home  to  my  own  heart  and  conscience. 
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as  a  pastor,  the  world's  rebuke,  and  ask  myself,  as  before  Gk>d,  how 
far  I  have  contributed  to  all  this  by  my  own  walk  and  conversation. 
But,  as  one  of  many  brethren,  and  no  longer  young,  may  I  not  be 
allowed  to  suggest  to  others  better  than  myself,  certain  inquiries 
which  will  answer  the  question  as  to  remedy? 

Are  we  not  too  much  of  the  world  as  well  as  in  it?  Does  the  In- 
carnation of  the  Everlasting  Word  daily  remind  us  of  our  stupendous 
mission  from  Him  to  carry  on  the  work  which  the  Father  sent  his 
only-begotten  Son  into  the  world  to  create,  and  which  that  same  In- 
carnate God  is  coming  to  require  in  its  fruits,  first  of  all  of  us  who  are 
stewards? 

Does  the  tremendous  atonement  of  the  Cross  daily,  hourly,  impress 
on  our  souls  as  the  heralds  and  ministers  of  its  divine  efficacy,  the 
nature  of  the  disease  which  such  a  sacrifice  alone  could  cure  ?  Have 
we  any  such  view  of  the  depraved  human  heart,  of  the  enormity  of 
sin,  of  the  degradation  of  unsanctified  human  nature,  and  of  the 
Judgment  to  which  all  meu  are  hastening,  as  animated  John  the  Bap- 
tist in  his  ministry;  approaching,  in  some  degree,  that  of  the  Lamb 
of  Qod,  devoting  Himself  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ? 

Are  we  saturated,  as  were  the  primitive  Fathers,  with  Holy  Scrip- 
ture ?  do  we  feed  upon  the  words  of  Inspired  Wisdom  ourselves,  and 
make  the  Scriptures,  and  nothing  but  the  Scriptures,  the  groundwork 
of  all  our  teaching;  reproving,  counseling  and  comforting  in  our  min- 
istrations to  our  fellow-men  ?  In  short,  do  we  love  sinners  and  seek 
after  souls  with  passionate  devotion  to  this  one  idea  of  the  preacher's 
work  and  of  a  faithful  pastoral  life  ? 

Oh  I  how  happy  is  he  who  has  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience 
in  all  these  respects  before  God,  with  a  very  light  concern  about  the 
estimate  of  men,  save  as  they  feel  that  he  is  sincere  and  a  lover  of 
their  souls.  The  times  demand,  I  cannot  doubt,  a  revolution  in  fun- 
damentals; a  shaking  of  d^  bones;  a  reconstruction  of  primitive 
unity;  a  restored  and  united  Catholicity.  The  pulpit  must  be  supple- 
mented by  the  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  and  we  need  Muhlen- 
bergs  in  the  high-ways  and  by-ways  of  towns.  But,  so  long  as  Scrip- 
ture is  Scripture,  the  married  priest,  the  father  of  a  family,  the  man 
knit  and  woven  into  the  social  estate  of  his  fellow-men,  is  the  man 
who  must  do  the  normal  work  in  congregations  of  faithful  men,  as 
one  with  them,  though  set  over  them  in  the  Lord.  Exceptional 
ministers  and  evangelists  there  should  be — Christians  who,  for  mis- 
sionary work  in  waste  places  or  among  the  crowded  poor  in  great 
marts  and  cities,  are  willing  to  make  themselves  eunuchs  "for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,"  constrained  by  none  other  than  their 
baptismal  vows  and  those  of  their  sacred  order  in  the  ministry.  These 
exceptions  have  their  high  charter  from  Christ  himself;  yet  "the  pul- 
pit" must  exist  also  under  His  charter  in  the  Christian  synagogue. 
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where  God's  Word  is  devoutly  read  with  prayer,  and  Christian  fami- 
lies are  trained  in  "  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  En- 
forced celibacy  is  the  most  inmioral  institution  which  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the  most  corrupting  also  in  its 
operation  upon  the  clergy  and  upon  Christian  society.  But  even  the 
fwrmal  ministry  is  environed  with  perils,  and  perhaps  we  are  only 
beginning  to  feel  how  inevitably  degrading  this  estate  becomes  when 
reduced  to  a  professional  aspect  and  position.  A  worldly  family  may 
neutralize  the  most  devoted  spirit  of  a  true  man  of  Gk>d  in  his  influ- 
ence and  power  as  a  preacher  of  the  Word.  Oreat  is  the  power  of 
gifts,  comparatively  few  and  feeble,  in  the  pastor  who  preaches  by 
•example  and  who  walks  with  God,  giving,  primarily,  all  diligence  to 
make  himself  and  his  family  ^'  wholesome  examples  and  patterns  to 
the  flock  of  Christ." 


IL— JOHN  KNOX  AS  A  PREACHER 

NO.    I. 

By  Wm.  M.    Taylob,  D.D.,   LL.D.,   Nbw   Yobk, 

Knox  did  not  become  a  preacher  until  he  had  attained  the  full 
maturity  of  his  power.  Bom  in  1505,  he  is  found  among  the  incor- 
porated students  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1522,  and  after  his 
education  was  finished  he  seems  to  have  entered  the  priesthood  of  the 
Soman  Catholic  Church.  That  office  he  continued  to  hold  for  a  con- 
siderable time — up,  at  least,  to  1543,  for  his  name  is  found  as  notary 
to  an  instrument  which  is  dated  in  that  year.  His  first  known  appear- 
.ance  on  the  side  of  Protestantism  was  in  the  beginning  of  1546,  when 
he  attended  George  Wishart  to  Haddington,  bearing  before  him,  as  a 
sort  of  bodyguard  to  protect  him  from  assault,  a  large  two-handed 
sword.  His  proper  vocation,  however,  at  this  time,  was  that  of  a 
teacher  of  youth,  and  to  that,  at  Wishart's  solicitation,  he  returned 
just  before  the  apprehension  of  the  ihartyrs.  We  have  no  record 
either  of  the  date  or  manner  of  his  conversion  to  the  Protestant  faith, 
but  certain  circumstances  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  was  due  to  his  study 
of  the  writings  of  Thomas  Guillaume,  and  especially  to  his  inter- 
course with  Wishart.  But,  though  he  had  been  a  priest,  he  did  not 
At  once  enter  on  the  Protestant  ministry:  and  the  manner  of  his  call 
thereto  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  power  of  his  preaching  all 
through  life.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  begin  this  sketch  with  a 
•description  of  the  circumstances  which,  as  it  were,  bore  him  into  the 
pulpit. 

After  the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  which  took  place  about 
three  months  subsequent  to  the  burning  of  Wishart  at  the  stake,  the 
Castle  of  St.  Andrews  remained  for  a  season  in  the  hands  of  the  men 
who  had  planned  and  carried  out  the  **  removal "  of  the  prelate.     It 
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became  thus  a  place  of  refuge  to  all  the  Protestants,  even  if  they  did 
not  all  approve  of  the  deed  which  had  given  them  possession  of  the 
stronghold.  Knox  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  murder  of 
the  Cardinal,  but  for  his  own  safety  and  that  of  his  pupils,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  about  Easter,  1547,  and  there  con- 
ducted his  regular  tutorial  work  with  them  from  day  to  day.  What 
that  was,  he  has  himself  described  in  these  words:  '^  Beside  their 
grammar  and  other  humane  authors,  he  read  unto  them  a  catechism^ 
an  account  whereof  he  caused  them  to  give  publicly  in  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Andrews.  He  read  moreover  unto  them  the  Gospel  of 
John,  proceeding  where  he  had  left  off  at  his  departing  from  Lang- 
neddry, where  before  his  residence  was,  and  that  lecture  he  read  in  the 
chapel  within  the  castle  at  a  certain  hour."  These  public  exercises 
were  regularly  attended  by  a  large  number  of  those  who  were  sojourn- 
ing within  the  castle^  and  the  result  was  that  Henry  Balnaves,  a  dis- 
tinguished Scottish  jurist,  Sir  David  Lindsay,  and  others,  became  con- 
vinced that  he  ought  to  enter  on  the  office  of  the  ministry,  and  urged 
>liim  most  earnestly  to  do  so.  But  he  strenuously  refused,  declaring 
that  "  he  would  not  run  where  Qod  had  not  called  him."  They  were 
not,  however,  to  be  thus  gainsayed,  and  accordingly  they  prevailed 
on  John  Rough,  who  was  the  pastor  of  the  Castle  Church,  to  give  to 
Knox,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  church,  a  public  call  to  the 
ministry.  So,  after  having  preached  a  sermon  on  the  election  of  min- 
isters. Rough,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  congregation,  turned  to  Knox 
and  said,  ^'  Brother,  ye  shall  not  be  offended,  albeit  that  I  speak  unta 
you  that  which  I  have  in  charge,  even  from  all  those  that  «tre  here 
present,  which  is  this:  In  the  name  of  God  and  of  His  Son  Jesua 
Christ,  and  in  the  name  of  those  that  presently  call  you  by  my  mouth, 
I  charge  you  that  ye  refuse  not  this  holy  vocation,  but  that,  as  ye 
tender  the  glory  of  God,  the  increased  Christ's  kingdom,  the  edifica- 
tion of  your  brethren,  and  the  comfort  of  me,  whom  you  understand 
well  enough  to  be  oppressed  by  the  multitude  of  labors,  that  ye  take 
upon  you  the  public  office  and  charge  of  preaching,  even  as  ye  look 
to  avoid  God's  heavy  displeasure,  and  desire  that  He  shall  multiply 
His  graces  with  you."  Then,  turning  to  the  congregation,  he  said,. 
"  Was  not  this  your  charge  to  me  ?"  They  answered,  "  It  was,  and 
we  approve  it."  The  suddenness  and  solemnity  of  this  call  thoroughly 
unmanned  Knox,  who  burst  into  a  fiood  of  tears  and  hastened  to  his- 
closet,  where  we  may  well  believe  that  he  sought  light  from  Grod. 
The  result  was  that  he  was  led  to  take  up  that  work  which  he  laid 
down  only  with  his  life.  Not  from  the  impulse  of  caprice,  or  because 
he  desired  the  position  of  a  preacher,  but  because  he  could  not  other- 
wise meet  the  responsibility  which  Gk)d  had  laid  upon  him,  did  he 
enter  upon  the  office  of  the  preacher.  He  became  a  minister,  not  be- 
cause he  must  be  something,  but  because  he  could  not  be  anything 
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else,  without  disobedience  to  God.  He  was  to  do  a  work  for  his 
countrymen  not  unlike  that  which  Moses  did  for  his  kinsmen,  and  so, 
like  Moses,  he  was  called  to  it  in  the  full  strength  of  his  manhood — 
for  he  was  now  forty-two  years  of  age;  and  he  entered  upon  it  with 
the  full  persuasion  that  necessity  was  laid  upon  him,  and  woe  was 
unto  him  if  he  preached  not  the  gospeL  That  not  only  made  him  a 
preacher,  but  it  also  helped  very  largely  to  make  him  such  a  preacher 
as  he  afterwards  became. 

Not  long,  however,  was  he  permitted  at  this  time  to  continue  in  the 
work  which  was  thus  begun.  For  in  the  month  of  July  of  that  same 
year,  a  French  fleet  invested  the  castle,  whose  defenders  very  soon 
surrendered,  and  Knox,  being  carried  off  a  prisoner  to  France,  was 
held  for  nineteen  months  as  a  galley  slave.  After  enduring  great 
hardships  he  was  liberated  in  the  early  part  of  1549,  when  he  went 
to  England,  where,  under  Edward  the  Sixth,  he  labored  for  some 
years,  first  in  Berwick,  then  in  Newcastle,  and  finally  as  a  royal 
chaplain,  with  a  commission  which  sent. him  to  preach  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  after  the  accession  of  Mary  Tudor  to  the 
throne,  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  him  to  remain  in  England;  so,  in  the 
end  of  1553,  he  removed  to  the  Continent;  and  after  spending  rome 
time  with  Calvin  in  Geneva,  he  became  one  of  the  ministers  of  a 
church  of  English  refugees  which  had  been  formed  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine.  But  troubles  with  the  High  Church  portion  of  the 
congregation,  on  which  we  cannot  enter  here,  led  him  to  return  to 
Geneva,  where  he  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  English 
Church  that  had  been  formed  in  that  city.  We  mention  these  par- 
ticulars because  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  experiences  through  which 
Knox  had  passed  in  these  different  circumstances,  and  the  wisdom 
which  he  had  acquired,  through  converse  with  some  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Reformers  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  contributed 
very  much  to  the  power  of  his  ultimate  ministry  in  Scotland.  With 
him,  everything  he  had  and  learned  was  made  to  contribute  to  the 
pulpit.  That  was  the  throne  of  his  peculiar  and  preeminent  power, 
and  the  treasures  of  travel,  as  well  as  the  accumulations  of  observa- 
tion, were  made  to  minister  to  his  efficiency  in  it. 

From  the  latter  part  of  1559  till  his  death  in  1672,  he  continued  to 
labor  in  Scotland.  For  the  greater  portion  of  that  time  he  was  pas- 
tor of  St.  Giles  Church,  Edinburgh;  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  many 
ministers  who  complain  of  overwork  to  read  the  record  of  his  stated 
labors  there,  at  least,  for  the  first  few  years.  He  preached  twice  every 
Sunday,  and  three  times  besides  on  other  days  of  the  week.  He  met 
regularly  once  a  week  with  his  elders  for  the  oversight  of  the  flock, 
and  attended  weekly  the  assembly  of  ministers  for  what  was  called 
"the  exercise  on  the  Scriptures."  Add  to  these,  that  he  was  fre- 
quently appointed  to  perform  in  distant  parts  of  the  country  duties 
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akin  to  those  of  a  Baperintendent,  and  we  can  anderstand  how  it  came 
that  his  people  gave  him  a  colleague  in  1663,  to  relieve  him  of  some 
of  the  duties  by  which  he  was  oppressed. 

Of  his  sermons  only  one  specimen,  printed  under  his  own  supervis- 
ion, remains,  for  he  was  too  busy  a  man  to  write  much  for  the  press; 
and  if  he  had  not  been  called  in  question  by  the  Privy  Council  for  some- 
thing which  he  had  said  in  that  discourse,  which  had  wounded  the 
feelings  of  the  young  Damley,  who  happened  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion  of  its  delivery,  we  should  not  have  had  even  that  from  his 
own  pen.  For  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  it  that  '^  he  considered  him- 
self rather  called  of  Gk>d  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  comfort  the  sorrow- 
ful, confirm  the  weak,  and  rebuke  the  proud  by  tongue  and  living 
voice,  in  these  most  corrupt  times,  than  to  compose  books. for  the  age 
to  come;  and  seeing  that  so  much  is  written  (and  that  by  men  of  most 
lingular  condition),  and  yet  so  little  well  observed,  he  decreed  to  con- 
tain himself  within  the  bounds  of  that  vocation  whereunto  he  felt 
himself  specially  called."  But,  while  all  that  is  true,  we  have  in  his 
letters  to  bis  old  parishioners  in  Berwick  and  Newcastle,  and  in  some 
others  of  his  works,  sufficient  hints  let  fall  to  indicate  to  us  how  he 
prepared  for  the  pulpit,  while  in  the  statements  of  his  contempora- 
ries we  have  one  or  two  very  graphic  descriptions  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  preached  in  it. 

He  was  a  diligent  student.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  describes  him- 
self as  ^^  sitting  at  his  books  "  and  contemplating  Matthew's  Gk>spel 
by  the  help  of  ^'  some  most  godly  expositions,  and  among  the  rest 
Chrysostom."  In  another  he  writes:  "This  day  ye  knowto.be  the 
•day  of  my  study  and  prayer  to  Ood."  And  in  one  of  his  interviews 
with  Queen  Mary  he  excuses  himself  for  going  to  her  privately  when 
he  had  occasion  to  condenm  her  policy,  by  alleging  that  he  was  not 
appointed  to  go  to  every  man  in  particular,  and  saying,  "Albeit  I  am 
here  now  at  your  Grace's  Command;  yet  cannot  I  tell  what  •ther  men 
shall  judge  of  me — that  at  this  time  of  day  am  absent  from  my  book, 
and  waiting  upon  the  court."  He  made  good  use,  therefore,  we  may 
be  sure,  of  that  "warm  study  with  deals"  that  was  constructed  for 
hin^at  the  expense  of  the  City  Council  of  Edinburgh,  and  which  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  his  house  at  the  Netherbow. 

He  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  Greek.  Hebrew  he  learned  after 
he  had  passed  his  fiftieth  year  and  while  he  sojourned  in  Geneva;  and 
the  mention  of  Chrysostom  and  other  expositors  in  the  quotation 
above  given  shows  that  he  was  ready  and  able  to  accept  light  from 
quarters  which  are  still  sealed  books  to  many. 

But  the  fruit  of  his  study  was  never  a  fully  written  out  discourse. 
As  we  learn  from  an  incidental  sentence  in  his  "  Faithful  Admonition 
unto  the  Professors  of  God's  Truth  in  England,"  it  was  his  habit  to 
speak  from  a  few  notes  which  were  made  on  the  margin  of  his  Bible, 
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and  which  remained  the  sole  written  memoranda  of  his  discoarse.  He 
never  wrote  his  sermons  before  preaching,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  except 
on  the  occasion  above  alluded  to,  wrote  them  after.  Tet  they  were 
as  carefully  premeditated  as  if  they  had  been  written,  and  he  could 
apparently  recall  them,  almost  verbcUim,  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 
Thus  we  find  in  some  of  his  addresses  to  his  friends  in  Berwick,  New- 
castle, and  in  England  generally,  long  quotations  from  discourses 
which  had  been  delivered  years  before;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
had  been,  as  he  claimed,  mis-reported  to  Queen  Mary,  he  went  over 
the  whole  sermon  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  and  his  repetition  was 
declared  to  be  accurate  by  those  who  had  heard  it  in  the  church.  This 
indicates  both  that  he  prepared  with  care  and  that  he  remembered 
with  accuracy.  He  did  not  speak  extemporaneously,  in  the  sense  of 
never  having  thought  upon  his  subject  until  he  was  required  to  speak; 
l)ut  he  had  fixed  his  line  of  thought  beforehand,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  also,  in  many  cases,  the  very  words  in  which  he  had  deter- 
mined to  express  himself.  Tet,  though  he  premeditated  very  care- 
fully, he  was  able  also  to  introduce  what  was  given  to  him  at  the 
moment;  for  when  Kirkaldy  appeared  on  one  occasion  in  the  cathedral 
with  a  retinue  of  armed  men,  as  if  to  intimidate  him,  he  took  occasion 
to  rebuke  most  sternly  that  which  he  regarded  as  a  serious  offence  on 
the  part  of  one  who  had  been  a  companion  with  him  in  the  galleys  of 
Prance. 


HL— SYMPOSIUM  ON  ROMANS. 

NO.    VI. 

By  Qbobgb  R.  Cbooks,  D.D.,  Dbew  Thbo.  Sbminabt. 

Thb  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  has  a  history,  which, 
though  not  in  itself  decisive  of  its  meaning,  yet  shows  the  action  of  the 
human  mind  upon  the  conclusions  drawn  from  its  language  by  one 
class  of  interpreters.  However  logically  coherent  the  system  of  doc- 
trine which  Augustine  derived  from  this  writing  of  Paul  may  have 
been,  Augustinianism  failed  of  a  full  reception  by  the  ancient  Church. 
His  irresistible  grace  and  absolute  decree  were  cast  aside,  and  were 
defended  by  only  a  few  of  the  theological  leaders  of  Latin  Christian- 
ity during  the  Middle  Ages.  Augustinianism  without  particular 
election  and  irresistible  grace  could  hardly  be  called  Augustinian, 
yet  this  was  all  the  Church  would  consent  to  receive.  It  is  true  that 
exposition  was  subordinated  to  systematic  theology,  but,  whether 
good  or  bad  expositors,  the  Middle  Age  scholars  did  not  read  Augus- 
tine's meaning  into  Paul's  great  Epistle.  To  recover  the  doctrine  of 
grace  as  against  human  merit  in  salvation,  the  first  reformers  restored 
the  Augustinian  interpretation.  Man's  dependence  was  sought  to  be 
made  complete  by  the  strongest  possible  affirmation  of  God's  absolute 
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and  irresistible  decree.  The  Latin  Chnrch  had  erred  in  making  salvation 
largely  attainable  by  human  merit,  the  reformers  all  the  more  resolutely 
affirmed  omnipotent  grace,  in  order  that  human  merit  should  be  com- 
pletely shut  out.  Luther's  servum  arbitrium^  Zwingli's  doctrine  of 
Providence,  and  Calvin's  sovereignty  of  the  Divine  will,  all  concurred 
in  the  same  result.  But  the  human  mind  rebelled  against  these  conclu- 
sions, as  it  had  rebelled  against  them  in  the  time  of  Augustine;  Me- 
lancthon's  synergism  gave  a  place  to  the  human  will  in  the  process  of 
salvation,  and  irresistible  grace  was  thus  virtually  denied.  This  contro- 
versy thrown  into  the  heart  of  Lutheranism  issued  at  length  in  the  con- 
demnation of  Melancthon's  synergistic  theory,  and  the  affirmation  in 
the  Formula  of  Concord  that  there  are  but  two  efficient  causes  of  con- 
version, the  Holy  Spirit  and  His  instrument  the  Word.  Events 
showed,  however,  that  it  was  impossible,  notwithstanding  the  sup- 
pression of  Melancthonianism,  to  hold  the  Christian  mind  in  the  bonds 
which  had  been  forged  by  expositors  out  of  Paul's  Epistle.  James  Ar- 
minius,  a  Professor  in  the  University  of  Leyden  from  1603  to  1609, 
revived  the  Melancthonian  view.  Beginning  with  a  study  of  the  ninth 
chapter  of  Romans,  he  became  sensible  that  his  judgment  was  diverg- 
ing more  and  more  from  the  interpretations  of  Calvin  and  Beza.  He 
found  Holland  in  good  degree  prepared  for  his  revolt  against  the  pre* 
destinarian  exposition  of  Paul.  Then  followed  the  attack  on  his  integ- 
rity as  a  man  and  a  teacher,  the  Synod  of  Dort  which  condemned 
Episcopius  and  his  associates,  with  all  which,  beyond  mere  mention, 
this  article  has  nothing  to  do.  But  the  outcome  was  the  establish- 
ment of  another  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  has 
gathered  about  itself  a  multitudinous  following  and  has  been  felt  as  a 
positive  theological  force  in  the  modem  Christian  world.  This  Epistle 
must,  as  every  other  written  document,  be  interpreted  on  granmiati- 
cal  principles,  applied  with  a  constant  reference  to  the  purpose  of  the 
writer.  The  magnitude  of  the  following  which  gives  its  adherence  to 
any  particular  exposition  is  of  itself  no  weight.  But  it  is  something 
to  be  considered  that  the  Christian  world,  during  the  process  of  four- 
teen hundred  years,  as  often  as  it  has  been  tied  up  in  the  strong  cords 
of  the  Augustinian  exposition  of  Romans,  has  broken  away  in  rebellion. 
The  fact  may  well  be  provocative  of  a  re-examination  of  this  import- 
ant document  in  which  the  seeds  of  doctrines  are  so  richly  sown,  and 
an  honest  questioning  of  the  Augustinian  point  of  view. 

An  inspection  of  the  writings  of  Paul  shows  it  to  be  his  constant 
purpose  to  set  forth  the  truth  that  the  Divine  method  of  salvation  is 
and  always  has  been,  by  faith,  and  the  kindred  truth  that  the  Gen- 
tiles have  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  been  predestinated  to  a 
sharing  in  thb  salvation.  The  thought  of  the  vocation  of  the  Gen- 
tiles fills  the  Apostle's  heart,  and  makes  his  tongue  eloquent.  To  the 
Ephesians  his  word  is:  "  Having  made  known  unto  us  the  mystery  of 
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his  will,  according  to  his  good  pleasure  which  he  has  purposed  in 
himself:  That  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  times  he  might 
gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven, 
and  which  are  on  earth;  even  in  him:  In  whom  also  we  have  obtained 
an  inheritance,  being  predestinated  according  to  the  purpose  of  him 
who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will:  That  we 
should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory,  who  first  trusted  in  Christ." 
(Eph.  i:  9-12.)  To  the  Colossians  he  speaks  of  "the  mystery  which 
had  been  hid  from  ages  and  from  generations,  but  now  is  made  mani- 
fest to  his  saints:  to  whom  God  would  make  known  what  are  the  riches 
of  the  glory  of  this  mystery  among  the  Gtentiles,  which  is  Christ  in 
you,  the  hope  of  glory."  (Col.  i:  26-7.)  So  he  tells  the  Thessalonians 
that  Gk>d  had  from  the  beginning  chosen  them  to  salvation  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth.  (2  Thess.  ii:  13.) 
God's  vocation  of  the  Jews  did  not  therefore  exhaust  His  purpose  ;  His 
plans  had  always  comprehended  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  also. 
They  are  not  bidden  to  a  second  place;  but  are  equally  entitled  with 
the  Jews  to  the  benefits  of  redemption.  Their  salvation  was  not 
an  afterthought,  but  was  a  part  of  the  Divine  forethought.  Chris- 
tianity comes  therefore  to  the  Gtentiles  out  of  the  depths  of  the  ages, 
and  they  have  been  equally  with  the  Jews,  from  the  beginning,  the 
objects  of  the  benevolence  of  God. 

If  this  be  so,  what  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham  ?  What  of  the 
covenant  people,  Abrahani's  children  ?  How  is  it  possible  that  God 
shall  bless  all  nations  through  Abraham's  seed,  and  yet  put  the  cov- 
enant people  on  a  level  with  the  Gentile  world  ?  To  show  that  the 
salvation  of  the  covenant  people  was  all  the  time  of  faith,  and  that 
there  is  but  this  one  mode  in  every  dispensation  and  for  all  men,  is  very 
clearly  the  object  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  reasoning  of 
Paul,  from  Chapter  iv :  1-3,  where  he  affirms  the  justification  of  Abra- 
ham by  faith,  to  Chapter  ix:  30-31,  where  he  draws  his  conclusion,  to 
wit:  "  that  the  Gentiles  who  followed  not  after  righteousness  have  at- 
tained to  the  righteousness  of  faith,  but  that  Israel  had  not  attained 
to  the  law  of  righteousness  because  they  sought  it  not  by  faith," 
never  varies  a  moment  in  the  prosecution  of  its  purpose. 

We  who  live  at  this  remote  distance  from  the  beginnings  of  Chris- 
tianity, though  we  may  appreciate  the  force  of  Jewish  race-pride,  yet 
cannot  easily  conceive  how  novel  to  the  Jews  must  have  been  the 
thought  that  for  salvation  in  Christ  all  their  race  privileges  availed 
them  nothing.  Having  for  ages  believed  themselves  to  be  the  favored 
of  God,  it  must  have  been  a  terrible  shock  to  be  told  that  they  were 
not  God's  favorites  in  any  such  sense  as  they  imagined,  and  that 
for  purposes  of  salvation  they  were  no  better  than  the  abominable 
heathen.  In  saying  this,  Paul  attacked  the  prejudices  of  ages.  What 
were  the  Fathers,  what  were  Gideon  and  Samson  and  Barak,  and 
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David  and  Isaiah,  and  the  sncoession  of  prophets,  if  they  who  shared 
their  blood  derived  from  them  no  inheritance  of  blessing?  To  be  no 
better  than  a  conmion  heathen,  though  he  had  Abraham  for  his  f ather, 
the  thought  was  treason  against  his  race  !  And  Paul  was  the  worst 
of  traitors,  inasmuch  as  he  brought  the  unclean  Gentiles  into  a  fellow- 
ship with  CM,  equal  to  theirs.  As  towards  Crod,  he  had  put  the  Jews 
down,  which  was  an  offence,  and  had  lifted  the  Gentiles  up,  which 
was  a  still  greater  offence.  Paul,  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  must^ 
by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  have  been  driven  to  the  maintenance  of 
two  propositions:  (l)  That  even  among  the  Jews  salvation  has  always 
been  by  faith;  and  (2)  That  Gk>d  has  from  the  beginning  predestin- 
ated to  the  blessings  of  salvation  by  faith,  the  (Gentiles  also. 

To  the  Apostle  the  latter  of  these  propositions  was  of  supreme  mi- 
portance.  It  was  indispensable  to  make  it  plain  to  the  Oentiles  that 
they  were  not  in  the  kingdom  of  God  by  mere  sufferance,  as  the 
Proselytes  in  the  olden  time  had  become  Jews  by  a  tolerant  system 
of  naturalization.  They  were  there  by  the  right  of  God's  predestin 
ating  purpose,  who  had  always  intended  to  include  them  in  the  ben- 
efits  of  redemption  through  faith  in  Christ.  Hence  the  glowing  lan- 
guage of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians:  *^  Christ  is  our  peace,  who 
hath  made  both  one  and  hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  parti- 
tion between  us.  By  revelation  he  made  known  to  me  the  mystery,, 
which  in  other  ages  was  not  made  known  to  the  sons  of  men,  that  the 
Gentiles  should  be  fellow-heirs,  and  of  the  same  body,  and  partakers 
of  his  promise  in  Christ  by  the  gospeL'* — ^Eph.  iii:  3-6.  The  whole 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  a  song  of  triumphing  joy  over  the  voca- 
tion of  the  Grentiles  through  the  revelation  of  the  once  hidden  pur- 
pose of  God.  But  with  what  propriety  could  Paul  have  indulged  in 
this  strain  of  exultation  if  there  had  been  no  foreordaining  of  the 
Gentiles  to  the  blessings  of  salvation  by  faith,  but  only  an  arbitrary^ 
selection  of  a  certain  number  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  through  the 
operation  of  a  secret  and  incomprehensible  decree  ?  The  Augustiniaa 
interpretation  of  Paul  fails  to  account  for  the  glowing  terms  in  which 
the  Apostle  again  and  again  addresses  Gentile  believers.  The  proper 
feeling  for  him  would  then  have  been  the  sense  of  awe  which  i» 
peculiar  to  Calvin,  and  which  prostrates  him  before  the  vision  of  the 
inscrutable  sovereignty  of  Gk)d.  On  the  contrary,  what  stirs  the  soul 
of  Paul  is  the  opening  of  a  wide  door  which  lets  in  the  whole  world 
to  a  participation  in  the  blessings  of  salvation  by  faith.  And  as  the 
participation  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  benefits  of  the  gospel  on  the  sole 
condition  of  faith  lies  on  the  surface  of  his  writings,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  must  go  out  of  our  way  to  find  in  them  a  predestining  of  a> 
specific  number  of  individuals  to  salvation  and  of  others  to  perdition. 
Be  sure  that  this  is  not  the  thought  which  sets  the  soul  of  Paul  aglow 
with  holy  enthusiasm. 
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If  dierefore,  the  analogy  of  doctrines  in  the  writing  of  St.  Paul  may^ 
be  taken  by  us  as  a  guide  in  construing  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  it 
will  lead  us  to  some  other  than  the  Augustinian  Exegesis.  And  we 
are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  analogy,  in  ascertaining  the  sense  of 
the  terms  that  in  this  discussion  may  come  before  us. 

The  chief  problems  to  be  determined  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Epistle  are  :  (1)  Whether  the  language  of  Ch.  vii:  14-25  is  descriptive 
of  a  regenerate  or  an  unregenerate  man.  (2)  Whether  Ch.  viii:  28-3S 
is  affirmative  of  an  unconditional  election  of  particular  individuals  to 
eternal  life.  (3)  Whether  Ch.  ix.  is  an  attempted  justification  of 
such  an  nnconditional  election.  The  limits  of  this  article  will  not 
permit  more  than  a  cursory  notice  of  these  passages.  I  have  an  im- 
pression that  the  ascription  of  the  language  of  Ch.  vii:  14-25  to  a  re- 
generate man  is  not  so  general  now  as  it  once  was.  Formerly  they^ 
who  resisted  it  heard  themselves  called  Pelagians.  The  terms  used 
in  Ch.  vi:  14  prepare  the  way  for  a  correct  rendering  here.  "  For  sin 
shall  not  have  dominion  over  you;  for  ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but 
under  grace."  It  is  a  part  of  Paul's  exposition  of  the  scheme  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  to  show  that  through  the  power  of  the  law  no  man 
can  overcome  sin;  for  as  often  as  he  struggles  by  the  help  of  the  law^ 
against  sin,  he  is  overthrown.  His  despair  then  of  rescue  through 
the  law  hands  him  over  to  faith.  Therefore  he  says  in  v.  14  of  Ch. 
vii:  ^'  The  law  is  spiritual,"  that  is,  both  in  its  aim  and  means,  but  it 
cannot  deliver  me,  for  ''I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin;  for  that  which 
I  do  I  allow  not,"  Ac.  Thus  the  verses  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
give  the  evidence  in  detail  that  the  subject  of  the  discussion  is  the 
bond-slave  of  sin,  and,  as  is  true  of  every  bond-slave,  does  the  will  of 
his  master.  Paul  had  said  in  the  chapter  preceding:  '^Sin  shall  not 
have  dominion  over  you,"  but  sin  has  dominion  over  the  person  here 
speaking  of  himself.  Moreover  the  taking  of  these  words  to  de- 
scribe a  regenerate  person  is  a  contradiction  of  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  Pauline  descriptions  of  the  regenerate.  Arminius,  who  had,  in 
his  time,  to  bear  the  odium  of  holding  the  opinion  that  Paul  is  here 
speaking  of  an  unregenerate  person,  puts  this  branch  of  the  argu- 
ment thus:  ''I  prove  that  a  regenerate  man,  who  is  placed  under 
grace,  is  neither  carnal,  nor  so  designated  in  the  Scriptures.''  In  Ronu 
viii:  9  it  is  said,  "but  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh  but  in  the  Spirit"  And 
m  the  verse  preceding  it  is  said,  "  So  then,  they  that  are  in  the  flesh 
cannot  please  God;  but  a  regenerate  man,  one  who  is  placed  under 
grace,  pleases  God."  In  Rom.  viii:  5  it  is  said,  "they  that  are  after 
the  flesh,  do  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh;"  but  a  man  under  grace 
"  minds  the  things  of  the  Spirit"  In  Gal.  v:  24  "  They  that  are  Christ's 
have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts,"  and  they  that 
have  crucified  the  flesh  are  not  carnal.  But  men  who  are  regenerate, 
and  placed  under  grace  are  Christ's,  and  have  crucified  the  fleshy 
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Therefore,  Buch  persons  as  answer  this  description  are  not  camaL  In 
Bom.  yiii:  14  it  is  said:  ''As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod, 
they  are  the  sons  of  Grod;  therefore  they  (the  sons  of  God)  are  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  but  such  persons  are  spiritual"  But  why  multiply 
words.  This  once  received  interpretation  of  Romans  yiii  is  entirely 
subversive  of  the  reasoning  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  the 
Epistle,  viz.,  that  salvation,  in  the  sense  of  a  victory  over  sin,  is  only 
possible  to  faith,  but  that  through  faith  the  victory  is  achieved  by  the 
Christian.  And  Paul  goes  on  to  the  glowing  language  of  Ch.  viii:  15, 
^'  Te  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage,"  that  is,  ye  are  no  longer 
carnal,  sold  under  sin,  which  is  a  description  of  bondage ;  ''  but  ye 
have  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father." 
The  second  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  Ch.  viii:  28-38 
affirms  an  unconditional  election  of  certain  individuals  to  eternal 
life  ?  The  chapter  opens  with  the  description  of  the  state  of  those 
who  have  received  Christ  by  faith.  They  have  the  Spirit,  and  by  His 
offices  have  been  made  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  Through 
this  witnessing  Spirit  they  are  assured  of  their  adoption  as  sons  of 
God:  and,  being  sons,  they  are  also  joint  heirs  with  Christ;  though  if 
they  would  be  glorified,  they  must  first  suffer  with  Hun.  But  the 
sufferings  of  the  present  time  need  not  distress  them;  for,  though  they 
groan  while  they  are  waiting  for  the  redemption  of  their  bodies,  they 
have  the  Spirit  as  an  inner  helper.  For  this  Spirit  prays  in  them  and 
with  them,  and  thus  perfects  their  fellowship  with  God.  Not  only  so, 
but  all  things  are  made  to  work  together  for  the  good  of  them  that 
love  Grod,  and  who,  as  loving  Qod,  are  the  called  according  to  His 
purpose  of  salvation  through  faith  in  Christ.  Verse  28  describes  one 
class  of  persons  only,  and  they  are  they  who  love  Ctod,  and  therefore 
are  also,  as  such,  the  called.  Whom  He  therefore  foreknew,  as  accept- 
ing by  faith  the  offer  of  salvation.  He  predestinates  to  be  conformed 
to  the  image  of  His  Son,  calls,  justifies,  glorifies.  Thus  the  believer 
need  not  fear.  All  that  is  requisite  for  him,  even  to  his  final  glori* 
fication  with  Christ,  is  embraced  in  the  plan  of  Grod.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  find  Meyer  accepting  the  view,  that  the  foreknowl- 
edge of  men  as  believing  precedes  the  divine  foreordination;  "God 
has  foreknown  those  who  would  not  oppose  to  His  gracious  calling 
the  resistance  of  unbelief,  but  would  follow  its  drawing;  thereafter 
He  has  foreordained  them  to  eternal  salvation ;  and  when  the  time  has 
come  for  the  execution  of  his  saving  counsel,  has  called  them."  (On 
Romans,  p.  337,  American  edition.)  Foreknowledge  and  foreordina- 
tion are  here  so  distinctly  separated  that  they  cannot  be  identified  as 
one  act  without  doing  violence  to  Paul's  language.  Something  must 
have  been  foreknown  in  the  objects  of  God's  knowledge  here  pre- 
sented; and  that,  according  to  the  whole  course  of  Pauline  thinking, 
is  the  acceptance  of  the  Gospel  by  faith.      And  on  the  grounds  of 
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this  foreseen  faith  the  f oreordination  proceeds.  It  was  natural,  there- 
fore, that  with  the  thought  of  the  full  provision  for  the  final  glory 
of  helievers,  Paul  should  declare  that  nothing  now  can  separate 
them  from  the  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  triumphant  asser- 
tion of  confidence  in  God  is  a  worthy  close  of  the  argument. 

As  to  the  third  question,  whether  Ch.  ix.  is  an  attempted  justifi- 
cation of  unconditional  election  to  salvation,  we  think  it  may  be  said 
that  the  object  of  the  chapter  is  explicitly  stated  in  the  summing  up 
at  its  end:   "The  Gentiles,  which  followed  not  after  righteousness, 

.  have  attained  to  the  righteousness  of  faith.  But  Israel  hath  not 
attained  to  the  law  of  righteousness,  because  they  sought  it  not  by 
faith,  but  as  it  were  by  the  works  of  the  law"  (vs.  31,  32).  The  voca- 
tion of  the  Gentiles  is  defended  by  showing  that  in  rejecting  the  Israel 
of  mere  blood  descent,  and  offering  salvation  to  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles on  the  condition  of  faith,  the  truth  and  justice  of  God  cannot  be 
impugned.  Salvation  by  blood  descent  has  not  been  the  divine  plan; 
in  all  the  dispensations  the  condition  of  faith  has  been  required.  That 
salvation  is  not  of  blood  descent  is  proved  from  the  cases  of  Isaac  and 
Jacob  and  Esau.  In  these  verses,  Isaac  and  Jacob  are  merely  types, 
and  are  brought  forward  to  show  that  not  all  who  are  of  the  blood  of 
Abraham'  are  heirs  of  the  original  promise.  Even  in  the  line  of 
descent  which  was  to  fulfil  the  promise,  God  chose  which  of  two 
branches  should  form  that  line.  If  natural  descent  alone  did  not 
then  constitute  an  heir  of  the  promise,  much  more  does  not  natural 
descent  constitute  a  Jew  an  heir  of  the  promise  now.  From  the 
beginning  God  has  disregarded  some  of  the  lines  of  descent  in  deter- 
mining the  heirship;  much  more  may  He  now  disregard  the  line  of 

•  descent  wholly,  and  condition  salvation  on  faith.  Moreover,  Isaac 
and  Jacob  are  both  children  of  faith:  Isaac  in  his  generation,  and 
Jacob  in  his  selection,  though  the  younger,  to  be  the  heir.  The  selec- 
tion of  Jacob  to  be  the  heir  was  contrary  to  the  usages  of  the  time, 
and  would  not  have  been  regarded  by  the  parents  but  for  their  obedi- 
ence to  God,  which  was  of  faith.  Isaac  and  Jacob  are,  therefore,  in 
some  sense,  suitable  types  of  God's  method  of  procedure  now,  where- 
by He  chooses  for  salvation  both  from  out  of  Israel  and  from  beyond 
Israel  those  only  who  have  faith  in  Christ. 

An  illustration  must  be  used  appropriately  to  the  point  to  be  illus- 
trated, otherwise  it  is  misused.  Standing  by  itself,  a  fact  which 
serves  for  an  illustration  may  suggest  a  variety  of  inferences;  but 
selected  to  make  an  argument  clear,  it  can  be  used  in  that  aspect 
alone  which  is  applicable  to'  the  argument.  Jacob  and  Isaac  are 
brought  forward  as  illustrations  of  a  certain  law,  of  salvation  by  faith, 
as  distinguished  from  salvation  by  blood  descent;  they  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  legitimately  adduced  as  proofs  of  another  law — i.  e.,  of  an 
arbitrary  choice  of  men  by  Grod  to  eternal  salvation.     Being  brought 
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forward  as  instances  of  the  fact  that  blood  descent  alone  did  not  from 
the  beginning  constitute  an  heir  of  the  original  promise,  they  are  con- 
clusive against  the  claim  that  blood  descent  now  constitutes  heirship 
of  the  present  promise — t.  e.,  oi  salvation  in  Christ.  Used  for  this 
purpose,  they  are  conclusive  illustrations. 

Nor  is  the  divine  procedure  unjust.  As  Grod  would  not  be  turned 
aside  by  Moses'  prayer,  that  the  people  who  had  fallen  into  idolatry 
might  be  spared,  so  will  He  not  now  be  turned  aside  by  the  claim  of 
the  Jew,  that  he,  being  of  Abraham's  seed,  is  heaven's  favorite.  God 
in  the  day  of  Moses  strictly  adhered  to  the  principles  of  His  govern- 
ment, punishing  the  guilty,  and  keeping  His  mercy  for  the  thousands 
who  feared  Him  and  kept  His  commandments.  So  will  He  now — 
despite  whatever  the  Jew  may  say — have  mercy  on  the  Grentiles,  and 
save  all  of  both  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  who  come  to  Him  through 
Christ,  by  faith. 

The  example  of  Pharaoh  is  adduced  for  the  same  purpose.  As  €rod 
reveals  His  mercy,  sovereignly,  but  yet  according  to  the  settled  prin- 
ciples of  a  law  of  right  and  wrong,  so  does  He  show  His  wrath  sover- 
eignly, by  the  judicial  hardening  of  a  heart  already  obdurate. 
Pharaoh,  through  pride  and  self-will,  resists  God,  and  receives  the 
penalty  of  his  pride  and  self-will.  Neither  the  mistaken  prayer  of 
Moses  nor  the  resistance  of  Pharaoh  turned  God  aside  from  the  equit- 
able distribution  of  His  mercy  and  justice.  These  illustrations  must 
be  taken,  as  the  others,  in  their  application  to  the  main  purpose  of 
Paul's  argument.  They  are  quoad  hoCy  and  are  applicable  no  farther. 
The  sudden  question  of  the  Jew:  "If  God's  will  be  supreme,  how 
can  man  be  censured  for  ill  conduct  ?"  is  ruled  out.  Using  a  comparison 
found  in  Jeremiah  xviii,  Paul  applies  it  to  the  case  in  hand.  God, 
when  He  tells  the  Israelites  through  Jeremiah  that  they  are  clay  in 
the  hands  of  the  potter,  yet  affirms  that  His  sovereign  action  is  deter- 
mined by  His  observation  of  their  conduct,  whether  it  be  good,  or 
otherwise.  He  does  not  say  that,  they  being  the  clay  and  He  the 
potter.  He  will  root  them  up,  or  not,  just  as  it  pleases  Him;  but  "at 
what  instant  I  shall  speak  against  a  nation  and  concerning  a  kingdom, 
to  pluck  up  and  to  pull  down  and  to  destroy  it;  if  that  nation  against 
whom  I  have  pronounced  turn  from  their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the 
evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto  them."  *  Paul,  therefore,  answers  the 
predestinarian  Jew  by  showing  from  an  Old  Testament  reference^ 
that  God,  the  sovereign  potter,  treats  the  human  clay  according  to  the 
dispositions  shown  by  the  clay.  God's  sovereignty  will  not  predesti- 
nate the  Jew  to  salvation  on  the  ground  of  blood  descent;  nor,  if  the 
Jew  has  failed  of  salvation,  is  it  because  God  has  predestinated  his 
failure.     Therefore  the  Jew's  question,  "  Why  doth  God  find  fault  ?'* 


*  See  Wbedon'a  Commentary  in  loco. 
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and  its  implication,  that  whoever  is  lost  is  lost  by  God's  determining 
and  arbitrary  decree,  are  set  aside  as  not  pertinent.  Paal  denies  the 
implication  that  God's  sovereignty  determines  human  destiny  by  His 
own  arbitrary  will,  and  shows  that  He  exercises  sovereignty  with  a 
full  regard  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  man's  conduct.  Hence  He 
endures  with  much  long-suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath;  the  long-suffer- 
ing being  the  forbearance  to  smite,  in  view  of  man's  voluntary  per- 
sistence in  transgression.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Paul  should  use  an 
illustration  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  utterly  reverse  its 
meaning. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans can  be  fairly  interpreted  in  harmony  with  our  conceptions  of 
the  equal  justice  of  God  to  all — to  the  Jew  as  well  as  the  Gkntile. 


IV.— REMINISCENSES    OF    NEAKDER 

NO.    III. 

Bt  Philip  Schafp,  D.D.,  New  York. 

HIS   LAST  DAYS   AND   DBATH. 

Neandeb  had  a  frail  and  delicate  constitution.  In  the  last  years 
of  his  life  he  became,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  a  theologian  of  the  cross, 
with  painful  experience  that  the  via  lucis  is  indeed  also  a  via  crucis. 
He  was  doomed,  like  the  illustrious  author  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost," 
to  an  almost  total  loss  of  sight,  long  before  weakened  by  incessant 
study.  His  faith  gave  him  power  to  bear  this  calamity,  doubly  severe 
to  our  historian.  To  him  might  be  applied  what  St.  Anthony  once 
said  to  the  blind  teacher,  Didymus  of  Alexandria:  "Let  it  not  trouble 
thee  to  be  without  the  eyes  with  which  even  flies  can  see;  but  rejoice 
rather  that  thou  hast  the  eyes  that  angels  see  with,  for  the  vision  of 
God  and  his  blessed  light." 

Not  a  murmur,  not  a  sound  of  complaint  or  discontent,  passed  over 
Neander's  lips ;  and  in  this  way  the  crown  was  set  upon  his  character 
by  patience  and  quiet  resignation  to  Gk)d's  will. 

He  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  interrupted  in  this  work  by  this 
affliction,  and  showed  in  it  a  rare  power  of  will  over  opposing  nature. 
Not  only  did  he  continue  to  hold  his  lectures  as  before  with  the  most 
conscientious  fidelity,  but  he  went  forward  unceasingly  also  in  his 
literary  labors  with  the  help  of  a  reader  and  amanuensis.  Nay,  even 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  he  founded,  in  connection  with 
Dr.  Julius  Mttller,  of  Halle,  and  Dr.  Nitzsch,  of  Berlin,  a  valuable 
periodical  {"DeiUsche  Zeitachrift  fur  chriatliche  Wissenachaft  tmd 
ehristliches  Xeben  "),  and  furnished  for  it  a  number  of  excellent  arti- 
cles, such  as  a  retrospect  of  the  first  half  of  this  century — one  on  the 
difference  between  the  Hellenic  and  Christian  Ethics,  another  on  ♦' 
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practical  exposition  of  the  Bible — in  which  he  still  soared  with  un- 
abated strength,  like  an  eagle,  only  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

What  his  departed  friend  Schleiermacher  had  wished  for  himself 
in  his  "  Monologues,"  and  afterwards  actually  received,  was  granted 
also  to  Neander,  the  privilege  namely  of  dying  in  the  full  possession 
of  his  mental  powers  and  in  the  midst  of  his  work.  Only  eight  days 
before  his  death,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  from  Gotzlaff,  who  was 
regarded  by  many  as  "the  Apostle  of  the  Chinese,"  he  made  an 
address  with  youthful  freshness  on  the  Chinese  Mission,  and  looked 
hopefully  forward  to  the  future  triumphs  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
setting  forth  of  whose  growth,  under  the  gxiidance  of  the  twofold 
likeness  of  the  mustard-seed  and  leaven,  he  considered  the  great  busi- 
ness of  his  own  life. 

On  the  following  Monday,  the  8th  of  July,  he  delivered  his  last 
lecture,  in  the  midst  of  severe  pain  from  an  attack  of  sickness,  so  that 
his  voice  several  times  failed,  and  he  was  scarcely  able  with  the  help 
of  students  to  come  down  the  steps  of  the  rostrum.  But,  notwith- 
standing this,  immediately  after  dinner,  which  he  hardly  touched,  he 
set  himself  again  to  dictating  for  the  last  volume  of  his  Church  His- 
tory, which  was  to  describe  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
preparation  for  the  Reformation,  until  exhausted  nature  fastened  him 
to  his  bed. 

Then  he  had  his  last  and  severest  trial  to  endure,  in  ceasing  to  work 
for  the  kingdom  of  his  Divine  Master,  which  had  always  been  his 
life  and  joy.  Several  times  he  wanted  to  gather  himself  up  again, 
and  became  almost  impatient  when  the  physician  refused  to.  allow  it. 
But  his  affectionate  sister  now  reminded  him  of  what  he  used  to  say 
to  her  in  sickness,  to  engage  her  submission  to  medical  judgment: 
**  It  comes  from  Grod — therefore  must  we  suit  ourselves  to  it  cheer- 
fully." Calmed  at  once,  and  as  it  were  ashamed,  he  replied:  "That 
is  true,  dear  Hannah,  it  all  comes  from  God,  and  we  must  thank  Hun 
for  it."  So  formerly  St.  Chrysostom,  whose  life  and  deeds  Neander 
had  delighted  to  portray,  expired  in  banishment  with  the  exclama- 
tion, "  God  be  praised  for  all !"  Still,  however,  only  a  few  hours 
before  his  dissolution,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  "  father  of  modem 
Church  Hbtory  "  once  more  collected  his  sinking  strength,  and  taking 
up  the  thread  of  his  unfinished  work  just  where  he  had  left  off  before, 
dictated  an  account  of  the  so-called  "  Friends  of  God,"  those  remark- 
able German  Mystics  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  who 
helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  evangelical  Reformation. 

After  this  appropriate  conclusion  of  his  literary  activity,  about 
half -past  nine  o'clock,  he  longed  for  rest,  and  in  a  sort  of  half -dream, 
as  at  the  end  of  a  toilsome  journey,  addressed  his  sister  with  the  sig- 
nificant words:  ^^I  am  weary,  let  tis  go  home!^^  When  the  bed  had 
been  put  in  order  for  his  last  slumber,  he  threw  the  whole  tenderness 
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and  affection  of  his  heart  once  again  into  a  scarcely  audible  "  Good- 
night /"  He  slept  for  four  hours,  breathing  always  more  softly  and 
slowly;  and  with  the  morning  of  the  Lord's  Day,  on  what  is  styled 
in  the  Church  year  the  Sunday  of  Refreshing,  he  awoke  in  the  morn- 
ing of  eternity  among  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.  There,  in 
the  company  of  the  great  and  good  men  of  past  ages,  with  whom  he 
was  so  familiar,  he  rests  from  his  labors,  in  adoration  of  Him  who  was 
the  beginning  and  end  of  all  history. 

His  colleague.  Dr.  Strauss,  chaplain  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
Dr.  Krummacher,  the  celebrated  pulpit  orator,  delivered  eloquent  and 
touching  addresses  at  his  funeral.  The  latter  chose  for  his  discourse 
the  words  of  John:  "That  disciple  therefore  whom  Jesus  loved  saith 
unto  Peter,  It  is  the  Lord."  And  truly,  he  was  himself  a  genuine 
disciple  of  John,  and  a  forerunner  of  the  Johannean  age  of  love  and 
peace  which  sooner  or  later  will  solve  the  problem  of  Christianity. 

A  LETTER   OP   NEANDBB. 

I  close  this  sketch  with  a  letter  of  Neander  in  reply  to  the  request 
for  permission  to  dedicate  to  his  name,  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude, 
my  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  It  is  no  doubt  one  of  his  last 
letters,  written  when  he  was  nearly  blind,  with  trembling  hand,  and 
in  almost  illegible  characters,  during  the  abortive  political  convul- 
sions which  shook  Germany  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life: 

«Mt  dbab  Fbiend: 

**  I  can  only  return  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  testimony  yon  pnblioly  offer  me 
of  yoar  affectionate  remembrance,  and  for  the  honor  yon  propose  to  show  me, 
whilst  I  desire  for  yon  in  yonr  work  all  illnmination  and  strength  from  on  high. 

"As  regards  yonr  Jonmal,  I  believe  something  of  it  tbrongh  your  kindness  has 
reached  me,  for  which  yon  have  my  hearty  thanks.  It  is  well  that  yon  have  re- 
minded me  of  it.  I  may  now  easily  forget  anything,  and  let  it  lie  nnnsed,  as  I  can 
read  only  tbrongh  other  people*s  eyes,  having  suffered  for  two  years  past  from  the 
consequences  of  a  paralysis  settled  in  my  own. 

"  I  had  intended  to  send  yon  along  with  this  letter  something  new  of  my  pub- 
lications and  new  editions;  but  it  is  now  omitted,  as  it  just  so  happens  that  all  my 
copies  have  already  been  given  away.  If  the  good  Lord  had  not  visited  me  with 
weakness  in  my  eyes,  I  would  have  had  the  pleasure  long  since  of  being  able  to 
send  yon  a  new  volume  of  the  Church  History  aafax  as  the  Beformation,  and  per- 
haps by  this  time  even  the  History  of  the  Beformation  itself. 

'<  What  men  called  freedom  in  our  poor  fatherland,  during  the  mournful  year 
1848,  is  something  very  different  from  what  is  sought  and  meant  by  the  spirit 
which  has  been  born  from  the  best  English  piety  in  yonr  America.  It  was  a  con- 
flict iiere  between  atheism  and  Christianity,  between  vandalism  and  true  civiliza- 
tion. Even  many  years  ago  I  predicted,  that  the  philosophy  of  one-sided  logic, 
intellectual  fanaticism  and  self -deification,  must  lead  to  this  proper  consequence 
of  its  negations,  as  by  their  popularization  has  now  come  to  pass.  Not  as  though 
this  philosophy  alone  were  in  fault;  but  it  was  the  most  strictly  consequent  scien- 
tific expression  of  the  reigning  spirit  of  the  age  and  its  tendency.  Nor  will  I  deny 
that  there  are  true  wants  also  at  hand  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  that  nothing 
short  of  their  satisfaction,  which  the  gospel  alone  has  power  to  secure,  can  bring 
any  lasting  relief.    We  stand  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss,  the  downfall  of  the  ^^'^ 
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Enropean  onUare,  or  else  on  the  confines  of  a  new  moral  creation,  to  be  ushered 

in  through  manifold  storms — another  grand  act  in  the  world-transforming  process 

of  Christianity.    In  the  mercy  of  a  long  snif ering  Qod  we  will  hope  for  the  last 

"  Praying  that  God's  richest  blessing  may  rest  on  your  family,  on  your  work, 

and  all  that  pertains  to  you,  I  remain 

"Affectionately  yours, 

"A.  KsAin>XB. 
"jB^Hin,  28ft  M.,  1849." 


v.— THE  REVISED  LUTHER  BIBLE. 
By  Gbobob  H.  Schoddb,  Ph.D.,  Prof,  in  Capital  XTnivbrsity. 

It  is  now  a  little  over  a  year  since  the  Protestant  world,  with  great 
unanimity  and  zeal,  celebrated  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Luther's  birth.  Ever  since  that  day,  and  just  now  more  deeply  than 
ever,  the  Church  in  the  land  of  Luther  is  occupied  in  examining  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  Reformer's  translation  of  the  Bible,  as  offered 
to  the  scholars  and  churches  of  the  Fatherland  for  study  and  criti- 
cism in  the  so-called  Ptohe-Bihely  or  Specimen-Bible,  published  by  the 
Canstein  Bible  Institute,  of  Halle,  as  the  result  of  over  two  decades  of 
work  by  some  of  the  leading  scholars  in  the  land  of  Biblical  learning. 
Such  a  work  naturally  is  entitled  to  the  attention  of  those  Christians 
also  who  do  not  use  the  version  of  Luther,  even  if  such  attention  is 
given  only  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  work,  as  to  character, 
method,  results,  reception,  etc.,  with  the  revision  of  the  King  James 
version  that  has  been  and  is  being  made  for  the  English-speaking 
nations. 

Luther's  translation  of  the  Scriptures  is  a  remarkable  work  and  has 
a  remarkable  history.  Early  in  his  reformatory  work  he  recognized 
the  necessity  of  giving  to  the  people  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own 
tongue,  and  from  1517,  the  year  of  the  95  theses  and  the  beginning  of 
the  reformation,  when  he  first  published  a  translation  of  the  peniten- 
tial psalms,  down  to  1545,  the  year  of  his  death,  when  the  tenth  edition 
of  the  entire  Bible  translation  had  appeared,  the  great  reformer  was, 
amid  all  the  theological  discussions  and  reorganization  of  the  German 
churches,  engaged  in  constantly  perfecting  the  work  of  translation. 
He  himself  recognized  in  the  Gterman  Bible  the  great  instrument  for 
effecting  a  reformation  of  the  Church.  The  character  of  the  version 
entitled  it  to  this  distinction;  Luther  was  the  prince  of  translators. 
His  is  not  as  literal  a  version  as  is  the  English,  nor  was  it  his  purpose 
to  make  it  such.  His  aim  was  to  make  it  a  book  for  the  people,  by 
reproducing  and  translating  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  into  such 
language  that  it  "  could  be  understood  by  the  farmer  behind  his  plow, 
and  by  the  maid  in  the  kitchen."  Luther's  efforts  were  successful  to 
a  wonderful  degree.  The  philosopher  Hegel  says:  "The  translation 
which  Luther  made  of  the  Bible  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  German 
nation.    These  have  thereby  become  possessors  of  a  *  Book  of  the  peo- 
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pie '  such  as  no  Catholic  nation  has."  Without  this  version  the  refor- 
mation, humanly  speaking,  would  have  been  an  impossibility,  and 
nowhere  is  the  consciousness  of  this  fact  more  thoroughly  understood 
and  appreciated  than  among  the  German  Christians  themselves.  It  is 
necessary  to  remember  this  in  order  to  understand  the  character  of  the 
revision  made,  as  also  its  history  and  reception. 

But  the  religious  influence  of  the  Luther  translation  is  fully  equaled 
by  its  literary  importance.  It  virtually  created  the  modem  High  Ger- 
man language.  In  Luther's  day  and  date  the  spoken  and  literary  dia- 
lects of  Grermany  were  almost  legion,  and  it  was  through  his  masterly 
German,  which  came  from  the  very  heart  of  the  people,  that  order  and 
system  were  introduced  into  this  chaos,  and  with  his  translation  of  the 
Bible  the  history  of  German  philology  begins  its  modem  phase.  The 
greatest  of  Grermanists,  Jacob  Grimm,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Ger- 
man grammar,  says  that  on  account  of  its  mighty  influence  Luther's 
language  must  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  modem  German.  In 
a  double  sense  Luther's  translation  has  had  a  mission  that  cannot  be 
paralleled  by  any  other  modem  Bible  version.  The  German  people 
and  Church  emphatically  recognize  it  as  the  treasure  of  the  nation,  the 
book  of  the  people,  whose  language  and  thought  has  found  an  entrance 
into  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  German  heart. 

This  condition  of  affairs  has  had  a  modifying  influence  on  earlier 
proposals  for  revision,  as  also  on  the  revisipn  that  is  now  before  the 
Church.  No  one  was  better  aware  of  the  fact  that  his  work  was 
not  perfect  than  was  Luther  himself.  In  the  work  of  translation  he 
had  the  able  assistance  of  Melanchthon,  Bugenhagen,  Jonas,  Cruciger, 
Aurogallus  and  others,  but  felt  that  constant  corrections  should  be 
made.  *  In  answer  to  the  charge  that  he  had  erred  at  times  in  trans- 
lating, he  says  that  he  is  well  aware  of  this  fact,  and  reminds  his  critics 
that  Jerome  had  made  many  mistakes  in  the  Vulgate.  Accordingly, 
we  see  that  every  new  edition  of  the  Bible  brings  a  number  of  changes; 
especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  earlier  editions.  He  made  so  many 
corrections  in  the  years  1639-41  that  he  made  a  snecial  note  of  it  on 
the  title  page  of  later  editions. 

The  number  of  variations  in  the  Gterman  text  increased  after  the 
reformer's  death.  Already  in  this  year  of  his  departure,  1545,  his 
pupil,  friend  and  proof-reader,  George  Rorer,  published  an  edition  in 
which  so  many  changes  were  made  (claimed  by  the  editor  to  have  been 
Luther's  work),  especially  in  Romans  and  First  Corinthians,  that  a 
violent  controversy  arose,  it  being  claimed  that  these  changes  had  been 
made  in  the  interest  of  the  Philippists,  the  peace  or  compromising 
party  especially  between  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed.  As  copyright 
was  an  unknown  thing  in  those  days,  and  every  publisher  did  what 
seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes,  the  number  of  variations  increased  to  a 
remarkable  degree.     Not  only  did  the  language  yield  to  the  deve' 
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ment  of  popular  usage,  but  changes  and  corrections  were  introduced^ 
according  to  the  wise  or  unwise  notions  of  the  editors.  There  was  not^ 
and  never  had  been,  a  definitely  fixed  Luther  text,  although  the  last 
edition  published  under  his  supervision  was  generally  considered  the 
standard  form. 

The  work  of  revising  the  Luther  text  is  not  a  modem  idea.  The 
famous  August  Hermann  Francke,  with  Spener,  the  originator  of  the 
pietistic  movement  in  Germany,  was  probably  the  first  to  take  a  pro- 
nounced step  in  this  direction.  But  in  his  Observationes  BibliccBy  pub- 
lished in  1695,  in  which  the  necessity  and  character  of  such  a  revision 
is  discussed,  he  mentions  about  three  hundred  corrections  which  had 
been  proposed  by  earlier  theologians.  The  movement  at  that  time 
produced  no  tangible  results,  but  Francke's  spirit  entered  into  the  Can- 
stein  Bible  Institute,  of  Halle,  founded  in  1710  by  his  special  friend 
the  Count  Canstein.  An  earnest  desire  to  bring  the  Word  of  Grod 
into  every  home  of  the  land  prompted  this  pious  nobleman  to  organ- 
ize an  institute  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  cheap  editions  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  New  Testament.  Even  to  the  present  day  this  insti- 
tute is  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  of  all  the  Grerman  Bible  soci- 
eties, and,  true  to  the  spirit  of  its  founders,  has  been  at  the  head  of 
this  revision  work,  and  has  also  published  the  Specimen-Bible.  When 
commencing  the  publication  of  German  Bibles  the  question  naturally 
arose  as  to  the  character  of  the  text  to  be  used.  The  general  principle 
followed  was  to  use  the  last  edition  of  Luther  as  a  basis,  but  to  sub- 
stitute the  readings  of  earlier  editions  whenever  these  latter  were  more 
in  harmony  with  the  original  text.  Li  this  manner  a  Luther  text  was 
secured  that  was  also  as  nearly  a  true  translation  as  possible. 

But  the  nee4  of  a  revision  and  not  merely  of  a  reproduction  of  the 
best  Luther  text  gradually  gained  ground  in  the  convictions  of  schol- 
ars and  religious  leaders  in  Grermany.  The  first  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment that  has  now  resulted  in  a  revision  was  given  by  an  article  that 
appeared  in  1856  in  the  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  ChristlicJie  Wissen- 
schaft  und  Christliches  Leben,  The  author  was  a  Hamburg  pastor,  Dr» 
MSnkeberg,  who  is  yet  living  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  labors.  The  mat- 
ter was  made  the  topic  of  special  consideration  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  Council,  an  annual  gathering  of  conservative  the- 
ologians and  laymen,  at  the  session  in  Stuttgart  in  1857  and  at  Ham- 
burg in  1858,  and  was  recommended  to  the  Upper  Church  Consistory 
of  Berlin  for  further  action.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  latter  the 
Evangelical  Church  Conference,  a  biennial  assembly  of  representa- 
tives of  the  various  Grerman  ecclesiastical  courts,  at  the  session  of  1861 
and  1863,  held  in  Eisenach,  decided  to  advocate  the  project,  not 
indeed  in  an  official  manner,  but  to  aid  it  in  other  ways,  especially  by 
the  appointment  of  suitable  men  to  do  the  work.  The  revision  was  to 
be  based  upon  the  carefully  prepared  Canstein  text  of   1857,  with 
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special  reference  to  the  last  original  edition  of  Luther,  and  the  changes 
were  to  be  restricted  to  those  which  would  be  necessary  and  would 
cause  no  offence  {nothwendig  und  unbedenklich), 
'  In  the  revision  work  as  such  two  periods  must  be  kept  apart,  namely 
that  of  the  New  Testament  and  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the 
beginning  no  provisions  were  made  for  the  revision  of  the  latter,  and 
it  was  only  when  the  New  Testament  was  about  completed  that  it 
was  decided  to  revise  the  old  also.  Hence  the  New  Testament  com- 
mittee only  was  appointed,  to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Canstein 
Bible  Institute.  The  Prussian  authorities  appointed  Professors 
Nitzsch,  Twesten,  Beyschlag  and  Riehm,  and,  after  Nitzsch's  illness,. 
Kostlin,  the  famous  biographer  of  Luther;  Saxony  selected  Pastor  Dr. 
Ahlfeld  and  Professor  Bruckner,  then  in  Leipzig;  Hannover  appointed 
the  great  exegete  H.  A.  W.  Meyer  and  Pastor  Dr.  Niemann ;  Wur- 
temberg  appointed  Pastors  Frohmiiller  and  Schroder.  The  Bavarian 
Protestant  Church  did  not  wish  to  co-operate,  although  not  hostile  to 
the  movement.  This  conmiittee  of  ten  scholars  revised  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  as  far  as  the  rendition  to  the  original  text  was  concerned. 
All  matters  that  referred  to  the  language  of  the  translation  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Frommann,  the  famous  superintendent  of  the 
German  Museum  at  Numberg,  and  after  Rudolph  v.  Raumer,  the 
most  thorough  Germanist  of  late  decades.  Undoubtedly  no  other  man 
living  understands  the  language  of  Luther  and  his  day  as  does  Dr. 
Frommann.  As  the  committee  was  to  furnish  a  revised  Luther  trans- 
lation, and  not  a  new  translation,  the  question  as  to  the  Greek  text 
settled  itself,  namely  Luther's  own  Greek  text  was  used,  with  only 
such  small  deviations  as  were  absolutely  and  indisputably  necessary. 
Luther  had  used  the  second  or  third  edition  of  the  Erasmus  text,  pub- 
lished in  1619,  and  these  revisers  were  not  under  the  obligation  of 
making  their  own  text  as  they  proceeded,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
English  committee.  Accordingly  the  German  New  Testament  revis- 
ion is  much  nearer  to  the  Luther  version  than  is  the  revised  English 
New  Testament  to  the  King  James  version.  The  doxology  on  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  story  of  the  adulterous  woman,  in  John  8,  are 
retained  without  note  or  disparagement;  even  John  i:  67,  is  retained, 
but  with  the  remark  that  this  verse  is  not  found  in  the  original  edi- 
tions of  Luther,  but  was  added  later.  The  work  on  the  various  books 
was  divided  out  to  different  sub-committees,  and  the  whole  committee 
met  for  reading  and  comparison  from  the  2d  to  the  16th  of  October, 
1865,  and  from  the  4th  to  the  16th  of  April,  1866,  in  Halle,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Canstein  Institute.  In  regard  to  the  two  chief  tasks 
before  them,  namely  the  correction  of  Luther  according  to  the  Greek, 
and  the  selection  of  the  best  rendering  from  his  various  editions,  the 
conmiittee  decided  that  for  a  change  in  regard  to  the  former  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  of  the  committee  would  be  necessary,  while  for 
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the  latter  a  bare  majority  would  suffice.  Every  book  was  read  in 
joint  session  twice,  and  a  decision  at  the  first  reading  could  be  changed 
again  in  the  second,  only  if  two-thirds  of  the  members  voted  for  doing 
so.  In  the  year  1867  the  whole  revised  New  Testament  appeared  as 
a  Probedrucky  and  after  the  suggestions  and  corrections  of  church 
authorities,  Bible  societies  and  scholars  had  been  sent  in,  a  third  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  in  the  spring  of  1868  for  final 
revision.  Owing  to  the  conservative  and  excellent  character  of  the 
work,  the  New  Testament  revision  found  almost  general  acceptance, 
although,  of  course,  some  opposition  made  itself  felt.  In  1870  it  made 
its  appearance  in  its  final  shape.  The  Wurtemberg  and  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  societies  have  adopted  this  revised  text, 
with  a  few  unimportant  changes,  into  their  editions  of  the  Bible, 
while  the  Canstein  Institute  has  not  yet  done  so,  waiting  for  the 
revision  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  will  make  some  few  slight 
changes  yet  necessary  in  the  passages  of  the  New  cited  from 
the  Old. 

The  extension  of  the  revision  also  over  the  Old  Testament  was 
again  the  work  of  a  Stuttgart  meeting  of  the  Church  Council,  namely, 
in  1869.  In  the  following  year  the  Eisenach  Conference  organized 
this  part  of  the  revision  work,  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  to 
be  done  in  a  similar  manner  and  spirit,  that  had  proved  so  successful 
in  regard  to  the  New.  6n  the  13th  of  April,  1871,  the  Old  Testament 
Committee  met  for  the  first  time,  also  in  Halle.  It  consisted  of  seven- 
teen members — ^namely,  Drs.  Tholuck,  Schlottmann,  Riehm,  of  Halle; 
Dillmann,  Kleinert,  of  Berlin;  Bertheau,  of  Gottingen;  Duesterdieck, 
of  Hanover;  Kamphausen,  of  Bonn;  Delitzsch,  Sr.,  Baur,  Ahlfeld, 
of  Leipzig;  Thenius,  of  Dresden;  Kubel,  Kapff,  Schroder,  of  Wurtem- 
berg; Diestel,  and  Grimm,  of  Jena.  Later,  after  the  death  of  Tholuck, 
Thenius  and  Diestel,  and  resignation  of  Dillmann;  and  later  of  Ahl- 
feld, Drs.  Hoffmann,  Clausen,  Kuhn  and  Grill  took  part  in  the  work. 
Ahlfeld,  Riehm  and  Schroder  are  the  only  ones  who  were  members 
of  both  committees.  The  Old  Testament  Conmiittee  met  altogether 
eighteen  times,  generally  twice  a  year,  in  the  spring  and  fall,  each 
meeting  covering  eleven  days,  the  last  being  held  on  the  7th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1881,  Dr.  Schlottmann  generally  presided.  The  revision  in- 
cluded the  Apocrypha.  The  several  books  were  given  to  sub-com- 
mittees; then  again  two  readings  before  the  whole  committee  was  the 
rule,  and  in  general  the  work  was  done  in  the  same  manner  as  had 
been  that  of  the  previous  committee.  Drs.  Schroder  and  Frommann 
were  appointed  by  the  committee  as  editors  of  the  specimen  Bible, 
and  Dr.  v.  G^bhardt,  the  excellent  New  Testament  scholar,  was 
selected  as  proof-reader.  In  this  case  Luther's  original  Hebrew  was 
also  used  as  a  basis — ^namely,  the  edition  of  1494,  published  at  Brescia. 
The  same  care  and  precision  that  characterized  the  New  Testament 
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IB  seen  here  also.  The  revised  Old  Testament  is  decidedly  and  dis- 
tinctly ZA£ther*8  Old  Testament  yet. 

In  all  there  have  been  in  the  two  Testaments  about  6,000  changes 
made,  and  the  great  majority  of  those  are  in  matters  of  little  import- 
ance ;  so  much  so,  that  even  a  veteran  Grerman  Bible  reader  would 
scarcely  notice  them.  The  editors  of  the  Prohe-Bibel  have  facili- 
tated the  work  of  examination  remarkably,  and  the  example  of  the 
**  impracticable  "  Germans  might  furnish  a  model  for  the  "  practical " 
Englishmen  in  the  coming  revision  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Ger- 
man revision  prints  in  so-called  fat  letters— t.  c,  Grerman  italics — ^all 
passages  where  changes  have  been  made  by  the  committees.  Then 
italics  alone  are  used  where  there  is  a  change  based  upon  the  original 
Hebrew  and  Greek;  where  there  is  simply  the  substitution  of  a  better 
rendering  from  one  of  Luther's  earlier  editions,  there  are  two  small 
perpendicular  lines,  one  before  and  one  after  the  word  thus  italicized. 
The  reader  can  thus  see  at  a  glance  where  the  changes  have  been 
made,  what  their  character  is,  and  how  large  in  number  they  are. 
The  editor-in-chief,  Dr.  Schr6der,  in  his  exhaustive  introduction,  shows 
that,  aside  of  the  general  instruction  given  by  the  Eisenach  Confer- 
ence on  the  conservative  character  of  the  translation,  the  committee 
had  from  the  start  marked  out  no  general  rules  and  principles  to  guide 
them  in  their  work,  and  in  this  regard  they  pursued  a  different  method 
from  that  adopted  by  the  English  Committee.  (See  Introduction 
to  Revised  N.  T.)  But,  says  the  editor,  in  the  process  of  the  work, 
some  general  principles  found  avowed  or  tacit  acceptance  among  the 
members;  and  the  chief  of  these  are: 

(1)  As  in  general  all  unnecessary  changes  are  to  be  avoided,  so 
especially  are  those  to  be  avoided  whose  object  would  be  to  render 
a  passage  more  literally  than  Luther  did.  (2)  Whenever  a  change  is 
to  be  made,  the  committee  must  be  convinced  not  only  that  Luther's 
translation  is  erroneous,  but  that  the  proposed  revision  is  correcter. 
(3)  Those  passages  which  in  Luther's  words  have  gone  over  into  the 
liturgies,  hymnology,  and  ascetical  literature  of  the  people,  are,  if  at 
all  possible,  to  be  retained.  (4)  If  changes  are  to  be  made,  there 
should  be  consistency  in  doing  so.  (5)  All  changes  are  to  be  made 
in  the  language  and  spirit  of  Luther's  version. 

An  examination  of  the  Specimen-Bible  is  an  interesting  fttudy, 
although  a  critical  estimate  could  scarcely  be  made  in  an  English  pub- 
lication. The  largest  number  of  corrections  are  found  in  the  Old 
Testament,  as  is  quite  natural,  and  here  again  in  such  difficult  books 
and  passages  as  Job,  Ezechial  40-46,  and  parts  of  other  prophets.  No 
effort,  of  course,  is  made  to  render  the  poetical  books  and  paragraphs 
in  rythmical  form.  In  general  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
it  is  still  LtUJier^a  version  that  is  here  offered,  and  that  the  scholars 
of  Grermany,  at  least  equal  to  the  Biblical  students  of  England  and 
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America,  have  been  very  careful  and  cautious  in  correcting  a  version 
that  has  become  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  German  Church  and  Chris- 
tian. 

As  to  the  reception  of  the  new  revision,  there  is  and  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  time  for  examination  has  been  extended  to  the  fall  of  the 
present  year,  and  then  the  committee  will  meet  again  for  the  final  shap- 
ing of  the  text.  At  present  pastors,  teachers,  conferences — in  short, 
all  who  take  an  interest — and  there  are  many — in  the  work  of  revis- 
ion— have  put  the  committee's  work  under  the  critical  microscope, 
and  all  send  in  their  suggestions.  In  general  a  hearty  welcome  haa 
been  extended  to  the  revision.  The  few  who  speak  against  it  do  so 
either  because  it  does  not  go  far  enough  for  them,  they  desiring  a 
revised  G^erman  Bible,  and  not  a  revised  Luther  version;  or  because 
it  goes  too  far,  they  claiming  that  no  one  should  touch  the  sacred 
treasure  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church.  But  even  such  sober 
voices  as  that  of  Professors  Luthardt  and  Kliefoth  are  heard  against 
its  introduction.  In  a  few  years,  however,  the  revision  will  doubtless 
be  the  Bible  of  the  German  nation.  The  whole  matter  of  revision 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  as  represented 
at  Eisenach;  it  has  been  conducted  by  the  principal  Bible  Society  of 
the  land,  with  the  active  co-operation  of  the  other  societies;  it  is  the 
work  of  a  number  of  leading  professors,  theologians  and  pastors  of 
the  conservative  church,  and  shows  intrinsic  merits  that  recommend 
it  to  the  acceptance  of  the  German  people.  From  all  indications  it 
seems  clear  that  the  revision  is  a  success  beyond  expectation. 


VI.— SYMPOSIUM  ON  MINISTERIAL   EDUCATION. 

ABE  THE  PRESENT  METHODS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  MINISTERS 
SATISFACTORY?     IF  NOT,  HOW  MAY  THEY  BE  IMPROVED? 

NO.   IV. 

By  President  E.  G.  Robinson,  D.D.,  of  Brown  University. 

Our  conception  of  the  best  method  of  education  for  the  Christian 
ministry  will  depend  on  our  conception  of  the  ministerial  function. 
If  we  regard  the  Christian  minister  as  a  mere  "  preacher " — 2l  vocal 
proclaimer  of  elementary  gospel  truths — then  the  best  method  of  pre- 
paring him  for  his  work  will  be  to  make  him  tolerably  correct  in  the 
use  of  his  mother-tongue — to  give  him  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures 
in  his  vernacular,  and  skill  in  public  speaking.  With  fair  natural 
endowments,  with  an  education  that  can  be  obtained  at  any  good 
grammar  school,  and  with  an  earnest  Christian  spirit,  the  best  way 
to  make  a  good  preacher  of  him  will  be  to  set  him  at  once  to  preach- 
ing. The  best  way  to  learn  how  to  preach  is  to  preach.  This  will  do 
quite  as  well  as  to  send  him  to  college  and  the  theological  seminary. 
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This  has  been  the  way  that  many  well-known  evangelists,  and  some 
good  pastors,  have  come  up  to  usefulness  as  simple  preachers  of  the 
Gospel.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  for  generations  to  come 
a  like  class  of  men  will  come  up  through  a  like  kind  of  training. 
There  are  peoples  and  localities  where  there  is  special  demand  for 
them;  and  the  number  of  them  will  undoubtedly  be  increased  should 
the  need  of  their  services  become  apparent. 

But  preaching,  in  the  sense  referred  to,  is  evidently  not  now  the  only 
need  of  either  the  Church  or  the  world;  it  is  not  one  of  their  greatest 
needs.  How  shall  we  provide  pastors  for  organized  churches,  and 
missionaries  to  superintend  missionary  operations  in  foreign  lands,  is 
the  question  to  be  answered  in  determining  what  method  of  education 
will  best  fit  the  great  majority  of  our  ministers  for  the  work  that 
awaits  them.  With  them  the  incomparably  larger  amount  of  preach- 
ing will  not  be  the  reiteration  of  elementary  truths.  To  more  than 
nineteen-twentieths  of  their  auditors  these  truths  are  as  familiar  as 
household  thoughts.  To  them  preaching  cannot  mean  the  announce- 
ment of  news,  of  glad  tidings,  but  instruction  on  the  ten  thousand 
duties  and  relations  which  these  truths  always  and  everywhere  imply. 
And  this  is  equally  true  of  the  Christian  pastor,  and  of  the  overseer 
of  native  missionaries  in  heathen  lands.  It  is  careful  instruction  that 
the  missionary  needs,  and  careful  instruction  that  the  churches  must 
have.  Useful  preaching  to  the  stated  Sunday  congregations  of  our 
day  and  land  must  be  something  more  than  a  mere  iteration  of  well- 
known  truths.  Endless  iteration  of  familiar  thoughts,  however  in- 
^niously  varied  the  iteration  may  be,  wearies  into  indifference  to 
what  is  heard.  Of  course  there  are  thousands  of  people  even  in  Chris- 
tian lands  to  whom  the  simplest  of  Christian  truths  would  be  news 
as  well  as  glad  tidings.  To  them  the  Christian  pastor  should  be  ready 
to  preach  whenever  and  wherever  he  can.  To  them,  also,  common 
sense  would  say.  Let  any  man  preach  who  can — and  they  sometimes 
best  can  who  have  not  been  trained  to  the  harness  of  the  schools. 
Sad  would  be  the  day,  should  it  ever  come,  when  none  should  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  Christ's  truth,  and  in  Christ's  name,  who  had  not 
received  the  trade-mark  of  the  schoolmasters.  The  man  to  whom 
<3rod  has  in  His  own  way  given  the  power  to  win  a  hearing  for  His 
Word,  is  not  the  man  whom  any  human  authority  has  the  right  to 
forbid  to  speak. 

The  function  of  the  vast  majority  of  Christian  ministers  in  our  day, 
and  specially  in  our  land,  is  far  more  comprehensive  than  that  of 
mere  heralds  of  first  truths.  The  Christian  religion  is  now  a  living 
organization,  deep-rooted  and  widespread,  recognized  in  all  forms  of 
law,  and  in  all  human  relations — social,  commercial  and  domestic. 
The  minister  of  this  religion  necessarily  touches  society  at  a  thousand 
points.     Through  every  one  of  these  points  he  must  aim  to  make 
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religion  recognized  and  felt  as  a  controlling  power.  To  do  this  effect- 
ively, he  must  not  only  possess  the  largest  possible  knowledge  of  the 
religion  itself,  but  of  the  current  thoughts  and  condition  of  those  to 
whom  its  truths  are  addressed;  and  if  he  would  enforce  its  truths  he 
must  illustrate  them  in  his  own  person  as  well  as  in  his  words.  The 
greater  his  knowledge  of  every  kind,  both  theoretical  and  practical, 
the  greater,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be  his  success  in  his  work. 
Never  was  it  truer  than  it  is  to-day,  that  "  the  priest's  lips  should 
keep  knowledge."  He  who  attempts  stated  ministrations  to  a  regular 
congregation  and  is  not  able  to  instruct,  will  speedily  find  himself 
without  an  audience — at  least  without  an  audience  to  whom  his  min- 
istrations can  be  of  any  service.  An  uninstructed  church  is  a  feeble 
body  in  any  conmiunity.  It  is  only  from  an  intelligent  and  well- 
compacted  Church-life  that  the  .saving  light  of  Christianity  is  rayed 
out  into  the  surrounding  darkness.  Without  doubt  the  great  major- 
ity of  modem  conversions  have  their  origin  in  the  instructions  of  the 
Christian  home,  and  of  the  Sunday-school,  or  in  the  sympathetic  emo- 
tions of  revival  movements;  but  it  is  from  the  enlightened  and  faith 
ful  teachings  of  the  pastors  that  Christian  homes  and  Sunday-schools 
and  revival  movements  alike  derive  the  impulse  that  quickens  them 
in  their  action;  and,  more  than  all,  it  is  the  pastors  alone  that  can 
train  the  converts  into  established  and  useful  Christians. 

Now,  it  ought  to  be  regarded,  it  seems  to  me,  as  too  evident  to 
need  argument,  that  in  a  reading  and  thinking  age,  and  amid  a  rest- 
lessly active  people,  the  Christian  pastor,  for  a  successful  discharge 
of  his  duties,  will  need  the  highest  discipline  of  both  mind  and  heart 
of  which  he  is  capable,  and  the  amplest  resources  of  knowledge  he 
can  possibly  accumulate.  He  is  to  occupy  a  position  of  responsibility 
that  is  second  to  none  on  earth.  Every  day,  if  true  to  his  trust,  he 
not  only  moulds  characters  that  are  to  endure  forever,  but  there  goes 
forth  from  him  and  his  church  a  power  that  enters  as  an  integral  part 
into  the  life  of  the  nation.  No  man,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  will- 
ing to  take,  or  should  be  permitted  to  take,  such  a  position  who  has 
not  made  of  himself,  intellectually  and  morally,  the  utmost  that  his 
natural  endowments  and  the  providence  of  God  have  permitted,  and 
has  not  thereby  been  made  able  to  teach  men.  No  short,  hot-bed 
process  can  fit  him  for  it.  Such  training  may  fit  for  the  work  of  an 
evangelist  among  the  illiterate.  But  the  evangelist,  so  trained,  and 
attracting  throngs  for  a  few  weeks,  while  pastors  and  Christian  lay- 
men are  doing  their  utmost  to  bring  the  people  to  him,  would  find 
another  task  on  his  hands  with  one  and  the  same  congregation  before 
him  for  forty  or  fifty  Sundays  a  year,  and  for  a  dozen  years  in  suc- 
cession. Nor  does  the  occasional  advent  of  some  rare  genius,  who 
achieves  the  highest  success  as  a  pastor  on  the  slenderest  of  prepara- 
tion, prove  the  needlessness  of  a  more  protracted  and  careful  training. 
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It  is  not  of  geniuses  that  we  are  speaking,  but  of  the  common  run  of 
mankind;  and  from  these  it  is  a  well-settled  law  that  we  can  get  no 
more  than  a  rigid  and  long-continued  training  enables  them  to  give. 

Assuming  that  education  for  the  ministry  is  both  general  and  spe- 
cial— ^is  literary  and  scientific  on  the  one  hand,  and  theological  on  the 
other — the  question  arises  whether  for  the  first  we  can  improve  on  the 
existing  American  College,  and  for  the  other  on  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary. Among  all  the  opponents  of  existing  college  methods  none 
have  ventured  to  assail  them  on  the  ground  of  their  unsuitableness 
to  the  needs  of  candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  assailed  as  being  suited  only  to  candidates  for  the  pul- 
pit or  the  bar.  And  no  one  will  deny  that  for  giving  discipline  of 
mind  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  language  as  a  vehicle  of  thought, 
no  method  of  training  coul^  be  better  suited.  But  to  require  that 
every  one  who  would  enter  the  ministry  should  be  a  college  graduate, 
would  be  to  the  last  degree  unreasonable.  All  should  depend  on  age, 
kind  of  talents,  attainments,  and  tastes. 

But  there  is  a  step  preceding  the  going  to  college  which  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  any  comprehensive  view  of  the  best  method  of 
educating  for  the  ministry.  I  refer  to  the  practice  of  selecting  young 
men  for  the  ministry  and  sending  them  to  college  at  the  expense  of 
the  churches,  on  an  exacted  pledge  that  they  will  become  ministers. 
This  does  not  strike  me  as  wise  in  itself,  or  as  having  proved  by  its 
results  to  be  a  policy  that  should  be  persisted  in.  Too  often  the 
selections  are  made  on  the  basis  of  a  youthful  ardor  that  gives  no 
safe  clew  either  to  natural  capacities  or  to  future  character.  That 
men  have  in  this  way  been  brought  into  the  ministry  who  have  given 
amplest  evidence  of  having  been  divinely  called  to  their  work,  there 
can  be  not  the  slightest  doubt.  But  that  this  method  has  proved 
wholly  inadequate  in  keeping  the  ranks  of  the  ministry  supplied  with 
men  whom  the  churches  wish  to  employ,  is  an  undisputed  and  most 
lamentable  fact.  That  a  large  number  of  Christian  young  men  also 
now  go  to  college  of  their  own  motion,  paying  their  own  expenses, 
and  failing  afterwards  to  enter  the  ministry  because  the  churches 
have  not  from  the  outset  designated  them  for  that  office,  is  also  an- 
other lamentable  fact.  Not  unf requently  do  some  of  the  highest  and 
ablest  Christian  young  men  now  graduate  from  college  and  decline 
to  enter  the  ministry  because  they  have  somehow  come  to  regard  it 
as  the  work  for  those  only  whom  the  churches  have  specially  sent  to 
prepare  for  it.  One  of  the  defects,  therefore,  in  our  present  method 
of  education  for  the  ministry  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  methods  of  the 
Education  Societies,  and  in  a  want  of  self -consecration  on  the  part 
of  the  sons  of  the  wealthy.  K  the  Education  Societies  would  help 
every  Christian  young  man  who  desires  an  education,  is  worth  edu- 
cating, and  needs  help,  and  pastors  and  churches  would  keep  alive 
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in  the  minds  of  the  helped,  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  those  who  pay 
their  own  expenses,  the  inquiry  whether  Gtod's  Spirit  does  not  call 
them  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  it  would  be  some  improvement  on 
present  methods. 

As  to  the  Theological  Seminaries,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  they 
have  given  to  the  churches  of  this  country  a  class  of  ministers  who, 
for  extent  and  strength  of  influence  in  determining  the  moral  life  of 
the  nation,  as  well  as  the  spiritual  life  of  Christians,  have  had  no 
superiors,  if  indeed  equals,  in  any  land  of  Christendom.  To  say  that 
the  work  of  the  seminaries  is  susceptible  of  improvement,  is  only  to 
admit  that  their  work,  like  everything  else  that  is  human,  is  not  per- 
fect. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  great  excellences  of  their 
methods,  inquiring  as  we  proceed  if  it  be  not  possible  so  to  use  these 
as  to  save  theological  students  from  the  mistakes  into  which  they  are 
sometimes  betrayed,  and  thus  unfitted  for  their  real  work  in  life. 

First  of  all,  the  seminaries  aim,  and  with  a  good  degree  of  success, 
to  give  young  ministers  an  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  in  their 
original  languages.  This  acquaintance  to  one  whose  whole  business 
is  to  be  to  press  home  on  the  attention  of  men  the  teachings  of  the 
Scriptures,  will  be  of  great  value.  The  acquisition  of  these  languages 
is  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  as  means  to  other  and  higher  ends. 
But  instruction  in  these  languages  is  given  by  experts;  by  men  who 
have  become  familiar  with  all  the  subtler  niceties  of  them,  and  who 
have  been  selected  as  professors  because  of  this  familiarity.  What 
more  natural  in  the  instruction  than  that  the  attention  of  students 
shall  be  concentrated  on  the  niceties  and  finer  distinctions  rather  than 
on  the  success  and  fulness  of  the  thought  expressed,  and  the  fitness 
of  the  language  in  expressing  it  ?  The  result  sometimes  is,  that  men 
whom  God  never  designed  to  be  scholars,  and  who  with  attention 
otherwise  directed  might  have  proved  useful  preachers  of  the  Word, 
are  shriveled  into  microscopic  students  of  mere  language,  and  wonder 
in  after-years  that  the  Church  does  not  appreciate  their  scholarship. 
To  hold  a  class  of  theological  students  for  half  a  year  or  more  in  a 
microscopical  study  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  only  a  part  of  the 
Gospel  at  that,  and  another  half-year  on  an  equally  minute  study  of 
three  or  four  chapters  of  an  epistle  of  Paul,  does  not  strike  me  as 
being  the  best  method  of  giving  one  a  knowledge  of  New  Testament 
Greek,  or  of  making  one  acquainted  with  the  scope  and  contents  of 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 

Again,  the  young  minister  in  the  Theological  Seminary  is  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  Church,  its  progress  in  the  earth, 
and  the  development  of  its  life  and  its  doctrines.  Christianity,  as 
a  living  organism,  can  be  clearly  understood  only  by  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  its  growth;  and  no  doctrine  now  held  by  the 
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Church  can  be  so  intelligently  preached  as  by  him  who  has  traced  it 
from  its  Genesis  throughout  its  historical  development.  But  while 
the  value  of  this  history  to  the  minister,  amid  the  theological  up^ 
heavals  of  our  day,  is  almost  invaluable,  yet  to  load  down  the  mem- 
ory of  the  theological  student  with  the  theories  of  the  Gnostic  her- 
etics, or  with  the  names  of  emperors,  popes  and  councils,  is  to  compel 
him  to  bring  away  from  history  its  useless  lumber  to  the  exclusion  of 
many  a  living  germ  that  might  bear  richest  fruit. 

So  also,  again.  Dogmatic  Theology — the  systemized  statement  of 
Christian  truths  taught  in  the  seminary  —  gives  the  young  minister  a 
clear  view  of  the  correlation  of  truths  with  one  another,  and  thus 
saves  him  from  one-sided  and,  at  times,  contradictory  presentation  of 
the  Gospel.  To  him  who  is  to  be  the  instructive  pastor  of  a  flock^ 
nothing  can  compensate  for  the  want  of  this  kind  of  knowledge. 
But  the  constant  danger  is,  that  systems  of  doctrine  shall  be  studied 
as  mere  mental  creations,  and  not  as  instinct  with  the  life  of  genera- 
tions of  earnest  Christian  men,  and  shall  be  dissected  with  as  much 
coolness  and  absence  of  emotion  as  one  would  dissect  a  dead  bodv  or 
take  to  pieces  the  parts  of  a  skeleton.  Doctrines  so  treated  become 
mere  luggage  for  the  understanding,  and  never  fructify  in  the  heart. 
Alas  that  they  always  remain  so  for  so  many  professed  teachers  of  the 
Christian  religion  ! 

And,  finally,  as  to  the  work  of  the  theological  seminary,  it  would 
seem  that  no  one  ought  to  be  as  able  to  deliver  the  Lord's  messages- 
to  men  effectively  in  the  pulpit,  as  he  who  has  been  intelligently 
instructed  on  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  sermon  making,  and 
on  the  actual  delivery  of  his  sermons.  To  this  kind  of  instruction 
the  seminaries  give  special  attention :  and  yet  it  is  on  this  point  par- 
ticularly that  the  critics  of  the  seminary  think  they  discover  special 
evidence  of  its  shortcoming.  The  sermons  of  the  seminary  gradu- 
ates, it  is  said,  do  not  reach  the  hearts  of  the  people.  And  certainly, 
no  one  ever  made  a  good  sermon  by  simply  being  told  how  to  make 
it.  No  teacher  can  ever  impart  creative  power  to  his  pupil.  The 
most  that  the  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  can  do  is  to  prune,  to  cut  off 
excrescences,  to  point  out  deficiencies,  and  attempt  to  inspire  with  a 
just  idea  of  the  sermon  as  an  instrument  of  conviction  and  a  vehicle 
of  emotion.  But,  after  all,  at  the  best  that  can  be  done,  there  remains 
the  ever-present  and  almost  inevitable  danger  that  the  sermon  shall 
be  looked  at  solely  as  a  work  of  art.  The  student  in  the  seminary 
prepares  a  sermon  which  he  is  to  read  to  fellow-students  and  the  pro- 
fessor, knowing  that  he  and  his  sermon  are  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
their  criticisms.  Unconsciously,  almost  necessarily,  he  fashions  his 
sermon  as  a  work  of  literary  art;  and  chiefly  as  a  work  of  art  it  is 
criticised.  What  he  does  in  the  seminary  he  is  almost  certain  to  do 
in  after  years  in  the  pulpit.     He  works  at  his  sermons  as  a  literary 
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artbt.  The  critical  among  his  hearers  judge  hb  sermons  strictly  as 
works  of  art,  while  the  unlettered  class  do  not  appreciate,  and  are 
neither  instructed  nor  moved.  It  is  a  mbtake  to  say  that  he  has  been 
educated  away  from  the  people:  it  b  more  just  to  say  that  he  has 
been  miseducated  for  his  duties.  K  gifted  with  fine  literary  taste  he 
will  interest  the  few,  but  move  none:  deficient  in  literary  skill,  he  will 
neither  move  nor  interest  any,  and  will  speedily  drop  into  obscurity, 
a  clerical  failure. 

In  the  simple  matter  of  preparing  men  to  reach  the  people  through 
the  offices  of  the  pulpit,  the  seminaries  might,  perhaps,  improve  on 
prevailing  methods.  If  the  students  could  by  some  means  be  brought, 
throughout  their  seminary  course,  into  more  frequent  and  direct  con- 
tact with  assemblies  of  common  people  than  they  now  are,  putting 
into  public  address  something  of  what  they  are  daily  acquiring  in  the 
lecture-room,  the  rhetorical  and  elocutionary  results  of  their  training 
might,  perhaps,  be  more  satisfactory  than  they  now  are.  Practice 
makes  perfect ;  but  it  must  begin  before  habits  are  irresistibly  fixed* 

But,  finally,  there  b  one  respect  in  which,  it  seems  to  me,  the  work 
of  the  seminaries  could  be  much  more  advantageously  done  than  it 
now  is.  Manifestly,  we  have  too  many  seminaries.  They  can  all  con- 
tinue to  be  maintained  only  at  a  great  waste  of  both  men  and  money. 
Several  of  those  now  sustained  by  single  denominations  could  be  con- 
solidated into  one,  with  advantage  to  all  concerned.  But  more  than 
this:  if  the  seminaries  belonging  to  single  sects  within  a  given  radius 
could  be  thus  consolidated,  and  then  all  those  of  the  different  sects 
be  brought  at  some  common  centre  into  such  immediate  proximity 
to  one  another  that  the  students  could  attend  the  lectures  of  any  of 
the  professors  in  each  whom  they  might  find  it  most  profitable  to  hear, 
certain  good  and  appreciable  benefits  might  accrue  from  the  change. 
Among  the  benefits  that  might  be  counted  on  may  be  mentioned  : 

1.  A  great  saving  of  men,  and  of  money  needed  for  salaries  and 
libraries.  All  denominations  are  now  suffering  from  the  drafts  made 
on  their  pulpits  for  men  to  fill  professors'  chairs.  Each  seminary 
wants  the  best  men,  and  insbts  on  having  them.  The  proposed  con- 
solidations and  neighborhood  arrangements  would  set  a  very  consider- 
able body  of  able  men  at  liberty  to  return  to  the  pulpit,  and  would 
put  much  larger  collections  of  books,  at  great  diminution  of  cost, 
within  the  reach  of  the  students. 

2.  It  would  bring  together  as  professors,  with  mutual  stimulus,  the 
best  scholars  and  ablest  men  that  the  denominations  represented  could 
furnish.   • 

3.  Established,  as  the  seminaries  would  be,  at  the  great  centres  of 
thought  and  population,  they  would  be  sufficiently  numerous,  though 
much  fewer  than  at  present,  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  excessive 
numbers,  and  yet  would  bring  together  enough  to  warrant  a  healthy 
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enthnsiasm,  which  many  of  the  smaller  seminaries,  from  fewness  of 
students,  necessarily  lack. 

4.  While  each  denomination  could  make  ample  provision  for  instruc- 
tion in  its  own  distinctive  tenets,  there  would  be  other  departments — 
such  as  Hebrew,  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  Christian  Apologetics,  Homi- 
letics,  and  pastoral  duties — ^in  which  all  could  unite,  with  great  saving 
of  expense;  or,  if  there  were  several  prof essors  in  each  of  these  depart- 
ments, students  could  resort  to  the  one  or  more  whose  instructions 
should  prove  most  profitable;  and  those  without  hearers  could  retire. 

5.  Should  any  denomination  fear  lest  some  of  its  students,  through 
too  free  an  interchange  of  thought,  should  swerve  from  its  creed,  let 
it  remember  that  the  sooner  it  is  freed  from  one  who  does  not  under- 
stand its  creed,  or,  understanding,  does  not  heartily  accept  it,  the 
better.  There  would  very  likely  be  marches  and  countermarches  in 
the  exchange  of  sects;  but  such  changes  had  better  occur  during 
student  life  than  later.  Doubtless  also  there  would  be  mutual  com- 
pensations in  losses  and  gains. 

6.  The  intellectual  and  social  intercourse  of  the  young  ministers 
of  different  sects,  purified  and  nurtured  by  a  common  religious  spirit, 
might  be  "expected  to  go  far  towards  abating  that  narrow  spirit  of 
sectarianism  which  now  encumbers,  cripples,  and  disgraces  our  com- 
mon Christianity.  He  is  to  be  pitied,  who,  having  seen  only  the  nar- 
row horizon  of  his  own  little  seminary  and  of  his  own  little  church, 
thinks  he  has  measured  the  universe  of  religious  truth.  Nothing  is 
so  dogmatic  as  ignorance. 

Other  advantages  from  the  proposed  consolidations  and  combina- 
tions will,  of  course,  occur  to  the  reader:  so,  also,  will  many  objec- 
tions. It  will  be  easy  to  criticise  the  proposed  scheme  adversely; 
but  this  I  must  leave  to  those  who  are  to  follow  in  this  interchange 
of  views. 

Vn.— LEAVES  FROM  A  PREACHER'S  NOTE-BOOK 

NO.  V. 
By  Abthub  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

L.  The  Qrand  Messkmic  Poem  of  the  Old  Ttstament  is  contained  in  the  latter  27 
chapters  of  Isaiah — zl.-lxvi. 

Rdckert,  and  others  after  him,  divide  this  sublime  poem  into  3  books  or  sec- 
tions, each  ending  with  a  refrain  which  marks  the  division:  ** There  is  no  peace, 
saith  my  Gk>d,  to  the  wicked,"  etc.  The  middle  chapter  cf  tf^e  middle  aecHon  is  the 
liii.,  which  is  one  grand  presentation  of  vicarious  aionemeni.  Thns  the  very  loca- 
tion of  this  chapter  marks  the  centraUty  of  this  doctrine.  It  is  also  cnrions  to  note 
that  the  first  fix  verses  of  chapter  xl.  contain  the  germ  of  truth  expanded  in  the 
entire  poem:  1.  The  Pardon  of  Iniquity:  2.  The  Revelation  of  the  Divine  glory; 
and,  3.  The  Ultimate  Results  on  ''all  Flesh."  Within  the  compass  of  this  poem  a 
careful,  discerning  reader  will  find  Christ  in  His  three  offices— Prophet,  Priest, 
King;  all  the  great  truths  of  redemption  crystalizing  about  the  atonement,  and  the 
outline  of  the  whole  course  of  prophecy.    Those  who  would  leave  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment  out  of  onr  studies  have  eyidently  never  studied  Isaiah. .  We  yeuture  to  say, 
that,  as  a  oommentary  on  the  New  Testament,  no  other  work  oan  compare  with  it. 

LI.  Vtr8ai\JiAlly  is  no<  to  be  coveted  where  it  implies  a  hiok  of  concentration.  Aji 
anonymous  writer  has  left  us  a  very  discriminating  comparison  of  two  great  Brit- 
ish statesmen.  He  likens  Oanning's  mind  to  a  convex  speculum  which  scattered 
its  rays  of  light  upon  all  objects;  while  he  likens  Brougham's  to  a  concave  upecu- 
lum  which  concentrated  the  rays  upon  one  central,  burning,  focal  point. 

LII.  Tfte  golden  pen  and  the  silver  tongue  are  seldom  combined.  Thomas  F.  Har- 
shall,  the  "  Kentucky  orator,"  maintained  that  fine  speaking,  writing  and  conver- 
sation depend  on  a  different  order  of  gifts.  '*  A  speech  cannot  be  reported,  nor 
an  essay  spoken.  Fox  wrote  speeches;  nobody  reads  them.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh spoke  essays;  nobody  listened.  Yet  England  crowded  to  hear  Fox,  and  reads 
Biackintosh.  Lord  Bolingbroke  excelled  in  all;  the  ablest  orator,  finest  writer, 
most  elegant  drawing-room  gentleman  in  England." 

LIIL  Not  far  from  the  Kingdam  of  Ood. — Mark  xii:  34.  1.  In  mind— on  the  point 
of  conviction.  2.  In  heart— on  point  of  persuasion.  8.  In  will — on  point  of 
decision.  Yet  here  lies  the  greatest  peril.  To  come  so  near  and  then  turn  away, 
involves  deeper  damnation.  Nowhere  is  the  Spirit  so  easily  and  fatally  repelled 
as  at  the  point  where  it  would  require  only  a  grain  of  sand  to  turn  the  scale ! 
Almost  saved  is  almost  lost!    Almost  persuasion  is  almost  perdition ! 

LIV.  EUmfilLfe  is  the  present  possession  of  the  believer. — John  iii:  36;  v:  24; 
vi:47,  etc.  He  who  looks  lives;  his  perfect  recovery  is  assured,  it  not  immediate^ 
He  who  was  struck  with  death  now  lives.  He  is  passed  from  death  unto  life,  into 
life.  The  germs  of  all  the  future  purity  and  glory  are  in  him  already;  and  it  is 
now  only  a  question  of  development.  Eternal  life  is  to  be  judged  primarily  by 
quality f  not  quantity:  the  first  is  a  matter  of  regeneration;  the  second,  of  sanctifioa- 
tion.  The  perfect  saint  is  potentially  in  the  penitent  sinner,  from  the  instant  of 
his  looking  unto  Jesus. 

LY.  The  Paradoxes  of  the  Christian  life.  Lord  Bacon  says,  in  his  essay  on  the 
"Different  Characters  of  the  Christian":  "A  Christian  is  one  that  believes  things 
his  reason  cannot  comprehend,  and  hopes  for  things  which  neither  he  nor  any 
man  alive  ever  saw;  he  believes  three  to  be  one,  and  one  to  be  three;  a  father  not 
to  be  older  than  his  son,  and  a  son  to  be  equal  with  his  father;  he  believes  him- 
self to  be  precious  in  Gk>d's  sight,  and  yet  loathes  himself  in  his  own;  he  dares 
not  justify  himself  even  in  those  things  wherein  he  can  find  no  fault  with  himself, 
and  yet  believes  that  God  accepts  him  in  those  services  wherein  he  is  able  to  find 
many  faults ;  he  is  so  ashamed  as  that  he  dares  not  open  his  mouth  before  God, 
and  yet  comes  with  boldness  to  God,  and  asks  him  anything  he  needs;  he  hath 
within  him  both  flesh  and  spirit,  and  yet  he  is  not  a  double  minded  man;  he  is 
often  led  captive  by  the  law  of  sin,  yet  it  never  gets  dominion  over  him;  he  can- 
not sin,  yet  can  do  nothing  without  sin;  he  is  so  humble  as  to  acknowledge  him- 
self to  deserve  nothing  but  evil;  and  yet  he  believes  that  Gk>d  means  him  all 
good,"  etc.  This  whole  essay  is  so  remarkable  that  even  Richard  Porson  could 
not  comprehend  it,  and  thought  Bacon  must  have  fallen  into  a  sudden  fit  of  skep- 
ticism or  mental  aberration. 

LYI.  The  Bible  emphasizes  service  to  CltrisL  This  is  the  real  teaching  of  that  mis- 
understood paragraph  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  iv:  11-13:  '*And  he 
gave  some,  apostles ;  and  some,  prophets;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers;  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  {unto,  or  in  order  to)  the  work  of  the  ministry  {servioe, 
ministralion),  for  (in  order  to)  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ."  Though  the 
two  Greek  prepositions  are  translated  by  the  same  English  word  "  for,"  they  are 
not  the  same,  nor  have  they  the  same  force.  Accordingly  the  vulgate  renders : 
'*ad  consummaUonem  sanctorum,  in  opus  nUnisterUf  in  cedificationem  corporis  ChHstL" 
The  teaching  of  the  passage  is  plain,  that  these  respective  gifts  of  apostles,  proph* 
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ets^  etc,  are  meant  to  secure  the  perfeding  of  the  aainis  in  aervtcedbleneaa,  Gonybeare 
and  Howson  translate  thns:  **  He  gave  some  to  be  apostles,  and  some  prophets," 
etc,  "for  the  perfecting  of  God's  people  to  labor  in  their  appointed  service,  to 
build  np  the  body  of  ChriBt.** 

LVII.  The  secret  of  success  in  reaching  men  lies  partly  in  studying  the  law  of  adap- 
tation. In  watching  a  wheelwright  at  his  work,  I  observed  how  careful  he  was 
never  to  draw  his  spoke-shave  or  drive  his  plane  against  the  grain;  yet  how  often 
in  onr  endeavors  to  inflnence  men  are  we  careless  abont  the  fitness  of  times,  occa- 
sions, places,  ways  and  means!  We  do  not  make  a  stady  of  human  nature  aud 
the  particular  methods  of  approach,  adapted  to  each  new  object  of  effort,  and  so 
we  often  work  against  tlie  grain, 

LVnL  The  highest  revoard  of  service  is  perhaps  the  privilege  of  having  been  cf  ser- 
trice.  Napoleon  gave  his  soldiers,  after  a  famous  battle,  a  simple  medal  inscribed 
with  the  sentence,  **Iwas  there,"  and  the  name  of  the  bloody  field;  yet  money 
could  not  buy  from  his  veterans  this  little  memorial  of  their  part  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  great  warrior.  To  have  been  a  soldier  in  the  wars  of  God  under  the 
leadership  of  Jesus,  will  of  itself  be  honor  enough  to  a  redeemed  soul.  Let  us 
remember  Horace's  line:  "Eicegi  monumentum perenmus  cere.  I  have  reared  a  monu- 
ment more  enduring  than  brass." 

LIX.  The  enmUy  cf  the  carnal  mind  maybe  shown  in  many  ways.  (Luke  xiv: 
18-20;  Matt,  xxi:  33-39,  etc.)  1.  LeuUy  and  frivolity:  "made  light  of  it."  2. 
Neglect:  "one  to  farm,  another  to  merchandise."  3.  Maiignily:  ** beating,"  and 
"stoning,"  and  ** killing"  messengers.  4.  False  hitmilUy:  unbelief,  fearing  to 
trust  even  God's  promise.  5.  Pride:  self-righteousness;  scorning  the  wedding 
garment.     6.  Atheism:  denying  any  claim  of  God.     " Who  is  the  Lord ?"  etc. 

LX.  Always  test  argument  by  common  sense.  What  is  called  **  metaphysics  "  is 
often  only  a  beclouding  of  a  hearer's  mind  by  subtleties  that  are  meant  to  confuse 
and  bewilder.  A  certain  case  at  law  turned  on  the  resemblance  between  two  car 
wheels,  and  Webster  and  Ghoate  were  the  opposing  counsel.  To  a  common  eye, 
the  wheels  looked  as  if  made  from  the  same  model;  but  Ghoate,  by  a  train  of  hair- 
splitting reasoning  and  a  profound  discourse  on  the  "fixation  of  points,"  tried 
to  overwhelm  the  jury  with  metaphysics  and  compel  them  to  conclude,  against 
the  evidence  of  their  eyes,  that  there  was  really  hardly  a  shadow  of  essential 
resemblance.  Webster  rose  to  reply.  "But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury/'  said  be,  as 
he  opened  wide  his  great  black  eyes,  and  stared  at  the  big  twin  wheels  before  him, 
"there  they  are — look  a/ 'em/"  And  as  he  thundered  out  these  words,  it  was  as 
though  one  of  Jupiter's  bolts  had  struck  the  earth.  That  one  sentence  and  look 
shattered  Ghoate's  subtle  argument  to  atoms,  and  the  cunning  sophistry  on  the 
**  fixation  of  points  "  dissolved  as  into  air. 

LXI.  Many  a  charitable  deed  is  purposfd^  but  never  complfted.  Baron  Munchausen 
says  that  it  was  so  cold,  one  day  in  Knssia  when  he  began  to  play  a  tune  on  his 
trumpet,  that  half  of  it  froze  in  the  instrument  before  it  could  get  out;  and  a  few 
months  afterward  he  was  startled,  in  Italy,  to  hear  of  a  sudden  the  rest  of  the 
tune  come  pealing  forth  !  What  a  blessing  might  come  to  the  world  if  those  who 
have  had  benevolent  purposes  in  the  past  might  get  thawed  out  and  let  us  have 
the  rest  of  the  tune ! 

LXII.  A  cttrious  conception  of  delirium  tremens.  A  reformed  drunkard,  who  had 
suffered  from  four  attacks,  told  me  that  he  was  **  satisfied  that  the  horrible  crea- 
tures which  surround  the  victim  of  mania  a  potu  are  not  mere  phantoms  of  his 
own  imagination,  but  realities;"  and  the  reason  he  gave  was  that  "  the  uniformity 
qfthar  chcarackr,  with  different  victims,  predudes  the  idea  cf  their  being  the  products  simphf 
of  a  diseased  fancy.'*  He  maintains  that,  if  so,  they  would  take  different  shapes, 
according  to  the  pectdiar  temperament  and  characteristics  of  the  individual.  H<^ 
believes  them  akin  to  demoniacal  possession. 
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Vm.— WAS  PAUL  THE  CHIEF  OF  SINNERS  ? 

Tim.  i:  13. 
By  Peof.  E.  J.  Wolf,  Qettysbubg,  Pa. 

St.  Paul's  mastery  of  logic  and  language  has  nerer  been  qnestioned.  If,  how- 
ever, the  authors  of  the  late  revision  are  entitled  to  all  the  praise  that  has  been 
given  them,  the  great  Apostle's  rhetoric  falls,  at  least  in  one  passage,  below  that 
of  the  average  schoolboy.  He  is  made  to  say,  according  to  the  Bevisers,  as  well  as 
by  King  James'  Version,  that  he  had  been  a  <*  blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor,  and 
injurious."  (1  Tim.  i:  18.) 

The  distinction  between  a  blasphemer  and  a  persecutor  is  evident;  and  Paul 
had.  in  his  opposition  to  Ohrist,  notably  enacted  the  r61e  of  both;  but  what  ad- 
ditional adverse  behavior  is  implied  in  his  having  been  **  injurious  "  must  remain 
an  enigma  to  those  who  accept  this  as  a  proper  translation.  To  blaspheme  the 
name  of  the  Lord  and  to  persecute  Him  through  His  Ohuroh  imports,  one  would 
think,  so  clearly  the  idea  of  injury,  that  it  is  quite  superfluous  for  Paul  to  add 
after  this  confession,  that  he  was  *<  injurious."  Either  this  third  term,  assuming 
it  to  be  a  correct  translation,  is  subjoined  as  but  another  expression  for  both 
designations  previously  given,  or  else  it  is  merely  redundant  verbiage — an  in- 
firmity with  which  the  vigorous  and  terse  style  of  the  Apostle  is  not  ordinarily 
chargeable. 

It  certainly  adds  no  new  idea  and  gives  no  additional  force  to  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  blasphemy  and  persecution.  Were  such  a  sentence  to  occur  in  an 
uninspired  author  it  would  be  justly  criticized  as  flat,  awkward,  meaningless. 
The  Apostle  was  never  guilty  of  such  literary  slovenliness.  Why  the  Bevisers 
did  him  this  wrong  of  putting  such  language  into  his  pen,  is  a  question,  which 
even  at  this  late  day,  they  are  earnestly  challenged  to  answer. 

Paul's  words  are  fi\d6gnfHor  xai  dKonrtfr  nai  ^flpi6r?}y.  The  latter  tennis 
doubtless  from  the  same  root  as  t^irep  and  means  one  that  is  overbearing,  contu- 
melious, derisive,  insolent  Give  the  word  its  proper  English  equivalent,  a 
despiser,  and  we  have  a  striking  climax.  Becalling  his  former  opposition  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  recognizing  the  magnitude  of  the  divine  mercy  that  availed  for 
him,  the  Apostle  confesses  that  he  was  a  blasphemer — ^by  words  he  reviled  ffis 
divine  name,  and  a  persecutor^by  acts  he  made  havoc  of  the  Ohurch  beyond 
measure,  and  a  despiser — in  his  heart  he  held  Jesus  in  derision.  His  enmity  to 
Ohrist  culminated  in  scorn  and  contempt.  Luther,  and  the  recent  German 
Bevisers,  apprehended  the  correct  meaning  of  i&flptdr^i  and  by  rendering  1^ 
••Schmaher,"  they  have  faithfully  reproduced  the  Apostle's  elegant  and 
strong  rhetoric. 

This  rendering  serves  likewise  to  solve  another  difficulty  that  has  arisen  from 
the  context  of  this  passage.  While  magnifying  the  mercy  that  saved  him,  Paul 
is  led  to  call  himself  the  chief  of  sinners.  All  manner  of  exegetical  ingenuity 
has  been  applied  to  this  expression  in  order  to  show  that  the  Apostle  did  not 
mean  what  he  said.  Yet  such  was  the  terrible  realization  of  the  unparalleled 
gravity  of  his  offending,  that  he  oflSers  two  extraordinary  reasons  for  the  fact  of  his 
having  experienced  mercy  under  circumstances  that  were  without  paralleL  The 
first  reason  was  his  ignorance  of  the  (till  import  of  his  bitter  and  contumelious 
opposition  to  Christ.  And  the  second  was  that  in  him  as  chief  (sr/ocora^,  the 
same  term  is  repeated,  leaving  the  sense  unmistakable)  God's  boundless  grace 
(n/r  anadav  ^axpo^vniar)  might  exhibit  itself  for  the  comfort  of  future  peni- 
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tents.  Should  sinners  thereafter  in  tnming  to  God  fear  that  the  heinonsness  of 
their  guilt  pnt  them  beyond  the  pale  of  divine  mercy,  the  example  of  Paul,  who 
was  the  foremost  sinner  known,  wonld  sare  them  from  despair.  If  he  conld 
experience  forgiyeness,  there  mnst  be  hope  for  all.  This  is  nndeniably  the 
Apostle's  logic  (vss.  12-16). 

fiat  how  can  a  man,  who  has  maintained  a  pharisaio  strictness  of  life,  who  was 
confessedly  free  from  the  grosser  crimes  of  mnrder,  nndeanness,  drunkenness 
and  the  like,  jnstly  pronounce  himself  the  chief  of  sinners?  That  problem  is 
solved  by  the  designation  ^Pf3t6xrj^  which  the  Apostle  applies  to  himself.  Our 
gauge  of  sin  differs  from  that  of  the  Divine  Judge.  With  us,  the  injury  done  *to 
a  fellow-man,  or  the  outward  effects  o~i  one's  self,  determines  the  gravity  of  sin; 
with  Ood,  the  attitude  of  man's  heart  toward  the  revelation  of  Himself.  The  per- 
fection of  God's  revelation  is  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God. 
When,  now,  Paul  realized  who  it  was  that  he  had  so  violently  withstood,  and  what 
was  involved  in  blaspheming,  persecuting  and  despising  the  Holy  One,  he  felt 
that  he  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  sinners.  Enmity  reaches  its  supreme  bitter- 
ness in  contempt.  We  can  endure  to  be  reviled,  we  can  submit  to  violence, 
wrong,  persecution,  but  what  noble  mind  can  bear  to  be  despised?  That  is  the 
outermost  stage  of  malevolence  and  that  is  what  Paul  confesses  himself  guilty  of 
toward  the  Son  of  (}od.  He  had  held  Him  in  derision.  In  his  hatred  of  the 
Crucified  he  had  gone  the.  full  length.  Of  all  the  ungodly  he  stood  itfxSzoit  and 
as  irpcSrds  he  obtained  mercy. 

Had  our  translators  been  just  to  the  designations  with  which  the  grand  renewed 
man  characterizes  his  former  state,  there  would  never  have  been  any  occasion 
for  the  unjust  charge  that  has  been  often  made  against  his  extravagant  and 
exaggerated  self-accusation  of  being  the  chief  of  sinners. 


PAUL  AT  CORINTH. 

When  Paul  came  to  Corinth  he  had  to  encounter  a  philosophic  skepticism  as 
arrogant,  a  materialism  as  intense,  and  an  sBsthetioism  as  exacting  as  any  modem 
minister  is  tempted  to  accommodate  or  indulge.  His  course  was  to  take  no  notice 
of  these  things,  and  to  attempt  no  adaptation  to  them.  He  resorted  to  no  ''  excel- 
lency of  speech  or  of  wisdom;"  that  is,  to  no  oratorical  embellishments  or  philo- 
sophic subtleties — declaring  to  the  Corinthians  simply  the  testimony  of  Gk>d. 
I  determined,  said  he,  not  to  know  anything  among  you  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified;  and  I  was  with  you  in  weakness  and  in  fear,  and  in  tuuch  trembling; 
and  my  speech  and  my  preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom, 
but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power.  Paul's  description  of  what  his 
preaching  was  not,  would  (from  a  favorable  source)  be  accepted  by  many  modem 
pulpits  as  a  brilliant  ideal  of  what  preaching  should  be  in  these  remarkably  similar 
days.  And  yet,  the  Lord  stood  by  him  one  night,  in  the  midst  of  his  weakness 
and  fear  and  much  trembling,  and  said:  Be  not  afraid,  but  speak  and  hold  not  thy 
peace,  for  I  am  with  thee.  '<  For  I  am  with  thee."  Is  that  the  secret  of  pulpit 
I>ower  ?  Or  is  it  getting  posted  and  accomplished  in  the  latest  phases  of  philo- 
sophic discussion? — TT.  C,  Oonant 
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SERMONIC   SECTION. 


TBB  FOWSB  OF  THE  BOLT  SCSIF- 

TUBSS. 
Bt  J.  A.  Bboadus,  D.D.  [Bafiibt], 

LomSYXLLX,  KXMTUOXT. 

Andfrcm  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  holy 
Scripturest  tehieh  art  abie  to  make  thee 
vfise  imio  salvation  through  faith  which  is 
in  Jesus  UurisL — ^2  Tim.  iii:  15. 
Whatetsb  we  may  say,  it  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  are  wide  and  potent 
differeDces  among  the  races  of  mankind. 
The  Galatians  who  received  Paul  so 
joyfnlly,  with  such  impulsive  affection, 
and  a  few  years  afterwards  had  tamed 
away  from  him,  were  the  same  Ganls 
whom  Cicero  described  not  long  before, 
the  same  as  the  Gallic  races  of  man- 
kind to-day,  impnlsive  and  changeable; 
and  no  small  part  of  what  we  prize 
most  in  onr  civilization  is  to  be  dis- 
of rned  in  onr  German  forefathers,  as 
TAoitns  describes  them  in  a  beantifnl 
little  treatise  he  wrote  abont  the  man- 
ners, customs  and  character  of  the 
Germans.  And  then  many  other  ele- 
ments of  our  civilization,  the  things 
that  contribute  most  to  make  our  life 
desirable,  come  to  us  from  the  great 
classic  nations  of  antiquity.  Grecian 
philo  ophy,  Grecian  art,  Grecian  poetry 
and  eloquence,  have  made  their  mark 
on  all  that  we  delight  in;  and  Roman 
law  and  the  Boman  genius  for  govern- 
ment have  much  to  do  with  what  is 
best  in  our  law  and  government.  And 
yet,  when  you  have  made  allowance  for 
all  these,  ample  and  cordial  allowance 
for  race  characteristics,  and  for  the 
effect  of  all  that  is  Grecian  and  all  that 
is  Roman,  who  can  deny  that  a  large 
part  of  what  we  prize  most  and  enjoy 
most  in  onr  life  of  to-day  has  not  been 
explained  from  any  of  those  sources — 
that  it  comes  from  the  Bible,  that  it 
comes  from  Christianity?  There  are 
many  men  who  think  they  are  so  re- 


fined, now  that  they  have  gotten  above 
Christianity,  and  yet  it  is  Christianity 
that  gave  them  the  said  refinement. 
Now,  if  that  is  true,  it  ought  never  to 
be  out  of  place  nor  beyond  our  sympa- 
thies to  speak  of  the  Bible—the  Bible 
that  has  done  so  much  for  all  that  we 
like  best  in  our  homes,  and  onr  social 
life,  and  our  public  institutions  <  the 
Bible  that  has  been  the.  comfort  and  joy 
of  many  of  those  we  have  loved  best  in 
other  days — the  Bible  that  is  the  bright- 
est hope  of  many  of  us  for  time  and 
for  eternity— the  Bible  that  gives  the 
only  well-founded  hope  for  mortal,  and 
yet  immortal  man,  in  regard  to  the 
great  future. 

**  Thou  hast  known  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures.*' That  did  not  mean  the  same 
thing  for  Timothy,  exactly,  as  for  us.  It 
meant  our  Old  Testament;  for  of  course 
when  Timothy  was  a  child  the  New 
Testament  was  not  yet  in  existence. 
Uow  do  I  know  that  it  meant  our  Old 
Testament?  How  do  I  know  that  our 
Old  Testament  is  a  book  of  Divine 
origin  ?  Is  there  any  way  to  prove  that, 
which  is  not  dependent  upon  scholar- 
ship, which  can  be  easily  stated?— 
apart,  I  mean,  from  its  internal  evi- 
dence of  its  own  inspiration,  wisdom, 
power,  and  blessing.  I  know  it  in  this 
way.  The  term  "Scripture"  or  "Scrip- 
tures," was  a  technical  term,  just  a-s  it  in 
among  us.  When  a  man  among  the 
Jews  spoke  of  "the  Scripture,**  when 
Jesus  said,  *'The  Scripture  cannot  be 
broken,**  everybody  understood  that  it 
meant  a  certain  well-known  and  well-de- 
fined collection  of  sacred  writings 
known  to  all  their  hearers.  Jesus  and 
His  Apostles  have  testified  that  they  are 
divine.  Now  do  I  know  that  they  were? 
Yes  ;  I  know  from  outside  sources,  very 
varied  and  ample.  I  know  from  the 
great  Jewish    historian    and    scholar, 


[Many  of  the  fall  Mrmons  and  oondeuBations  pnbliabed  in  this  Bsvixw  are  printed  fmin  the 
anthoTB*  manosoriptB ;  others  are  specially  reported  for  this  pnblication.  Oreat  cai«  is  taken  to 
make  these  reports  correct.  The  condensations  are  carefully  made  under  onr  editorial  supe^ 
vision.— Ed.] 
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Josephns.  who  expressed  himself  yery 
distinctly  as  to  the  saored  books  of  the 
Jews,  and  declares  that  no  man  wonld 
▼entnra  to  add  to  the  number  or  to 
iake  away  from  them.  I  know  from 
the  Jewish  writings  of  a  later  period, 
•embodying  their  traditions  of  the  New 
Testament  time  and  of  earlier  times, 
inolnding  the  Talmnd,  in  which  the 
collection  of  saored  writings  is  precisely 
-onr  Hebrew  Old  Testament,  neither 
more  nor  less.  I  know  from  Ohris- 
'tian  writers  of  the  second  century,  and 
of  the  third  century,  who  made  it  a 
specialty  in  Palestine  itself  to  ascer- 
tain what  were  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  who 
definitely  stated  the  result  to  be  our 
-Old  Testament.  Now  I  am  not  pinning 
my  faith  to  the  Jews  and  saying  that 
these  books  were  diyine  because  the 
Jews  thought  so.  I  am  trying  to  ascer- 
tain what  books  they  were  which  Jesus 
and  the  Apostles  declared  to  be  divine, 
and  I  learn  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
Jews  who  heard  them  understood 
without  fail  and  without  exception  that 
it  meant  precisely  what  we  call  the  Old 
Testament*.  And  there  is  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  matter,  which  cannot  be 
f^nsaid  and  which  leaves  no  occasion 
for  doubt.  A  man  may  say,  '*  Well,  I 
^ee  a  good  many  things  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament that  I  don't  see  any  use  in,  that 
I  don*t  see  the  good  of,  some  things 
that  I  object  to."  But  hold!  The 
founder  of  Ohristianity  and  His  in- 
spired Apostles  have  spoken  about 
them,  and  whether  you  understand 
-everything  in  the  Old  Testament  or 
not»  they  have  declared  that  the  Scrip- 
ture cannot  be  broken;  that  all  Scrip- 
ture is  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  is  profitable;  that  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures (the  Old  Testament)  are  able  to 
make  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  in 
this  world.  It  is  wonderful  that  man- 
kind, considering  how  fooUsh  they  are, 
should  be  so  wise;  and  oh !  it  is  won- 
derful that  mankind,  considering  how 
wise  they  are,  should  be  so  foolish. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  in  the 


world;  wisdom  that  commands  the  ad- 
miration of  all  who  are  fitted  to  appre- 
ciate it.  Men  are  so  wise  about  their 
business  affairs !  Just  look  at  the  great 
business  schemes  and  the  grand  busi- 
ness combinations!  How  easily  men 
discern  the  new  openings  for  business 
which  new  inventions  and  discoveries 
offer  to  them !  How  clearly  we  ordinary 
people  see,  after  a  while,  what  some  ex- 
traordinary man  saw  years  before,  and 
seized  upon  it  and  made  himself  one  of 
the  great  business  men  of  the  time  by 
his  wisdom !  I  was  reading,  only  yes- 
terday, the  life  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore, 
embracing  something  of  the  life  of  the 
first  great  English  Bothschild,  and  was 
reminded  how  wise  those  men  were  in 
understanding  their  times  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  during  the  Napo- 
leonic wars,  in  seeing  deeper  into  the 
probabilities  than  great  statesmen  saw. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  in  the 
world;  and  this  makes  it  all  the  sadder 
to  think  how  few,  comparatively,  seem 
to  be  wise  unto  salvation.  Nay,  these 
wonderful  human  endowments  and  en- 
ergies of  ours  seem  even  to  be  directed 
toward  wisdom  unto  sin.  Men  take 
their  splendid  powers  and  prostitute 
them  in  the  service  of  wickedness.  The 
longing  to  know  evil  is  so  intense  in  hu- 
man nature !  What  is  the  early  story  in 
the  dim  light  of  the  first  history  of  man- 
kind ?  We  do  not  know  much  about  it. 
We  can  ask  a  thousand  questions  about 
it  that  no  one  can  answer.  But  this 
much  we  see  clearly:  A  fair  woman  in  a 
beautiful  garden,  gazing  upon  a  tree  and 
its  fruit,  and  the  thought  suggested  that 
it  is  a  tree  to  be  desired,  to  make  one 
wise;  eat  of  that,  and  they  will  be  inde- 
pendent of  Gk>d,  they  will  be  themselves 
as  God,  knowing  good  and  evil  for 
themselves — good  am?  cyii—andnot  hav- 
ing to  ask  Him  for  guidance.  She  takes 
and  eats,  and  gives  to  her  husband,  and 
he  eats— in  flat,  bold  defiance  of  the 
great  Father's  prohibition.  And  their 
eyes  were  opened — opened  unto  sin, 
opened  unto  shame.  And  ever  since — 
why,  it  is  just  wonderful  to  watch  your 
own  children  and  see  how  early  they 
show  a  keen  relish  for  knowing  about 
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'wrong  things;  how  they  will  get  off  with 
gome  viUainonB  servant  or  off  with  some 
bad  schoolmate,  and  get  themselves  told 
a  lot  of  things  that  it  wonld  be  so  much 
better  for  them  never  to  hear  ol  They 
do  so  want  to  know  the  bad  things  I  The 
growing  boys  are  so  onrions  about  places 
that  are  charaoteristicaUy  places  of  eviL 
Wise  onto  sin !  There  are  a  great  many 
things  it  is  better  never  to  know.  There 
are  things  about  which  ignorance  is 
bliss;  yea,  and  ignorance  is  wisdom. 
There  are  things  of  which  those  who 
know  least  are  the  wisest  people,  and 
those  who  know  most  are  the  most  fool- 
ish people.  It  is  a  matter  to  be  thank- 
ful for,  and  in  a  good  sense  proud  of,  if 
a  man  can  say,  that  as  to  the  popular 
forms  of  outbreaking  vice  he  never 
knew  anything  about  them ;  that  he 
never  entered  a  place  of  debauchery; 
that  he  does  not  know  the  names  of 
the  instruments  of  gaming;  that  he 
does  not  know  the  taste  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  Happy  the  man  who  can  hum- 
bly declare  to  a  friend  such  blessed  igno- 
rance, such  wise  ignorance  as  that. 

While  men  are  so  busy  in  being  wise 
unto  sin,  how  desirable,  surely,  that  we 
should  be  wise  unto  salvation.  My 
friends,  let  us  wake  up  a  little.  We 
sleep,  we  dream  along  through  life.  We 
say,  ''O  yes,  yes,  I  believe  that  there  is 
another  life,  a  future."  <<You  believe 
it  is  eternal?'*  ''Yes,  I  believe  it  is  an 
eternal  life."  "And  you  believe  in 
God r  "  Yes,  I  beheve  in  God."  "And 
you  believe  in  Jesus  Christ T  "Well, 
yes;  I  suppose  that  is  all  so."  And  yet, 
living  in  this  brief,  fleeting,  tinoertain 
life,  in  this  strange  world,  and  admit- 
ting all  these  things  to  be  true,  and  not 
wise  unto  salvation,  and  not  praying  to 
be  wise  unto  salvation ! 

"  The  holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able 
to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation  through 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  That 
is  the  way  in  which  they  do  it — ihnjugh 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus :  for  the 
holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  never  half  understood  except  as 
they  are  seen  in  the  light  of  Christ 
Jesus.  They  all  pointed  forward  to 
Christ  Jesus;  they  aU  found  their  fulfil- 


ment, the  key  of  their  interpretation,  in 
Christ  Jesus.  The  Old  Testament  his- 
tory is  not  merely  a  history  of  some 
wandering  patriarchs  and  of  a  strange, 
wayward  people  of  wonderful  powers 
and  wonderful  propensities  to  evil  It 
is  not  merely  a  history  of  Israel.  The 
Old  Testament  is  a  history  of  redemp- 
tion, of  God*s  mightiness  and  mercies, 
and  of  a  chosen  nation,  ail  along  toward 
the  promised,  long-looked-for  time  when 
God's  Son  should  oome  to  be  the  Savior 
of  mankind.  And  we  cannot  under- 
stand the  Old  Testament,  except  we  read 
it  in  its  bearing  upon  Christ,  as  fulfilled 
in  BioL 

1  remember  once  a  neighboring  pro- 
fessor sent  us  invitations  to  his  house 
for  a  summer  evening,  saying  that  he 
had  a  century  plant  which  seemed  about 
to  bloom,  and  asking  us  to  oome  and 
watch  with  them  till  it  blossomed.  It 
was  a  delightful  occasion,  you  may  fimcy. 
With  music  and  conversation  we  passed 
on  through  the  pleasant  summer  even- 
ing hours,  on  till  past  midnight.  Then 
we  gathered  around  and  gazed  upon  the 
plain,  wonderful  thing  that  had  lived 
longer  than  any  of  us  had  lived,  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  was  about  to 
blossom  for  the  admiration  of  behold- 
ers. And  oh !  I  think  sometimes  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  blossoming  Cen- 
tury Plant,  the  beauteous  Millennium 
Flower.  All  the  long  story  of  Israel 
meant  IQm;  and  if  you  do  find  many 
things  in  the  Old  Testament  that  you  do 
not  see  the  meaning  of,  remember  that 
they  all  pointed  forward  toward  ffim. 
Then,  besides,  the  Scriptures  not  only 
have  to  be  understood  through  Him,  but 
they  make  us  wise  unto  salvation  only 
through  fidth  in  Him;  because  if  we  do 
not  believe  what  the  Scriptures  say  con- 
cerning Him,  how  can  they  have  their 
full  power  over  us?  They  have  a  cer- 
tain power,  just  as  the  moon  when  it  is 
eclipsed,  yet  has  some  light  shining 
upon  it,  reflected  from  the  atmosphere 
of  the  earth,  so  the  people,  who  do  not 
themselves  believe  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  do  not  believe  in  Christ  Jesus  wiUi 
living  faith,  get  much  benefit  reflected 
from  the  Christian  people  around  them. 
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and  the  Ohrisiian  homes  in  which  they 
grew  np,  and  the  Christian  atmosphere 
they  breathe ;  bnt  they  never  get  the 
foil  benefit  which  the  Bible  is  able  to 
give,  except  throngh  personal  faith  in 
Christ  Jesns.  Ah !  that  dark  lie  in  the 
garden  wonld  never  have  brought  its 
baneful  resnlts  for  our  i:ace  of  mortals, 
if  she  had  not  believed  it  A  lie  re- 
jected is  a  lie  powerless;  a  lie  believed 
is  ruin.  And  so  truth  rejected  cannot 
have  its  full  effect  upon  us.  How  can 
we  get  the  benefit  of  the  Scripture  if 
we  do  not  believe  in  Him  who  is  the 
centre  and  the  heart  and  the  essence 
and  the  life  of  Scripture,  even  Christ 
Jesus? 

There  is  another  line  of  thought  here: 
"  And  that  from  a  child  thou  hast  known 
the  holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to 
make  thee  wise  unto  salvation  through 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.**  Happy 
Timothy!  His  mother  and  his  grand- 
mother had  shown  an  unfeigned  faith, 
to  which  the  Apostle  himself  testified. 
From  a  child  they  had  trained  him  to 
know  the  holy  Scriptures;  and  in  his 
early  youth  he  had  met  the  blessed 
Apostle  and  learned  from  him  the  faith 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  thus  had 
become  wise  unto  salvation.  Happy 
Timothy!  Happy  every  growing  child 
that  has  devout  people  around  to  point 
it  toward  the  knowledge  of  God's  Word. 
My  friends,  we  who  are  growing  old, 
what  do  we  live  for  in  this  world,  but 
for  the  young  who  are  growing  up 
around  us?  What  would  be  the  use  of 
life  to  us,  if  it  were  not  in  the  hope  of 
making  the  life  of  those  whom  God 
hath  given  us,  and  those  who  spring  up 
under  our  view,  brighter  and  better  and 
purer  and  worthier  ?  And  we  ought  not 
to  think  it  a  small  matter  to  train  the 
growing  children — ^in  our  homes,  in  the 
Sunday-school,  as  we  meet  them  in  so- 
ciety, wherever  we  can  reach  them  with 
influence — ^to  know  the  holy  Scriptures. 
You  are  not  doing  enough  if  you  merely 
tell  your  children  sometimes,  *<You 
ought  to  read  the  Bible.**  and  perhaps 
scold  a  little  because  the  child  does  not 
read  the  Bible;  that  is  not  half  enough. 
Ah !  we  ought  to  set  the  child  the  ex- 


ample of  reading  the  Bible,  as  some  of 
us  neglect  to  do.  We  ought  to  make 
the  children  see,  by  our  own  daily  assi- 
duity,  our  own  living  interest,  that  we 
believe  in  reading  the  Bible  and  get 
good  out  of  it  We  ought  to  taJlk  about 
what  is  in  the  Bible;  we  ought  to  point 
out  to  the  child  this  or  the  other  por- 
tion that  is  suited  to  his  age  and  char- 
acter and  wants.  We  ought  to  talk  to 
the  child  about  what  he  is  reading,  to 
show  him  the  application  of  this  or  that 
text  to  his  daily  life.  Out  of  the  abun- 
dance  of  a  heart  that  is  ftdl  of  the 
knowledge  of  God's  Word,  our  mouth 
ought  to  speak  often  in  the  conversation 
of  the  family,  so  as  to  make  the  child 
feel  that  the  Bible  has  gone  into  our 
soul,  and  that  it  shows  itself  in  the 
glance  of  our  eye  and  in  the  tone  of  our 
voice  and  in  the  tenor  of  our  life.  Are 
there  many  of  us  that  do  that?  Dear 
children  I  There  come  times  when  our 
hearts  grow  soft  and  tender  toward 
them,  and  we  feel  that  we  could  die  for 
them  if  that  woxdd  do  them  any  good; 
and  yet  here  is  something  by  which  we 
coxdd  promote  their  highest,  noblest, 
eternal  welfare,  and — ^we  do  not  have 
the  time!  Happy  Timothy,  who,  ere 
he  became  grown,  learned  the  faith 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Happy  every 
one  who  from  a  child  has  known  the^ 
holy  Scripture,  has  learned  early— and, 
Gk>d  be  thanked,  the  earlier  the  better 
— ^to  give  the  young  heart  to  Christ  Jesus 
and  dedicate  the  young  life  to  Hi& 
blessed  service,  and  now  is  going  on, 
trying  to  persuade  others  to  love  and 
serve  Him  too.  .  Ah !  there  are  many 
who  from  a  child  have  known  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  they  are  passing  on  inta 
mature  life;  they  are  wise  about  a  great 
many  earthly  things,  and  some  of  them 
are  gray-headed  and  wrinkled,  and  some 
of  them  tottering  toward  the  end — ^not 
yet,  oh,  not  yet  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus ! 
There  are  many  peculiar  circumstancea 
about  growing  old:  the  parents  gone,, 
long  ago;  may  be  the  brpthers  and  sis^ 
ters  all  gone,  and  one  stands  alone,  like 
some  pine  smitten  of  the  lightning  in 
the  field — alone  of  what  was  once  the> 
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family  circle;  and  the  friends  of  youth 
most  of  them  gone,  alas !  and  some  of 
them  estranged,  and  others  so  far  away; 
new  things  growing  np,  like  the  hashes 
growing  around  an  old  pine  tree,  that 
are  not  akin  to  it;  new  features,  new  in- 
terests, new  pursuits;  and  he  who  grows 
old  finds  it  hard  to  interest  himself  in 
these  things  and  feel  the  spring  and 
buoyancy  and  the  sweetness  of  life  as 
he  felt  it  in  other  days.  Alas  for  a  man 
who  from  a  child  has  known  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  now  is  growing  old,  and 
has  not  become  wise  unto  salvation! 
Alas  for  a  man  who  can  bear,  like  Atlas, 
the  burdens  of  the  world's  affairs  in  the 
maturity  of  his  strength  and  his  wis- 
dom, and  who  is  neglecting  to  be  wise 
unto  salvation !  Ah !  if  I  speak  to  any 
one  such  person  in  middle  life,  or  grow- 
ing old,  might  I  persuade  him  to  say 
this  day,  out  of  an  honest  and  humble 
heart,  "O  Jesus,  of  whom  my  mother 
taught  me  in  my  childhood,  take  me 
now  to  be  Thine !" 

And  alas,  that  there  are  so  many  even 
in  our  own  country,  which  delights  to 
oall  itself  Christian,  who  from  childhood 
have  not  known  the  holy  Scriptures; 
that  in  this,  which  is  in  some  respects 
the  brightest  land  of  earth,  and  in  some 
respects  the  foremost  nation  of  earth, 
there  are  some  children  who  do  not 
know  the  looks  of  the  outside  of  a 
Bible !  They  are  growing  up  in  homes 
where  no  Bible  was  ever  seen;  and 
there  are  plenty  of  such  homes.  Ought 
it  not  to  be  a  pleasure  to  us  to  try  to 
«pread  the  Bible  among  our  fellow-men  ? 
One  will  say,  many  copies  are  destroyed 
and  many  copies  are  slighted.  Certain- 
ly: not  every  venture  in  business  pays. 
There  has  to  be  a  head  in  every  estab- 
lishment, for  loss  as  well  as  for  profits. 
There  are  many  blossoms  on  the  tree 
that  bring  no  fruit,  and  many  seeds  &11 
into  the  ground  that  spring  not  up;  but 
that  does  not  prevent  us  from  planting 
nor  hinder  us  from  gathering.  Grant 
that  some  copies  will  perish,  and  many 
copies  will  be  Slighted:  yet  scatter  the 
Bible,  and  many  will  read  it,  and  not  a 
iew  who,  by  the  blessing  of  God's  grace, 
will  thereby  become  wise  unto  salvation. 


It  is  hard  sometimes  to  tell  what  is  the 
greatest  privilege  of  earthly  life,  but  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  just  the  greatest 
privilege  of  earthly  life  is  to  give  to  some 
fellow-creature  the  blessed  Word  of 
God,  and  then  to  try,  by  loving  speech 
and  living  example,  to  bring  home  to 
the  heart  and  conscience  of  those  whom 
we  can  reach,  the  truths  it  contains.  If 
we  do  love  the  Bible  ourselves  (and 
many  of  us  do),  then  ought  not  such  to 
delight  in  scattering  the  Bible  among 
others?  If  some  of  us  know  too  weU 
that  we  are  but  poor  sticks  of  Chris- 
tians at  best,  and  that  we  do  not  love 
the  Bible  as  we  ought,  and  do  not  live 
by  it  as  we  ought,  yet  ought  we  not  to 
feel,  <<Now  here  is  something  that  I 
can  do;  here  is  something  that  I  ictff  do. 
I  do  not  treat  the  Bible  rightly  myself, 
but  I  will  be  glad  to  give  the  Bible  to 
every  one,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
in  aU  the  lands,  in  all  the  world,  whom 
I  can  help.*'  O  that  it  may  be  true  of 
your  children  and  mine,  of  your  classes 
and  mine,  of  your  acquaintance  and 
mine,  that  we  have  done  them  some 
good  in  bringing  them  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  that  they 
have  aU  been  brought,  by  God's  grace, 
to  the  blessedness  of  being  wise  unto 
salvation. 

THE  FEBFECT  PEACE. 
BtChjlbi.ss  H.  Pabkhitbst,  D.  D.  ,  ik  Mai>- 

isoN  Squabs  Pbbsbttsbiam  Chubch, 

New  Tobs. 
ThcM,  wiU  keep  him  in  perfect  peace^  whos$ 

rmnd  is  stayed  on  thee, — Isa.  xxvi:  3. 

Whbn  David  celebrates  the  goodness 
of  his  divine  Shepherd  he  says,  "The 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want. 
He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green 
pastures. "  Pasturage  we  think  of  as 
a  place  of  feeding  for  the  flock.  David 
thinks  of  it  also  as  the  flock's  place  of 
resting:  <'He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in 
green  pastures.  .  .  .  We  are  the  sheep 
of  his  pasture."  David  had  tended  the 
flocks  amidst  the  green  of  Bethlehem. 
In  this  quaint  way,  and  by  this  easy 
symbolism,  he  tells  us  that  his  own 
spirit  is  tired  and  longs  for  quiet.  *'  He 
maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pas- 
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tores."  The  picture  presents  itself  in  a 
few  quiet  toaches  before  our  own  eye, 
or  at  least  before  onr  hearts. 

This  impulse  that  leads  us  to  cradle 
onrselves  in  the  gentleness  of  €k>d  and 
letoorselves  be  stayed  upon  His  uphold- 
ing arms  of  strength,  is  something  to  be 
thought  about  and  to  be  enjoyed.  There 
is  a  passive  side  in  all  deep  and  earnest 
liying  that  deserves  our  regard.    The 
John  who  has  told  us  the  deepest  story 
of  Christ,  and  given  us  the  longest,  far- 
away glimpses  into  the  future,  is  the 
John  who  leaned  upon  the  bosom  of 
his  Lord.    It  may  be  that  the  rapid  res- 
piration and  quick  pulse  of  our  times 
hide  from  us,  in  part,  the  rich  meaning 
and  wealthy  possibilities  of  merely  rest- 
ing in  the  Lord,  mere  quiet  waiting  on 
the  Lord,  not  attempting  anything,  not 
even  trying  to  hold  fast  to  the  Lord, 
but  only  letting  ourselves  be  taken  hold 
of  and  stayed  upon  Him — being  cared 
for  and  tended  and  nurtured  by  the 
ministering  Spirit  of  God,  as  a  tired 
child  yields  itself  trustingly  and  cling- 
ingly  to  its  mother's  embrace.    There 
are  wants  that  are  not  met  by  preach- 
ing that  is  urgent,  or  by  preaching  that 
is  nutritive.    We  want  also  that  the 
Lord's  house  should  be  to  us  a  place 
where    our  spirits  find  repose.     Our 
need  is,  as  well,  of  ministrations  that 
are  sedative.  Ton  come  in,  a  good  many 
of  you,  from  another  week  of  distrac- 
tion and  burden-carrying.  Here,  on  the 
Lord's  day  and  in  His  courts,  at  least, 
you  have  no  desire  to  work.  You  do  not 
care  much  to  think,  which  is  well-nigh 
the  hardest  of  all  hard  work.    It  may  be 
that  working  the  mind  is  as  foreign  to 
the  purposes  of  consecrated  time  as 
worMng  the  body  is:  at  any  rate,  there 
are  numbers  among  you,  certainly,  that 
are  in  no  mood  to  hear  anything  that 
is  either  cogent  or  stimulating,  and  who 
would  Uke  nothing  so  well  as  to  enjoy, 
for  just  a  little,  the  sense  of  simply  rest- 
ing in  the  hollow  of  God's  great  father- 
ly hand,  and  feeling  nothing  else  so 
much  as  that  you  are  being  taken  care 
ol  One  of  our  pleasantest  recollections 
of  childhood  is,  that  it  was  a  time  when 
we  were  confident  of  being  well  taken 


care  of.  "We  took  no  thought  for  food 
but  to  eat  it  when  it  was  set  before  us, 
no  thought  for  raiment  but  to  wear  it 
when  it  was  gotten  ready  for  us.  We 
went  to  sleep  without  any  anxiety;  no 
distraction  came  into  our  dreams  ;  we 
did  not  spend  our  dream-hours  in  carry- 
ing impossible  burdens  up  interminable 
hiUs.  It  was  but  a  moment  from  Good- 
night to  Good-morning,  and  the  new 
day  always  blossomed  out  in  original 
freshness  and  primitive  sparkle.  And 
that  really  makes  out  a  good  deal  of  the 
heavenliness  of  childhood;  and  heaven- 
liness  is  not  a  word  that  in  this  connec- 
tion has  been  used  by  us  unadvisedly 
A  great  deal  of  the  heaven  idea  really 
lies  in  precisely  that  sense  of  being 
abundantly  cared  for.  We  call  it  peace, 
comfort,  quiet,  rest,  satisfaction;  but 
with  all  this  variety  of  names,  about  all 
that  any  of  them  denotes  is  just  this 
sense  of  being  nicely  taken  care  of — 
stayed  upon  him— along  with  the  deli- 
cious quietness  of  mind  that  follows 
from  it. 

I  have  no  ambition  for  our  service 
this  morning  other  than  that  it  should 
meet  this  want,  so  widely  felt  and  so 
infrequently  recognized  and  answered 
in  the  ministrations  of  the  sanctuary. 
Quite  likely  we  shall  not  go  away  nerved 
to  any  great'or  new  exertion,  except  as 
rest  is  always  a  well-spring  of  energy 
and  prelude  to  effort.  You  know  it 
was  from  sleep  that  the  Lord  himself 
awoke  to  work  the  majestic  miracle  of 
the  staying  of  the  storm  and  the  stilling 
of  the  sea.  It  is  as  probable  we  shall 
go  away  without  having  learned  any- 
thing new;  but  there  are  other  things 
of  moment  in  this  world  beside  lessons 
and  ideas.  Some  of  the  passages  from 
the  Holy  Word  that  we  treasure  most 
highly  are  those  that  we  can  read  with- 
out intellect,  feeling  itself  called  upon 
to  bear  much  of  any  share  in  the  read- 
ing—what we  may  call  quiet  retreats, 
nooks  of  Scripture  where  the  spirit  sim- 
ply lets  itself  be  played  upon  as  the  wind 
listeth;  like  this  twenty-third  Psalm, 
where  David  lets  us  see  the  sheep  sim- 
ply couching  themselves  among  the  lux- 
uriance of  green  that  was  (^ven,  as  well. 
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to  be  their  nonriBhment.  So  it  is  my 
tmst  that  the  moments  we  spend  to- 
gether over  €k>d'8  Word  this  morning 
may  be  a  season  in  which  we  shall  let 
oorselyes  be  lifted  into  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  holy  time  and  holy  place,  and 
in  which  we  shall  feel  ourselves  sup- 
ported and  stayed  upon  the  gracious 
strength  of  God's  fatherly  arm  reached 
forth  beneath. 

'<  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace, 
whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee."    Our 
oonceptions    of   heaven   are   moulded 
largely  from  present  experience,  so  that 
by  observing  the  manner  in  which  we 
conceive  of  the  life  to  come  we  can 
argue  down  with  ease  and  perfect  surety 
to  what  are  our  most  deeply  and  secret- 
ly cherished  desires  here  and  now.   We 
take   our  present  unsatisfied  desires, 
conceive  of  them  as  satisfied,  postpone 
that  satisfaction  to  the  future,  and  name 
it  Heaven.    And  it  is  because  there  is  in 
us  such  a  sense  of  disquiet  and  unre- 
pose  that  the  words  rt^  and  «feep  play 
so  large  a  part  in  the  hymnology,  the 
Scripture,  and  the  profane  anticipations 
of  the  great  future.    The  poor  man  ex- 
pects that  somehow  he  is  going  to  be 
rich;  the  tired  man  expects  there  to  be 
at  rest;  the  anxious  man  expects  at  last 
to  be  kept  in  perfect  peace.    The  rea- 
soning is  good;  the  instinct  is  trust- 
worthy.   The  special  criticism  to   be 
passed  upon  it  is  that  it  rather  over- 
works the  element  of  postponement, 
that  it  conjugates  or  inflects  heaven  only 
in  the  future  tense,  that  it  makes  no 
provision  for  heaven  here.    There  is 
nothing  in  the  Scripture  that  warrants 
our  finding  heaven  on  the  other  side  of 
the  grave  unless  we  get  at  the  secret  of 
heaven  on  this  side.    Heaven  is  not  a 
place  till  a/!e)*  it  is  a  ^e7nf)er.  The  ground 
for  any  expectation  that  we  may  have 
of  entering  into  heaven  is  the  present 
sense  of  heaven's  entrance  into  us — 
which  lends  large  meaning  to  the  words 
of  our  text:  '•Thou  wilt  keep  him  in 
perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on 
thee."    To  you,  tired  and  distressed 
ones,  that  brings  heaven  close  by;  heav- 
en considered  as  a  temper,  I  mean  heav- 
en considered  as  quietness,  composure. 


undistractedness  of  mind.  It  is  not  that 
we  do  not  love  to  work.  We  would  want 
to  put  off  heaven  just  as  long  as  we 
could,  if  we  did  not  expect  to  be  busy 
as  soon  as  we  got  there.   It  is  not  work, 
as  work,   but  is   work  as   something 
which  grinds  and  wrenches  us,  press- 
ure that  distracts  us,  responsibility  that 
bends  us  down,  a  galling  seiise  of  in- 
adequacy.   We  do  not  any  of  us  mind 
the  work;  that  is  not  what  hurts  and 
galls,  and  we  could  live  and  thrive  un- 
der it  and  get  along  with  it,  if  we  oould 
only  have  the  feeling  of  a  divine  stay- 
ing power  come  ^o^^  upon  us  and 
lying  as  a  kind  of  soft  and  genial  atmo- 
sphere around  among  the  businesses, 
griefs  and  perplexities  of  every  day,  an 
atmosphere  that  our  cares  and  anxieties 
can  float  in  and  be  buoyed  up  by.    To 
sum  it  all  up  in  a  word,  we  want  to  feel, 
you  and  I,  that  we  are  being  taken  care 
ot    It  is  a  simple  way  of  putting  it, 
but  it  appears  to  go  to  the  end  of  the 
entire  matter.    There  is  no  man  of  us 
so  strong,  so  active,  or  so  confident  but 
that  he  would  like  to  feel  that  there  is 
some  one  upon  whom  he  con  lay  his 
cares  and  so  leave  off  being  troubled 
and  strained  by  them.    We  know  we 
can  carry  any  load  that  may  be  piled 
upon  us  if  only  we  can  depend  upon 
somebody  to  carry  us;  for  in  carrying 
us  it  will  be  he  really  that  will  carry 
the  load  that  is  piled  on  us.    However 
old  we  may  be,  there  are  certain  respects 
in  which  we  never  leave  off  feeling  ex- 
actly as  the  children  feeL  We  read  those 
gentle  words  of  our  Lord  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Matthew— and  it  is  the  gen- 
tlenesses of  the  Lord  that,  like  quiet 
strains  in  music  and  like  peaceful  as- 
pects in  nature,  touch  us  most  deeply— 
we  read  those  words  of  our  Lord:  ••  Be- 
hold the  fowls  of  the  air.  .  .  .  Oonsider 
the  lilies  of  the  field."     Do  not  be  anx- 
ious, saying,  '*  What  shall  we  eat  ?  What 
shall  we  put  on?    Tour  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all 
these  things."    Well,  however  imprac- 
ticable all  of  that  may  seem  to  a  man 
who  spends  ten  hours  in  hard  work 
every  day  in  pursuit  of  food,  clothes 
and  shelter,  yet  the  chapter  always  fnl- 
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fills  to  US  its  intended  mission  when 
we  read  it,  and  reminds  ns  again  of  the 
desire  that  all  men  have  to  be  minis- 
tered to  by  some  one  that  is  competent, 
and  cared  for  by  some  one  who  holds 
ns  in  the  embrace  of  his  a£fectionate 
interest.  The  idea  of  a  fatherly  Pron- 
denoe  chimes  in  with  our  desires,  to  the 
degree  that  we  have  learned  to  know 
what  onr  desires  really  are.  There  is 
no  spirit  so  strong  or  self-sufficient  bnt 
ilnds  yery  comforting  that  invitation  of 
the  Savior:  *'Come  onto  me,  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  yon  rest."  I  have  noticed  that 
auditors  always  listen  with  very  intent 
ears  to  all  such  gracious  overtures  from 
the  Lord.  They  touch  the  heart  in  that 
secret  closet  where  its  deepest  longings 
are  treasured,  and  silently  and  some- 
times tearfully  thought  over. 

And  this  letting  of  ourselves  down 
upon  the  support  of  Qod,  with  all  that 
peace  that  belongs  and  goes  with  it,  is 
fftoilitated  by  thinking  of  God  in  His 
fatherliness  and  His  motherliness.  The 
quietude  of  our  younger  years  was  due 
more  than  we  suspected  at  the  time  to 
the  fact  that  we  had  a  father  and  a 
mother  to  go  to  when  we  were  in  trou- 
ble.   They  used  always  to  help  us,  in 
some  way,  out  of  our  little  difficulties. 
When  the  child  comes  in  from  outside, 
the  first  question  he  is  likely  to  ask  is, 
**  Where*s  mother?"    He  may  not  want 
her  for  anything  particular,    but  he 
wants  to  know  she  is  there.    Having 
father  and  mother  under  the  same  roof 
makes  the  child  sleep  more  quietly  at 
night.    And  so  among  the  larger  diffi- 
culties that  throng  and  swarm  around 
us  as  we  move  along  into  older  years, 
there  is  nothing  we  need  so  much  as  to 
feel  that  there  is  some  one  that  stands 
to  us  in  exactly  the  same  relation  now 
as  father  and  mother  used  to  stand  to 
us  years  ago.    That  is  the  first  idea  of 
Ood  we  want  to  have  formed  in  us  when 
we  are  little,  and  it  is  the  last  idea  we 
want  to  have  of  Him  as  we  move  out 
and  up  into  the  place  prepared  for  us 
in  the  Father's  house  on  high.  The  first 
recorded   sentence — ^have  you  thought 
of  it?— the  first  recorded  sentence,  that 


Jesus   spoke,  called  Gh>d  His   father, 
and  His  last  recorded  sentence  on  the 
cross  called  God  His  father.     I  have 
wondered  sometimes  whether  perhaps 
this  relation  that  exists  here  between 
father  and  child  is  not  for  the  sake  of 
helping  us  all  to  understand  how  God 
is  affected  toward  us,  and  in  what  wise 
and    tender   strength    His    arms    are 
stretched  out  toward  us  in  guidance 
and  protection.    It  may  be  that  there 
is  no  relation  existent  between  God  and 
man  that  is  not  quietly  hinted  at  in  the 
relation  between  a  father  and  his  boy. 
Christianity  as   an  idea  begins   with 
thinking  of  God  in  the  same  way  that 
a  true  son  thinks  of  his  father.    Chris- 
tianity as  a  life  begins  with  feeling  and 
acting  toward  God  as  a  true  son  feels 
and  acts  toward  his  father.  The  prayer 
that  we  pray  more  than  any  other,  the 
prayer  that  Christ  taught  us  to  pray, 
begins  with  '*Our  Fathef."     Christ's 
prayers  were  regularly  addressed  to  God 
as  His  father.    That  chapter  in  Mat- 
thew that  encourages  us  not  to  be  anx- 
ious and  not  to  over-work  ourselves  for 
food  and  clothes,  says  to  us  in  the  same 
relation:  "Tour  fi&ther  knoweth  that 
you  have  need  of  all  these  things. '  Tour 
heavenly  father  feedeth  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  are  ye  not  much  better  than 
they?"    And  the  sustaining  power  of 
this  father-idea  is,  that  it  sets  us  down 
on  the  same  side  of  things  where  God 
is.  We  are  not  alone  any  longer,  as  the 
Lord  himself  says,  "I  am  not  alone, 
but  I  and  the  father  that  sent  me." 
Where   there  is  the  filial  sentiment, 
father  and  son  almost  blend  into  iden- 
tity.    "  I  and  the  father  are  one,"  said 
the  Lord.    Perhaps  that  disputed  pas- 
sage means  more  in  heavenly  things 
than  it  does  in  human  things:  I  do  not 
know.    I  know  that  a  little  fly,  creep- 
ing across  the  window-pane,  looks  to 
be  a  monstrous  bird  as  soon  as  our  mis- 
taken eyes  locate  it  in  the  air  instead 
of  on  the  glass.    However  that  may  be, 
we  have  gotten  into  a  great,  broad  place 
as  soon  as  we  feel,  with  a  deep,  strong 
feeling,  that  God's  fatherliness  reaches 
clear  around  us,  that  the  loving  kind. 
aess  of  onr  heavenly  Father  never 
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oat  of  parallelism  with  the  line  of  the 
best  haman  fatherliness  prolonged. 
We  will  remember  that  ftither  is  father, 
whether  written  with  a  little/ or  a  cap- 
ital. Heathenism  thinks  of  God  as  a 
natural  enemy.  Christianity  thinks  of 
Qod  as  a  natural  friend,  and  has  been 
trying  for  eighteen  centuries  already 
to  erase  the  heathen  idea,  and  has  not 
succeeded  in  rubbing  it  all  out  yet, 
even  among  men  that  say,  "Our  father, 
who  art  in  heaven."  We  can  read  across 
from  finite  to  infinite  without  altering 
our  alphabet.  Safe  thinking  here  is 
like  the  plant,  which  begins  in  a  little 
way,  at  the  ground,  and  works  up. 
Home  life  is  the  first  step  in  the  Chris- 
tian life.  Home  interprets  hearen. 
Home  is  heaven  for  beginners. 

I  wish  that  all  the  little  people  here, 
when  they  try  to  think  about  God, 
would  begin  by  thinking  of  their  own 
father,  nnd  remember  that  what  your 
father  is  to  you  in  a  man's  way,  God  is 
to  you  in  a  great  and  heavenly  way. 
That  is  the  first  and  best  lesson,  my 
little  hearers,  that  you  can  learn,  either 
at  home,  in  the  Sunday-school,  or  in 
the  church.  Nor  would  I  have  the 
children  in  any  way  afraid  of  God.  Al- 
though your  father  is  so  much  older 
and  stronger  than  yon,  that  by  no  means 
makes  you  afraid  of  him.  He  stoops 
down  and  with  his  strong  arms  picks 
you  up,  the  wee  thing  you  are;  and  it 
is  exactly  because  he  is  large  and  strong 
and  has  a  great  hand  that  will  wrap  it- 
self clear  around  your  little  fist,  that 
you  are  not  afraid  in  the  least  when  he 
gathers  you  up  and  tosses  you  in  the 
air.  Nor  would  you  be  any  more  afraid 
of  God,  if  you  could  see  Him.  He  once 
did  make  himself  in  the  form  of  a  man, 
and  called  himself  Jesus,  and  the  little 
children  were  not  afraid  of  Him,  and 
He  took  them  in  His  arms  and  put  His 
hands  upon  them  and  blessed  them. 
Now  I  want  that  you  little  children 
should  think  of  your  Father  in  heaven 
in  that  way,  so  far  as  His  love  and  care 
are  concerned.  He  is  so  much  like 
your  father  here  that  the  one  name. 
Father,  answers  for  them  both,  you  see. 
And,  if  God  is  your  father,  and  you  are 


true  and  obedient,  and  loving  to  Him, 
then  you  are  God*8  little  son  or  daugli- 
ter,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  you  can 
come  to  Him  in  prayer  and  tell  Him  all 
your  wants,  very  much  as  you  snuggle 
up  to  your  father  here,  and  tell  him  of 
this  thing,  that,  and  the  other,  that  you 
would  like.    And  then  if  you  get  the 
things  that  you  ask  God  for.  I  am  sure 
that  as  loving  children  of  His  you  will 
not  forget  to  thank  Him  for  them.   And 
if  you  do  not  get  them,  you  will  under- 
stand that  on  the  whole  it  is  better  for 
you    not  to  have  them ;  otherwise  of 
course  you  would  have  gotten  them. 
And  then  if  you  should  die  one  of  these 
days  (little  children  do  die  sometimes), 
you  will  not  need  to  be  in  the  least  dis- 
turbed by  it,  for  it  will  be  only  going 
away  for  a  little  while  from  the  one  father 
you  have  here  to  the  other  Father  there. 
Ton  will  never  be  left  alone,  dear  chil- 
dren; you  will  always  be  taken  care  of. 

And  now,  my  older  hearers,  this  is 
only  a  very  simple  way  of  telling  the 
whole  matter.  Our  entire  life,  in  all  ita 
experience,  becomes  simplified,  eased, 
quieted,  not  to  say  beautified,  when, 
with  all  our  weight,  we  let  ourselves 
rest  down  upon  God's  fatherliness,  sus- 
tained by  that  benign,  encircling  love 
that  never  proves  neglectful,  that  power 
that  never  falls  short  of  its  purpose. 
If  indeed  we  can  keep  ourselves  in  this 
way  stayed  upon  God,  it  will  serve  to 
soften  the  disappointments  of  life,  so 
that  we  shall  not  get  so  badly'  worn  and 
bruised  against  them.  It  will  make  us 
feel  thai  not  so  much  depends  upon 
our  plans,  and  therefore  it  is  neither 
80  harmful  to  others,  nor  so  fatal  to  us, 
if  they  are  thwarted.  A  good  deal  of 
ultimate  success  is  built  out  of  prelim- 
inary failure.  We  sail  at  a  good  many 
different  angles  on  the  voyage,  but  on 
reaching  the  haven  I  expect  we  shall 
find  it  the  shortest  course,  really,  upon 
which  we  could  have  run.  A  straight 
line  is  not  always  the  quickest  path  in 
life,  any  more  than  it  is  upon  the  sea. 
The  pendulum  swings  backward  as  veil 
as  forward,  but  every  beat  carries  the 
pointer  on  the  dial  quietly  and  steadily 
toward  the  hour. 
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Keeping  ourselves  in  this  way  stayed 
upon  God  will  help  ns  not  to  be  anzioas 
about  the  effeots  waiting  to  be  aooom- 
plished  in  the   world,   or  about  the 
meagre  share  we  are  individually  per- 
mitted to  have  in  procuring  those  ef- 
fects.    We  become  worn  and  distressed 
by  our  responsibilities.    The  world  ap- 
pears to  progress  very  slowly ;  there  is 
not  much  to  show  for  the  effort  we  sev- 
erally expend.     There  is   a  half-con- 
cealed despair  even  in  the  very  way  we 
try  to  comfort  ourselves.  It  is  our  habit, 
you  know,  to  say  that  all  we  can  do  is 
to  do  the  best  we  can,  and  then  leave 
the  rest  to  the  Lord.     We  begin  with 
ourselves,  you  notice,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  God.  How  much  more  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  our  religion  it  would  be  to 
reverse  the  order:  leave  it  all  with  the 
Lord,  and  then  do  the  best  we  can.  We 
are  working  for  Him.  not  He  for  us. 
To  be  anxious  is   a  sort  of  concealed 
form  of  atheism.    We  shall  never  do 
80  much,  nor  be  so  really  confident  in 
doing  it,  as  when  we  feel  that  it  is  a 
little  of  it  our  work  in  the  second  in- 
stance, because  it  is  all  of  it  God's  work 
in  the  first  instance.    This  is  the  only 
means  by  which  we  can  move  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  and  comfort  through 
the  distresses  and  bitternesses  of  life. 
The  religion  of  our  blessed  Scriptures 
is  the  only  expedient  ever  discovered 
for  getting  along  with  sorrow,  without 
either  being  hardened  or  consumed  by 
it.    The  bird  will  endure  any  violence 
of  storm  if  only  the  wing  of  the  mother 
bird  be  extended  over  it  and  gathered 
about  it.     '*I  will  cry  unto  thee,"  said 
David,  "when  my  heart  is  overwhelmed. 
Lead  me  to  the  rock  that  is  higher  than 
L  For  thou  hast  been  a  shelter  for  me, 
And  a  strong  tower  from  the  enemy.    I 
will  abide  in  thy  tabernacle  forever;  I 
^ill  trust  in  the  covert  of  thy  wings." 
We  know  God,  and  therefore  we  believe. 
"I  know  whom  I  have  believed,*'  said 
PauL    The  faith  we  have  in  His  deal- 
ings rests  upon  the  knowledge  we  have 
of  Him.    Comfort,  therefore,   widens, 
as  knowledge  deepens.    Li  our  sorrow 
ve  shall,  as  children  of  God,  be  quieted 
by  remembering  that  if  we  could  see 


things  exactly  as  He  sees  them,  we 
should  want  events  ordered  precisely 
as  He  has  ordered  them;  and  if  we  are 
true  sons  and  daughters  of  God,  then 
we  can  trust  Him  for  all  the  future.  We 
shall  never  be  orphaned.  He  will  al- 
ways be  to  us  both  father  and  mother. 
His  fatherhood  extends  everywhere; 
His  love  never  wears  out.  God  is  in 
His  entirety  in  every  minimum  of  time 
and  every  minimum  of  space.  Though 
the  child  were  to  wake  up  in  China  or 
in  the  star  Aloione,  he  would  know  no 
fear,  nor  think  of  being  lost,  if  on  wak- 
ing he  found  his  little  hand  clasped  in 
the  great  palm  of  his  father.  So  David 
sings  in  the  shepherd  Psalm:  *'Yea, 
though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil:  for 
thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff 
they  comfort  me." 

Dear  Father,  make  us  all  to  be  Thy 
children.  We  art  Thy  children  now: 
make  us  iofed  that  we  are  Thy  children. 
Help  us  to  realize  the  wealth  and  ful- 
ness of  Thy  fatherhood  and  motherhood, 
that  we  may  be  quieted  in  every  disap- 
pointment, have  Thy  comfort  ministered 
to  us  in  all  our  distresses,  feel  Thy  sym- 
pathy folding  itself  around  us  when  we 
are  burdened,  and  a  sweet  sense  of  Thy 
fatherly  nearness  fulfilled  in  us,  when 
our  tired  eye  at  nightfall  looks  its  last 
love-look  upon  the  faces  bent  over  us, 
and  we  feel  the  tightening,  lingering 
dasp  of  the  hands  that  are  vanishing. 

^■» 
ASAQTST  TBE  BEAST. 

By  KuDoiiPH  K50KL,  D.D. ,  Chief  Coubt- 
Pbbagheb  in  Bbbun,  Gxbmant.* 

And  tohenihey  shall  have  finished  their  tes- 
timonyf  the  beast  that  ascendeth  out  of  the 
bottomless  pit  shaU  make  war  against 
them,  and  shaU  overcome  them  and  kiU 
tkem, — Bev.  xi:  7;  xiii:  4-5,  16-17. 

And  when  they  shall  have  finished 
their  testimony,  the  beast  that  cometh 
up  out  of  the  abyss  shall  make  war  with 
them,  and  overcome  them,  and  kill 
them.  And  they  worshiped  the  dragon 
because  he   gave    his    authority  unto 

*Tmul«tod  for  Homzuetic  Bsvncw  by  Mrs. 
Dr.  J.  H.  W.  Staokenbeis.  Berlin,  Oermany. 
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the  beMt;  and  thej  worshiped  the 
beMt,  saying.  Who  is  like  unto  the 
beast?  And  who  is  able  to  war  with 
him  ?  And  there  was  given  nnto  him  a 
month,  speaking  great  things  and  blas- 
phemies; and  there  was  given  to  him 
authority  to  continue  forty  and  two 
months.  And  he  canseth  all,  the  small 
and  the  great,  and  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  and  the  free  and  the  bond,  that 
there  be  given  them  a  mark  on  their 
right  hand,  or  npon  their  forehead; 
and  that  no  man  should  be  able  to  buy 
or  to  sell,  saTe  he  that  hath  the  mark, 
even  the  name  of  the  beast  or  the  num- 
ber of  his  name. 

Four  stem  powers  at  war  against 
Ood's  kingdom  are  described  to  us  in 
forcible  imagery  by  the  Bevelation  of 
St  John:  the  dragon  which  is  Satan; 
Babylon,  the  Church  turned  worldly; 
the  Ealse  Prophet^  the  embodiment  of 
all  anti-Christian  doctrine:  and  the 
Beast,  the  Pagan  power  of  the  world, 
with  its  defiunation  of  God,  and  its  in- 
humanizing  influence  on  mankind.  Do 
not  the  exigencies  of  the  day  also  con- 
tribute to  the  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
phetic book  with  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment closes  ?  On  the  other  hand,  does 
not  this  book  shed  light  on  the  present 
luncture  of  aflkirs— a  light  which  is 
sometimes  appalling,  and  sometimes 
encouraging?  Which,  then,  is  the 
image  and  superscription  of  the  present 
time?  What  o'clock  has  it  struck  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Qod  ? 

The  congregation  began  their  wor- 
ship with  the  hymn,  "My  soul,  be  on 
thy  guard  I**  The  sermon  wOl  repeat  it; 
let  every  one  present  take  it  to  heart. 

AnisBTO  Aucs  Aoainst  thx  Bkabt  I 
While  we  ask: 

I.  AgaisMi  wMehfoef  Behold!  The 
head  prqKuringfcr  the  fight. 

We  ask: 

n.  With  tehich  teecqKmsshaU  we  fight  f 
And  behold  I  Now,  cu  ever,  the  weapon  of 
foMh  ia  stronger  than  aU  that  can  oppose 
Him, 

Teach  us.  Lord,  to  watch,  to  pray,  to 
flght,  to  conquer.    Amen. 

L  Among  the  foes  which  attack  the 
Ohurch  of  the  Lord,  either  alternately 


or  in  solid  phalanx,  the  present  age  ia 
exposed  particularly  to  one—the  Beast, 
which  at  times  comes  up  from  the  earth, 
and  again  rises  out  of  the  sea,  but  wha 
always  derives  his  power  and  authority 
from  the  bottomless  pit;  which  some- 
times arms  himself  with  demoniac  force, 
and  again  adorns  himself  with  demo- 
niac  wisdom,  but  who  nevertheless  is, 
and  always  remains,  a  beast,  combining 
in  himself  antagonism  to  God  and  hu- 
manity. Keeping  these  things  in  view, 
let  us  consider  the  signs  of  the  times ! 

For  several  years  past  the  first  char- 
acteristic that  strikes  us  among  certain 
representatives  of  natural  science  is 
their  predilection,  and  predetermina- 
tion, whenever  man  desires  to  raise  his 
brow  nobly  and  freely  to  heaven,  in  his 
hopes  and  recollections,  to  thrust  it 
violently  back  again  upon  the  earth, 
and  to  expel  and  dissuade  him  from  all 
thoughts  of  God*s  image,  as  a  notion  of 
disordered  intellects,  and  in  place  of 
it  they  father  upon,  and  repeat  to  him, 
a  family  history  that  substitutes  for  tho 
free  and  conscious  act  of  a  personal 
God,  an  ultimate  fortuitous,  or  neces- 
sary, I  know  not  what,  of  dust  and 
matter;  they  supplant  the  God  who  cre- 
ated "everything  after  his  kind  **  by 
the  myth  of  the  universal,  original  cell; 
and  in  place  of  *<  have  dominion  over 
every  living  thing,"  they  represent  tho 
animal  world  as  man's  appropriate  and 
only  home,  of  which  no  part  is  his  do- 
main. Kow  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Bomans,  has  mentioned  this  among  tho 
symptoms  of  heathenism,  reckoning  it 
as  a  departure  from  the  knowledge  of 
that  which  "is  manifest,"  and  at  the 
same  time,  a  punishment,  so  that  hav- 
ing become  **  vain  in  their  reaiK>nings, 
their  senseless  heart  was  darkened,  and 
they  change  the  glory  of  the  incorrupt- 
ible God  for  the  likeness  of  an  image  of 
four-footed  beasts  and  creeping  things." 
Behold  in  modem  heathenism  man 
making  himself  an  ape,  and,  even 
through  the  midst  of  baptized  Chris- 
tianity, the  doctrine  noised  abroad  that 
human  history  does  not  emanate  fh>m 
€k>d,  in  no  sense  has  its  source  in  God; 
that,  in  fact,  in  the  sense  of  a  conflict 
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for  moral  freedom,  there  can  be  no  his- 
tory of  any  kind,  not  to  mention  the 
possibility  of  a  sacred  history.  Noth- 
ing is  left  bat  natural  history,  and  that 
includes  only  three  pages:  following 
the  title,  under  which  the  name  of  the 
author  is  wanting,  there  stands  on  the 
first  legible  page  an  aninud;  on  the  sec- 
ond, a  man;  on  the  third,  death.  An- 
cient heathenism  was  only  a  departure 
from  uniyersal  revelation  by  means  of 
nature  and  conscience;  but  modem 
paganism  is  apostacy  from  the  perfect 
rerelation  of  Qod  in  His  Son.  This  is 
heathenism  more  mischievous,  more 
difficult  of  cure  I  Hold  fast,  O  man,  to 
what  thou  hast,  and  what  thou  art  in 
moral  conviction,  in  order  that  no  ani- 
malized  wisdom,  and  no  false  prophet» 
rob  you  of  the  crown  of  your  personal- 
ity, which  descended  to  you  from  Qod, 
and  flashes  back  to  Ood. 

The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.  That 
deed  of  violence  having  an  object  by 
which  man  is  disinherited  and  hounded 
back,  as  if  he  were  a  presumptuous  up- 
start from  the  rank  and  file  of  his  dumb 
and  more  modest  animal  kindred,  un- 
masks and  avenges  itself  in  the  facts  of 
the  statistics  of  brutality.  What  is 
meant  by  these  words?  It  is  a  report 
of  all  those  transgressions  and  crimes 
which  are  the  outburst  and  visible  evi- 
dence of  all  that  is  untamed,  savage, 
and  brutal  in  man.  A  scholar,  within 
the  walls  of  his  study,  ambitious  to  in- 
crease his  flame,  claims  to  have  discov- 
ered that  the  triune,  holy,  living,  per- 
sonal God  is  of  no  consequence;  there 
is  nothing  but  Nature.  That  eternity, 
a  judf^ment,  responsibility,  a  resurrec- 
tion and  future  life,  are  of  no  conse- 
quence; there  is  only  this  side.  The 
matter  of  a  revelation  of  €k>d's  will  in 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  re- 
deeming mercy  of  an  Atoner,  are  of  no 
consequence;  nothing  is  important  but 
a  struggle  for  existence  according  to  the 
laws  of  selfishness  and  strength.  Not 
redemption,  but  self-reliance,  is  the 
w&tchword.  Smiling  in  satisfaction,  in 
having  at  last  completed  his  great  doc- 
ument, which  is  to  depose  and  disin- 
herit mankind,  and  simplify  the  entire 


plan  of  the  universe,  our  scholar  is 
about  to  lay  down  his  pen — ^he  needs 
repose — when  tumultuous  voices  come 
clamoring,  a  cry  rings  up  from  the 
street:  **  Thanks  to  thee  I  We  stand  on 
the  same  platform;  we  also  no  longer 
believe  in  God,  or  a  judgment,  or  an 
eternity,  and  all  our  petty,  obsolete  con- 
siderations and  prejudices  have  fallen. 
The  wit  and  wisdom  we  are  on  the  way 
to  translate  into  decisive  deeds:  *A 
brute  for  a  brute,  or  even  brute  against 
brute;'  next  to  the  last  is  murder,  and 
our  last  is  suicide."  Why  should  that 
learned  thinker,  high  up  in  his  study, 
be  startled  at  the  brutalities  now  to  fol- 
low, since  he  takes  for  granted,  and 
clearly  states,  that  animal  nature  is  the 
cradle  and  the  original  stock  of  man- 
kind? 

Te  human  souls,  a  brute  has  no  power 
to  elevate  nor  to  degrade  itself;  that  is 
why  it  is  a  brute  and  no  more  than  na- 
ture; man,  however,  designed  for  God's 
child  and  Ohrist's  co-laborer,  must,  if 
he  is  determined  not  to  follow  his  call- 
ing, fall  deep  and  ever  deeper,  until  he 
sinks  beneath  the  brute.    There   cer- 
tainly never  has  been  a  period  when  the 
word   Humanity   has   been   so   much 
preached  and  praised  as  in  ours;  but  a 
figure   of  speech   is   not   yet  a  fact. 
Christianity,  in  truth,  has  so  little  con- 
flict with  the  rights  and  duties  indi- 
cated by  that  word  humanity,  that  it, 
the  rather,  was  first  to  make  the  word  a 
truth  through  Him  who  answered  the 
Pharisee's  question,  '*  Who,  then,  is  my 
neighbor?"  with  the  great  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  beginning  with  the 
words,   ** There  was  a  man;"  through 
Him  before  whose  love  and  mercy  our 
Passion-history  cries  out:  "Behold  the 
Manf^  through  Him  by  whom  a  new 
order  of  things  arose,  so  that  there  is 
no  longer  bond  nor  free,  nude  nor  &male» 
Greek  nor  Scythian,  but  all  are  one  in 
Christ  JesuSp,  one  redeemed,  regener- 
ated, baptized  humanity.    In  order  to 
be  humane,  humanity  has  need  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  who  is  the  Son  of  God. 
Niebuhr,    the    great     historian,    said: 
<<  Without  divinity— that  is, without  the 
Divine  nature — humanity  falls  into  bes- 
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tiality.**  Of  late,  an  opposing  Yoice  has 
Tentured  to  assert  boldly  that  *'The  an- 
imal is  realljto  be  enried;  it  has,  at 
least,  the  one  adrantage  of  being  igno- 
rant of  that  complication  which  is 
termed  religion  V  Once  more,  ye  shall 
know  the  tree  by  its  fruits.  When,  in 
the  preceding  oentnry,  France  was  in- 
scribing the  word  Humanity  on  all  her 
banners,  and  always  with  new  embel- 
lishment, she  began  with  dethroning 
God,  and  ended  by  murdering  her  king. 
The  guillotine— that  was  her  fraternity ! 
Do  not  say,  "But  that  was  last  cen- 
tury." Last  year,  we  ourselves  beheld 
the  beast  erect  himself  over  the  abyss 
in  two  Arightful  attempts  at  assassina- 
tion; the  grinning  monster  sunk  its 
claws  into  our  flesh,  and  even  dared  to 
strike  at  the  head  of  our  State.  No 
longer  interpose:  **But  that  was  last 
year  !**  Only  last  week,  within  our  own 
city,  a  five-year-old  child  was  no  longer 
safe  alone  at  play;  the  bestiality  of  a 
savage — you  know  how— throttles  and 
takes  away  its  life.  That  is  the  sign  of 
the  Beast. 

IL  It  is  time  that  we  leave  off  boast- 
ing, and  awake  and  lay  hand  on  our 
weapons,  and  startle  the  beast  back  to 
his  dismal  hole. 

The  Scripture  indicates  three  weap- 
ons to  be  used  in  the  conflict  against 
the  beast, when  it  exclaims:  ^^Hert  is  the 
pcUienee  and  the  faUh  of  the  saints, "  From 
these  words  we  derive  Strictness  of  Disci' 
pline,  the  Simpliciiy  qf  the  Cross,  the  Power 
cf  Prayer. 

Disc^ine  !  Those  who  are  appointed 
to  stand  on  guard,  in  Church  and  State, 
in  school  or  the  home,  are  to  keep  watch 
and  not  dream;  to  fight  and  not  be 
afraid.  Only  the  hireling  fiees.  The 
commander  does  not  carry  his  sword 
iot  naught.  How  often,  in  the  covet* 
ousness  and  infatuation  of  their  wick- 
edness, the  wicked  deport  themselves 
as  if  opposing  a  dam  and  bars  to  temp- 
tation were  actually  an  attack  on  lib- 
erty, and  as  if  there  were  a  right  to 
commit  wrong  !  Discipline  and  testify 
against  everything  that  is  evil.  Let  no 
one  in  a  place  of  trust  ever  permit  any- 
thing to  be  threatened  or  fiattered  away 


from  him!  But  the  discipline  must 
begin  at  our  own  hearts.  Pride  makes 
devilish;  the  golden  calf,  idolatrous,  in- 
subordination; intemperate;  sensuality; 
brutish.  Te  men,  feed  not  a  single  pas- 
sion. Passion,  no  matter  of  what 
name,  is  always  a  beast  of  prey,  which 
may  kill  at  one  spring.  Be  ye  as  war- 
riors intent  on  one  device;  let  the 
wicked  and  wickedness  be  to  you  noth- 
ing but  a  roar;  be  not  deafened  by  the 
battle  of  the  one,  nor  intimidated  by 
the  clamor  of  the  other.  And  ye  women, 
I  appeal  to  you  also;  help  us  in  the 
fight !  In  the  east  of  Europe,  degen- 
erate women  have  recently  come  for- 
ward and  given  evident  proof  that  the 
poet  has  not  exaggerated  when  he  said, 
A  woman  bereft  of  humanity  unites  in 
herself  the  serpent  and  the  hyena.  But 
ye,  if  ye  are  disciples  of  Christ,  pray 
and  work,  propitiate  and  purify,  serve 
and  nurse,  so  that,  being  meek,  plain, 
gentle,  chaste,  true  Germans  as  wives 
and  mothers,  sisters  and  daughters,  ye 
may,  in  spite  of  your  weakness,  become, 
through  God's  grace,  a  protecting  power 
to  your  loved  ones,  so  that  the  beast 
stealing  up  from  the  bottomless  pit 
may  never  build  an  anti-Christian 
throne  out  of  the  ruins  of  thy  hearth. 
They  were  also  a  weak  people  whom  the 
Lord  looked  upon  to  comfort,  when  He 
said:  ''Behold,  I  have  given  you  au- 
thority to  tread  upon  serpents  and 
scorpions,  and  over  all  the  power  of 
the  enemy."  And  why  ?  '*  Because  your 
names  are  written  in  heaven." 

The  SimpUdiy  cf  the  Oross^a  second 
infallible  weapon  to  conquer  the  beast 
Furnished  with  bat  wings,  and  emitting 
poisonous  breath,  the  dragon  darts  his 
talons  at  the  hero,  so  reads  the  legend; 
when  lo !  the  monster  is  terrified,  tot- 
ters back,  not  from  the  drawn  sword, 
no,  but  before  the  protecting  sign  of 
the  Cross  that  hovers  in  front  of  the 
knight.  Dispense  with  the  image  and 
leave  the  legend;  but  that  cross — fool- 
ishness in  the  eyes  of  all  cultivated 
Greeks,  an  offense  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Worldly-minded  Jews  and  their  prose- 
lytes—that cross  on  which  our  Re- 
deemer once  hung  under  the  anguish  of 
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the  twenty-second  Psalm:  ** Balls  and 
dogs  have  beset  me  round;  they  gaped 
npon  me  with  their  months  as  a  raven- 
ous and  roaring  lion;"  that  cross,  so 
magnetic  in  its  weakness,  so  attractive 
in  the  *'form  of  a  servant;"  in  its 
death-solitnde,  a  banner  for  all  nations; 
the  cross  which  consecrates  onr  bap- 
tism, blesses  onr  Lord's  Sapper,  com- 
forts oar  death-beds;  the  croHS,  that 
heart  and  crown  of  onr  entire  sacred 
history;  with  this  sign,  and  no  other, 
can  ye  oonqner  the  beast,  O  congrega- 
tion of  the  Lord  I  W^here,  however,  a 
cross  from  God's  hand  enters  a  house- 
hold, either  in  thd  form  of  a  disease  or 
a  loss,  but  always  as  some  trial,  He  does 
not  intend  that  it  should  enter  alone. 
Then  it  would  be  far  too  heavy,  far  too 
dark.  The  Lord  himself  comes  with 
the  cross,  lest  the  invalid  may  lose 
courage,  and  the  nurse  not  have  due 
patience.  Where  selfishness  has  been 
growing.  He  has  come  to  plant  faith,  and 
love  and  holy  calm.  And  verily,  over 
that  household,  where  the  cross  is  not 
regarded  purely  as  a  calamity,  which 
one  must  haste  to  get  rid  of,  but  where 
it  is  recognized  and  appreciated  as  a 
warning  to  abandon  sin;  over  a  house 
where  the  inmates  learn  beneath  the 
cross  how  to  pray  for,  realize,  and  keep 
fast  hold  on  that  peace  which  the  earth 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away;  where, 
in  this  manner,  a  personal  cross  is  con- 
stantly merged,  more  and  more,  into 
the  great  one  at  Golgotha;  against  such 
a  house  the  beast  has  no  power !  Ton 
have  heard  how  the  Bevelation  speaks 
of  a  mark  which  all  those  who  worship 
the  beast  or  his  image  shall  receive  in 
their  foreheads  and  in  their  hands.  As 
galley-slaves  are  branded  with  a  mark, 
they,  too, will  be  recognized  by  the  sign 
of  their  serfdom  to  the  beast.  How 
blessed,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those  of 
whom  the  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  (Chap, 
ix.)  as  wearing  quite  another  mark,  to 
be  bestowed  on  such  as  at  least  "  sigh" 
and  "cry,"  where  they  cannot  help 
against  the  abominations  '' that  were 
done  in  their  .city,"  a  mark  by  which 
they  were  to  be  identified  and  saved. 
Are  ye  not  eager  to  have  the  name  of  the 


Bedeemer  be  the  sign  of  salvation  on 
your  foreheads? 

Where  there  is  sighing  over  wicked* 
ness  and  yearning  for  the  good,  there 
we  find  Uma  pr€n/er,  the  third  and  last 
weapon  against  the  beast  This  Sab- 
bath to-day  is  called  **Bogate,"  pray. 
Pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus  for  the  office 
of  the  preacher,  for  the  king  and  his 
house,  for  our  nation  and  its  future. 
The  possibility  of  prayer  being  heard? 
Ps.  xciv: 9:  "He  that  planted  the  ear, 
shall  he  not  hear?  He  that  formed  the 
eye,  shall  he  not  see?"  And  the  cer" 
tainty  of  prayer  being  heard  ?  Luke  xi  i 
13:  *'If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how 
to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children; 
how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly 
Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
ask  him  ?"  Those  who  pray  are  co-la- 
borers and  helpers  of  God:  **If  ye 
abide  in  me,  and  my  word  abide  in 
yon,"  Jesus  says  in  his  figure  of  the 
vine  (John  zv:  7),  "ask  whatsoever  ye 
will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you." 
"  It  is  impossible  but  that  occasions  of 
stumbling  should  come;  but  woe  unto 
him  through  whom  they  come."  They 
that  be  with  us  are  more  than  they 
that  be  with  them.  It  is  just  the  Bev- 
elation of  John  which  shows  that  the 
prayers  of  many  angels  in  heaven  are 
mingled  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints, 
and  that  the  censer  thus  filled  and  cast 
upon  the  earth  is  followed  by  thunders 
and  voices,  and  lightnings  and  an 
earthquake.  Therefore,  let  us  ever 
watch,  beseech  and  pray,  for  the  need, 
the  fear  and  danger  draw  nearer,  nearer 
with  each  dav.    Amen. 


TEE  ATTBACTZ0N3  OF  THE  CEBISTZAIT 

2CKXSTB7. 
Bt  Bbv.  Thsodobs  F.  Busnham,  Sottth 

Amenia,  N.  T. 
And  I  thank  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  who 

hath  enabled  me,  for  that  he  counted  me 

faithjvif  putting  me  into  the  nunistry. — 

1  Tim.  i:  12. 

It  was  a  wise  proverb  that  the  King 
of  Israel  quoted  to  a  boastful  Syrian  in- 
vader, when  he  said,  **  Let  not  him  thai 
girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself  as 
he  that  puttetl^  it  off."    Our  text  is  not 
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the   boanifnl  exultation  of  an  vnbried 
soldier,  but  rather  the  calm,  joyfal  ex- 
pression of  the  gratitude  of  a  veteran. 
He  had  faced  the  angry  eyes  of  those 
who  at  Damascos  regarded  him  as  a 
heretic,  because  he  had  seen  more  light 
than    thej.     In    their  synagogues  he 
boldly  proclaimed  that  Jesus  is  the  Son 
of  God,  until  conspiracy  against  his 
life  made  it  wisdom  to  presenre  it  for 
greater  usefulness  through  flight.    The 
hardships  of  prison  life  in  Caosarea, 
Philippi  and  Bome  he  knew  from  pain- 
ful personal  experience.     The  stormy 
sea,  with  the  perils  of  shipwreck,  had 
not  been  able  to  deter  him  from  joyful 
senrice  in  his  dangerous  rocation.    As 
the  slaTcs  of  his  day  were  branded  on 
the  body  with  marks  to  show  their  own- 
ership, the  apostle  could  prove  that  he 
was  the  bond-serrant  of  Jesus  Christ 
by  the  marks  which  he  bore  in  his  body 
— marks  left  by  the  stripes  cruelly  laid 
thereon,  and  scars  left  by  the  stones 
that  were  showered  upon  him  at  Lystra 
until  he  was  supposed  to  be  dead.    He 
who  here  boasts  in  thankful  spirit  for 
the  priyilege  of  laboring  in  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  was  not  merely  a  veteran 
who  had  seen  hard  service,  but  a  man 
whose  labors  had  enabled  him  to  see 
much  of  the  world  by  extensive  travel 
and  by  close  and  long-continued  contact 
with  men  and  the  institutions  of  his 
time.    He  had  preached  in  Jerusalem, 
in  Athens,  and  in  Bome.    His  feet,  shod 
with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of 
peace,  had  pressed  the  soil  of  Europe 
and  of  Asia,  in  almost  every  part  of  im- 
portance, responsive  to  Greek  or  Bo- 
man  tongue.     The  estimate  which  a 
man  of  such  experiences  puts  upon  his 
vocation,  after  a  trial  covering  about 
thirty  years,  is  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sideration.   Paul  was  thankful  for  the 
privilege  of  these  thirty  years  in  the 
ministry  of  God's  dear  Son.    Let  us 
consider  some  of  the  attractions  of  the 
Christian  ministry: 

It  is  not  forgotten  that  earnest,  schol- 
arly and  religious  men  are  needed  in 
all  the  ministries  of  human  life.  Al- 
though the  bar  is  thronged  and  our 
courts  crowded  with  hosts  of  attorneys 


and  counselors,  the  number  of  upright, 
faithful  men, who  can  be  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  substance  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  is  none  too  large.    The 
medical  profession,  too,  is  crowded,  but 
has  room  enough  yet  for  studious  and 
skillful  men;  and  the  Christian  physi- 
cian has  most  valuable  opportunities  to 
minister  to  both  body  and  souL    Jour- 
nalism can  find  ample  use  for  clean 
men  who  are  true,  whose  brains  are 
active,  and  who  dare  to  do  the  right 
The  Christian  scholar  in  politics  may 
yet  enable  us  to  see  the  line  that  divides 
statesmanship  from  partisanship,  and 
contribute  to  our  needed  greater  stabil- 
ity of  government    Physical  science 
needs  broad  men  who  can  use  other  in- 
struments   than    the    microscope    in 
studying  the  Cosmos  placed  before  our 
vision.    Literature  needs  a  class  of  men 
to  do  the  work  that  many  ministers 
would  do  were  they  not  called  to  other 
tasks.    Until  men  cease  to  speculate 
upon  the  question  whether  2  and  3  are 
always  and  everywhere  5  when  added, 
we  must  have  cool,  large-headed,  sin- 
cere men  at  work  in  the  departments  of 
philosophical    thought    Business    in- 
terests will  not  suffer  if  many  more 
men  of  letters  grace  the  marts  of  trade; 
while  the  various  branches  of  applied 
science  are  yearly  demanding  more  and 
more  of  our  educated  youth.    All  these 
are  "  vocations  *':  men  are  called  of  God 
to  them;  but  that  vocation  of  which  we 
speak  to-day  differs  from  all  other  voca- 
tions.   Motives  that  are  proper  to  con- 
sider in  one  case,  in  trying  to  discern 
the  voice  of  God,  are  out  of  place  in  the 
other.    Our  aim  is  to  set  forth  the  glo- 
rious privilege  of  serving  in  the  minis- 
try, that  the    ear  of  our  consecrated 
youth  in  course  of  preparation  for  use- 
fulness may  be  inclined  to  catch  what- 
ever voice  of  a  divine  origin  may  sound 
within  hearts  wishing  to  serve  God  in 
their   generation.    We    cannot    bring 
thirty  years  of  apostolic  labor  to  justify 
an  appeal  fh>m    personal    experience, 
but  over  a  third  of  that  period  has  given 
sufficient  grounds  to  justify  a  hearty 
approval  of  the  apostolic  boast,  and  to- 
day /thank  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  who 
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hatb  enabled  me,  for  that  he  oonnted 
me  faithful,  putting  me  into  the  minis- 
try. We  may,  perhaps,  best  set  forth 
onr  theme  by  an  examination  of  the 
grounds  of  oar  satisfaction  and  joy  in 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  Ohrist.  These 
may  be  set  forth  as  the  three  following: 

1.  The  Oharacteristics  of  the  OospeL 

2.  The  Charms  of  the  work  itself. 

3.  The  Grown  set  before  us. 

L  The  Chabactkbibticb  of  thx  Gob- 
piL.  Confidence  in  the  quality  of  the 
goods  offered  is  essential  in  mercantile 
transactions.  No  less  is  the  necessity 
of  confidence  in  the  vastly  more  impor- 
tant truths  of  the  religion  that  we  offer 
men.  Paul  had  zeal  and  joy  in  his  work 
because  he  knew  he  was  presenting  a 
religion  which  is  the  outcome  of 

1.  AdiviMrevdaHon,  God  has  spoken. 
The  voice  on  Sinai  has  never  been 
hushed.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
sets  forth  a  kingdom  of  heaven,  which 
natural  religions— lights  from  Asia,  or 
Arabia — ^blush  to  behold.  Paul  went 
forth,  not  with  a  Bible^  but  with  the 
word  of  God.  Then,  another  character- 
istic of  the  Gospel  that  gave  him  zeal 
and  joy  is  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  is 

2.  A  system  cf  Divine  Power:  not  a 
philosophy,  a  guess,  a  theory  to  be  en- 
tertained; but  a  life,  a  present  working 
of  a  divine  energy  in  the  soul.  The 
Holy  Ghost,working  by  miracles  when 
God  sees  fit,  but  by  greater  works  than 
these  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  the 
kingdom.  Men  are  enlightened  as  to 
sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment  by 
this  silent,  secret  work  in  the  human 
heart.  Thus  are  we  bom  again;  sanc- 
tified; thus  is  the  Church  made  to  live 
on,  age  after  age,  amid  the  crash  of 
national  life,  amid  changes  of  external 
order,  and  in  spite  of  internal  disloyal- 
ty, heresy  and  schism.    Again, 

3.  The  remedial  character  cf  the  Oospel 
gives  zeal  and  joy  to  those  who  preach 
it.  We  see  that  by  its  power,  blood  of 
men  and  of  beasts,  cruelly  shed  "to 
make  a  Boman  holiday,**  flowed  sin- 
fnllythus  no  more.  Before  its  spirit, 
step  by  step,  slavery  retreats  into  dark- 
ness, woman  rises  under  its  uplifting 
power  to  be  the  counterpart  of  man. 


the  prison  cell  is  made  more  wholesome, 
physically  and  morally,  by  its  touch, 
and  a  thousand  forms  of  the  philan- 
thropic endeavor  catch  their  inspiration 
from  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  the 
Founder  of  our  faith.    Furthermore, 

4.  The  historic  connections  of  Christian^ 
Uy  have  given  and  now  give  impulse  to 
zeal  and  joy  to  those  who  are  set  for  its 
defence.  This  thing  was  not  done  in 
a  comer.  Nineveh  and  Babylon  have 
perished,  but  the  records  of  their  life 
square  with  the  Word  of  God,  where 
contacts  are  alleged  in  the  holy  oracles. 
The  Moabite  stone,  the  bricks  and  cyl- 
inders of  Assyria,  to^lay  confound  the 
would-be  unbeliever,  and  confirm  the 
faith  of  the  children  of  God.  Damascus 
is  where  Abraham  left  it,  and  Tyre  is 
what  the  seer  of  old  declared  it  should 
become.  Christianity  is  no  beggar  in 
the  world  of  thought,  asking  for  recog- 
nition, but  a  system  rooted  firmly  in 
the  soil  of  human  history,  and  bearing 
fruits  of  which  its  adherents  need  never 
speak  with  hesitation. 

Last  and  not  least  among  the  charac- 
teristics of  Christianity  which  give  zeal 
and  joy  to  those  who  proclaim  it,  is 

5.  Bs  power  to  salistfy  the  wards  cf  the 
human  souL  The  current  philosophy 
known  to  St.  Paul  had  clear  vision  of 
the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  but 
failed  to  find  the  needed  remedy.  That 
virtue  came  by  a  force  exterior  to  the 
human  will,  was  felt  by  Plato  and  So- 
crates; but  bow  to  solve  the  problem  of 
human  guilt  was  left  until,  to  quote  the 
almost  prophetic  words  of  Plato,  **  until 
some  one — either  a  God,  or  some  inspired 
man— teach  us  our  moral  and  religious 
duties,  and,  as  Pallas  in  Homer  did  to 
Diomede,  remove  the  darkness  from 
our  eyes.**  The  Light  of  the  world  has 
oome;  the  Divine  Man  has  appeared; 
and  of  His  fullness  have  we  received  : 
delivered  from  the  power  of  darkness, 
translated  into  the  kingdom  of  God's 
dear  Son,  we  rejoice  in  God  with  joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory,  having 
passed  from  death  unto  life.  We  ask 
no  higher  honor  than  to  be  humble  ser- 
vants of  Him  who  is  the  Prince  of  Life. 
St.  Paul  knew  all  this  from  personal 
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experience.  He  knew  the  sweetness  of 
a  life  of  prayer,  of  hnmble  trust,  of 
faith  in  God,  of  lore  to  God  and  man. 
These  things,  which,  among  others,  are 
characteristics  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesns 
Christ,  gave  2est  to  apostolic  labor  and 
joj  in  the  serrice  of  the  divine  Master. 
They  are  ow  confidence  to-day.  We 
firmly  believe  that  we  have  a  divine 
revelation.  We  see  on  every  hand  the 
remedial  workings  of  the  Gospel.  We 
can  easily  trace  the  solid  historic 
grounds  of  Christianity,  and  we  know 
by  experience  the  satisfying  effects  upon 
our  own  souls,  and  hear  the  glad  testi- 
mony of  others  who  have  found  what 
makes  and  only  makes  life  worth  living. 
We  pass  to  consider 

n.    ThS     ATTBAOnOKS     OT     THS    WOBX 

ITSELF.  Preparatory  to  our  work,  the 
opportunity  of  sitting  for  three  years  at 
the  feet  of  such  men  as  the  Alexanders, 
Charles  Hodge,  Prof.  Skinner,  President 
Adams,  Henry  B.  Smith  and  others 
equally  great  and  good,  is  to  catch  a 
glow  of  enthusiasm  from  contact  with 
great  minds  and  great  hearts  that  ever 
gives  buoyancy  to  our  spirit  of  work. 
The  first  charm  of  the  work  we  notice  is 

1.  Omt  contact  toUh  good  men.  In  relig- 
ious and  charitable  work,  much  of  our 
time  is  spent  in  contact  and  converse 
with  the  excellent  of  the  earth.  It  is 
no  mean  vocation  that  gives  a  minister 
almost  daily  association  with  elders, 
deacons,  vestrymen,  or  stewards  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  *Tiri  true  that  we 
deal  with  sinful  and  degraded  men  by 
virtue  of  our  office,  but  it  is  generally 
assumed  by  them  that  we  are  not  of 
them.  Low  jesting  and  profanity  are 
suspended  in  the  presence  of  a  clergy- 
man, or  apologized  for,  if  spoken 
thoughtlessly  in  his  hearing.  We  are 
not  jtempted  in  many  ways,  as  are  oth- 
ers; and  while  especially  called  to  bind 
up  the  bruises  which  sin  has  made,  our 
ears  are  not  greeted  with  many  of  the 
enticing  solicitations  that  are  addressed 
to  men  in  secular  pursuits.  We  observe 
further  that 

2.  7^  c^ecHonaie  regard  in  wtuch  we 
are  hdd  hy  our  people  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion   here.    There   are    exceptions,  of 


course,  for  some  ministers  are  unlov- 
able, and  some  congregations  are  nnlov- 
ing;  but,  as  a  rule,  worthy,  zealous  and 
discreet  servants  of  Jesus  Christ  have 
ties  binding  them  to  human  hearts  ten- 
der and  strong  as  those  of  kindred  are, 
that  make  such  service  a  joy,  and  such 
vocation  a  high  calling  of  God.  An- 
other charm  of  the  work  lies  in 

3.  The  opporiunUy  afforded  for  tht 
growth  of  charader.  The  need  of  preach- 
ing upon  character  forces  the  study  of 
self  upon  us;  our  constant  need  of 
prayer  in  our  work  leads  to  an  intimacy 
with  God  that  makes  heart  culture  an 
imperative  duty;  the  right  conception 
of  our  mission  as  a  Man  of  God  and  an 
ambassador  for  God  contributes  to  our 
motives  for  holy  living.  Our  study  of 
the  writings  of  the  saints  of  all  ages, 
and  above  all,  our  daily  rumination  in 
the  green  pastures  of  God's  Word 
affords  opportunity  for  the  cultivation 
of  character,  which  the  pious  layman 
almost  envies  as  he  finds  himself  en- 
grossed with  the  perishing  things  of 
earth,  and  forced  to  meet  the  insincerity 
and  cunning  that  too  often  mar  the  in- 
tercourse of  men  engaged  in  the  strug- 
gles of  commercial  life.  Another  charm 
is  found  in 

4.  T  he  oppori^xniiies  afforded  in  the  min- 
istry for  the  cutHvaHon  of  schc^arsh^y.  A 
spur  to  thorough  intellectual  work  due 
to  his  professional  standing,  will  beget 
a  zeal  that  will  broaden  and  deepen  the 
scholarship  of  those  apt  to  teach  in  pul- 
pit and  in  study.  The  great  majority 
of  preachers  must  lead  a  rural  life. 
Few  men  are  invited  to  or  fitted  for  the 
grinding  toil  of  a  city  pastorate  until  a 
rural  charge  has  given  him  time  to  ma- 
ture his  educational  studies  and  lay 
broad  and  solid  foundations  of  charac- 
ter and  pulpit  power.  Nature  opens 
her  heart  to  the  majority  of  ministers, 
and  the  things  learned  therefrom  are 
not  the  luxuries  of  a  retired  life,  but 
materials  to  enhance  the  usefulness  of 
a  Christian  scholar;  sermons  grow  bet- 
ter in  form,  sweeter  in  tone,  and  fuller 
in  content,  and  our  opinions  come  to 
have  more  weight  from  our  attainments 
in   those   branches  of  divine  activity 
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that  we  almost  deify  by  the  term  Nature. 
There  is  a  personal  charm  in  bidding 
welcome  to  the  first  bluebird  of  spring- 
time, in  listening  to  the  love-songs  of 
warbling  choirs  in  orchard  trees,  that 
must  be  felt  to  be  appreciated,  and  that 
stimnlates  a  man  to  go  further  than  his 
college  course  in  the  study  of  natural 
history.    To  brush  aside  the  snow,  and 
haye  the  trailing  arbutus  smile  forth  its 
sweetness  upon  you,  is  a  truer  pleasure 
than  to  catch  the  smile  of  Fashion's  to- 
tary  in  scenes  of  gaiety  and  social  in- 
dulgence.     To  trace  the  orderly  pro- 
cession of  hepatica,   bloodroot,  violet, 
and  a  host  of  other  marvels  of  divine 
beauty    that   so    frequently  challenge 
one's  attention  and  admiration,  is  an 
inspiration  to  thought,  an  impulse  to 
study,  and  a  means  of  coming  nearer  to 
the  Hand  that  hath  in  wisdom  made 
them  all.    The  freedom  from  the  dis- 
tractions of  city  life  affords  strong  stim- 
ulus to  round  out  in  their  fullness  the 
outlines  of  astronomy  once  learned  in 
academy  or  college  halls.     To  see  the 
things    unseen   by  the  multitude,  to 
revel  in  the  glories  of  the  stellar  heav- 
ens, to  call  the  stars  by  name,  is  no  diffi- 
cult task.    Nor  need  these  things  tax 
one's  time  more   than  the  numerous 
calls  and  incidents  of  city  life  tax  the 
time  and  energies  of  the  city  pastor. 

Then  add  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
Gospel,  as  a  ground  of  zeal  and  joy  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  the  charms  of 
the  mork  itself,  and  we  can  see  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  gratitude  and  exulta- 
tion of  Paul.  The  contact  with  good 
men,  the  affectionate  regard  in  which 
the  worthy  pastor  is  held,  the  opportu- 
nities for  growth  in  character  and  in 
scholarship,  are  no  mean  prospects  to 
set  before  those  worthily  seeking  the  . 
holy  office. 

nL  Having  endeavored  to  set  forth 
the  characteristics  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  charms  of  the  work  itself  as  grounds 
of  satisfaction  and  joy  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  we  add  briefly  the  final 
consideration:  The  Oronan  set  before  us. 
The  work  of  the  Christian  ministry  is 
not  completed  on  earth.  Until  we  have 
presented  every  man  saved  through  our 


humble  instrumentality,  perfect  in 
Christ  Jesus  before  the  throne  of  God, 
we  are  not  to  be  mustered  out  of  the 
service  in  which  we  have  enlisted.  Our 
joy  and  our  crown  will  be  found  in  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  redeemed  souls 
beginning  a  sinless,  endless  and  bliss- 
ful eternity,  in  whose  salvation  God  has 
appointed  us  as  instruments.  Paltry, 
then,  will  appear  any  achievement  that 
has  not  reference  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  souls.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  portray  the  possibilities  of 
the  after  service  intimated  by  our  Lord 
when  speaking  of  sitting  upon  thrones 
and  judging  the  tribes  of  Israel  in  the 
world  to  come,  nor  speculate  upon  the 
possibilities  of  ministries  to  worlds  yet 
unredeemed,  needing  succor,  if  such 
there  be,  after  the  great  work  of  re- 
demption upon  our  earth  shall  have 
been  completed.  Enough  has  been  said, 
possibly,  to  enable  a  candid  youth, 
willing  to  listen  to  the  call  of  God  for  his 
service,  to  see  that  the  ministry  of  the 
Son  of  God  has  attractions  second  to  no 
other  calling,  in  the  light  of  its  relations 
to  the  two  worlds  of  time  and  eternity. 

Allow  me  to  conclude  with  a  few 
words  of  fraternal  exhortation  as  to  the 
claims  of  this  work  and  the  kind  of 
men  that  are  required  in  it.  And  need 
I  say  that,  first  of  all,  men  are  wanted  of 
an  unworldly  spirit  The  spirit  that  was 
in  Agassiz  when  he  said  "I  have  no 
time  to  make  money,"  is  that  needed 
in  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  Men 
of  Christlike  temper  are  also  needed. 
This  does  not  mean  soft-mannered  men, 
who  never  rise  to  the  dignity  of  courage 
in  moral  conflict.  The  apostle  John— a 
son  of  Thunder — ^was  a  man  breathing 
the  atmosphere  of  love  with  every  in- 
spiration. The  pulpit  has  no  place  for 
men  of  glaring  infirmities  of  temper,  or 
serious  lack  of  the  winsomeness  of  holy 
affection.  God  is  love,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  God  should  resemble  their 
Father;  nor  can  we  win  men  to  His  ser- 
vice, save  as  we  draw  them  by  the  cords 
of  love. 

Again,  the  ministry  needed  calls  for 
men  of  good  common  sense,  and  a  good 
stock  of  it.  We  need  men  in  the  church 
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that  would  be  respeoted  for  their  &tt»{- 
fieM  qualities  had  the j  chosen  a  seonlar 
pursuit;  and  no  part  of  the  cnrrionlnm 
of  a  candidate  is  more  valuable  than 
that  which  some  of  ns  considered  a 
hardship  when  we  earned  our  way  in 
contact  with  men  in  the  affairs  of  secu- 
lar life.  If  I  maybe  allowed  a  personal 
allusion,  I  may  say  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
place  on  equal  footing,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  ministry,  the  nine  years  deroted 
to  business  after  learing  the  public 
school,  and  the  course  of  academic,  col- 
legiate and  theological  study  that,  later, 
covered  about  an  equal  period. 

Finally,  the  times  demand  in  the 
Christian  ministry,  men  of  solid  learn- 
ing. No  rash  disputer  of  this  world, 
flinging  firebrands  at  the  truths  of 
physical  science,  and  yet  men  who  know 
bow  to  discern  between  pleasing  hy« 
potheses  and  things  known  and  proven. 
Can  this  superficial  age— superficial  be- 
cause the  field  of  learning  is  so  broad — 
can  this  age  of  materialism  and  secular- 
ism supply  men  of  unworldly  spirit,  of 
Christlike  temper,  of  good  sense  and 
sound  learning  ?  It  can,  for  the  reason 
apparent  in  the  text  The  Lard  hknaelf 
enables — endunamizes,  to  Anglicize 
freely  the  Greek  —  empowers  men  for 
His  work.  We  are  but  earlhm  vessels; 
we  cry  daily.  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things?  And  when  we  are  weak,  then 
are  we  strong  in  the  power  of  a  divine 
assistance  given  in  answer  to  prayer. 
The  power  of  an  ideal  faithfully  pursued 
will,  by  Qod*s  help,  transform  us  into 
vessels  fit  for  the  Master's  use.  Over  a 
half  million  of  strangers  come  yearly 
to  our  shores;  our  native  population 
grows  with  the  steady  march  of  time. 
The  places  of  the  soldiers  called  to 
headquarters  must  be  filled.  We  must 
spare  many  able  men  from  our  pulpits 
for  college  work  and  the  religious  press. 
A  hungry  world,  whose  hunger  can  only 
be  satisfied  with  the  Bread  of  Life,  calls 
loudly  for  fresh  toilers  under  the  best 
of  Masters.  The  first  thirty  years  of 
this  University*  gave  twenty-seven  per 

♦  Preached  on  the  day  of  Prayer  for  Gollegee. 
before  the  UnlTertity  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


cent,  of  its  students  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  Every  student  here  ought  to 
be  a  faithful  follower  of  Jesus  Christ; 
and  every  educated  Christian  young 
man  ought  to  inquire  of  the  Lord,  in 
the  light  of  the  needs  of  the  work,  in 
the  light  of  one's  own  providential  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  light  that  comes  in 
answer  to  prayer,  whether  it  be  the 
Lord's  will  that  he  enter  the  ministry 
of  reconciliation.  Then,  when  the 
Master  calls,  let  the  response  be  quick: 
Here  am  I;  send  me.  Then  in  life,  in 
the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  ages  of 
eternity,  one  may  join  with  Paul,  and 
say,  **  I  thank  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord, 
who  hath  enabled  me,  for  that  he  count- 
ed me  faithful,  putting  me  into  the 
ministry.** 


THS  CBBISTZAN  UFB. 
Bt  Watlind  Hott.    D.D.   [BapTonr], 


Put  off  the  old  man  .  .  .  cpuf  he  ye  r^ 
newed  in  the  sjHrit  qf  your  mind,  and 
put  on  the  new  man,  etc— >£ph.  iv:  93. 

'*Dkcsmbkb  31.  Sabbath  night  I 
am  here  alone.  These  are  the  last 
hours  of  the  last  Sabbath  of  1848.  A 
year  of  wonders  in  the  political  world, 
and  an  important  year  to  me.  I  do  not 
say  that  I  have  not  sinned  or  come 
short  of  duty;  but  I  can  say  that  I  have 
not  for  a  day  consciously  resisted  the 
right,  or  willingly  done  evil.  I  have, 
indeed,  had  inadequate  views  of  Christ's 
work;  His  cross  has  been  regarded  as 
an  objective  fact;  and  I  have  not  dealt 
with  Him  as  my  personal  Savior  as  I 
ought;  but  light  comes.  I  shall  be  per- 
fect in  Christ. "  In  such  words  as  these, 
oneof  Scotland's  noblest  souls.  Dr.  Nor- 
man MoLeod,  writes  at  Glasgow  of  his 
struggle  with  and  victory  over  an  old 
nature.  It  is  a  Pauline  idea.  *'The 
old  man  is  corrupt  according  to  the  de- 
ceitful lusts,"  but  the  new  man.  after 
Qod,  *'  is  created  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness." 

Beports  from  Egypt  tell  us  that  Oen. 
Gk>rdon  has  fallen  by  treachery.  His 
has  been  a  romantic  life  in  its  military 
features,  but  he  is  most  interesting  to 
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us  as  a  fearless  Ghriatian,  in  oonrt  and 
camp,  in  palace  or  on  battle  field.    He 
teaches  ns  that  the  way  to  be  trusted  is 
to  be  a  Christian.    Gall  him  '*qaeer, 
fanatic  and  crank,"  if  yon  please;  but 
see  in  him  a  noble  manhood.    Of  **  Imi- 
tation of  Christ.'*  by  &Kem pis,  he  said: 
**This  is  my  book.    Thoagh  I  cannot 
realize  a  hundredth  part  of  this  perfec- 
tion, I  Btrive  for  it."    Now  let  us  look 
at   the    processes  or  methods  of  the 
Christian  life.    They  are  three:  a  put- 
ting off^  a  patting  tn,  and  a  patting  (m, 
1.  Put  off  the  old  man.    There  is  a 
nnity  of  Christian  experience.    Some 
deny  the  nnity  of  the  haman  mce.  bat 
the  nniversal  snsceptibility  to  the  (Gos- 
pel of  Christ,  and  the  similarity  of  ex- 
perience of  renewed  soals  is  an  une- 
qaivocal  argument  to  show  that  we  are 
made  of  *•  one  blood."  The  low-browed 
Hottentot  from  among  the  dregs  of  hu- 
manity, as  we  say,  realizes  the  painful 
conflict    between    sin    and    holiness. 
When  a  oouTerted  pagan  confessed  to 
haying  **  two  souls, "  he  repeated,  the 
confession  of  Paul,  who  found  a  law  In 
his  members  and  another  law  in  his 
mind.     It  is  easy  to  deny  this,  to  carry 
one's  head  high  and  avoid  gross  sins: 
but  who  would  have  his  motives  told — 
his  secret  thoughts  and  dreams  exposed 
to  view  ?    If  left  to  ourselves  we  might 
repeat  the  baseness  of  Pilate  and  Judas. 
These  are  stem  facts,  but  biblical.    We 
are  to  put  off  the  old  man  as  we  un- 
clothe ourselves  and  throw  aside  gar- 
ments.   We  are  to  mortify  our  mem- 
bers; put  away  wrath  and  anger,  as  well 
as  fornication  and  uncleanness.    It  is 
not  easy.    Mr.  Spurgeon  once  showed 
me  a  collection  of  caricatures  which  his 
astounding  and  victorious  ministry  has 
elicited  from  his  critics,  but  not  a  word 
of  complaint  escaped   his  lips— only 
laughter.    Our  severe  judgments  often 
arise  from  ignorance.    A  young  man  I 
know  of,  on  a  comfortable  salary,  was 
misjudged  because  he  wore  clothing 
that  was  plain  even  to  shabbiness.    At 
his  death  it  was  found  that  his  earn- 
ings were  mostly  devoted  to  the  support 
of  a  mother  and  brother  across  the  sea. 
HI  temper  is  to  be  subdued.    Ton  are 


not  to  say,  '*It  is  my  nature."  It  is, 
and  therefore  crucifjr  this  easily  beset- 
ting sin,  and  do  not  palliate  it.  Yield 
not,  but  take  hold  in  earnest;  as  a  col- 
ored man  said  to  a  lazy,  shirking,  fel- 
low-workman, <*  If  you  expect  to  go  to 
heaven,  take  hold  and  Zi/K  /" 

2.  We  are  to  put  in.-  <*  renewed  in  the 
spirit."  We  are  to  open  our  heart  to 
the  Holy  Spirit.  You  plant  an  unsightly 
bulb  in  the  soil.  Under  the  warm  sun 
and  gentle  dew  it  drops  off  its  rough 
integuments,  and  blooms  out  a  fragrant 
flower.  The  Spirit  is  like  the  sunshine. 
Welcome  His  influence  into  the  heart. 

3.  Put  wi.  How  put  on  Christ?  Copy 
His  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  and 
action.  The  artist  puts  on  Baphael 
as  he  sits,  day  after  day,  reproducing 
form,  color  and  expression.  We  culti- 
vate humility  by  imitating  Christ — not 
by  calling  ourselves  names;  invincible 
integrity  by  resisting  Satan,  as  did  our 
Lord  when  offered  the  world  if  He 
wonld  worship  him;  patience,  by  con- 
descending to  bear  with  the  slow,  as  did 
He  who  out  of  fishermen  made  apostles, 
and  made  it  His  meat  to  do  the  will  of 
His  heavenly  Father.  Thus  may  we, 
even,  hope  at  length  to  stand  before 
Him  without  wrinkle  in  the  beatific 
glory  of  Gk>d. 

Finally,  notice  three  errors  which  are 
hindrances  to  Ood's  method  of  our 
Christian  development: 

1.  Some  try  to  put  on,  without  having 
put  off.  They  try  to  love,  and  yet  re- 
tain a  grudge  in  their  hearts;  to  be  be- 
nignant and  malign  at  once.  They 
have  not  the  love  of  God  that  drives 
out  the  love  of  sin.  Dr.  Chalmers*  ser- 
mon on  **The  Expulsive  Power  of  a 
New  Affection"  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  action  of  stage  horses 
one  hot  day.  They  desired  to  go  slow 
and  avoid  heat  and  weariness,  but  the 
pain  of  the  whip  expelled  the  love  of 
ease. 

2.  Some  put  off,  but  do  not  put  in. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  received  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  their  hearts. 

3.  Some  who  put  offi»  neither  put  on 
nor  put  in.  Theirs'  is  a  religion  not  of 
inspirations,     but     of     prohibitions. 
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••Don't"   is  their  word.    How  much 
better  the  method  of  the  text. 

What  shall  we  say  of  him  who  does 
not  pat  off  the  old,  does  not  put  in,  and 
does  not  put  on  the  new?  He  trusts 
in  himself  alone.  Suffer  this  one  sol- 
emn query:  '*If  the  righteous  scarcely 
be  saved,  where  shall  the  sinner  and 
the  ungodly  appear?** 

TBI  am  OF  THS  SPIBIT. 
Bt  Bkt.  H.   L.  Thompson,  at  Qbaoi 

M.  £.  Chtjbch,  Bbookltn. 
^y€,  then,  being  evil,  kjtow how  to  givegood 
gifts  unto  your  cAUireny  how  much  mon 
shaU  your  Heavtnly  Fkther  give  the  Eoly 
Spirit  to  ihem  that  ask  A^f— Luke 
xi:13. 

Thx  qualities  of  the  prayer-spirit 
commended  by  our  Lord  are  simplicity 
and  earnestness.  No  word  describes 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  its  attitude,  scope 
and  spirit,  better  than  simplicity.  It 
is  brief,  comprehensiye,  inimitable,  and 
gathers  up  the  world's  multitudinous 
needs.  The  incident  of  the  impor- 
tunate friend  emphasizes  the  same  ur- 
gency of  desire.  Oriental  hospitality 
is  proTerbiaL  Here,  however,  is  one 
who  would  not  heed  the  appeal,  even 
of  a  friend,  and  who  only  yielded,  un- 
graciously, because  of  the  annoyance 
created  by  the  clamorous  and  contin- 
uous request.  The  argument  is  this: 
if  such  an  appeal  was  finally  successful 
with  such  a  reluctant  giver,  how  much 
more  readily  may  we  secure  the  best 
gift  from  One  who  is  never  tardy,  never 
unwilling,  but  who  waits  to  give  and  is 
more  ready  than  parental  love  ever  is 
to  bestow  good  on  the  children  of  its 
care.  Four  central  principles  underlie 
this  passage— in  fact,  underlie  the  Bible 
and  all  religion  in  the  world. 

1.  Man  has  a  capacity  for  God  as  truly 
as  the  stomach  for  food.  God  is  as 
imperative  a  necessity  to  our  spiritual 
nature  as  is  bread  for  the  body.  This 
is  axiomatic.  Otherwise  religion  is  a 
myth,  the  Bible  a  fable,  and  the  Church 
of  Christ  has  lost  its  function.  Man's 
nature  is  plastic  and  permeable  enough 
to  take  in  God.  This  capacity  is  man's 
greatest  glory.    It  is  not  in  what  art  has 


accomplished  in  the  world — poetry,  elo> 
quence,  or  cunning  invention;  it  is  not 
in  perfecting  of  government  or  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization,  so  called,  that  we  find 
man's  greatness  and  glory,  so  much  ss 
it  is  in  this  haunting  sense  of  God  which 
attends  him  everywhere,  and  which 
characterizes  humanity  in  every  diver- 
sity of  condition.  The  philosopher  in 
his  closet,  the  artisan  at  his  bench,  the 
sailor  at  the  masthead  far  at  sea,  and 
the  lonely  Arab  in  the  solitude  of  the 
desert — all  have  this  capacity  for  God, 
and,  in  varying  degrees,  a  yearning  for 
Him. 

2.  Man  hasyi  distinct  need  of  God 
impressed  upon  him.  The  body  is  dis- 
quiet, if  food  be  withheld.  The  soul 
is  restless  without  God.  One  may  have 
shelter,  raiment,  and  all  his  lower  needs 
gratified;  he  may  have  his  ambition 
and  higher  tastes  pleased,  but  after  all 
he  is  not  content  without  God.  A  little 
child  may  be  amused  awhile  with  toys, 
pictures  and  sweetmeats,  away  from  its 
mother,  but  soon  you  hear  its  footsteps 
and  its  pleading  voice  as  it  cries, 
<<  Mamma.** 

Though  enriched  with  wealth  and 
surrounded  by  pleasure,  we  are,  indeed, 
orphaned  so  long  as  we  are  ''without 
God  in  the  world."  Feeling  this  lone- 
liness, we  are  led  to  cry,  "Give  me 
thyself;  I  am  tired  and  weary  without 
thee." 

3.  The  Fatherhood  of  God  is  a  pledge 
and  guarantee  that  these  deepest  yearn- 
ings of  man's  nature  will  be  gratified. 
In  its  last  analysis  His  relationship  to 
us  is  paternal,  and  as  it  is  the  impulse 
and  law  of  human  fatherhood  to  give 
to  childhood  what  will  promote  its  wel- 
fare, so  we  have  a  right  to  infer  that 
God  will  as  a  father,  and  because  He  is 
a  Father,  give  us  His  best  gifts.  A  judi- 
cious parent  prefers  for  his  son  charac- 
ter rather  than  fame,  genius  or  wealth. 
God  also  desires,  above  all  things,  our 
sanotification. 

4.  God  gives  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
eager,  ardent,  persistent,  importunate 
soul.  Did  you  ever  think  how  general- 
ly men  get  what  they  really  want  most 
and  strenuously  seek  for  in  life?    One 
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cares  for  nothing  but  for  physical  de- 
velopment; he  becomes  an  athlete.  An- 
other bends  all  his  energies  to  study 
he  becomes  a  scholar.  A  third  is  su- 
premely engrossed  in  money-getting; 
he  becomes  rich.  As  we  narrow  the 
field  of  effort  and  say,  **  This  one  thing 
I  do/'  success  crowns  our  toiL  It  is 
amazing  how  much  one  little  head  can 
carry  when  one  does  nothing  but  ac- 
quire knowledge,  and  how  much  one 
man  may  pile  up  of  money  who  does 
nothing  else.  Do  you  thus  seek  with 
all  your  heart  for  this  gift  ?  It  is  given 
to  those  who  ask  for  it,  not  to  those 
who  are  seeking  for  lower  good.  Do 
you  really  want  it  ?  Honestly  and  ear- 
nestly asking,  you  shall  receive.  You 
must  long  for  the  Holy  Spirit  more  than 
the  hungry  and  thirsty  long  for  food 
and  water ;  more  anxiously  than  the 
storm-tossed  sailor  longs  for  the  port. 
With  this  spirit  you  may  be  sure  of 
an  answer,  and  as  much  more  sure  as 
God  is  better  than  the  best  human 
parent. 

Some  one  here  may  say,  ''This  is  for 
Christians,  not  for  me."  But  God  waits 
for  your  return.  The  bleak  winds  of 
winter  are  now  sweeping  along  the 
avenue.  Supposing  you,  a  prodigal  son, 
were  standing  to-night  in  hunger  and 
rags  before  a  bri(;htly-lighted  mansion, 
once  your  home.  You  are  in  the  dark 
and  cold.  You  feel  the  biting  blast,  as 
well  as  a  consuming  hunger,  but  you 
long  still  more  for  a  father's  pardon  and 
a  mother's  love.  You  finally  climb  the 
stoop.  He  comes  at  your  call,  and  once 
more  a  father's  arms  are  about  you. 
You  are  forgiven  and  restored.  He  was 
willing;  he  was  waiting !  So  now  and 
here  you  may  find  that  God's  promises 
never  fail.  The  mountains  may  depart, 
the  hills  be  removed,  the  ocean  leave 
its  bounds,  the  heavens  may  roll  to- 
gether as  a  scroll,  and  the  stars  fall  from 
the  firmament,  but  God's  fatherhood 
and  forgiving  grace  remain  eternally 
the  same.  Gome  to  Him  through  Jesus 
Christ.  Come  now,  this  moment,  and 
so  prove  that  His  willingness  is  infinite- 
ly beyond  that  of  earthly  parents  in 
giving  good  gifts  unto  their  children. 


"WHYDO  WESITBTnJi?" 
Jer.  viii:14. 

Bt  Bev.  Hobacb  WiiiSSB,  Faulntine 
Bridge,  N.  Y. 

Intboduotion:  This  is  the  wondering 
exclamation  of  the  prophet  when  he 
sees  his  people  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion and  they  strangely  indifferent.  If 
they  had  been  frenzied  and  panic-struck, 
rushing  about  in  fruitless,  aimless  ef- 
fort, like  people  when  their  homes  are 
burning,  he  could  understand  it.  But 
now  when  death  threatens,  this  inac- 
tion and  indifference  are  simply  im- 
becile— how  cauid  they  sit  still?  The 
appUoalion  of  this  subject  may  be  anti- 
cipated. Are  there  not  those  to  whose 
reason  and  conscience  it  might  be  bet- 
ter to  leave  the  text  than  the  sermon  ? 
To  many  in  every  congregation,  con- 
tinuing as  they  are  and  where  they  are, 
they  know  to  mean  misery  and  death. 
What  more  pressing  question  than  tbat 
of  the  text— «•  Why  do  we  sit  still?" 
As  a  rational  being  you  should  give  a 
reason  for  your  inaction;  as  an  account- 
able being  you  must. 

"W^y  do  you  Hit  still?" 

I.  Certainly  noi  hecaust  iher^  is  nothing 
to  he  done, 

(1)  You  have  a  conscience  that  will  not 
for  one  moment  admit  such  an  excuse. 
Such  an  explanation  of  inactivity  will 
not  answer  for  an  immortal  being,  be- 
fore whom  is  not  only  this  world,  but 
the  next — a  God,  a  judgment,  a  heaven, 
a  hell,  a  life  and  state  to  be  prepared 
for.  The  whole  work  of  life  is  before 
you;  the  chief  end  of  your  being  unre- 
garded while  you  sit  still.  If  the  work 
of  your  salvation  is  ever  to  be  done  at 
all  you  are  to  do  it.  Others  may  look 
for  it,  but  they  cannot  work  it  out. 
Angels  can  r^oioe  over  you  repenting, 
but  they  cannot  repent  for  you.  Even 
Gk>d  can't  save  you  if  you  refuse  to 
move  when  He  calls.  As  sinners  uuder 
the  law,  there  is  something  to  be  done 
—really  only  one  thing  to  be  done. 

One  of  the  Arctic  exploring  expedi- 
tions was  hemmed  in  by  the  long  Arctic 
winter.  They  remained  inactive  while 
the  ice  dosed  in  upon  their  doomed 
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Teasel;  their  proTisions  began  to  fail, 
and  the  horrors  of  perpetual  night  and 
cold  and  suffering  stared  them  in  the 
face.  Should  they  sit  still,  with  no 
shelter  and  vith  hundreds  of  miles  of 
treacherous  ioe  and  dangerous  sea  be- 
tween them  and  safety  ?  It  wan  death 
to  remain  any  longer;  and  was  not  the 
doing  of  anything  except  what  would 
speed  their  going  sheer  madness  ?  So 
you,  with  the  wintry  chill  settling  on 
your  affections,  and  icy  indifference 
dosing  up  your  way  to  the  haven  of 
safety — ^your  Savior's  breast— are  acting 
the  part  of  a  madman  in  sitting  stilL 
You  have  everything  yet  to  do,  and 
the  time  is  short.  *'  Why  do  you  sit 
BtiUr 

%  (krUMy  wA  beocmte  uihat  you  muM 
do  18  blooming  any  maier  by  dday. 

Have  you  gained  anything  by  the 
delay  of  the  last  year—the  last  ten  years 
— the  last  twenty  ?  Has  it  not  been  the 
other  way?  Evil  influences  have  \>een 
strengthening  their  hold  while  you  have 
waited.  Your  power  to  move  has  be- 
come paralyzed  by  the  very  sitting  still, 
which  fails  to  exercise  your  spiritual 
capabilities.  But  you  have  noi  been  sit- 
ting still— you  have  been  drifting  away 
from  Qod. 

3.  Tou  donol  8U  ttm  beoouse  thtrt  is 
hope  (^gaining  anything  by  ii,  nor  hooauae 
God  has  put  any  obstacle  in  your  toay. 

Bead  the  Bible  through  and  see  how 
He  hedges  up  the  way  of  death  and 
makes  plain  the  way  of  salvation.  His 
call  is  ever,  "Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  for  why 
will  ye  die?"  God  cannot  be  charged 
with  the  crime  of  not  caring  for  your 
soul;  neither  can  angels  or  good  men. 
Wicked  men  and  devils  are  simply  a 
warning  in  their  character  and  doom 
against  the  folly  of  sitting  still;  and 
they  cannot  hinder  if  you  are  in  ear- 
nest to  move  towards  Qod.  The  great- 
est obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  man's 
salvation  is  his  own  will.  WUl  not 
is  the  greatest  cannot  in  the  way  of 
any  one's  salvation—*'  Why  wiU  you  sit 
■tiU?- 

JLl.  Is  it  because  you  have  so  much 
time  that  you  can  afford  (o  deloj^f  God 
gives  you  all  the  time  you  have,  and  He 


won't  give  any  man  a  useless  surplus^ 
more  than  he  absolutely  needs  to  work 
out  his  own  salvation  and  help  to  do 
God's  work  in  the  world.  If  then  you 
had  years  where  you  have  days^  could 
this  be  a  reason  for  sitting  still  when 
God  calls  you  to  flee  for  your  life?  Yoa 
will  need  every  moment  of  time  you 
have,  or  will  ever  have,  to  get  ready  for 
the  Judgment  day.  You  have  already 
lost  too  much  time.  Let  this  day  pass 
with  what  God  and  your  own  con- 
science now  demand  to  be  done,  and 
you  have  done  what  a  creature  can  to 
provoke  the  Greater  to  cut  off  to-momoi^ 
from  you.  You  cimnoi^  dare  not  say  you 
are  sitting  still  because  you  have  time 
enough  yet  You  know  not  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth. 

2.  U\theoaxmfkBreis90\mAoihasard 
that  you sUMlUr 

God's  estimate  of  what  is  at  stake  is, 
**  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul?"  His  estimlite  of  the  value  of 
your  soul  is  what  He  was  willing  to  pay 
for  it.  God  the  Father  must  not  spare 
Chrirtt;  God  the  Son  must  not  draw  back 
from  the  cross;  God  the  Holy  Spirit  * 
must  make  His  grand  work  the  task  of 
moving  men's  consciences;  and  yet  you- 
can  sit  still  unconcerned  at  the  naked* 
ness  of  your  own  soul  as  though  it  were 
of  small  account.  If  your  life  or  prop- 
erty were  threatened  you  would  not  act 
so;  and  you  are  lost  unless  you  flee  to 
Christ !    "  ¥rhy  do  yon  sit  still  r 

CoMCLUsioM. — 1.  Nothing  else  will  do* 
(a)  Time  is  passing  every  moment, 
and  time  is  your  opportunity  to  be 
saved.  (5)  The  books  that  shall  be 
opened  are  recording  the  deeds  of  your 
life  constantly,  (c)  The  good  provi- 
dence  of  God,  in  the  riches  of  His  good- 
ness and  mercy  to  you,  is  passing.  Tou 
may  sit  still,  but  the  consequences  of 
your  doing  so  will  hasten,  (d)  The 
great  white  throne,  and  Him  that 
sitteth  thereon,  is  drawing  nearer.  The 
Judgment  comes  just  as  rapidly  as 
though  you  were  preparing  for  it  If 
you  were  perfectly  ready,  or  utterly  past 
all  feeling,  you  might  sit  still,  but  as 
you  aw.  "  W^y  do  you  sit  still?" 
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SLUAB  IN  TBS  WZLDSBtmSS. 

Bt  Bky.  C.   H.   Sfuboeon,  London, 

England. 

Ht  requesUd  for  Jdmstlf  thai  he  might  die. 
— 1  Kings  xix:  4. 

I.  £xjJAH*s  Wkaxnsss. — ^1.  He  was  a 
man  of  IUlb  passions  with  us.  He  failed 
in  the  point  wherein  he  was  strongest, 
as  Abraham,  Moses,  Job,  Peter  and 
others  hare  done.  2.  He  suffered  from 
a  terrible  reaction.  Those  who  go  up 
go  down.  3.  He  suffered  grievouit  dis- 
appointment, for  Ahab  was  still  imder 
JezebeVs  sway,  and  she  was  seeking  his 
life.  He  was  weary  with  the  excite- 
ment of  Garmel  and  his  run  by  the  side 
of  Ahab's  chariot.  5.  His  wish  was 
folly :  *'  O  Lord,  take  away  my  life."  He 
fled  from  death,  and  yet  prayed  for 
death  !  He  was  never  to  die.  How  un- 
wise are  our  prayers  when  our  spirits 
sink.  6.  His  reason  for  the  wish  was 
untrue. 

n.  Ood's  tenderness  to  him.    1.  He 
allowed  him  to  sleep.    This  was  better 
than  medicine,  or  inward  rebuke,  or 
spiritual  instruction.    2.  He  fed  him 
with  food  conyenient  and  miraculously 
nourishing.    3.  He  made  him  perceire 
angelic  care:  "An  angel  touched  him.** 
4.  He  allowed  him  to  tell  his  grief  (t. 
10).    This  is  often  the  readiest  relief. 
He  staled  his  case,  and  in  doing  so 
eased  his  mind.    6.  He  revealed  Him- 
self and  His  ways.    The  wind,  earth- 
quake, fire,  and  still  small  Toice  were 
voices  from  Gk>d.    6.  He  told  him  good 
news:  **  Yet  I  have  left  me  seven  thou- 
sand in  Israel.**  His  sense  of  loneliness 
.  was  thus  removed.     7.  He  gave  him 
more  to  do—to  anoint  others,  by  whom 
the  Lord's  purposes  of  chastisement 
and  instruction  should  be  carried  on. 
Let  us  learn  some  useful  lessons. 
1.  It  is  seldom  right  to  pray  to  die. 
We  may  not  destroy  our  own  lives,  nor 
ask  the  Lord  to  do  so.    2.  For  the  sinner 
it  is  never  right  to  seek  to  die;  for  death 
to  him  is  hell !    3.  For  the  saint  it  is  al- 
lowable only  within  bounds.    4.  When 
we  do  wish  to  die,  the  reason  must  not 
be  impatient,  petulant,  proud,  insolent. 
5.  We  have  no  idea  of  what  is  in  store 


for  us  in  this  life.  We  may  yet  see  the 
cause  prosper  and  ourselves  successful. 
6.  In  any  case,  let  us  trust  in  the  Lord 
and  do  good,  and  we  need  not  be  afraid^ 


TBSXSS  AND  TEXTS   OF  BSCENT 
LEADINS  SEBICONS. 

1.  The  Conttmutl  Burning.    "The  flre  shAll 

ever  be  burning  npon  the  altar;  it  ehall 
never  go  out"— Lev.  vi:  13.  Joeeph  Parker, 
D.D.,  London. 

2.  The  Dntiee  of  the  Employer.    "Boazcam* 

from  Bethlehem,  and  said  nnto  the  reap- 
ers. The  Lord  be  with  yon,"  etc.— Bath, 
li:  4.    Bev.  Geo.  E.  Beed,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

8.  The  Little  Things  that  Brina  Great  Bless- 
IngB,  *'If  the  pnmhethad  bid  thee  do  some 
great  thing,  wonldeet  thou  not  have  done 
it?  how  mnch  rather  then,  when  he  saith 
to  thee.  Wash,  and  be  clean  r*—2  Klnga 
v:  18.    Bev.  Oea  E.  Martin,  8t  Lonii. 

4.  Eternal  Enjoyment.    "Thou  wilt  show  me 

the  path  of  life:  in  thy  presence  is  folnees 
ot  joy;  at  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleas- 
nrea  for  evermore."— Ps.  xvi:  11.  John  H. 
Barrows,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

5.  Conildenoe  in  Fear.    "In  the  fter  of  the 

Lord  ia  strong  confldenoe."— Prov.  ziv:  26. 
C.  8.  Bobinson,  D.D.,  New  York. 

8.  Ck>rds  and  Oart  Bopes.  "Woe  onto  them 
that  draw  iniquity  with  cords  of  vanity, 
and  sin  as  it  were  with  a  cart  rope."— Imu 
v:  18.    Bev.  C.  H.  Spnrgeon.  London. 

7.  The  Beligioas  Training  of  the  Toung.    «*A1I 

thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord; 
and  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  chil- 
dren.^—Isa.  Uv:  18.  John  Hall.  D.D..  New 
York, 

8.  The  Impossible  Possible.  "The  things  which. 

are  impossible  with  men  are  possible  with. 
God."  Luke  xviii:  37.  A.  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,* 
Philadelphia. 

9.  Begeneration :  its  Nature,  and  its  Divine 

Author.  "Nicodemua  answered  and  said 
unto  him.  How  can  these  things  bef* — 
John  iii:  9.    T.  L.  Ouyler,  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

10.  Evolution  ftom  Thought  to  Lif^.    "If  ye 

know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do 
them."— John  xili:  17.  Bev.  David  8win|^ 
Chicago. 

11.  The  Bevelation  of  Divine  Things.  "  Behold, 

I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of 
man  standing  on  the  rlj^t  hand  of  God." — 
Acts  vil:  66.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst.  D.D.. 
NewYozk. 

12.  Bellgion  isforMen.  "Men  and  brethren. . . . 

to  you  is  the  word  of  this  salvation  sent" — 
Acts  xiii:  26.  0.  L.  Thompson,  D.D.,  Kaa- 
ssaCity. 

18.  The  Benimant  and  the  Malignant  Ihre.  **0 
foolish  Oalatians,  who  hath  bewitched  you, 
that  ye  should  not  obey  the  truth?"  etc — 
OaL  iii:  L  J.  B.  Thomaa,  D.D.,  Brooklyn* 
N.Y. 

14.  Spirituous  vs.  Spiritual  Exhilaration.  ' '  And 
be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess; 
but  be  flUed  with  the  Spirit"— Eph.  v:  18. 
A.  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

16.  The  Decay  of  Commercial  Honor.  "What- 
soever things  are  honest. . .  if  there  be  any 
virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on 
theee  thinn."— PhlL  iv:  8.  Bev.  W.  D. 
Boberts,  d!d.,  Philadelphia. 


•  In  the  April  number  the  text  on '*  The  Power 
of  a  Look  "  should  be  Isa.  xlv:  23,  not  xiv:  22. — 
Ed. 
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16.  Profit  and  Lom.    *'And  withoat  «11  oontm- 

diotioii  the  1608  ia  blMaed  of  the  better."— 
Heb.  Til:  7.  C.  8.  Bobineon,  D.D.,  New 
York. 

17.  The  Gommuider  of  the  Faithful.    "  Looking 

onto  Jestie  the  author  and  finisher  of  our 
flUth."— Heb.  xU:  2.  Alexander  Madaren, 
D.D.,  Mancheeter,  England. 

18.  The  Sore  Triumph  of  Ohriatianlty.    *<And 

the  Mvenib  an^  eounded;  and  there  were 
great  volcee  In  hearen,  saying.  The  king- 
dome  of  thia  world  are  beoome  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Ohrist,"  etc. 
— Bev.  zi:  16.  John  B.  Paxton,  D.D.,  New 
York. 


SVQGESTIVE  THEHSS. 

1.  Half -way  Measures  with  Sin.  (*'And  Beuben 
returned  unto  the  pit;  and.  behold.  Joseph 
was  not  in  the  pit;  and  he  rent  his  clothes.** 
— Oen.  xxxTll:  29.) 

3.  Bestleesness  Hindering  the  Truth.    ("Now 

therefbre  stand  still,  that  I  mav  reason 
with  you  before  the  Lord  of  all  the  right- 
eous acts  of  the  Lord,  which  he  did  to  you 
and  to  your  fathers." — 1  Sam.  xii:  7.) 

8.  The  Influence  of  the  Young  upon  the  Young. 
("But  he  forsook  the  counsel  of  the  old 
men.  which  they  had  given  him.  and  con- 
sulted with  the  young  mon  that  were  orown 
up  with  him.  and  which  stood  before  him," 
—1  Kings  xii:  8.) 

4.  The   Brightest  Things    Suffer  an  Eclipse. 

("The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkneM, 
and  the  moon  into  blood,  before  the  great 
and  the  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  come.'* — 
Joel  U:  81.) 

A.  The  Basis  of  Intimate  and  Holy  T^owshlp. 
(**Oan  two  walk  together,  accept  they  be 
agreed  r— Amos  Ui:  8.) 


6.  Not  Developed  bat  Created.    (*' Know  ye  not 

that  he  is  Qod:  it  Is  he  that  made  us.  and 
not  we  ourselves."— Ps.  c:  8.  ["  Doubtless 
thou  art  our  Father."  though  Darwin  be 
"ignorant  of  us."  and  Huxley  "acknowl- 
edge us  not.") 

7.  A  Bare  Experience.   ("  My  soul  breaketh  for 

the  louf^ng  that  it  hath  unto  thy  judg- 
menth  at  all  times."    Psalms  cxlz:  20. ) 

8.  Opposites  United  in  God's  Servioe.    ("Fire. 

and  hail ;  snow,  and  vapor ;  stormy  wind 
fulfilling  his  word."  etc.— Ps.  cxlvili:  8.) 

9.  The  Fool's  Answer.    ("And  how  dieth  ttie 

wise  man?  as  the  fooL"— EccL  11: 16.) 

10.  The  Danger  of  Oarelees  Words.  ("  Surely  the 
serpent  will  bite  without  enchantment; 
and  a  babbler  is  no  beMar."— BocL  x:  11. ) 

U.  Self -Assurance  Instead  of  Character.  ("We 
have  eaten  and  drunk  In  thy  presence. . . . 
I  tell  you.  I  know  you  not  whence  ye  are; 
depart,"  etc.— Luke  xlli:  26.  27.) 

12.  Every  Oethsemane  has  its  Angel.  ("And 
there  appeared  an  angel  unto  him  [to  Christ 
in  the  garden]  from  heaven,  strengthening 
him."— Luke  xxU:  43.) 

18.  The  Power  Behind  the  Word.  ("The  words 
that  I  speak  unto  you  .  .  .  are  life." — John 
vl:68.) 

14.  Great  Minds  Always  Calm.  ("  And  the  nap- 
kin that  was  about  his  head,  not  lying  with 
the  linen  clothes,  but  wrapped  tqgeuer  in 
a  place  by  itself  ."—John  xx:  7.) 

16  The  Soul's  Wonder  Days.  ("I  knew  a  man 
. . .  caught  up  into  Paradise,  and  heard  un- 
speakable words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for 
a  man  to  utter."— 2  Cor.  xii:  2.  4.) 

16.  Direct  Communion  with  God  and  Christ;  a 
Joy  of  Heaven.  ("And  I  saw  no  temple 
therein;  for  the  Lord  God  Almhzhty  and  the 
Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it"— Ber.  xxl:  22.) 


THS    FRATER-HEfiTIKO  SEBVXCS, 
Bt  J.  M.  Shxbwood. 


May  6. — CkncPELLiNo  thxm  to  Gome 
IN. — ^Lnke  xIt:  23. 

The  ubgbmot  of  the  Qospel  Intita- 
TioN  TO  SiNMZBS :  **CompeL  them  to  come 


in. 


ti 


1.  The  Gospel  message  itself  is  one  of 
infinite  seriousness  and  snpreme  nr- 
genoy.  It  is  from  God,  and  tells  os 
about  all  we  know  of  God,  and  makes 
known  our  relations  to  God  and  the 
duties  we  owe  Him.  It  is  a  Gospel  of 
tremendous  realities:  sin,  grace,  death, 
judgment,  eternity  —  Christ,  pardon, 
salvation — all  these  facts  of  supreme 
interest  to  us,  all  these  doctrines  of 
Divine  significance,  are  embraced  in 
this  wondrous  message.  Nothing  short 
of  infinite  urgency  could  have  called 
forth  from  the  God  of  the  universe  the 
message  of  pardon  and  life  to  '*  sinners 
doomed  to  die."  No  other  message  that 
ever  fell  on  the  ear  of  man  or  angel  is 
80  weighty,  so  solemn,  so  urgent  in  its 
tone  and  requirements.    Its  thunders 


reverberate  from  Sinai;  its  melting  and 
beseeching  strains  roll  down  the  cen- 
turies from  Calvary.  To  hear  that  mes- 
sage is  to  hear  the  awful  voice  of  Jeho- 
vah speaking  as  the  Sovereign^  the  Law- 
giver, the  Judge  of  the  universe.  To 
hear  that  voice  is  to  hear  the  groans 
and  pleadings  and  intercessions  of  the 
Son  of  God  in  behalf  of  dying  sinners. 
The  simple  message  Of  the  Gk>spel, 
therefore,  in  its  entirety,  as  revealed 
to  man  in  the  Scriptures,  places  him 
under  the  pressure  of  a  very  great  re- 
sponsibility and  urgency.  Supreme 
Authority  commands  him  instantly  to 
submit  himself  to  God.  Omnipotent 
Love  invites  with  all  the  attractions  of 
Heaven.  Eternity  flashes  its  light  on 
every  step  in  life.  Death  warns  against 
delay.  The  glories  of  heaven  and  the 
woes  of  hell  admonish.  All  these  con- 
siderations unite  their  force  to  oompel 
sinners  to  come  in. 
2.  The  Gospel  nUnistry  is  God*s  own 
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ordained  agency  to  ** compel"  sinners 
to  come  in  and  be  saved.  Every  true 
gospel  sermon  has  in  it  the  force  and 
urgency  of  a  thousand  solemn  and  af- 
fecting arguments  and  appeals  to  com- 
I>el  attention,  submission,  fleeing  "from 
the  wrath  to  come."  Now,  then,  we  are 
ambasRadors  for  Christ,  as  though  Ood 
did  beseech  you  by  us;  we  pray  you  in 
Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God." 
So  authoritative,  so  constant,  so  many 
and  powerful  are  the  arguments,  en- 
treaties, appeals,  invitations  and  warn- 
ings of  the  "ambassadors  forOhrist," 
that  only  a  heart  of  adamant,  only  a 
"consoience  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron," 
can  resist  them. 

3.  The  whole  trend  of  Pwvidence  and 
of  the  Ebiy  Spirifs  agency ,  is  to  "com- 
I>el"  sinners  to  accept  and  obey  the 
OospeL  The  force  of  this  trend  at 
times — as  in  sickness,  in  affliction,  in 
trials,  in  the  near  prospect  of  death,  in 
Tevival  seasons,  in  the  hour  of  personal 
conviction  of  sin — is  well-nigh,  if  not 
absolutely,  irresistible. 

4.  The  teaching  of  the  parable,  of  which 
the  text  is  a  part,  points  to  something 
special  in  the  manner  or  spirit  of  deal- 
ing with  sinners.  **Gocfui  itdo  the  high- 
wtys  and  hedges  and  compel  them  to 
come  in."  Do  not  wait  for  dying  sin- 
ners to  seek  the  gospel — seek  them. 
Bo  not  wait  to  build  churches  and 
gather  them  in— go,  with  the  Bible,  and 
with  Christ  in  your  heart,  to  the  ig- 
norant, the  degraded,  non-church-going 
masses,  and  try  upon  them  the  sover- 
eign remedy;  put  your  entreaties,  put 
Christ,  between  them  and  perdition. 
Use  spiritual  violence  even  with  those 
who  will  not  listen — "pulling  them  out 
of  the  fire." 


May  13. — Belioiom  in  Businbss. — 
Bom.  xii:  11. 

This  apostolic  injunction  has  a  wide 
application.  While  generally  under- 
stood as  referring  to  what  we  call  secu- 
lar business  in  distinction  from  relig- 
ious, yet,  in  spirit,  if  not  in  letter,  it 
applies  to  the  whole  work  of  life;  we 
are  not  to  be  idle,  nor  slothful,  nor  half- 
hearted in  what  we  undertake;  but  are 


required  to  "  do  with  our  might  what- 
soever our  hands  find  to  do";  to  "work 
while  the  day  lasts."    Consider 

1.  Tbat,  as  a  rule,  all  men  have  the 
capacity  for  business  of  some  kind,  and 
the  opporhoiUy  to  develop  it  and  use  it 
to  some  good  purpose.  It  is  a  "  talent" 
which  few  men  lack.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision in  nature,  or  providence,  or  grace, 
for  an  idler  anywhere,  in  the  Church 
or  in  the  world,  or  in  any  walk  in  life. 
No  man,  be  his  position  or  wealth  what 
it  may,  can  shirk  work;  the  responsi- 
bility is  laid  upon  him.  There  is  not 
an  idle  or  unoccupied  angel  or  saint  in 
heaven.  And,  surely,  on  this  theatre 
of  redemption,  with  such  infinite  in- 
terests at  stake,  amidst  a  world  of  ac- 
tivities, physical,  spiritual  and  moral — 
life  so  short,  and  so  much  to  do,  and  the 
grave  so  nigh — there  is  no  place  for 
drones :  there  is  enough  to  make  every 
hand  busy,  and  every  heart  astir.  Ood 
will  hold  every  man  to  strict  account 
for  the  talents  entrusted  to  him. 

2.  God  leaves  with  men  the  choice  of 
work.  He  puts  no  compulsion  upon 
any  one.  And  many,  we  know,  "  mis- 
take their  calling."  There  are  many 
men  engaged  in  secular  business  who 
ought  to  be  in  the  ministry,  and  some 
in  the  ministry  who  ought  not  to  be 
there.  And  multitudes  waste  their  time, 
talents,  energies,  on  mere  frivolities  or 
trifles,  frittering  life  away  to  no  real 
or  good  purpose.  It  is  a  very  solemn 
thing  to  choose  the  business  of  one*s  life! 
We  have  but  one  life  to  live,  and  ever- 
lasting consequences  hang  upon  it,  both 
to  ourselves  and  to  others.  And  the 
thought  should  give  the  utmost  earnest- 
ness, as  well  as  the  right  direction,  to 
all  our  "business"  life.  "What  is 
worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing 
well."  Thousands  of  Christians  dis- 
grace their  profession  by  the  slack,  care- 
less, slothfid  way  they  do  business. 
They  are  not  in  eabnsst  in  their  calling. 
They  do  not  put  heart,  pluck,  con- 
science, religion,  into  it. 

3.  tblse  views  as  to  the  relations  of 
religion  to  business  extensively  pre- 
vail and  work  incalculable  mischief. 
The  two  are  practically  separated  wide 
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as  the  poles.  Trade,  oommeroe,  farm- 
ing, the  professionB,  other  than  that  of 
the  ministry,  are  regarded  as  pnrely 
secular,  worldly,  and  as  haring  noth* 
ing  to  do  with  religion  or  the  service 
of  Christ  They  are  not  consecrated 
by  prayer.  God*s  blessing  on  them 
is  not  sought  The  principles  and 
obligations  of  Christianity  are  not  sup- 
posed to  apply  here.  The  sphere,  the 
spirit,  the  purpose,  are  entirely  unlike. 
But  this  is  all  wrong.  To  engage  in 
and  carry  on  any  business  in  a  right 
spirit  and  on  right  principles  and 
for  €rod*s  glory,  is  to  serve  Ood,  just 
as  really,  and  perhaps  as  usefully,  as 
to  engage  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
or  go  out  and  work  as  a  missionary, 
or  teach  in  the  Sunday-school.  Thtrt 
U  no  such  thing  <u  Hparatkkglmghihess  fn)m 
Ood  and  rdigknu  O.  if  the  principles, 
the  spirit  and  aimst>f  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, were  once  put  into  the  business 
of  the  world,  what  a  revolution  would 
be  achieved!  What  a  vast  accession  of 
power  there  would,  be  to  the  cause  of 
Christ!  Pray  God  for  a  Pentecostal  bap- 
tism on  all  our  <* business**  men,  and 
business  interests,  that  they  may  be 
consecrated  to  the  work  and  glory  of 
Christ's  kingdom. 


liay  20. — Fbxb  SALVAnoN.^Bev.  xrii; 
17. 

1.  Note  by  whom  this  invitation  is 
made:  *'  I,  Jesus,  have  sent  mine  angel 
to  testify  unto  you  these  things  in  the 
churches.**  The  invitation,  therefore, 
comes  from  the  highest  authority— the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  able  to  make 
it  good.    Note 

2.  The  blessing  offered:  **  The  water 
of  life.**  Not  that  water  of  which  if  a 
man  drink  he  shall  thirst  again,  but 
that  **LiviNa  WATSB,  of  which  if  a  man 
drink  he  shall  nxvxb  thirst  but  it  shall 
be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up 
into  everlasting  life.**  This  figurative 
language  is  designed  to  express  all  that 
is  included  in  the  term  salvation:  par- 
don, sanctification,  adoption,  peace  of 
conscience,  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  in  this 
life,  and  glory  immortal  in  the  next. 

3.  Note  the  extent,  or  universality,  of 


the  invitation:  •* Whosoever  will**;  be 
he  Jew  or  Gentile,  bond  or  free,  rich  or 
poor,  young  or  old — whatever  be  his 
station,  condition  or  character — '*  xDhO" 
soever  tmfl,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life 
freely.**  No  class,  no  individual,  is 
therefore  omitted.  The  divine  and  glo- 
rious invitation  is  meant  for  each  and 
every  soul  in  the  wide  world;  and  if 
any  perish  in  their  sins,  it  will  not  be 
because  he  received  no  invitation  to  life 
— was  excluded  from  salvation  by  the 
purpose  or  proridence  of  God.    Note 

4.  The  condition  on  which  this  infi- 
nite gift  is  proffered:  Fbkklt.  It  is 
"without  money  and  without  price.** 
'*  To  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached.** 
All  the  riches  of  Christ's  love  In  this 
life  and  the  endless  glories  of  heaven 
beyond  the  grave,  are  conditioned  on 
the  acceptance  of  this  invitation.  Did 
language  ever  convey  to  a  creature  of 
God  the  offer  of  a  greater,  freer,  diviner 
blessing?  It  is  indeed  a  fitting  mes- 
sage to  ring  out  on  the  dull  ears,  and 
press  home  on  the  thirsty  souls  of  this 
perishing  world:  <' Ho,  every  one  that 
thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and 
he  that  hath  no  money,  come  ye,  buy 
and  eat;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk, 
without  money  and  without  price. 
The  Spirit  and  the  bride  say.  Come; 
and  let  him  that  heareth  say.  Come. 
And  let  him  that  is  athirst  come.    And 

WHOSOKVXB    WILL,     LBT    HDC    TAKE    THB 
WATEB  or  LIFB  rSKKLT." 

Apfligation:  What  power  there  is  in 
the  doctrine  of  a  F&eb  Salvation,  seized 
upon  and  fully  appreciated  and  pressed 
home  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
sinners,  to  win  them  to  Christ ! 

How  overwhelming  the  thought  that 
untold  millions  of  redeemed  sinners 
are  going  down  to  death  and  hell,  with 
"the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed 
God  **  sounding  its  invitations  in  their 
ears  and  pressing  its  blessings  on  their 
acceptance  I 


May  27.— Thx  Final  SsPABAnoir.— 
Matt  XXV :  31-46. 

In  this  world  good  and  evil  are  mixed. 
The  righteous,  and  the  wicked  mingle 
together  in  every  walk  in  life.    We  can 
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not  draw  the  lines  between  the  saint 
and  the  sinner,  the  church  and  the 
world.  And  this  state  of  things  will 
continue  until  the  judgment  day;  then 
there  will  be  a  sifting,  a  final  separa- 
tion. The  sentence  of  acquittal  upon 
the  righteous,  and  of  condemnation 
upon  the  wicked,  in  that  awful  day,  by 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  will  separate 
them  as  by  "  a  great  gulf  fixed,"  which 
none  can  pass.  "Gome,  ye  blessed  of 
my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  pre* 
pared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world  "  (liatt.  xxv:  34)  will  be  the 
benignant  welcome  given  to  the  right- 
eous, while  upon  the  wicked  He  will 
pass  the  dreadful  sentence:  **  Depart 
from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting 
fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels."  (Matt  xxv:  41,) 

1.  This  separation  is  sure  to  take 
place.  It  is  inevitable.  The  day  is 
fixed.  The  Judge  is  appointed.  The 
lines  of  separation  are  already  being 
drawn.  '*  It  is  appointed  unto  men  once 
to  die,  and  afterward  the  judgment." 

2.  The  line  of  separation  will  not  fall 
just  where  man's  judgment  would  place 


it.  Many  outside  the  pale  of  the  visible 
Church  will  be  found  on  the  right  side 
oi  the  Judge;  and  many  within  the 
Church  will  be  disowned  there.  '*  De- 
part r  "I  never  knew  you !" will  sound 
the  death-knell  of  many  a  hope. 

3.  The  division  will  come  home  to 
very  many  in  the  final  day.  Parents 
and  children,  husbands  and  wives, 
friends  and  neighbors,  communicants 
in  the  same  church,  members  of  the 
same  Sunday-school,  will  there  part  for 
ever-~one  to  life,  and  the  other  to  death 
eternal.  Owhat  separations,  what  fare- 
wells, what  rending  of  ties  there  will  be 
at  the  judgment ! 

4.  We  should  live  with  that  awful 
scene  in  near  and  constant  view.  On 
which  side  of  that  broad  and  eternally 
separating  line  shall  we  stand?  Our 
children,  our  dear  friends,  those  with 
whom  wo  have  mingled  daily — which  of 
them,  and  how  many  of  them,  Will  be 
separated  from  us  forever  ? 

There  is  a  practical  thought  of  tre- 
mendous weight  in  this  subject,  and  we 
ought  to  bring  it  home  to  our  hearts  and 
feel  its  full  force  in  our  lives. 


^>» 


MISCELLANEOUS   SECTION. 

THE  XISSXOUABT  FIELD. 
Bt    Abthub    T.  Fiebson,    D.D. 

The  UfiSdlfishness  of  Love. 


It  is  said  that  *' charity  hegina  of  homt,'* 
For  meanness  of  moral  statement  but 
one  other  maxim  compares  with  this, 
viz.:  *'  Honesty  is  the  best  policy."  Ah  I 
is  it  not  aelfiakMaa  that  <*  begins  at 
home  "  and  stays  there  ?  Christian  duty 
may  start  at  home;  but  Christian  love 
knows  no  local  limits  or  restraints.  It 
spontaneously  seeks  out  the  remotest 
object,  most  distant,  most  destitute. 
The  stream  does  not  tarry  at  its  source; 
it  no  sooner  finds  outlet  in  the  spring 
than  it  flows  unresting  toward  the  sea. 
It  does  not  spread  itself  out  into  one 
vast  pool  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood ;  that  would  be  stagnation.  It 
moves  on,  extending  farther,  expanding 


wider,  margining  its  course  with  green- 
ness, till  it  can  flow  no  more;  and  is 
broadest  and  deepest  at  its  mouth, 
where  it  blends  with  the  father  of 
waters.  And  if  you  would  look  for  the 
broadest,  deepest,  grandest  charity  and 
spirituality,  you  must  look  for  it  farthest 
from  home,  where  it  expends  itself  upon 
the  most  distant,  remote,  neglected  ob- 
jects. Because  ** Foreign  Missions" 
does  this,  it  comes  into  closest  sympa- 
thy with  the  heart  of  Gk>d. 

Charity  begins  at  home  ?  Think  of 
love,  that  reigning  spirit  about  the 
throne  of  God,  going  out  as  the  blessed 
sunshine  goes,  upon  quivering  lines  of 
light,  carrying  blessings  to  the  farthest 
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object*  solioitooB  to  bless  in  proportion 
as  its  object  is  most  uncared  for,  and 
blessing  the  nearest  only  on  its  way  to 
the  remotest  If  charity  does  begin  at 
home,  it  o>nJly  heqin$  there. 

Tes,  these  benighted  millions  can 
offer  ns  no  recompense  for  bidding 
them  to  this  Gospel  feast.  He  who 
gives  oasts  his  bread  seed  on  the  waters, 
to  find  it  only  after  many  days.  He  may 
never  get  back  a  dollar,  nor  see,  in  this 
life,  any  adequate  result.  Yet,  so  far 
from  being  a  reason  why  we  should 
withhold,  this  is  rather  a  reason  why  we 
should  give.  Aside  from  the  command, 
'*  Go,  .  .  .  preach  to  every  creature," 
this  work  makes  the  mightier  appeal  be- 
cause it  can  promise  no  recompense — 
has  no  grip  upon  human  selfishness. 
Christ  died  for  men  because  they  could 
neither  help  themselves  nor  do  anything 
to  repay  Him.  So  it  is  a  ground  for 
preaching  to  the  heathen,  that  they  can 
offer  us  no  recompense! 

Observe,  however,  there  is  implied  no 
toaste  of  life,  labor,  or  money — ^waste  is 
wrong.  But  no  recompense  may  ever 
oome  to  ycu  in  this  life,  for  gifts  or  for 
labors  to  evangelize  the  pagan  world. 
Our  ancestors  were  savages  when,  a  few 
centuries  ago,  Augustine  went  to  the 
British  Isles.  Had  no  one  labored  for 
them  in  a  disinterested  spirit, we  should 
not  have  occupied  to-day  this  high  ele- 
vation of  intellectual,  moral  and  spirit- 
ual life.  No!  missions  uUimakly  pay — 
even  in  this  life,  in  the  elevation  of  men; 
and  so  they  appeal  to  philanthropy  as 
well  as  to  piety.  But  in  either  case  it 
is  to  disinterested  and  unselfish  na- 
tures that  the  appeal  comes  with  might- 
iest force,  for  the  pay  may  come  only  to 
future  generations. 

Foreign  missions  are  therefore  closely 
related  to  the  development  of  the  indi- 
Tidual  life.  Descartes  claimed  to  have 
found  in  the  pineal  gland,  in  a  spot 
scarce  larger  than  a  pea,  and  which  a 
pin*s  point  paralyzes,  the  secret  of  ani- 
mal vitality.  The  soul  has  its  vital 
point,  and  it  lies  in  its  ruling  purpose; 
here  lies  the  key  to  all  the  complexities 
and  perplexities  of  our  spiritual  being. 
'Wliero  unselfish  benevolence  has  oome 


to  be  the  ruling  impulse,  the  highest 
type  of  manhood  is  reached;  and  so,  in 
proportion  as  one  approaches  this,  there 
is  real  Ghristliness  of  character. 

PART  U 

KIBSIOlf  ABT  THKMBS,  TBXT8,  TTO, 

Mifldoiiary  maps  are  an  almost  indis- 
pensable necessity  for  a  missionary 
meeting  of  any  sort;  and  not  only  one 
general  map  (which  can  now  be  got  for  a 
few  dollars  of  the  A.  B.  G.  F.  M.,  or 
Presbyterian  Board,  etc),  but  maps  of 
separate  JUids,  which  can  be  drawn  by 
our  own  church  members.  I  made  the 
appeal  at  each  of  the  monthly  concerts, 
for  a  map  of  the  country  to  be  consid- 
ered at  the  next;  and  in  each  case  some 
one  volunteered  to  make  it,  till  I  had  a 
complete  set.  This  plan  had  these  ad- 
vantages: 1.  Without  cost.  2.  Some- 
body contributed  work.  8.  Gonse- 
quently,  got  interested.  4.  Maps  not 
made  obscure  by  too  much  detail.  5. 
Made  uniform  in  size,  so  as  to  be  hung 
like  shades  on  a  common  frame.  6.  New 
stations  or  details  could  be  added  from 
time  to  time.  I  advise  everybody  to 
try  the  plan. 

The  Kingdom  of  CM  moves  with 
mighty  strides.  Every  day  now  is  crU^ 
ical,  every  event  is  pivotal.  The  domi- 
nant powers  of  earth  are  to-day  both 
Protestant  and  Ghristian. 

A  new  elasdflcation  is  suggested,  oi 
nominal  disciples:  Mission,  anti-mis- 
sion, and  omission  Ghristians.  The  last 
class  is  believed  to  embrace  the  great 
bulk  of  church  members. 

The  double  call  to  missions.  The 
Master  says.  Go,  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature;  and  while  Ghrist  is  say- 
ing *'Go,  preach,**  the  man  of  Macedo- 
nia is  crying  *'Gome,  help.** 

Foreign  HDssions  constitute  the  grand 
colossal  enterprise  of  the  Ghurch.  It  in 
no  way^  differs  from  Home  Missions, 
either  in  impulse  or  spirit*  nor  essen- 
tially in  method.  It  differs  only  in  the 
character  cf  Us  field—hemg  entirely  un- 
cultivated. Home-mission  work  is 
largely  strengthening  things  that  re- 
main and  are  ready  to  die;  Foreign, 
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planting  the  seedi  of  all  holy  life  in 
positiyely  barren  boIL 

1.  The  enterprise  may  be  looked  at 
as  snoh  and  on  its  own  merits;  i.  «.,  as 
to  the  jTTopoti^ion. 

2.  In  its  fruits,  on  the  workers  and 
the  field  worked;  i  e.,  as  to  progreaa, 

8.  In  the  sanction  God  puts  npon  it; 
i.  e.  as  to  promise  and  providence. 

Sir  Bartte  Frerey  speaking  of  the  in* 
direct  results  of  Christianity,  says: 

1.  It  imparts  dignity  to  labor. 

2.  It  gives  sanctity  to  marriage. 

8.  It  teaches  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Consequently,  where  it  does  not  con- 
Tert,  it  checks;  where  it  does  not  renew 
it  refines,  and  where  it  does  not  sanc- 
tify it  subdues. 

PABTin. 

MOliTHLT  BULLSTIN. 

Atbzga. — A  letter  from  Zanzibar  re- 
Teals  still  existing  horrors  in  the  slave- 
trade.  It  says:  <<0n  November  28,  off 
Pemba,  a  dhow  was  boarded  and  cap- 
tured, and  found  to  contain  l^^honaflde 
slaves,  besides  thirty  passengers  or  slave 
owners.  The  slaves  had  had  nothing  to 
eat  for  five  days,  and  nothing  to  drink 
for  three  days.  They  were  in  a  most 
pitiable  state — ^merely  living  skeletons, 
with  bones  almost  through  their  skins. 
They  were  trying,  poor  wretches !  to 
quench  their  thirst  under  the  burning 
sun  by  drinking  the  salt  water.  Four 
children  died  immediately  after  the  cap- 
ture. The  dhow  contained  people  of 
all  ages,  from  children  at  the  breast  to 
old  men  and  women.  They  were  all 
nearly  naked ;  some  had  a  few  dirty  rags. 
Many  could  not  stand.  Altogether  it 
was  a  frightful  sight.** 

Stbia. — Deep  spiritual  interest  in  the 
college  at  Beirut,  constant  increase  in 
attendance  on  religious  meetings,  and  at 
a  recent  prayer  service  forty  young  men 
declared  themselves  as  on  the  Lord*s 
side. 

India. — Sir  Richard  Temple,  late  Gov- 
ernor of  Bombay,  says  that  <'  of  all  the 
departments  he  ever  administered,  he 
has  seen  none  more  efficient  than  that 
of  missions;  of  all  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  officers  he  commanded,  he 
has  never  seen  a  better  body  of  men 


than  the  missionaries;  that  he  has  never 
known  a  department  where  the  results 
were  more  commensurate  with  expendi- 
thres;  and  that,  if  we  demand  corrobo- 
rative evidence  in  addition  to  statistics 
and  reports,  all  the  main  facts  upon 
which  we  base  our  subscriptions  are  as 
certain  as  any  financial,  commercial, 
political  or  administrative  facts  what- 
ever.** 

China.— Be V.  Mr.  Macgregor,  speak- 
ing at  Edinburgh,  showed  clearly  that 
the  war  between  France  and  China  has 
from  the  missionary  standpoint,  been  a 
calamity ;  and  he  dreads  the  conse- 
quences, whether  France  or  China 
should  be  victorious.  According  to 
latest  accounts  mission  work  is  suspend- 
ed in  Formosa,  and  the  female  mission- 
aries have  left  for  the  mainland.  Bev. 
Messrs.  Nevius,  Corbett  and  others, 
however,  have  again  been  permitted  to 
receive  hundreds  to  the  folds  of  the 
Church.  Chefou  alone  reports  366  ac- 
cessions on  profession  of  faith. 

*'I  have  read  the  New  Testament," 
said  Li  Hung  Chang  to  a  representative 
of  our  Government,  **  and  I  have  been 
watching  all  these  years  to  see  whether 
I  could  discover  in  the  policy  and  con- 
duct of  these  so-called  Christian  powers 
any  trace  of  the  admirable  teachings  of 
the  Founder  of  Christianity.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say  that  I  have  never  discovered 
any  such  trace  until  I  found  it  in  the  anti- 
opium  clause  in  the  treaty  which  the 
United  States  Government  has  been 
pleased  to  make  with  China.*' 

— In  the  city  of  Sanui,  which  con- 
tains 250,000  souls  and  is  eighty  miles 
southwest  from  Canton,  the  Presbyteri- 
an Board  has  had  a  station  for  fourteen 
years.  Near  by  the  mission  was  a  spa- 
cious building  used  as  a  temple.  Some 
suggestion  was  made  that  this  might  be 
secured  for  a  chapel;  but  the  leading 
men  said  that  it  would  never  be  leased, 
though  10,000  taels  (about  $15,000)  a 
year  were  paid  for  it  Three  years  later 
these  very  men  came  and  offered  (Mr 
teniple  for  $20  a  year,  on  a  leise  of  tu)enty 
years.  It  is  now  the  meeting-place  of 
the  Church,  under  the  care  of  the  na- 
tive pastor,  Lai-Potsiin. 
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Japah. — A  remarkable  preaching  senr- 
ioe  was  held  in  Tokio  in  October,  in 
the  largest  theatre.  The  building  was 
packed,  and  hundreds  unable  to  obtain 
admission.  The  audiences  estimated  at 
4,500  to  6,000;  preaching  mostly  by  na- 
tire  Japanese  pastors,  and  the  people 
listened  for  four  hoars  each  day.  The 
ifot/says:  *'The  large  attendance,  the 
earnest  attention,  with  so  little  dissent 
or  interruption,  in  so  public  and  free  a 
place,  give  eWdence  of  a  marked  ad- 
Tance  in  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
Christianity  within  the  space  of  one 
short  year,  since  the  pubUc  preaching 
services  in  the  Mtiji  Ktoaido  were  made 
the  scene  of  an  unpleasant  episode  on 
account  of  violent  opposition." 

— Fukuzawa,  the  distinguished  teach- 
er, author  and  editor  of  Japan,  does  not 
profess  to  be  a  Christian,  yet  his  utter- 
ances are  having  great  influence,  and 
the  Japan  Mail  declares  his  article  the 
most  important  event  since  the  opening 
of  Japan.  Two  of  his  sons  are  at 
Oberlin  College,  and  have  become  Chris- 
tians. 

CoRiJL— Dr.  Allen  apparently  saved 
the  life  of  Min  Yong  Ik,  nephew  of  the 
King,  and  head  of  the  embassy  which 
visited  this  country;  and  has  been,  by 
these  services,  raised  to  a  position  of 
great  influence.  When  all  the  foreign- 
ers were  compelled  to  flee,  the  military 
forces  of  the  King  were  placed  on  guard 
around  his  house,  and  accompanied  him 
on  his  visits  to  his  patients.  The  Gov- 
emment  now  prcposta  to  provide  him  with  a 
hospital  for  his  work.  The  Prince,  whose 
life  he  has  saved,  said  to  him  recently: 
"Our  people  cannot  believe  that  you 
came  from  America;  they  insist  that  you 
must  have  dropped  from  heaven  for 
this  special  crisis."  When  Dr.  Allen 
was  called  to  Min  Yong  Ik,  he  found 
thirteen  native  surgeons  trying  to 
staunch  his  wounds  by  filling  them  with 
wax.  They  looked  on  with  amazement 
while  he  tied  tbe  arteries  and  sewed 
up  the  gaping  wounds.  Thus  rapidly 
was  effected  a  revolution  in  the  medical 
treatment  of  the  kingdom,  while  the 
introduction  of  the  Oospel  was  greatly 
furthered. 
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Thx  DioMrrT  of  CoxsoiEircx.  Said 
Kant,  «'  Two  things  fill  me  with  awe  : 
the  starry  heavens  and  the  sense  of 
moral  responsibility  in  man." 

Said  Quinet:  •'  Space  is  the  temple, 
conscience  the  inner  sanctuary  of  God." 

Says  Bancroft,  speaking  of  Boger 
Williams:  **High  honors  are  Justly 
awarded  to  those  who  advance  the 
bounds  of  human  knowledge,  but  a 
moral  principle  has  a  much  wider  and 
nearer  influence  on  human  happiness.* 

Upon  the  tombstone  of  Mary  Lyon, 
the  sainted  founder  of  Mount  Holyoke 
Seminary,  is  this  memorable  sentence 
from  her  own  pen :  **  There  is  nothing 
in  the  universe  that  I  fear,  except  that 
I  may  not  know  all  my  duty,  or  may  £iul 
to  do  it." 

Sir  Henry  Lawrence  requested  that 
these  words  should  be  put  upon  his 
monument:  **Here  lies  Henry  Law- 
rence who  tried  to  do  his  duty  I" 

It  is  the  common  conviction  of  man- 
kind that  the  Judomxmt  or  Cohbozbnob  is 

THE  JlTDOlOMT  OF  Gk>D. 

The  Egyptians  represented  the  judg- 
ment before  Osiris  as  conducted  by  the 
soul  of  the  departed,  who  in  order  to 
exonerate  himself  must  declare  his  own 
uprightness;  the  conscience  reviewing 
the  life  must  be  able  to  say:  "I  have 
not  afflicted  any.  I  have  not  told  false- 
hoods. I  have  not  made  the  laboring 
man  do  more  than  his  task.  I  have  not 
been  idle.  1  have  not  murdered.  I 
have  not  committed  fraud.  I  have  not 
injured  the  images  of  the  gods.  I  have 
not  taken  scraps  of  the  bandages  of  the 
dead.  I  have  not  committed  adultery. 
I  have  not  cheated  by  false  weights.  I 
have  not  caught  the  sacred  birds."  Sim- 
ilarly the  wicked  soul  was  compelled 
to  uncover  the  guilty  records  of  his  own 
conscience.  The  same  idea  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  representation  of  Anubis 
weighing  the  heart  of  the  deceased  in  the 
scales  of  justice. 

StBONO     CONSCIXKTZOnSNEas      IlffPABra 
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Hmomii.  Said  Sir  Henry  Yane  before 
his  exeoQtion:  **I  leare  my  life  as  a  seal 
to  the  jastness  of  the  quarrel.  Ten 
thousand  deaths  rather  than  defile  the 
chastity  of  my  conscience. " 

liarshal  de  Vieilleyille,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  n.  of  France,  found  his  name  in 
a  royal  patent  as  one  who  was  entitled 
to  receiye  a  share  of  the  goods  once  be- 
longing to  the  persecQted  Hngnenots. 
His  portion  was  estimated  to  yield 
twenty  thousand  crowns  erery  four 
months.  Driying  his  dagger  through 
his  name  on  the  list,  he  exclaimed: 
"  For  twenty  thousand  crowns  to  incur 
the  curses  of  a  multitude  of  women  and 
children  who  will  die  in  the  poorhouse ! 
.  •  this  would  be  to  plunge  ourselyes 
into  perdition  at  too  cheap  a  rate.*' 

Azeglio,  the  prime  minister  of  Sar- 
dinia, preceding  OaTour,  was  denied  the 
last  Sacrament  of  the  Church,  because 
his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to 
recant  his  political  utterances  regarding 
the  unity  and  liberty  of  Italy.  But  the 
braye  man  conquered  eyen  his  own  an- 
cestral and  life-long  belief,  through  the 
strength  of  that  sacrament  in  the  heart 
— a  good  conscience,  the  true  presence 
of  Christ 

When  Bestorigif,  a  Russian  reyolu- 
lutionist,  was  condemned  to  death,  in 
1826,  the  Czar,  moyed  by  his  heroic 
chajracter,  said,  <'  I  would  pardon  you« 
Sir,  if  I  thought  you  would  be  loyaL" 
"No,"  replied  the  hero,  "that  is  just 
what  we  complain  of,  that  the  Emperor 
can  do  eyerything.'* 

"When  Papinian,  the  Roman  counsel* 
lor,  was  ordered  by  Caracalla  to  write  a 
justification  of  the  Emperor's  murder 
of  his  brother  Gaeta,  he  dared  to  reply: 
**  It  is  easier  to  commit  than  to  justify  a 
parricide." 

Spinoza  was  offered  a  goodly  profess- 
orship at  Heidelberg  upon  condition  of 
not  offending  any  belief  of  his  patron, 
but  declined,  not  being  willing  to  haye 
any  other  rein  upon  his  thoughts  than 
that  held  by  his  own  conscientious  re- 
gard for  the  truth.  When  Louis  XIV. 
offered  the  philosopher  a  handsome 
pension  if  he  would  simply  dedicate 
one  of  his  works  to  his  French  MAJesty, 


he  refused,  lest  it  should  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  he  had  higher  regard  for  L6uis 
than  he  really  felt.  With  him  the  inner 
sense  of  honor,  which  is  honesty,  was 
more  fstscinating  than  any  external 
parade  of  honor  which  the  world  could 
give. 

Ah  EyiL  Conboikmox  bkikos  Cowabd- 
lox.  The  ghost  of  Clarence  speaking  to 
Richmond: 

"To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me. 
And  CrU  thy  edgeless  iword." 

A  tailor  who  was  being  burned  by  or- 
der of  King  Henry  II.  of  France,  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  the  wretched  monarch 
and  would  not  take  them  ofL  Though 
the  guards  turned  his  body  about,  he 
moyed  his  head  still  in  the  direction  of 
the  king,  who  fled  from  the  spot,  carry- 
ing with  him  the  yision  of  the  martyr's 
face — to  see  it  again  at  the  judgment 

CONSODBMCX    NOT   SXTTFIOIXMT     for    the 

entire  goyemment  of  life. 

During  the  French  Reyolution  the 
tribunals  were  ordered  to  haye  no  law 
or  processes  of  trial,  beyond  those  *'  of 
their  own  conscience,  enlightened  by 
patriotism,  to  the  end  that  the  Republic 
might  triumph,  and  its  enemies  per- 
ish." But  no  laws,  not  eyen  Star  Cham- 
ber processes,  were  eyer  more  cruelly 
unjust  than  these  Courts  of  the  Pub- 
lic Conscience. 

Nicholas  wrote  to  Clarendon,  in  1647: 
**The  House  of  Commons  hath  again 
yoted  the  settlement  of  Presbytery,  with 
liberty  for  tender  consciences,  which  is 
the  back  door  to  let  in  all  sects  and 
heresies.  The  Socinians  now  begin  to 
appear  in  great  numbers  under  the  title 
of  Rationalists;  and  there  are  a  sect  of 
women  lately  come  from  foreign  parts, 
and  lodged  in  Southwark,  called  Quak- 
ers, who  swell,  shiyer  and  shake,  and 
when  they  come  to  themseWes  (for  in 
all  the  time  of  their  fits  Mahomet's 
ghost  converses  with  them)  they  begin 
to  preach  what  hath  been  deliyered  to 
them  by  the  spirit." 

Vabiatioms  in  Consoixngx.  Lycurgus 
thought  it  right'  to  legalize  theft,  as  it 
stimulated  courage  and  alertness  in  at- 
tack and  defence;  thus  making  public 
yirtue  an  outgrowth  of  priyate  yice. 
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Oonirast  New  York  trade  maxims 
with  those  of  the  Parsees,  who  declared 
that  the  worst  of  all  crimes  was  to  buy 
grain  and  hold  it  until  it  became  dear. 
Or  with  the  business  conscience  of  the 
Epheeians:  A  tablet  recently  discoTered 
in  the  mins  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  and 
which  anciently  adorned  the  walls  of 
that  splendid  edifice,  tells  that  Dion,  the 
son  of  Diopeithes,  introduced  to  the 
Ck>uncii  a  resolution,  which  was  carried, 
granting;  perpetual  citizenship  to  Ag- 
othodes,  son  of  Hegemon  of  Rhodes,  and 
to  his  descendants,  because,  haying  ar- 
riyed  at  Ephesus  with  1,400  measures  of 
wheat,  and  found  the  market  eztraya- 
gantly  high,  he  refused  to  take  adyan- 
tageof  <*  the  comer**  in  it,  and  insisted 
upon  selling  it  at  the  ordinary  price. 

The  Athenians  cursed  the  memory  of 
him  who  slew  the  rebels  before  the  altar 
of  the  Furies;  but  had  no  rebuke  for 
him  who  slew  those  that  gave  them- 
selves up,  relying  upon  the  promise  of 
being  spared.  Macaulay  said  of  Pitt 
that  he  would  ruin  his  country,  but 
would  not  stoop  to  pilfer  from  her. 
Wat  Tyler's  horde,  when  entering  Lon- 
don, drowned  a  man  who  had  dared  to 
steal  a  silver  cup. 

Evasion  of  Comscisngb.  Archbishop 
Bancroft  could  not  conscientiously  re- 
cognize the  Boyal  Supremacy  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  and  declared  that  it 
would  be  sacrilege  to  confer  on  such  a 
''schismatic '*  as  Burnet  the  character  of 
Bishop.  Tethe  issued  a  commission  con- 
firming the  authority  of  any  three  of 
his  suffragans  who  should  be  willing  to 
invest  the  new  Bishop  at  the  command 
of  the  new  King. 

When  the  land  breeze  blows  at  Mal- 
aga, it  is  said  to  so  excite  the  nerves  -  as 
to  be  regarded  as  an  extenuating  cir- 
cumstance of  all  crimes  committed  dur- 
ing its  prevalence.  Yisitoxs  have  observ- 
ed that  the  land  breeze  is  a  popular  one 
with  certain  classen;  who  use  neuralgia 
as  a  plaster  to  an  aching  conscience. 

Herod  commanded  that  the  work  of 
the  Temple  should  be  given,  in  the  spe- 
cifications, on  the  basis  of  the  ell-meas- 
nre,  but  that  it  should  be  executed  on  a 
much  larger  scale.    For  this  he  gave 


the  ezoose  that  there  must  be  no  dan- 
ger of  robbing  the  sacred  building.  1 
different  interpretation  of  his  motive 
was  discovered  by  the  workmen,  who 
were  paid  on  the  ell-basis  according  to 
the  specifications  and  not  according  to 
their  work. 

Of  certain  indulgences  of  doubtful 
propriety  the  Talmud  says:  **It  is  per- 
mitted because  Israel  had  not  abstained 
therefrom,  and  it  is  better  that  they 
should  do  that  which  is  permitted  thsn 
that  which  is  forbidden.** 

Hextus  Pompeius  found  both  Octa- 
vius  and  Antony  on  his  ship  at  the 
same  time,  and  was  urged  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  making  away  with  both 
these,  his  worst  and  most  powerful  ene- 
mies, at  one  blow.  He  replied  with  dig> 
nity.  "Such  treachery  would  not  befit 
Pompeius; **  but  also  said  "Would  that 
the  Admiral  would  do  this  thing  with- 
out my  orders!** 

DsonADATION  OF  GOMSCDENOB.   JuveUSl, 

in  common  with  the  mass  of  the  Boman 
people,  felt  more  outraged  by  the  pub- 
lic singing  and  acting  of  Nero  than  they 
did  by  his  murders. 

The  tyrants  of  Bome  felt  somewhat 
of  the  common  scorn  for  those  who  take 
advantage  of  children  and  persecute 
minors.  But,  when  their  cupidity  or 
hatred  led  them,  they  would  decree  to 
the  youth  the  robe  of  manhood,  and, 
having  enrolled  the  name  among  the 
adult  population,  would  rob  or  murder 
him  at  pleasure. 

A  Telegu  proverb  calls  a  debauched 
conscience  **  a  tongue  without  nerves, 
moving  all  ways.**  The  Chinese  say 
that  it  is  "a  fleshy  but  pupilless  eye.** 

^■» 

THE  A7BES  DOOTBINS  OF  BBLATI7B 

PBOUOtmS. 

Bt  D.  H.WRXSIiBB,  D.D..  PBBSmSMT  OF 

Allbohsnt  Gollbob. 
Mb.  Atbes  is,  in  my  judgment,  quite 
wrong  in  his  estimate  of  the  propriety 
and  importance  of  employing  thai  as 
the  restrictive  and  who  and  tohick  as  the 
co-ordinating  relative  pronouns.  Eag- 
lish,  written  in  his  manner,  is  less  idi- 
omatic than  the  English  of  present  good 
use.    His  reformed  English  would  be 
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a  little  more  biblical,  but  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  present  English  is 
best  for  pnlpit  use.  The  chief  fanlt  of 
some  TinsQccessfal  preachers  is  that 
they  are  too  archaic;  it  is  better  to  speak 
to  the  people  in  their  own  tongne.  The 
examples  given  by  Mr.  A.  of  sentences 
made  ambignons  by  the  nse  of  ^eiho  and 
fi^ito^are  nearly  aU  imperfect  sentences, 
I  will  set  down  a  few  of  them,  and  sug- 
gest better  forms. 

1.  These  we  the  meeter'e  rules  who  mnst  be 
obeyed. 

3.  Theseare  fhe  rales  of  the  mMter  thftt  most 
be  obeyed. 

8.  These  ere  tne  master's  mles  which  must  be 
obeyed. 

4.  I  met  the  watchmaii  tcribo  showed  me  the  way. 
6.  *'  On  the  groosd  floor  of  the  hotel  there  are 

three  parlors  which  ars  never  used."  Does  this 
mean.  Three  of  the  parlors  on  the  ground  floor 
are  not  used,  or  does  it  mean,  The  three  parlors 
on  the  ground  floor  are  not  used  ? 

6.  "He  had  commuted  the  sentence  of  the 
Circaaeian  officers  who  had  conspired  against 
Azabi  Bey  and  his  f ellow>ministerB— a  proceed- 
ing which  [that]  naturally  incensed  the  so-called 
Egyptian  party." 

7.  '*  Agents  of  the  Turkish  Oovemment  are  try- 
ing to  dose  the  Protestant  schools  in  Asia  Minor 
yHdek  are  conducted  by  mlaslonarifls  from  the 
United  Btatea." 

Write  these  seven  sentences  as  follows 
(making  two  of  number  5),  and  the  re- 
tult  will  be  present  English. 

1.  These  are  the  master's  rules,  and 
he  must  be  obeyed. 

2.  These  rules  of  the  master  must  be 
obeyed. 

3.  The  master's  rules  must  be  obeyed. 

4.  I  met  the  watchman  arid  he  showed 
me  the  way 

5.  There  are  three  parlors  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  they  are  never  used. 

6.  Three  of  the  parlors  on  the  ground 
floor  are  never  used. 

7.  He  had  commuted  the  sentence  of 
the  Circassian  officers  convicted  of  con- 
spiring against  Arabi  Bey  and  his  fel- 
low-ministers, and  this  proceeding  nat- 
urally incensed  the  so-called  Egyptian 
party. 

8.  In  Asia  Biinor,  agents  of  the  Turk- 
ish Government  are  trying  to  close  the 
Protestant  schools  conducted  by  mis- 
sionaries from  the  Un^^d  States. 

It  will  be  observed  that  2,  3,  6  and  8 


have  no  connection  at  all,  and  that  1. 
4,  6  and  7  employ  and  as  the  connec- 
tion«  These  examples  will  show  what 
I  mean  when  I  say: 

I.  That  present  English  employs 
relative  pronouns  as  little  as  possible. 
Three  substitutes  for  relative  clauses 
appear:  (1)  The  reduction  of  the  sen* 
tence  to  one  without  any  ado,  as  in 
number  3.  Needless  and  confusing 
relative  clauses  abound  in  careless  writ- 
ings. (2)  The  use  of  axid  in  place  of 
the  ambiguous  relative.  (3)  The  flat 
construction  of  the  adjective — making 
it  follow  the  noun  without  an  inter- 
vening and  mischief-making  relative, 
as  in  7  (officers  convicted).  I  do  not 
mean  that  these  devices  are  of  modem 
invention,  only  that  we  modems  em- 
ploy them.  There  are  other  grammat- 
ical devices  of  like  character.  Mr.  Ayers 
himself  gives  one  of  them  at  the  end 
of  his  article.  (4)  "One  he  could  find 
fault  with" — postponing  the  preposi- 
tion to  the  end  of  the  clause.  It  is 
old  and  will  never  wear  out.  (6)  An- 
other device  is  that  of  boldly  dropping 
the  relative  and  leaving  subject  and 
object  cheek-by-jowl:  "The  cat  you  do 
much  dislike."  (6)  A  sixth  device  is  that 
of  chopping  up  long  sentences  into  two 
or  more  pieces.  As  I  am  not  making  a 
grammar  I  will  stop  here.  The  eflect  of 
the  use  of  these  devices  is  plainly  visi- 
ble in  the  best  English  of  our  time. 
An  expert  writer  easily  composes  with- 
out using  relative  pronouns.  I  have  re- 
cently gone  over  several  English  books, 
recently  published,  in  search  of  a  rule 
for  the  use  of  relative  pronouns.  I  have 
found  several  rules :  the  first  is.  Use 
relative  pronouns  as  little  as  possible. 
A  good  book  to  examine  for  this  rule 
is  that  of  Professor  Sayce  on  the  "Sci- 
ence of  Language."  In  some  chapters 
I  have  found  that  several  consecutive 
pages  are  constructed  without  a  single 
relative  pronoun  in  them  all.  In  a  lower 
grade  of  composition  I  should  expect  to 
find,  at  leasty  a  hundred  relatives  in  the 
same  space.  Some  writers  seldom  con- 
struct a  sentence  without  using  a  thai  a 
which^  or  a  xeho,  A  second  rule  may  be 
stated  as  follows : 
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n.  Present  English  employs  the  rel*- 
tiTe  that  only  in  idiomatic  phrases. 
There  are  a  few  formulas  with  the  rel- 
ative that  imbedded  in  them,  and  these 
formulas  are  still  employed  in  moder- 
ate measure.  One  of  them  is  aU  ^lat; 
for  example,  **  All  that  we  know.*'  Eren 
in  this  class  of  cases  other  formulas  are 
coming  into  use,  as,  for  example,  **  the 
sum  of  our  knowledge,"  '*  we  Imow  only 
that,**  "all  our  knowledge  "—the  last 
expression  being  the  best  and  most 
consistent  with  our  general  method  of 
handling  grammatical  tools.  I  refer 
here,  of  course,  to  *<best  use,**  which 
is  the  well-established  law  of  language. 
I  know  how  easy  it  would  be  to  collect 
from  good  writers  a  mass  of  examples 
to  justify  a  different  practice.  There 
is,  probably,  no  good  writer  without 
faults,  and  a  rule  for  selection  of  alter- 
natiye  locutions  has  necessarily  a  cer- 
tain flexibility.  The  tendency  to  dis- 
charge that  from  service  as  a  relative 
is  clearly  indicated  in  writers  on  gram- 
matical subjects;  and  for  this  reason  I 
have  referred  to  Professor  Sayce*s  prac- 
tice. I  believe,  however,  that  the  ten- 
dency is  observable  in  all  good  writing 
of  our  generation.  There  are  two  old 
limitations  of  the  use  of  that  relatively, 
(a)  It  cannot  be  used  after  a  preposi- 
tion. Mr.  Ayres  cannot  substitute  in 
that  for  in  vohom.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  he  specially  admires  the  privilege 
of  closing  a  clause  with  a  preposition, 
writing  that  [which]  we  live  in,  rather 
than  **  in  which  we  live."  (6)  The  rel- 
ative that  is  not  allowed  to  follow  the 
demonstrative  that,  as  in,  "He  said  he 
said  that  that  man  that  that  boy  saw 
was  not  that  man  that  that  boy  thought 
that  he  saw."  I  hope  Mr.  Ayres  does 
not  consider  such  a  sentence  as  this 
good  English;  and  yet  he  has,  in  his 
correction  of  Oobbett's  grammar,  made 
some  sentences  very  like  this  pedantic 
monstrosity. 

The  evidence  for  (&)i8completeenough 
We  all  dislike  a  succession  of  (hats; 
they  offend  the  ear,  and  they  attract  at- 
tention from  the  thought  to  the  clothes 
the  thought  has  on.  We  therefore  avoid 
using  two  tJuUa  in  immediate  succession. 


As  for  authority,  I  turn  to  Matzner's 
English  Grammar  and  And  the  follow- 
ing statements:  "The  modem  language 
takes  offence  at  the  employment  of  that 
afterthedemonstrativet^ot*'  "TVrfgivee 
place  to  uihieh  after  a  demonstrative 
that"  '*  In  the  present  position  of  the 
language  that  has  been  importantly  lim- 
ited by  who,  whom,  I  quote  from  the 
English  translation  of  MieUner's  great 
work,  London,  1874,  voL  IIL,  pages 
61(M»17.  The  translator's  English,  if  I 
may  use  a  French  idiom,  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired  in  matters  of  ease 
and  perspicuity.  But  it  is  intelligible 
to  a  grammarian. 

The  suggestions  of  Mr.  Ayres  are  ex- 
actly in  the  wrong  direction,  in  my 
opinion.  He  proposes  to  go  back  to 
the  over-much  thcUing  of  a  former  gen- 
eration. English  written  in  his  fash- 
ion would  be  more  biblical  than  the 
English  of  our  day.  solely  through  abun- 
dant use  of  relative  pronouns;  for  he 
does  not  claim  that  the  Bible  of  1611 
observes  his  rule.  Indeed,  a  reformer 
of  grammar  could  hardly  condemn  any- 
thing in  more  forcible  terms  than  these. 
They  [the  revisers  of  1611]  used  that^ 
together  with  the  other  relatives,  in  a 
hap-hazard  sort  of  way,  that  greatly 
mars  their  diction.  But  their  imit- 
able  biblicalness  is  that "  they  used  that 
much  more  than  it  is  generally  used 
nowadays."  It  is  a  strong  notion  that 
the  abundance  of  thaia  is  a  merit  even 
though  the  relative  that  be  deprived  of 
some  of  its  rights  and  hap-hazard  regios. 
As  for  idiomatic  merit,  I  must  believe 
that  the  current  idiom  of  best  use 
should  be  followed.  I  have  pointed  out 
how  the  ambiguity  of  some  sentences 
given  by  Mr.  Ayres  may  be  removed  by 
following  present  practice.  Other  sen- 
tences given  by  him  have  no  ambig- 
uity. For  example:  "An  ambitious  man 
whom  you  can  serve  will  often  aid  you 
to  rise";  "the  rich  despise  those  who 
flatter  too  much."  It  is  easy  to  force 
an  ambiguity  into  the  average  good 
sentence  in  any  modem  tongue.  JSZZip- 
sis  is  a  large  factor  in  good  writing; 
sentences  are  compelled  to  do  each 
other's  work.     The  real  meaning  of 
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any  proposition  in  a  paragraph  must 
be  collected  from  the  context.  It  is  a 
pedantic  oconpation,  sterile  and  nn- 
practical,  to  set  single  sentences  in  the 
pillory  because  they  do  not  completely 
and  exhanstiyely  quantify  their  subjects 
or  predicates.  If  a  critic  wishes  to  prove 
an  author  ambiguous  in  his  statements, 
let  such  critic  quote  the  whole  of  the 
accused  statements. 

One  of  Goldsmith's  fine  lines  seems 
to  have  created  an  unnecessary  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Ayres.  The  doubt 
annoyed  him  when  he  revised  Gobbett's 
excellent  English,  and  it  seems  to  be 
still  weighing  upon  his  mind.  When 
Goldsmith  wrote,  *'  And  fools  who  came 
to  scoff  remained  to  pray/'  he  probably 
did  not  dream  that  an  anxious  soul  in 
another  generation  would  carefully  in- 
quire whether  oA  the  fools  who  came  to 
scoff  remained  to  pray,  or  only  motm  of 


them.  I  am  afraid  that  Goldsmith  real- 
ly did  not  know  about  this;  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  doubt  will  never 
seriously  lessen  any  man's  chance  of 
salvation.  I  hope  Mr.  Ayres  will  stop 
fretting  about  it. 

In  building  my  own  sentences  in  this 
essay  I  have  not  used  the  relatives 
that,  who,  which,  tohosf,  tohom,  1  have  no 
special  admiration  for  my  own  sen- 
tences; but  if  this  paper  is  intelligible 
it  will  prove  to  my  readers  that  English 
can  be  written  without  relative  pro- 
nouns. I  do  not  advise  that  it  be  so 
written,  only  that  relatives  be  sparing- 
ly employed,  that  being  used  only  in 
idiomatic  formulas.  If  I  have  expressed 
myself  clearly,  my  success  will  prove,  I 
think,  that  the  tendency  in  present  Eng- 
lish is  towards  the  disuse  of  the  pronom- 
inal connectives  commonly  called  rel- 
atives. 


FBEACHSBS  SZCEANOXNa  VIEWS. 

Thai  writer  $ervet  hit  reader  beet,  twt  lekoffivei,  hutvdkomggeiti,  Iks  mott  ikought-^TaouxB, 


Plagiarism. 

Thebs  has  been  a  good  deal  said  and 
written  on  this  subject,  and  there  is  oc- 
casion for  further  remarks  upon  it.  I 
was  lately  informed,  upon  reliable  au- 
thority, of  two  instances  of  plagiarism, 
under  the  following  circumstances: 
During  the  year  1883,  the  First  Oongre- 
gational  Church,  of  Oswego,  N.  T.,  was 
without  a  pastor.  Several  candidates 
were  beard,  two  of  whom  preached  the 
same  sermon !  It  was  evident  to  those 
possessing  good  memories,  that  there 
was  no  mistake  as  to  the  fact  that  both 
of  the  candidates  used  a  sermon  which 
was  not  their  own.  So  far  as  it  ap- 
pears, neither  of  them  was  ever  aware 
of  the  striking  coincidence.  Evidently 
both  of  them  sought  to  produce  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  able  preachers, 
and  would  meet  the  demands  of  a  pul- 
pit, the  pastor  of  which  would  receive 
$2,000  salary.  They  did  more  than 
iheir  *'  level  best"  to  secure  the  coveted 
position.  Both  of  them,  however,  failed 
to  win  the  prize.  Now,  it  is  very  as- 
tonishing  to  me,  that  any  man  will  run 
the  risk  of  being  detected  in  the  busi- 
ness of   using  other   men's  sermons, 


while  appearing  as  a  candidate  for  a  va- 
cant pulpit.  No  one  can  plagiarize  to 
any  great  extent,  even  while  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  pastor,  without  detection. 
He  thereby  hazards  his  reputation  as  a 
thinker  and  an  honest  man,  to  a  very 
dangerous  degree;  for  he  is  likely  to 
have  hearers,  in  his  own  church  and 
congregation,  who  will,  sooner  or  later, 
discover  the  deception  that  he  practises. 
But  the  danger  is  increased  the  moment 
a  man  appears  as  a  candidate  for  a  va- 
cant pastorate ;  for,  according  to  the 
modem  style  of  securing  pastors,  sev- 
eral candidates  are  generally  heard  be- 
fore a  selection  is  made,  and,  as  in  the 
cose  referred  to,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  some  other  candidate  may  have  the 
same  sermon.  In  such  an  event  two 
men  are  detected  as  plagiarists.  It 
would  not  be  thought  at  all  strange  if 
such  a  thing  were  to  occur  in  England, 
where  sermons  are  bought  as  common- 
ly as  men  buy  books;  but  it  is  hoped 
that  the  day  may  be  far  distant  when 
we  shall  think  as  little  of  our  own 
brains  as  do  our  British  cousins.  If 
we  *' borrow"  a  sermon,  let  us  do  as 
Bev.  £.  Dean,  of  Auburn,  N.  T.,  once 
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did,  when  he  was  abont  to  preach.  Said 
he,  ''Brethren,  I  am  going  to  preach 
one  of  Elder  Leonard's  sermons."  Aft- 
erwards some  told  him  to  give  them 
more  of  Mr.  Leonard's  sermons ! 

C.  H.  WSTHXBBX. 


"ATak  that  li  Toll" 

In  the  April  Bsyncw  (p.  356)  we  pub- 
lished a  criticism  by  Bev.  C.  W.  Wilder 
on  our  rendering  of  f%.  xo:  9,  in  the 
Jan.  number.  Mr.  Wilder  complains 
that,  in  our  abbreviation  of  the  intro- 
ductory part  of  his  paper,  we  did  him 

injustice,  and  writes: 

**  Thai  your  readera  m%j  know  joit  wh*t  I  did 
attempt,  do  me  the  Jnatioe  to  a«k  them  to  atrlke 
out  of  thearticle  m  published,  all  of  the  lint 
paragraph  after '  forgotten.'  and  in  place  of  the 
flrtt  sentence  of  the  second  paragr^h,  substi- 
tate  the  following:  Is  this  the  thought  that  was 
in  the  mind  of  the  translators  when  they  so 
rendered  itT    I  think  not,"  etc. 

'  •  Wat  Medfotd,  Mau,"        ••  0.  W.  Wjlokb. 

This  criticism,  or  suggestion,  by  Mr. 
Wilder  has  the  merit  of  novelty.  It 
has  called  forth  quite  a  number  of  res- 
ponses, all  of  which  confirm  our  view 
of  the  text.  We  have  space  for  only 
two  of  these  responses  : 

Tmuos  -Touy**  "Talk,** 
*'Mr.  Wilder  would  have  the  '  tale  '  of  year* 
(Ps.  xc:  9)  like  the '  tale '  of  bricks  (Bx.  Tiii:  8, 18); 
not  a 'thought'  'sigh.'  'breath,'  'whisper/ or 
'  story/  but  a  '  numberinc^'  or  *  counting.'  Is 
thislikelyf  Had  the  Psalmist  written  in  ^i^pfitA, 
it  wugM  well  be:  fbr  Webster, Worcester.  Hooker 
and  3Iilton  are  all  agreed  that  the  English  word 
'tale'  TOMj  mean  'count'  or  'number/  But 
when  we  turn  to  the  Hebrew  and  to  the  Websters 
and  Woroeeters  of  the  Hebrew— Oesenius.  Tonng 
e<  cO-is  Ma  the '  tale  that  is  told  r 

"  Had  Moses,  who  before  wrote  of  the '  tale  of 
bricks,*  had  this  'tale'  of  ctmnting  in  mind, 

would  he  not  have  used  the   'token'  (n^^) 

(Ex.  v:  18)  or  the  •  math  koneth '  (n^aflD^  ^^ 

V     :  - 
T.  S,   or   perhaps   the  'mispar'   (ntDDD^  ^^ 

1  Chion.  ix:  38— all  which  'tell*  that  kind  of  a 
'  tale.'  But  could  he,  in  any  case,  have  used  the 
'hegeh'(,«|j«|},  ▼.  9T     Does    not    that   word 

V  V 

tell  another  'talef  Does  it  not  in  root  and 
branch  mean  'murmuring.'  *  muttering"  moan- 
ing.'and  '  meditating  Y  Does  it  anywhere  mean, 
'  numbering '  or '  counting  V 

"Whether,  then,  we  take  it  as  a  'tale 'of  the 
siomA  or  of  the  mtnd,  how  strongly  it  expresses 
the  thortnea  of  life  I  How  striking  the  meaning 
if  *  thought '  la  preferred  I  Thought  outruns  the 
tongue  as  the  sun  the  snaiL    Then,  is  there  not 


progress T    A  thoosand  yean 'asyestehlay:' 'a. 

night  watdi/    Tbe sons  of  men  as 'asleep.' *aa 

grass.'    Their  days  'pass  away;' .their  years — 

'a  thought'    (SeeOonant) 

"I^rhapt  Kimg  Jame^  translators  may  have 

had  that' tale  of  bricks'  in  mind:  but  'dead 

men  tell  no  tales.*    ButhadMoeesT    Idoubtit 

"  Samuxl  araoKo. 
"  ChmrdnOU,  At." 


•«' 


'Tour  correspondent  suggests  a  newrender- 
ing  fbr  the  word  'tale '  in  Pa.  xc:  9:  *  We  spend 
our  years  as  a  taU  that  is  told.'  Allow  me  to 
reply,  that  had  he  looked  in  Young's  Analytloal 
Goncordanoe,  under  the  word,  he  would  hare 
diecorered  that  such  a  rendering  is  clearly  in- 
admissible. The  word  in  PB.X0:  9  is  the  Hebrew 
htq^  which,  according  to  Bobinson's  Oesenius 
Lex.  is  correctly  rendered '  tale,'  or.  as  in  the 
margin,  'a  thought';  while  the  word  rendered 
'tale '  in  Ex.  viii:  8, 18,  is  another  word  entirely » 
maih  hmeth,  which  does  mean  a  reckoning  by 
count  My  curiosity  was  a  little  aroused,  and  Z 
compared  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  with  the 
Hebrew,  and  found  that  another  figure  was  em- 
ployed: 'Our  yean  pass  away  like  those  of  ik 
9pider*  which  preserres  the  same  idea  of  brevity. 
"XoM,  iO."  •«  J.  HowAmD  Bxouoa. 


Spring  Sermoni  an  tlit  Sahbath  to  EmI 
off  Snmxner  DaMoration  of  it 

What  could  be  better  for  an  Easter 
theme  than  this  :  ••  The  Christian  Sab- 
bath as  a  world-wide  proof  of  Christ's 
Besnrreotion,  and  the  Besnrrection  a» 
a  goide  to  the  mode  and  spirit  of  Sab- 
bath Observance?*'  What  could  be 
more  timely  than  to  prevent  some  of 
the  Sabbath  desecration  in  Hay  and 
the  Summer — and  this  Summer  prom- 
ises to  out-Herod  all  previous  ones  in  its 
assaults  on  the  Sacred  Day — by  devot- 
ing a  part  of  each  week  in  April  to  the 
subject,  having  it  considered  in  pulpit, 
prayer-meeting  and  Sabbath-school, 
in  its  manifold  phases  ?— .A  .^Tet^  ToHc 
Pastor. 


Tho  Scrap  OaUnot. 

Two  shelves  in  my  work-table  book- 
case, 4  1-2  inches  apart,  filled  with 
manilla  envelopes,  3-4x4x10  inches  in. 
size.  These  envelopes  have  one  end 
painted  with  varnish  mixed  with 
umber  and  when  dry  varnished.  They 
are  indexed  with  large  and  small  **caps."^ 
The  first  envelope  of  a  letter  having  the 
larger  **cap,"  and  all  the  small  ''caps,**^ 
A  B 

^  ^''    AB,  AO-D,  BA,  BX-I,    BL-O. 


Sub-in- 
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dexingis  done  by  using  No.  6enTelopeB 
open  at  the  end.  A  small  pasteboard 
point  glued  to  the  bottom  of  the  en- 
Telopes,  extending  1-4  of  an  inch,  helps 
in  moTing  the  envelopes.  Fold  the 
scraps  a  little  shorter  than  the  en- 
Tolopes.  I  like  this  arrangement  better 
than  any  I  have  seen.  Have  tried  it  six 
years.  It  will  hold  programmes,  pamph- 
lets, tracts,  letters,  odds  and  ends,  not 
too  bulky,  one  wishes  to  have  conve- 
niently near.  With  the  aid  of  small 
«ards  (1 1-4x3)  it  makes  a  splendid  In- 
dex Berum.  I  can  make  better  envel- 
opes than  I  can  buy,  and  at  one-fifth 


the  cost.  One  quire  heaviest  manilla 
paper,  85  cents;  mucilage,  6  cents;  and 
a  wooden  block  for  a  form  (size  of  an 
envelope),  10  cents,  will  make  over  a 
hundred.  Noflaps  are  needed.  I  make 
them  as  I  need  them  and  as  I  rest.  I 
have  seven  feet—over  100— of  these  en- 
velopes, and  $40  would  not  buy  the  vol- 
umes published,  the  printed  matter  of 
which  my  "scraps"  will  duplicate, 
since  I  began  collecting.  Talmage, 
Spurgeon,  Gibson,  Lorrimer,  Swing, 
and  others  have  contributed,  gratis, 
whole  volumes.  The  envelopes  look 
like  small  books.  W. 


^♦^ 


EDITORIAL    SECTION. 

SEBHOKIO  OBITIOISM. 

A  rnktitter  ouf^  to  calaiUaU  kU  $ermon  <u  <m  mttrologer  doe*  ki»  almaMac,  to  flte  wuriditm  qf  the  place 
<mdpeopie  cohere  he  ftvet.— Palmxb. 


ICaimeni  in  the  Pnlpii 

*  *  Whxbk's  your  spittoon  ?*  said  a  min- 
ister who  sat  beside  me  in  my  pulpit. 
The  congregation  were  singing  the  last 
Terse  of  a  hymn  after  which  he  was  to 
lead  them  in  prayer.  There  were  a 
l^ood  deal  of  haste  and  some  anxiety  in 
the  question,  to  which  I  slowly  replied 
"We  have  none."  "What  do  you  do 
with  your  saliva?"  said  he,  with  his 
mouth  fulL  "We  swallow  it,"  was  the 
ourt  answer.  "I can't — rm  chewing." 
•<  Then  you  had  better  use  your  hand- 
kerchief," saidL  He  had  too  much 
-decency  to  spit  on  the  carpet  in  full 
Tiew  of  the  assembly,  and  so  he  care- 
fully folded  up  the  contents  of  his 
mouth  in  a  white  cambric  and  putting 
it  into  his  pocket  rose  to  continue  the 
worship  of  God. 

Now,  whether  it  is  right  for  a  man  to 
ohew  tobacco  anywhere,  is  a  question 
we  will  not  discuss;  but  we  are  decided- 
ly of  the  opinion  that  a  minister  has 
no  more  right  to  chew  the  weed  in  the 
pulpit  than  he  has  to  eat  apples  in  the 
«ame  place.  "  What,  have  ye  not  houses 
toeatinr 

A  minister,  widely  known  in  the 
•church,  who  hates  tobacco  as  he  hates 
'dn,  sat  beside  me  at  an  installation  ser- 


vice, in  which  he  was  to  preach  the 
sermon;  and  while  another  brother  was 
reading  the  Scriptures,  he  was  busily 
employed  cleaning  his  nails  with  a  pock- 
et-knife, lifting  up  his  eyes  with  a  de- 
vout expression  every  time  he  threw 
away  the  scraping  from  him.  His  nails, 
which  were  very  long  and  seemed  to  be 
carefully  cultivated,  certainly  needed 
cleaning,  but  we  are  decidedly  of  opin- 
ion that  the  pulpit  is  not  the  place  for 
such  an  operation.  Long  nails  are 
never  the  mark  of  a  gentleman;  but  if 
a  minister  will  wear  this  vulgar  deco- 
ration, let  him  attend  to  them  before 
he  enters  the  house  of  God.  An  old 
college  professor,  who  was  a  model  of 
propriety,  used  to  say  to  my  class, 
whenever  he  saw  any  of  us  attending 
to  his  personal  appearance,  "  Young 
gentlemen,  you  are  requested  to  make 
your  toilet  in  yowr  own  room."  There 
ought  to  be  connected  with  every  pul- 
pit, especially  in  the  country  where  the 
minister  must  ride  or  walk  some  dis- 
tance to  his  appointments,  a  retiring 
room,  where  he  may  leave  his  hat  and 
coat  and  overshoes,  wash  his  hands  and 
brush  his  hair  and,  if  need  be,  twist  the 
ends  of  his  moustache.  The  pulpit,  in 
the  presence  of  the  congregation,  is  not 
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the  place  in  whioh  the  preacher  ghoald 
either  dress  or  undress  himself.  If 
there  is  no  retiring  room  he  had  better 
leave  his  hat  and  overcont  at  the  foot  of 
the  pnlpit  steps.  It  would  inyolve  no 
concession  to  ritualism  or  even  to  epis- 
copncy  if  eyery  minister  of  erer j  de- 
nomination were  required  to  wear  a 
pulpit  robe;  and  the  plainest  congrega- 
tion would  soon  recognize  it  as  a  mark 
of  decency  and  propriety.  It  would 
prevent  all  attention  to  the  preacher's 
dress  on  the  part  of  the  congregation, 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  display  of  gold 
chains  and  cutaway  coats,  with  which 
some  young  men  show  their  indepen- 
dence, and  at  the  same  time  infuse  the 
influence  of  their  ministrations.  If  any 
one  thinks  these  are  trifling  matters,  not 
worthy  of  attention,  he  only  shows  his 
ignorance  of  human  nature,  and  his 
failure  to  appreciate  Shukspeare's  ob- 
servation that  "the  apparel  oft  be- 
speaks the  man.*' 

Aside  from  the  question  of  dress, 
the  whole  subject  of  pulpit  manners 
denerves  the  attention  especially  of 
young  ministers.  Ck>arseness  and  vul- 
garity in  speech  or  behaviour  always 
injure  a  minister's  influence.  No  mat- 
ter what  may  be  the  general  character 
of  the  congregation,  he  should  always 
be  a  gtniixxnaK,  and  the  people  should 
recognize  him  as  a  gentleman.  There  is 
a  subtle  relation  between  manners  and 
morals,  and  the  minister  ought  to  be  an 
ensample  to  the  flock  in  both.  The 
common  notion  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  demands  and 
needs  of  a  plain  congregation  and  those 
of  a  refined  people  in  regard  to  the  cul- 
ture and  deportment  of  a  pastor,  is  a 
profound  mistake.  The  most  illiterate 
people  know  when  a  minister  talks 
slang  and  bad  grammar  and  acts  like  a 
boor  in  the  pulpit,  and  they  are  neither 
flattered  nor  edifled  by  it  Foppery  is 
disgusting  anywhere.  A  minister  whose 
object  is  to  shx)\D  his  refinement  in  dress, 
speech,  or  behaviour,  always  makes  him- 
self ridiculous,  and  his  reward  is  the 
contempt  of  all  sensible  people,  whe- 
ther he  ministers  to  the  rude  or  the 
refined,  in  a  great  city  or  in  the  back- 


woods. But  the  way  to  avoid  a  vice  is 
not  to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
The  cure  for  foppery  in  the  pulpit  i* 
not  slovenliness,  nor  frivc^ty,  nor  rude- 
ness. If  ministers  were  more  careful  of 
their  manners  in  the  sacred  desk  there 
would  be  more  decency  and  order  in 
the  pews,  and  the  proverb  **  like  people 
like  priest"  would  be  verified  in  the 
cheerful  solemnity  and  devout  attention 
of  all  our  worshiping  assemblies.  It 
will  do  every  minister  good  frequently 
to  read  over,  in  the  Second  Book  of  the 
Task,  Cowper's  graphic  description  of 
the  clerical  coxcomb,  and  of  the  story- 
teller and  jester  in  the  pulpit,  as  be 
contrasts  these  performers  with  the 
good  preacher,  who  is 

"Slxnple,  grave,  tinoexe : 
In  doctrine  nnoomipt ;  in  language  plain. 
And  plain  In  manner :  decent,  solemn,  chaste. 
And  natural  in  gostnre ;  mnch  impressed 
Himself  as  conscions  of  his  awfnl  charge. 
And  anzloos  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds 
Hay  feel  it  too ;  affectionate  in  look. 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes— 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  goilty  men." 

Hbhbt  J.  Van  Dtks. 
Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Graded  Freaohteg. 

Prof.  B.  D.  Hitchcock's  remark  in  a 
recent  address  that  '*  the  sort  of  preach- 
ing that  suits  the  farmers  of  PennsyU 
vania  will  not  do  for  the  street  Arabs  of 
New  York."  is  undoubtedly  correct. 
Preachers  must  adapt  their  style  to 
meet  the  habits  of  thought  among  their 
auditors.  As  the  Doctor  puts  it  the 
statement  is  beyond  criticism.  The 
Pennsylvania  fJEtrmers,  especially  the 
Presbyterians,  whose  catechism  and 
creed  have  been  the  pabulum  for  gen- 
erations, or  the  Moravians,  whose  per- 
sonal heart-searching  enters  into  the 
earliest  education  of  the  child,  would 
not  be  edified  with  preaching  whioh 
was  limited  to  the  **  principles  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,"  but  would  demand 
that  their  spiritual  teacher  lead  them 
on  toward  perfection.  (Heb.  vi:  1.)  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  **  casting 
pearls  before  swine"  to  offer  street 
Arabs  anything  beyond  the  plainest 
appeals  to  conscience  for  the  first  du- 
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ties,  and  the  simplest  story  of  the  Di- 
▼ine  love  for  their  incipient  faith.  Be- 
sides, there  are  thoughts  that  are  oom- 
monpUioe  to  the  well-read  farmer  that 
oonld  not  be  expressed  in  the  limited 
Tocabalary  of  ignorant  denizens  of  the 
slums.  lUustrations  from  nature,  which 
would  be  grand  and  confirmatory  to  the 
one,  would  be  utterly  unintelligible  to 
the  other. 

We  are,  therefore,  surprised  to  find 
Prof.  Hitchcock's  statement  criticized 
on  the  ground  that  as  the  one  Gospel  is 
suitable  for  all,  one  simple  method  will 
prove  of  equal  universal  acceptance. 

Still  there  is  a  practical  suggestion  in 
the  fault-finding.     We,  perhaps,  over- 
estimate the  intelligence  of  onr  edu- 
cated   congregations,    and    under-esti- 
mate  the  appreciation  of  the  deeper 
spiritual  truths  among  the  lower  masses. 
The  roots  of  conscience  are  deep  in  the 
worst  people,  the  knowledge  of  sin  and 
want  is  vivid  and  keen;  so  that  they 
oftentimes  feel  even  more  than  the  cul- 
tivated can  understand  of  the  meaning 
of  Law  and  Grace.    A  sermon,  however 
simple  in  style,  which    grapples   the 
moral  nature  of  the  lowest,  will  be  in- 
tensely interesting  and  impressive  to 
the  highest;  for,  after  all,  we  do  not 
differ  so  much  in  intelligence  and  cul- 
ture as  we  are  alike  as  members  of  a 
sin -ruined  race.     We  have  recently  lis*- 
tened  to  a  series  of  addresses  given  by 
an  evangelist.      One  given  to  a  crowd 
of  mission  children  was  very  impress- 
ive; those  following  to  Ohristian  people 
in  a  neighboring  church  were  heavy 
and  comparatively  fruitless.     At   the 
suggestion  of  a  pastor,  the  evangelist 
brought  his  mis^n  style  into  the  aristo- 
cratic  pulpit  with  tremendous  effect. 
The  Gospel,  illustrated  from  common 
life,  and  pressed  home  with  unpremed- 
itated earnestness,  swayed  hearts  be- 
neath silk  and  broadcloth,  as   it  did 
those  beneath  buttonless  jackets. 

A  college  president,  inviting  a  young 
city  clergyman  to  preach  in  the  college 
chapel,  requested  him  to  repeat  a 
"talk"  he  had  heard  him  give  to  a 
group  gathered  in  a  school-house 
among  the  mountains,  where  they  had 


met  during  the  summer  vacation.  The 
president  was  wise,  and  knew  that  lit- 
erary style  and  philosophic  measures 
were  not  the  best,  the  most  practical, 
even  for  the  young  philosophers  and 
literators  of  the  college. 

Christ's  method  was  the  best.  It  was 
all  simple  enough  for  the  common  peo- 
ple, yet  profound  enough  for  Rabbi 
and  Stoic.  But  he  is  a  master  of  the 
preacher's  art  who  can  be  simple  in  his 
greatness  of  learning,  and  great- 
thoughted  in  his  simplicity  of  utter- 
ance. 


HuBcalftr  Christianity. 

This  term  has  come  of  late  into  quite 
common  use,  and  yet  its  precise  mean- 
ing is  not  defined  or  well  understood. 
As  the  Magnus  Apollo  of  that  school  in 
the  Church  to  which  the  phrase  is  so 
frequently  applied,  the  late  Charles 
Kingsley  declared  it  had  only  two  pos- 
sible meanings,  one  of  which  was  use- 
less and  irreverent,  and  the  other  un- 
true and  immoral.  The  religion  of  the 
early  Christians  was  passive  and  femi- 
nine. The  Monastic  system  was  at  once 
a  proof  and  an  aggravation  of  this. 
Alongside  with  feminine  virtues  they 
practised  feminine  vices. 

Against  this  utter  abnegation  of  man- 
hood the  first  reaction  was  medisBval 
chivalry.  Afterwards  came  the  Befor- 
mation,  which  asserted  the  rights  of 
manhood,  the  sanctity  of  wedded  life, 
and  by  increased  study  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  attaches  a  higher  value 
than  the  New,  to  the  material  virtues, 
made  it  impossible  to  re-establish  mon- 
asticism  in  England. 

As  to  the  second  meaning  of  the  term, 
some  regarded  the  possession  of  a  high 
physical  organization,  as  absolving  a 
man  from  the  practice  of  moral  virtues. 
As  the  doctrine  of  every  red  Indian  and 
of  every  savage  tyrant,  it  was  not  new, 
but  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  a  Christian 
gentleman. 

Prominent  historical  illustrations  may 
be  found  in  Bev.  George  Walker,  who 
by  his  spirit  sustained  the  famishing 
garrison  of  Derry,  and  fought  under 
William  IIL  at  the  Boyne.   In  heart  and 
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AcUon,  Pope  Jalins  van  a  thorough 
floldier.  who  oonyerted  his  tiara  into  a 
helmet,  and  his  crosier  into  a  sword. 
Daring  onr  Civil  War,  Bishop  Polk 
and  others  of  the  clergj,  doffed  the  cas- 
sock and  donned  the  tonic ;  doubtless 
in  the  belief  that  thos  they  proved 
themseWes  snocessors  of  the  Apostle, 
who  drew  a  sword  and  cat  off  the  ear  of 
ICalohos.  A  Rbat«b. 

Brooklyn,^.  T. 

Tddudctl  Ptflwoiicioi 

thonld  be  made  yery  sparingly  In  the 
polpit,  and  only  by  those  who  are  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  subjects  in- 
Tolyed.  BcT.  Br. has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  very  learned  outside  the 
line  of  his  own  profession.  He  recently 
made  reference  to  certain  physiological 
laws  which  suggested  to  him  a  line  of 


exceedingly  practical  spiritual  analo- 
gies. The  application  was  very  skil- 
fully and  impressively  wrought  out^ 
The  display  of  his  knowledge  cost  him, 
however,  one  listener.  A  young  medical 
student  had  been  very  regular  in  atten- 
dance, and  had  become  greatly  impres- 
sed with  the  Bev.  Doctor's  ordinary 
preaching.  He  was  at  the  time  in  the 
crisis  of  the  debate  between  his  own 
unbelief  and  the  evidences  of  the  fiuth. 
Ck)ming  from  the  church  that  morning 
he  remarked,  "I  had  come  to  regard 

Dr. as  about  infallible  in  statement 

and  argument;  but  this  time  he  has 
spoiled  it  all.  My  oracle  is  gone.  He 
Imows  nothing  about  the  laws  of  the 
human  body  to  which  he  referred  so 
glibly;  and  I  suspect  that  he  knows  as 
little  about  the  laws  of  the  souL"  The 
young  man  has  not  heard  him  since. 


^■» 


EDITS  AT  THB  ICSANIKS  OF  TEZT3. 

nUJUUnginloMwUk  owroimwWsfcCTiideat  thai  maim /ools  «md  6«(pygrt^itoy  wawHwd— E.  YooBO. 

*'Impatteiice,  ftet  howe'er  the  tomj, 
Oumot  tpaed  the  tardy  goer: 

Doabt  and  fear,  that  oanae  delay, 
Oannot  make  the  awift  one  alower. 

And  no  apell  repentance  knowi, 

Oan  wake  the  atill  one  from  repoae.** 

Shkep-unos. 
John  zxi:  15-17.  A  liberal  transla- 
tion of  the  three  commands  our  Lord 
gave  to  Peter,  respecting  the  care  of  the 
Church  would  be:  1.  Feed  my  UUl€ 
lambs.  2.  Shepherd  the  sheep,  3.  Feed 
my  sheepMngs,  a  word  not  found,  per- 
haps in  English  lexicons,  but  indicat- 
ing animals  too  large  to  be  regarded  as 
lambs,  and  not  yet  mature  enough  to 
be  classed  among  the  old  sheep;  full- 
grown,  but  not  fiilly  versed  in  even 
sheep-wisdom.  In  applying  this  lan- 
guage practically  a  clergyman  divided 
his  people  into  ckUdren,  aduUs,  and  mea- 
Ungs,  an  inelegant,  but  expressive, 
word  for  young  people  who  wear  long 
coats  and  long  dresses,  but  who  are  still 
untrained  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  ig- 
norant of  Scripture,  and  strangers  to 
the  meaning  of  their  own  impulses.  It 
would  seem  as  if  our  Lord  recognised 


Ohriftiaa  Onltore. 

"QoDumns  With  CoimninaEiiT.'' 

^hi  not  thyself  beoause  of  evU  doers,  etc* — 

Ps.  xxxvii:!. 

L  The  irreparable  past. 

n.  The  inexorable  present. 

IIL  The  inevitable  future. 

"Troat  noyWyre,  howe'er  pleasant. 
Let  the  dead  patt  bniy  iti  dead; 
Act  act  In  the  living  jnvioU, 
The  heart  within,  and  Ood  o'ertiead." 

Bev.    John    Brown,   Haddington,    a 
liousehold  name  in  Scotland,  said:  "No 
^oubt  I  have  met  with  trials  as  well  as 
others,  yet  so  kind  has  God  been  to  me 
that  I  think  if  He  were  to  give  me  as 
many  years  to  come  as  I  have  already 
lived  in  this  world,  I  should  not  desire 
one  single    circumstance   in  my  lot 
«chaDged,  except  that  I  wish  I  bad  less 
sin.    It  might  be  written  on  my  coffin, 
'Here  lies  one  of  the  wards  of  Provi- 
dence,  who  early  wanted  both  father 
and  mother,  yet  never  missed  them.'  *' 

^Three-fold  the  stride  of  Time  from  flrrt  to  last, 
Arrow  swift  tibe  Present  sweepeth. 
Loitering  slow  the  Fntore  creepeth. 
And  motionless  forever  stands  the  Past." 
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tbis  three-fold  diylsion  of  every  pastor's 
flock.  Perhaps  we  would  be  striotly 
Soriptaral  if  we  pnt  between  the  Son- 
day-school  and  what  we  call  ohnrch,  a 
** Yonng  People's  Department;"  a  de- 
partment for  special  training  in  **  lay- 
man's theology,"  in  methods  of  church 
work,  in  precepts  for  practical  Chris- 
tian conduct  in  business  and  society. 
As  yet,  neither  our  Bible  Classes,  fol- 
lowing the  regular  Sabbath-school  les- 
sons, nor  our  Toung  People's  Prayer 
Meetings,  fill  this  ideal.  Here  is  defin- 
ite work  which  oomes  under,  not  merely 
the  general  superintendence,  but  the 
immediate  labor  of  the  pastor.  It  would 
be  well  if,  as  the  morning  service  is 
given  to  the  promiscuous  audience— the 
sheep— and  the  afternoon  to  the  lamb- 
kins in  the  school,  every  Sabbath 
evening  should  be  devoted  to  the  young 
adults. 

What  a  field  is  here  for  the  preacher! 
and  what  material  he  has  for  it!  Never 
before  was  there  such  a  massing  at  the 
preacher's  hand  of  the  splendid  results 
of  Biblical  scholarship.  The  Orient  is 
'pouring  the  light  of  Scripture  confirm- 
ation through  geographical  and  archse- 
ologioal  researches.  Every  minister 
realizes  this.  The  young  men  in  our 
Seminaries  are  being  wonderfully 
equipped  for  their  work.  Why  should 
not  the  young  layman  feel  something 
of  this  inspiriting  influence?  Why 
should  not  the  young  women  be  trained 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  this  sort  of 
study?  We  believe  that  every  minis- 
ter with  ordinary  ability  could  quad- 
ruple his  influence  by  the  organization 
of  classes  for  such  instruction.  It  is 
at  just  this  line  we  can  erect  the  strong- 
est defenses  of  the  faith  for  the  next 
generation. 

Beyival  Senriee. 

BSLAT  OF  CONVEBSION. 

To-Sag  if  ye  wiU  hear  tUa  voice  harden  not 
your  hearts. — Ps.  xcv  :  7. 
**Ifye  wiU  hear"  the  warning  voice  of 
facts  you  will  not,  dare  not  put  off  the 
day  of  repentance  I  They  give  terrible 
emphasis  to  the  monitions  of  God's 
Word  and  Spirit.     Nowhere  have  we 


seen  the  evils  of  delay  so  strongly  and 
alarmingly  set  forth,  in  the  light  of 
faith,  as  in  a  sermon  by  the  late  Dr. 
Spencer. 

"  An  aocnrate  ex«mination  into  the  periods  of 
life  of  tboM  who  give  evidence  of  converaion 
when  they  first  tume<l  to  Christ  famishes  an 
am&zing  demonstration  of  the  folly  and  danger 
of  delay.  The  probability  of  conversion  dimin- 
ishes rapidly  as  the  years  roll  on.  Hake  up  a 
congregation  of  1,000  Christians.  Divide  them 
into  five  classes,  according  to  the  agus  at  which 
they  became  Chriftians.    Place  in  the 

1st  class  those  converted  under  90  years  of 
age; 

2d  class  those  converted  between  90  and  80; 

8d  class  those  converted  between  30  and  40; 

4th  class  those  converted  between  40  and  50: 

6th  class  those  converted  between  60  and  60; 

Then  count  each  of  the  five  rlassfis  separately. 
Of  the  1.000  Christians  there  were  hopefully 
converted  under  30  years.  548;  between  DO  and 
80  years.  337;  between  30  and  40  years.  86;  be- 
tween 40  and  60  years,  16;  betvreen  60  and  60 
years.  80. 

But  yen  ask  "Why  stop  at  60?'*  Ah.  well 
then  I  if  you  will  have  a  6th  class,  hare  it  is:  be- 
tween 60  and  70  years,  1.  Just  one  out  of  1,000 
Christians  converted  over  60  years  1 1  What  a 
lesson  on  delay  I    What  an  awful  lesson  I 

I  once  made  an  examination  of  this  sort  in 
respect  to  363  hopeful  converts  which  came  tm 
der  my  own  observation.  Of  this  number  there 
were  converted  under  30.  138;  between  30  and  30, 
85;  between  30  and  40. 33;  between  40  and  50, 
4;  between  60  and  60.  3;  between  60  and  70. 1. 
Beyond  70.  not  one  I  What  a  lesson  on  the  de- 
lay of  conversion  I    What  an  awful  lesson." 


Four  Great  Things, 

(Bt  B.  8.  MacAbthub.  D.  D.) 
L  A  Gbrat  Prxachsb.  Judges  ii:  1-6.  He  is 
here  called  **  an  angel  of  the  Lord."  He  is  also 
said  to  *'  come  up  from  Oilgal  to  Bochim.'*  Who 
was  this  preacher?  Not  simply  a  prophet  with 
an  extraordinary  commission  :  not  Phineaa.  the 
high  priest ;  not  an  angel  in  the  usual  meaning 
of  the  term.  He  is  the  angel  of  the  covenant ; 
it  was  he  who  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  burning 
bush ;  to  Joshua  as  captain  of  the  Lord's  host  I 
Here  we  find  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Two 
proofs :  1.  He  does  not  use  the  formula  of  dele- 
gated authority ;  3.  He  claims  to  have  brought 
them  up  out  of  Egypt.  Who  but  God  could 
make  this  claim  ?  Joshua's  warning  had  been 
unheard.  The  true  Joshua  now  will  preach. 
Wonderful  preacher!  Who  dare  refuse  His 
/oice  ?    He  preaches  still. 

n.  A  Gkeat  CoMOBEaATiOH.  Look  at  4th 
verse :  "All  the  children  of  Israel."  It  was  fit- 
ting that  so  great  a  preacher  should  have  so 
great  a  congregation.  Great  congregations  are 
desirable  when  properly  secured.  Still  many 
of  this  Great  Preacher's  greatest  truths  when 
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bawM  upon  the  earth,  were  preached  to  an- 
dienoeeof  one  or  two.  Two  dlsciplee  on  the 
way  to  Emmaiu.  Praaoh  Jeaoa  to  aodtoneea 
great  or  emalL 

I£L  A  Obxat  BKBxoir.  Aa  compared  with  the 
aermon  on  the  mount,  this  one  waa  ah<fft. 
Length  not  mea«nre  of  greatneae.  That  is  the 
best  which  brings  forth  best  fruit  1.  Be  rt- 
oounta  His  proridenoes.  2.  He  emphaaiaM  His 
promises.  8.  His  expectations  4.  His  warning 
against  disobfkllfnoi>.     Solemn  truths;  appli- 


cable to-day.  Play  with  sin  and  you  shall  per- 
iah  by  sin.  All  history  is  proof.  Tou  cannot 
escape  thia  law.  It  is  uniTanal  as  gravltatioa: 
it  is  eternal  as  G-mL 

IV.  A  OnxAT  Bbsult.  1.  They  lifted  up  their 
Toice  in  confession.  2.  They  offered  up  sacrl- 
floes  to  Ood.  Jehorah-Jesus  still  preaches.  We 
should  weep  for  our  sins.  Tbe  great  sacrifloe 
baa  been  ofEnred.  We  haTe  only  to  give  oor- 
selTsa  to  Ood  with  bn^en  and  oontrite  hearts. 
This  sacrifloe  He  will  not  despi— . 


^•4 


LXVIK(}  ISSUES  FOB  PULPIT  TBEATICSNT. 

ITAcUeafi  (oioff  do  wittoMlaiovtib^— numojir. 


Thi  Feirhl  Orowth  of  Immoralitj/ 

Bighteousness  exaUdh  a  noUUm;  but  sin  is  a 
reproach  to  a»y  people.  — ProT.  ziv :  34 
Ths  space  at  oar  command  will  con- 
fine OB  to  a  brief  and  incomplete  review 
of  so  broad  a  field.  We  will  first  glance 
at  the  subject  of 

IimDCPXBAirCB. 

Between  1871  and  1879  there  was  a 
very  slight  decrease  in  the  consumption 
of  beer  and  brandy  in  Germany;  bnt 
late  reports  show  that  a  decided  increase 
has  again  set  in,  and  1883  is  credited 
with  6  per  cent,  more  liquor  consumed 
than  in  1882.  **  Oermany  drinks  more 
than  four  times  as  much  beer,  and  three 
times  as  much  brandy,  as  Fhznce,**  Statis- 
tics prove  that  enough  spirituous  liquor 
is  consumed  in  Germany  to  give  each 
man,  woman  and  child  8*8  quarts  yearly, 
or  20  drinks  weekly,  or  3  drinks  daily. 
Comparing  tbe  whiskey-drinking  capa- 
city of  the  Germans  with  that  of  other 
peoples,  in  Norway  each  person  aver- 
ages 3  quarts  yearly;  in  France,  3*25 
quarts;  in  England,  5*3  quarts;  in  Hol- 
land, 8*8  quarts;  in  Sweden,  9*7  quarts; 
in  Bussia,  14  quarts,  and  in  Denmark, 
15*8  quarts.  So  that  the  Germans  are 
emphatically  not  a  nation  of  sober  beer- 
drinkers,  but  consume  more  spirituous 
liquors  than  the  Norwegians,  the  French, 
or  the  English,  and  as  much  as  the  no- 
torious Hollanders;  and  are  beaten  only 


*  We  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  facts  and 
atatlstica  given  in  this  paper  to  the  third  edition 
<188Q)  of  von  Oettlngen's  "Moral  Statistik."  a 
high  authority;  to  a  paper  of  great  valnein  the 
Bib.  Sacra  for  Janoarjr,  bj  Prof.  Hugh  M.  Scott, 
of  Chicago:  and  also  to  our  Berlin  Oorreepond- 
ent.  Dr.  Stuckenberg. 


by  the  Bussians  and  the  Danes,  who  are 
brandy-drinkers  purely. 

The  total  amount  of  spirituous  Uquors 
consumed  in  Germany  yearly  is  about 
44,000,000  gaUons,  valued  at  221,000,000 
marks  ($50,830,000). 

BXULTIOK  OF  DBUmENNBM  TO  GbUCB. 

The  study  of  Intemperance  leads  log- 
ically to  the  subject  of  Grime,  and  the 
increase  of  the  former  is  sure  to  show 
a  corresponding  increase  of  the  latter. 
The  statistics  in  France  and  Germany, 
in  which  the  growth  in  the  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits  is  marked,  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States,  show  the  vital  connec- 
tion between  drunkenness,  crime  aud 
insanity.  Alcohol  insanity  in  France  is 
said  to  be  at  the  present  time  five  times 
greater  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
In  England,  in  1857,  the  number  of 
drunken  criminals,  per  100,000  of  the 
population,  was  402;  in  1875  it  arose  to 
849.  In  Massachusetts,  between  1860 
and  1879,  crimes  from  drunkenness  rose 
from  6,334  to  16,211.  The  prison  au- 
thorities in  Germany  give  it  as  their 
opinion  that  three-fourths  of  the  crim- 
inals under  their  care  became  such 
through  strong  drink.  Of  the  male  pa- 
tients in  German  insane  asylums,  28  per 
cent,  are  drunkards.  ''And  half  the 
expense  of  pauperism  is  traced  to  the 
beer-house." 

But  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  Ger- 
many. Beginning  with  Prussia,  we  find 
in  the  eight  old  provinces  that  crimes 
(against  property,  persons,  and  public 
order)  increased  in  these  six  years  from 
88,203  to  145,587  cases— a  growth  of 
65  per  cent.    Becently  there  have  been 
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^Bome  signs  of  improvement;  and  still,  population  of  27,000,000.    And  the  last 

l>etween  1874  and  1882,  criminals  in-  part  of  this  period  shows  the  most  rapid 

creased  in  Prussia  10  per  cent.    There  growth;  for,  between  1855  and  1865,  the 

is  one  criminal  to  every  3,849  of  the  rate  of  increase  was  18  per  million,  but 

population.     In  ten  years  the  costs  of  between  1874  and  1879  the  rate  ran  np 

punishing  legal  offences  have  doubled.  to  44  per  million ! 

In  Saxony,  between  1860  and  1877,  the  PBOsnTunoic. 

number  of  convicted  criminals  increased  The  sins  which  undermine  the  fam- 

from  9,363  to  19,354;  during  the  last  ily  and  sap  the  morals  of  the  nation 

seven  years  increased  nearly  100  per  have  grown  to  such  huge  proportions 

cent.     In  Bavaria  crime  increased  from  that  we   stand  aghast.    We   can  only 

1872-77,  from  258,210  cases  to  395,769.  group  a  few  facts  in  the  briefest  space. 

In  WOrtemberg,  during  the  same  years,  Illegitimate  births  annually :  Turkey, 

the  number  of  convicted  criminals  in-  70v'^,000.    Italy  rose  from  1867-9  from 

creased  about  83  per  cent.  16,789  to  47,956.     Massachusetts  had 

SuiciDBS.  200  in  1860,  and  now  800  a  year.    Bas- 

The  increasing  number  of  suicides,  tardy  is  growing  five  times  as  fast    as 

all  over  tbe  civilized  world,  is  one  of  population !   Prussia,  from  1865-78,  be- 

the  most  significant  signs  of  the  times,  got  1,007,017  children  out  of  wedlock, 

and  in  no  country  is  it  more  marked  The  German  Empire  during  1872-9  pro- 

than  in  Germany.     Saxony,  its  heart  duced  1,171,957  bastards,  or  146,495  a 

and  centre,  shows  the  rankest  growth  of  y©*^ — ^  <•»  ^*60  of  all  births  were  un- 

self-murder,  until  in  cities  like  Leipsic  lawful.    In  1879  the  rate  was  8-62.    But 

and  Dresden,  we  find  ourselves  upon  the  the  census  of  1882  sets  the  illegitimate 

mountain-peaks  of  death  from  despair.  births  at  164,457,  or  over  one-ninth  of 

The  following  table  will  illustrate  this:  the  whole.     The  most  corrupt  parts  of 

Ann'l   Per  the  empire  are  Wiirtemberg,  which  had 

Average.  MIU.  ^.g^          ^^^^    j^  1878^  l,^^  improved 

1874-8.... IreUnd 94,  or   17  .     o  e <  •     lowo    o                io  ^i         j        j 

l8n-«....sootund 118.  ••   34  ^  ^'^^  >=  ^879;  Saxony.  13«,  reduced 

1874-8.... Italj 1.052,  "88  *<>  12*39  in  1879;  and  Bavaria,  in  which 

1873-7  ...England  and  Wales 1.686.  "  69  the    previous     average    (1865-78)    of 

lfif78-7  ...Austria  2.781.  ••  130  15.30  feU  to  1239  in  1879.     About  27,- 

1874-8.. ..Prussia 3.921.  ••162  OQO  unknown  children   are  sent  annu- 

l^tl';V.^^m*l^'!.*:.'!;;.'.'.'!!.'*m  '••  1^  aUy-nearly  half  the  birth-rat^  of   the 

1874-8.... Baden 269,  ••  177  city— from  Paris  to  18,000   nurses   in 

1874-8.... Tburingia 209,  ••  806  the    suburbs,  who  farm    such    babies. 

1874-8...  Saxony 939,  ••  338  During   a  single    generation  (1824-68) 

Or,  grouping  according  to  national-  885,980     children'   were     exposed     in 

ities,  we  find  Germany  at  the   head,  France. 

with  150-165  suicides  per  million;  Scan-  Hereditary  wickedness  and  organic 
dinavia,  128-130;  France,  116-120;  and,  criminality  find  their  darkest  illustra- 
not withstanding  the  present  alarming  tion  in  the  growing  crime  of  prostitu- 
prevalence  of  self-destruction  in  Ger-  tion,  as  statistics  abundantly  show, 
many,  it  is  on  the  incrtast.  During  the  '*  France  was  the  first  since  Caligula  to 
period  given,  the  rate  of  suicide  in  Ire-  license  prostitution,  and  the  result  has 
land  fell  from  99  to  93  per  million.  shown  that  sin  made  lawful  is  sin  ex- 
Scotland  is  about  stationary.  England  cused.'*  '*  Paris  has  45,500  prostitutes, 
shows  a  slight  rise,  from  1,592  to  1,764,  with  204  brothels.  But  the  mistresses 
or  4  per  million  in  25  years.  France  has  and  demi-monde  of  all  grades  cannot  be 
increased  from  5,617  to  6,434,  or  from  reckoned.  Some  say  there  are  100,000 
110  to  160  per  million,  between  1855  and  immoral  women  in  the  gay  capital." 
1879.  But  in  Prussia  the  growth  is  much  '*  New  York  is  said  to  have  about  600 
more  rapid.  It  rose  in  the  same  period  brothels,  with  over  10,000  inmates.*' 
from  3,490  to  4,881,  a  gain  of  1,391  in  a  <<  London  has  over  5,000  bawdy-houses 
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and  brothels,  besides  40,000  girls  who 
Uve  alone.  One-fourth  of  arrested  per- 
sons are  fallen  women.  There  is  one 
harlot  in  London  for  every  seven  wom- 
en I'*  The  official  number  of  prostitutes 
in  Berlin  in  1871  was  16,000.  Since 
then  the  city  has  grown  very  rapidly, 
but  the  social  evil  has  grown  twice  as 
fast  as  the  population.  **  As  marriages 
decrease,  harlots  increase,  and  run  a 
deadly  parallel  with  increasing  suicide. 
In  lBi5  there  were  600  lewd  women  un- 
der police  oversight;  in  1875,  2,241;  in 
1879,  2,767;  in  1880,  3,033.     But  who 


can  estimate  the  number  of  women 
whose  secret  immoralities  cannot  be 
reckoned?  Eighteen  thousand  street- 
walkers were  arrested  in  1878.  Com- 
pared with  Berlin,  the  prostitution  of 
Paris  and  London  is  stationary.  Ham- 
burg is,  if  possible,  even  worse  than 
Berlin.  It  has  over  186  brothels  and 
about  5,000  prostitutes.  Leipsic,  Dree- 
den,  Blagdeburg,  and  other  centres,  ar& 
said  to  be  little  below  BerUn  and  Ham- 
burg  in  impurity.  These  cities,  grow- 
ing abnormally,  seem  like  plague-spots- 
poisoning  the  land.** 


SDITOBIAL  NOTfiS. 


Thb  deep  interest  everywhere  felt  in 
the  life  and  work  of  this  eminent  ser- 
vant of  God  gives  rise  to  deep  soUoitude 
in  regard  to  his  health,  which,  it  is  gen- 
erally known,  became  so  much  impaired 
A  few  months  since  from  overwork  as 
to  compel  him  again  to  suspend  his 
work  and  take  refuge  in  the  south  of 
France.  In  a  letter  just  received  from 
him,  thankfully  acknowledging  the  re- 
ception of  a  draft  from  his  publishers 
in  this  country  (Funk  &  Wagnalls),  he 
adds:  "I  left  home  very  ill,  but  I  am 
already  better."  Referring  to  the  un- 
finished volume  of  his  great  work,  ''The 
Treasury  of  David,"  he  writes:  **Vol. 
Vn.  and  all  else  must  wait  till  I  recover. 
But  there  will  be  no  more  delay  than  I 
can  help;  be  sure  of  that."  He  had  also 
engaged  to  write  a  series  of  papers  for 
Thb  Homiletio  Revibw,  concerning 
which  he  writes:  <'I  will  prepare  the 
articles  for  H.  B.  as  soon  as  the  mind 
can  move;  but  the  machinery  cannot 
move  till  the  steam  gets  up."  The 
Christian  world  will  rejoice  at  the  pros- 
pect of  his  speedy  recovery. 


Pleasant  Letters. 

*'  I  do  not  know  how  Thk  HoiOLBncr 
BsviBw  affects  others,  but  to  me  it  is  so* 
full  of  suggestiveuess,  that  when  I  ris^ 
from  reading  it  there  are  sermons  oq 
the  tips  of  my  Angers,  sermons  in  my 
mouth,  sermons  on  my  eyebrows;  bead 
full  and  heart  full  of  sermons.  While  I 
appropriate  nothing  of  other  preachers* 
materials,  Thb  Homilbtic  Bbview  p(Hnt» 
out  new  gold  mines  where  we  can  dig. 
for  ourselves. 

"T.  DeWitt  Talmaob. 

''Bmotd^  Mirch  27,  '85." 

'*  Thb  Houilbtio  Bbview  shows  th& 
ideal  of  preaching,  warns  against  dan- 
gers, and  presents  varied  and  broad 
illustrations  of  the  form  of  effort  made 
by  representative  laborers.  I  can  com- 
mend it  as  a  useful  and  suggestive  book 
to  ministers.  *'  John  ILlll,  D.D. 

•*  JVcw  Tiirk,  April  4,  *85." 

SjinposiTim  on  Prohibition. 

We  will  publish  in  our  June  number 
the  second  paper  in  the  Symposium, 
**  Ought  Prohibition  to  be  made  a  Polit- 
ical Question? 


CVBBEITT  SELKIIOTJS  TEOJJQiBT  OF  CONTINEITTAL  SUBOPS. 

BT   PbOF.   J.   H.    W.   SrUCKKHBKBO*   D.D.,   BSRLIN,  Oermakt. 


QEBMANT. 

BIBUOAU 

The  Doctrine  of  the  PorgivemMe  t^SinintkeO,  T, 
Bev.  Mr.  Monpp  (Theologiache  Stodien  warn 
Wuerttembei^.  1.  Heft).  The  author  holds  that* 
•coording  to  the  usually  accepted  view,  Ood  is 
represented  in  both  the  O.  and  N.  T.  as  merciful 
and  longsnirering.  full  of  grace  and  truth.  Al> 
though   righteously   indignant  at  sin.  He  gra- 


ciously refrains  from  punishing  the  transgress- 
or when  he  abandons  his  opposition  to  God  and 
ceases  to  do  evil.  The  prophets  bi  particolsr 
proclaim  the  readiness  of  Ood  to  forgiTe  siiu 
On  this  point  Isa.  i:  10-aOis  specially  significant 
Wellhausen,  however,  deprives  the  passage  of 
its  force  by  translating  verse  18  thus:  *'  If  your 
sins  are  as  scarlet  shall  they  be  oonsidend 
white  as  snow?    If  they  are  red  like  crimsoD» 
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«hjJl  they  be  regarded  m  wool  Y*  Wellhanflen's 
-eonunent  ia:  "  This  paseage  does  not  proclaim 
iorgiveneee,  but  solely  righteous  retribution." 
This  teanslation,  the  writer  declares,  can  only 
be  maintained  by  severing  the  verse  from  its 
connection.  In  the  original  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  a  question  is  asked.  Were  a  qnes- 
tion  intended  it  would  surely  be  indicated,  since 
the  significance  of  the  entire  passage  depends  on 
ibis  verse.  The  above  rendering  might,  how- 
ever, occasion  dispute  respecting  the  common 
Tiew  of  God's  gracious  forgiveness  of  sin  accord- 
ing to  the  O.  T..were  there  no  other  passages  Mk 
tablishing  it.  But  in  iv:  4  we  read  of  the  Lord 
as  washing  away  the  filth  of  the  daughters  of 
Zion,  and  purging  the  blood  of  Jerusalem;  and 
In  vl:  7  the  Lord  says  to  the  prophet,  after  placing 
the  Uve  coal  on  his  lips:  "  Lo,  this  hath  touched 
iby  Upe.  and  thine  iniquity  is  taken  away,  and 
thy  sin  purged."  And  in  Mioah  vii:  19  we  have 
this  declaration:  "He  will  turn  again,  he  will 
have  compassion  upon  us;  he  will  subdue  our 
iniquities;  and  thou  wilt  cast  all  their  sins  into 
the  depths  of  the  sea."  The  conclusion  is: 
**  Accordingly  the  O.  T.  doctrine  of  the  free,  for- 
giving  grace  of  God  is  by  no  means  shaken  by 
the  above  translation  of  Isa.  i:  18;  and  since  so 
many  oth«r  passages  establish  this  doctrine 
we  do  not  see  why  it  is  not  taught  by  that 
one  also." 

Jwdoi  lacariot.  Bev.  Mr.  Boy  gives  an  inter- 
esting discussion  of  the  betrayer  of  Jesus,  Mid 
attempts  to  solve  the  riddles  in  his  character 
and  course  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  vari- 
ous passages  of  Scripture  which  refer  to  him. 
"  He  is  a  serious  warning  to  us  not  to  fall  as  he 
fell.  We  shall  always  have  to  think  of  him  with 
deep  sorrow.  There  is  something  tragic  in  his 
life,  which  moves  us  the  more  deeply  because, 
through  faithlessness,  he  destroyed  that  blessed 
communion  with  Christ  to  which  he  was  called. 
«  .  .  The  Evangelists  in  their  accounts  of  him 
have  also  aimed  to  give  expression  to  the  deepest 
sorrow  respecting  this  lost  child.  In  the  list  of 
the  twelve  they  always  mention  him  last  and 
give  him  the  sad  designation.'  who  also  betrayed 
him.*  It  is  not  an  empty  phrase  when  John  vi: 
71  describee  the  future  betrayer  as  'being  one 
of  the  twelve,'  a  fact  which  every  one  no  doubt 
knew;  but  it  is  an  expression  of  deep  regret 
that  even  among  the  most  intimate  friends  of 
-Jesus  there  was  a  devil  (70).  Kot  a  syllable  was 
uttered  by  the  Evangelists  to  express  their  ab- 
horrence of  this  disciple;  but  they  felt  deep  sym- 
pathy for  him,  and  with  a  trembling  hand  they 
recorded  his  betrayaL"  The  muoh-discussed 
^question,  why  did  Jesus  choose  him  as  a  disci- 
ple? is  answered  as  follows:  "He  wanted  to 
•choose  only  such  as  had  not  sat  at  the  feet  of 
the  unscriptural  scribes,  but  had  themselves 
«eamhed  the  Scriptures;  had  sought  Him,  and 
believed  that  in  Him  only  was  salvation  to  be 
found.  He  wanted  to  choose  only  simple,  chaste 
liersons  who  loved  the  truth  and  were  receptive 
lor  salvation.    Judas  He  also  selected  to  share 


with  him  sorrow  and  joy,  and  to  train  him  to 
become  a  living  member  of  His  community. 
The  problem  is  not  properly  presented  when  it 
is  asked;  Why  did  Jesus,  who.  by  virtue  of  His 
Divinity,  must  have  known  that  Judas  would 
become  a  betrayer,  select  him  as  a  disciple  ? 
Jmus  indeed  knew  the  heart  of  Judas,  and  ro> 
cognized  it  as  pure,  receptive,  and  loving  Him. 
As  omniscient  God.  however,  who  knows  what 
will  happen  in  the  most  distant  future.  Jesus 
does  not  stand  before  Judas:  but  it  is  the  same 
Jesus  who.  having  put  aside  bis  Godhead  ("  sei- 
ner Gottheit  entkleldet "),  moved  on  earth  as  a 
personality  unfolding  his  powers.  Every  moral 
relation  between  Jesus  and  Judas  would  have 
been  destroyed,  if  from  the  first  He  had  seen  In 
Judas  the  one  who  would  betray  Him.  BesldM, 
at  that  time  Judas  bad.  of  course,  no  intention 
of  becoming  faithless  to  bis  Master;  and  Jesus 
receive  bim  as  a  true,  sincere  disciple,  who 
gave  himself  to  Him  with  the  full  intensity  of 
his  love."  With  this  view  John  vi:  64  is  not  In 
conflict,  since  "  from  the  beginning"  there  evi- 
denUy  refers  not  to  the  time  of  the  call  of  Judas 
to  the  discipleship,  but  to  the  fact  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  unfaithfulness  Jesus  knew  it. 
What  led  him  to  betray  Jesus  ?  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  process  of  estrangement  from 
his  Master  was  a  gradual  one.  After  their  call 
all  the  disciples  needed  training,  and  all  re- 
ceived it  fh>m  their  Master— Judas  alone  except- 
ed. Peculiarly  adapted  to  become  the  treasurer 
of  the  littie  band,  the  purse  was  entrusted  to 
him.  His  love  of  money  became  a  snare  In 
which  he  was  caught  at  last;  but  avarice  alone 
doee  not  explain  his  betrayal.  Neander  says : 
"We  shall  have  to  suppose  that  for  some  time 
Judas  sustained  to  the  Lord  a  relation  different 
from  that  of  the  other  disciples."  The  writer 
thinks  that  the  crisis  in  the  relation  of  Judas  to 
Jesus  came  at  the  time  indicated  in  John  vi:  the 
occasion  when  a  decision  for  or  against  Christ 
became  necessary  (67).  All  but  Judas  were  true 
to  Him.  Jesus  luiew  his  heart  and  pronounced 
him  a  devil.  This  estrangement  from  Christ, 
the  failure  to  find  in  Him  such  a  Messiah  as  he 
expected,  together  with  his  avarice,  explain  the 
betrayaL  Jesus  saw  how  evil  was  progressing 
in  the  heart  of  Judas,  and  at  last  He  reveals  the 
resolution  of  Judas  to  betray  Him.  When  he 
beholds  the  fruit  of  his  deed,  he  yields  to  de- 
spair. Weiss  says:  "The  accomplished  deed 
always  makes  a  very  differen|  impression  firom 
that  which  is  only  planned."  Suicide  seems  to 
be  the  only  thing  left.  "  He  finds  no  means  of 
escape  from  the  labyrinth  of  hell  in  which  he 
has  lost  himself.  Of  the  money  which  bums  in 
his  hand  he  has  had  enough.  Since  nobody 
wants  it,  he  throws  it  Into  the  Temple,  thinking 
that  there  it  may  find  some  good  use.  From 
the  depth  of  his  soul  he  now  hates  what  he  once 
loved.  But  he  does  not  return  to  Jesus,  does 
not  confess  his  sin.  and  asks  not  to  be  restored. 
Why  not?  He  cannot  Repentance  has  become 
impossible  to  him." 
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Tt>tlie  numaxtNu  books  on  Ethlot  whloh  liATe 
reoently  Appeared,  snother  emAll  volame  bM 
just  been  Added:  JVoroZ  QuuCum*  {Smatkt  Frth 
pat),  by  Dr.  B.  KittoU  of  Stottgart  He  dlMoaaM 
the  three  ftmdMnental  problems:  Is  the  will 
free?    Whatisoonadence?    What  is  the  highest 
law  of  oonsoience.  or  the  ultimate  end  to  be 
songhtr    His  standpoint  is  Christian,  bat  in  the 
discussion  he  considers  many  of  the  prevalent 
philosophical  Tlews,  especially  those  of  Kant 
Schopenhauer,  and  Lotse,  with  a  preference  for 
the  latter.    He  vigorously  opposes  materialism 
and  pessimism.    Beoognising  the  freedom  of  the 
will  as  the  basis  of  all  morality,  be  subjects  it  to 
oarefnl  investigation,  and  regards  tibe  evidence 
for  its  acceptance  as  ample.    In  our  choices,  as 
well  as  in  our  consciousness  of  guilt,  we  postu- 
late this  freedom;  indeed,  without  it  they  would 
be  inexplicable.    ' '  Whoever  denies  freedom  and 
yet  claims  to  promote  knowledge  and  morality, 
and  to  have  a  share  in  the  highest  blessings  of 
mankind,  claims  something  to  which  he  has  no 
light    In  that  very  claim  he  admits  indirectly 
and  unconsciously  the  truth  of  our  inner  expe- 
rience, that  of  our  fk«edom  included. .  .  .  Where 
there  is  no  freedom  there  is  no  responsibility, 
no  moral  approval  or  disapproval,  and  no  ethical 
conceptions  in  the  strict  sense.*'    If  everything 
is  of  necessity  just  what  it  is,  then  what  reason 
can  there  be  for  pronouncing  one  deed  good  and 
another  bad?    The  essence  of  conscience  con- 
sists na  in  this  or  that  view  of  right  and  wrong, 
for  this  depends  largely  on  training  and  the 
opinions  prevalent  among  a  people;  but  in  the 
consciousness  of  duty — in  the  necessity  implied 
in  the  word  ought.    There  is  in  man  an  uncon- 
ditional requirement  that  the  good  be  sought 
and  be  made  the  aim  of  life.    *'  Conscience  is 
the  voice  of  Ood.  breathed  by  Ood  himself  into 
man's  moral  spirit,  and  making  him  conscious 
of  his  moral  destiny."    The  conception  of  the 
highest  good  the  author  finds  m  the  N.  T.    For 
the  individual,  considered  by  himself  only,  the 
Ughest  good  is  the  blessedness  of  a  good  con- 
science, the  enjoyment  of  the  good  for  its  own 
sake.    Virtue,  properly  appreciated,  is  its  ovm 
reward.    But  the  individual  is  a  member  of  a 
^reat  organism— the  human  family.    Viewed  in 
relation  to  humanity  at  Uurge.  the  bighMt  good 
is  the  kingdom  of  God.    In  promoting  it  there  is 
moral  effort  and  the  results  are  moral,  but  also 
religions.    In  this  kingdom  morality  And  relig- 
ion are  most  intimately  united,  and  God  him- 
self is  enjoyed.    The  highest  morality  is  con- 
nected with  God  in  its  twofold  relation:  namely, 
to  God  and  to  man.    "  True  morality  consists 
in  the  freely-chosen  unity  of  the  human  with 
the  divine  will,  in  which  unity  the  human  per- 
sonality has  made  the  divine  will  and  God's 
cause  its  own  will  and  its  own  cause."    While 
all  morality  must  be  based  on  God.  it  is  only 
where  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  has  been  re- 
vealed that  man  has  the  proper  hope  and  inspi- 
ration for  the  realization  of  the  highest  Rood. 


UBSBAL  TKHDXVODBB. 

80  fkr  as  organized,  tiiese  ars  united  In  what 
Is  called  the  "Protestant  Association.'*  It  em- 
phasisfs  the  Beformatlon  against  Bomanlam. 
and  claims  all  the  liberty  advocated  by  the  re- 
fonners,  but  i«fases  to  be  bound  by  the  doc- 
trines then  advocated.  It  has  much  sympathy 
with  Unitarlanism  in  America.  Sometimes  it  is 
denomin^ed  rationalism,  but  it  dilfers  from  the 
old  rationalistic  movement  of  last  century,  in 
that  it  lays  more  stress  on  religious  life.  Its 
doctrinal  status  cannot  well  be  given,  because  it 
opposes  creeds,  tolerates  great  diversity  of  views, 
and  depreciates  the  dogmatic  elements.  Aaumg 
its  recent  declarations  are  statements  which  ar» 
calculated  to  shield  it  from  the  charge  of  wel- 
coming all  the  negative  tendesMdes.  Although 
it  is  in  the  State  Church,  the  more  orthodox— 
especially  the  "  Friends  of  Positive  Union.  **  the 
strongest  party  in  the  Prussian  Church— does  not 
want  it  to  be  recognized  by  the  State.  Hence 
the  members  of  the  Association  do  their  utmost 
to  defend  their  claim  to  the  Christian  name 
and  to  the  privileges  of  the  State  Church.  Be> 
cently  it  made  the  following  declaration:  ''Prot- 
estant fKedom  in  doctrine  is  not  doctrinal  arbi- 
trariness, but  it  is  limited  by  the  limits  of 
Christianity;  not  by  the  various  so-called  fund»^ 
mental  facts,  but  by  the  one  fundamental  truth. 
of  Christianity.  This  foundation  is  mat  dogmatie, 
Imt  reUgfiom  amd  moroL  It  is  the  Christianity  of 
Christ  the  Gospel  of  love,  uad  of  the  sonship  of 
the  believer  as  not  merely  taught  by  Christ  but 
also  personally  represented  in  Him."  Thestreaa, 
it  is  claimed,  should  be  laid  on  the  spirit  not 
the  letter,  and  the  mind  of  Christ  is  i^ronounced 
the  essential  thing.  A  speaker  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Association,  said:  "Is  religion  mere  doc- 
trine ?  Is  it  even  first  of  all  and  pre-eminratly 
doctrine  ?  Is  it  not  above  all.  a  new  life— the 
life  of  the  soul  in  God?  And  does  not  more  be- 
long to  life  than  mere  conception,  raw  abstract 
docMne  ?  Is  not  religion  mainly  a  feeling  of 
the  nearness  of  God  ?" 

Among  the  emotions.  love  is  emjAiasised. 
Efforts  are  made  to  exalt  religion  as  a  relation  of 
the  heart  to  God.  Beligion  is  pronounced  the 
fundamental  relation  of  the  human  soul  to  the 
universal  Spirit— to  God.  It  is  both  receptive 
and  productive.  A  paper  of  this  Association 
declM«s  that  religion,  as  a  relation  of  one  living 
being  to  another,  says  Thou  ;  for  a  person  only 
can  address  another.  The  religious  man.  tiiere- 
fore,  prays.  "  The  oft-repeated  statement  that 
religion  to-day  has  significance  only  in  Uiat  it 
trains  the  Illiterate  to  morality,  is.  to  the  relig- 
ious man.  blasphemy:  to  him  faith  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  motive  that  ought  to  be  taken  ttovoL 
better  established  knowledge,  but  it  is  the  only 
powerftU.  pure  Mid  unfailing  source  of  moral- 
ity, not  merely  for  the  masses,  but  for  every  one.** 

The  same  writer  opi>o8es  all  efforts  to  form  a. 
new  religion  from  a  mixture  of  Christisni^ 
with  Buddhism  and  Mohammedanism,  as  pro- 
posed by  some  latitudinarlans,  and  claims  that. 
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Chilatijuiitj  ftlone  can  in  reality  be  tbe  religion 
of  the  world.  While  doctrine  is  depreciated, 
fUth,  eepeciallj  in  the  tense  of  trost  in  God,  is 
advocated.  Thus,  a  decidedly  liberal  paper  says: 
"  Only  through  the  Spirit,  by  means  of  faith, 
can  we  seixe  Ood,  think  the  thought  that  He  ia, 
and  apprehend  the  certainty  that  He  reigns. . . . 
They  are  evil  times,  the  worst  of  onr  lives,  when 
we  have  not  God  and  have  lost  a  knowledge  of 
Him.  .  .  .  Bat  only  those  have  a  knowledge  of 
Him  who  are  pure  in  heart.  In  order  to  find 
God,  to  hear  His  voice,  with  its  greetings  of 
peace,  we  most  lay  aside  all  that  is  earthly  and 
common.  Only  to  His  children  does  the  Highest 
reveal  himself;  fki>m  the  ordinary  earthly  eye 
He  U  hid." 

From  one  of  the  organs  of  the  Association  I 
take  the  following  "  Confession  of  a  lA^nnan/* 
which  no  donbt  gives  the  iUth  of  many,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  formulated  at  all:  "I  believe  in 
God,  the  Father,  the  Almighty  maker  of  the 
woiid,  who  in  love  and  wisdom  determines 
the  destiny  of  each  human  being,  in  infinite 
mercy  pardons  the  penitent  raises  the  fallen^ 
comforts  the  sorrowing,  and  instructs  the 
ignorant 

"  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  whom  I  honor  as 
the  abiding  religious  pattern  for  humanity,  as 
God's  Son,  such  as  He  revealed  himself  to  his 
fellow«men  in  unattainable  magnanimity  of  soul 
by  His  virtues  and  doctrines.  I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  who  is  experienced  by  noble  en- 
lightened men ,  and  is  communicated  to  other 
human  beings ;  I  believe  in  tbe  Word  of  God. 
which  reveals  itself  to  believing  hearts  in  joyful 
and  sad  hours;  in  nature  as  well  as  in  life.  I 
believe  in  a  holy  Church  of  God.  scattered  fh>m 
tibe  beginning  among  all  people  of  tbe  world; 
in  an  earthly  kingdom  of  €K>d,  to  be  sought  by 
means  of  righteousness,  labor  and  benevolence. 
I  believe  in  a  blissful  eternal  life  raised  above 
time  and  space,  sorrow  and  death,  and  based 
on  our  communion  with  God.'* 

The  strength  of  the  Liberals  in  the  State 
Church  of  Prussia,  estimated  by  the  recent  elec- 
tion of  members  to  the  General  Synod,  cannot 
be  very  great  Fifty-six  are  Friends  of  Positive 
Union:  flfty.Confessional  Lutherans;  thirty-eight 
belong  to  the  Middle  Party,  and  only  six  are 
Liberals ;  and  all  these  are  from  a  single  prov- 
ince, which,  however,  sfcuds  three  or  four  times 
as  many  of  the  other  tendencies.  The  Liberals 
attribute  the  progress  of  the  Friends  of  Positive 
Union  to  the  fkct  that  the  Court  fovors  them. 
The  five  Court-preachers  of  Berlin  belong  to  the 
latter  party,  and  their  influence  at  Court  and  in 
official  circles  is  very  great.  This  party  has 
developed  great  activity  in  all  dei>artments  of 
Christian  work,  but  especially  in  the  effort  to 
bring  the  gospel  to  the  neglected  masses.  Al- 
though Church  and  State  are  united,  the  latter 
does  not  provide  proper  spiritual  food  for  the 
multitudes  in  the  large  citiM.  While  the  centre 
of  Berlin  is  well  provided  with  churches,  in  the 
newer  parts  there  are  instances  where  fifty  thou- 


sand souls  or  more  belong  to  a  single  parish, 
with  one  church  and  perhaps  two  preachers. 
It  was  lately  stated  in  tbe  Prussian  LegisUtture 
that  around  the  centre  of  Berlin  there  are  eight 
hundred  thousand  souls,  with  twenty  churches 
and  thirty  preachers.  In  order  to  reach  these 
people  with  the  gospel  voluntary  efforts  are 
needed,  and  these  have  been  put  forth  most 
vigorously  by  the  Friends  of  Positive  Union; 
and  hence  they  are  gaining  in  influence  and 
power  in  this  city.  The  liberals  in  religion  com- 
plain of  the  neglect  of  the  masses,  and  the  stress 
they  now  place  on  emotion  in  piety  and  a  trust 
in  God  has  brought  them  nearer  the  people; 
but  tbey,  of  course,  do  not  have  the  religious 
influence  of  tbe  more  biblical  preachers.  Nor 
are  they  as  active.  The  liberals  rather  regard 
it  as  their  mission  to  promote  liberty  in  the 
Church,  and  to  harmonize  religion  and  culture, 
science  and  fidth. 

HOLLAND. 
Those  who  imagine  that  rationalism  has  ime- 
vailed  chiefly  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Ger- 
many need  but  look  at  the  Oalvinistic  Churches 
of  Switzerland  and  Holland  to  be  convinced  of 
their  error.    From  the  latter  country  we  have 
an  interesting  statement  respecting  the  liberal 
tendency  by  one  who  has  been  prominent  in  the 
movement    At  the  Protestant  (liberal)  Diet  at 
Amsterdam  Bev.  Hugenholtz,  i)astor  of  the  Free 
Church  in  that  city,  preached  the  sermon,  in 
which  he  gave  anything  but  a  hopeful  picture 
of  the  liberal  prospects.    {DtnOacku  Proteatant- 
enbtatt,  Feb.  7.)     He  deplores   the  feeling  of 
loneliness  which   prevailed  in  the   assembly, 
and  said:  "Sad  and  cast  down  as  we  are,  we 
come  here  to  get  strength  and  comfort"   While 
the  liberal  movement  was  inaugurated  twenty 
years  ago  with  youthful  vigor  and  hopefulness, 
the  speaker  now  felt  called  on  to  give  an  ex- 
planation of  the  prevalent  depression  and  dis- 
union.   **What  a  contrast  between  then  and 
nowt    At  that  time  the  new  movement  cele- 
brated its  joyful  entry  into  the  Netherlands; 
everywhere,  in  city  and  country,  there  was  m 
hearty  interest  in  the  religious  questions  it  pro- 
posed, and  a  lively  activity  In  carrying  on  the 
war  it  made  on  tiie  traditional  doctrines  and  in 
promoting  a  free  religion  of  the  heart;  in  chmch 
and  in  assemblies,  in  public  debates  and  in 
private  conversation,  questions  respecting  the 
reliability  of  tbe  accounts  of  miracles,  respect- 
ing the  correct  view  of  Christ's  person  and  work, 
and  respecting  the  validity  of  tbe  new  views 
in  general,  were  discussed.    Now.  although  not 
foiigetting  the  nucleus  of  faithful  and  sympa- 
thizing friends,  many  have  pushed  these  ques- 
tions aside  as  antiquated;  others  ignore  them 
as  not  worthy  of  discussion."    When  the  move- 
ment began  they  expected  soon  to  overthrow 
confessionaUsm,  indifference  and  impiety,  he 
says.    But  while  the  orthodox  views  were  mer* 
cileesly  attacked,  the  religious  life  and   the 
claims  of  piety  were  too  much  overlooked.    In 
the  meanwhile  the  churchly  reaction  grew;  in* 
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difference  also  InoreMed.  and  many  who  onoe 
sympftthixed  witib  Uiem  and  cheerfully  helped 
th^  work  of  deetmction,  or  had  rejoiced  in  see- 
ing others  destroy,  now  torn  their  backs  on  the 
caose.  Among  those  fkithfol  to  the  liberal  tend- 
ency there  is  anything  but  unity  of  doctrine 
and  harmony  of  purpose.  "The  more  or  leas 
dogmatic  natures  among  us  speak  of  their  Ood 
in  symbols  of  poetic  fancy  (how  could  they,  how 
could  any  of  us. do  othenrise  ?).  but  they  use  these 
symbols  so  easily,  and  with  such  certainty,  as 
if  they  were  literally  true,  and  speak  of  their 
personal  Ood  and  their  Father  in  heaven  in  so 
plastio  a  way,  that  it  looks  as  if  the  symbols 
had  become  a  kind  of  dogma  for  them.  The 
ethical  natures  find  their  God  at  first— yes,  at 
all  times,  only  within  themselves;  they  build 
their  religious  faith  on  the  batiis  of  their  moral 
self-consciousness,  of  their  inner  inspiration, 
and  say  with  noble  confidence,  'I  give  myself 
with  blind  fUtib  to  the  Holy  One,  of  whom  noth- 
ing can  rob*me.'  The  skeptical  natures  dars 
not  ascribe  a  single  attribute  to  their  Ood  and 
have  nothing  to  say  of  Him,  except  that  He  is 
the  Unknowable,  but  the  Unknowable  One.  be- 
fore whom  they  bow  with  so  much  reverenoe 
and  confidence,  that  the  practice  of  their  lives 
condemns  their  theoretical  doubts  as  fialse. 
Others,  among  whom  I  reckon  myselt  cannot 
be  classed  with  any  of  these;  but.  penetrated 
most  deeply  with  the  conviction  of  the  unspeak- 
ableness  of  the  Divine  Being,  they  catch  with 
reverential  longing  and  holy  fear  all  the  beams 
and  sparks  of  the  divine  life  which  shine  upon 
them— first  from  their  own  moral  experience, 
then  also  firom  the  inexhaustibly  rich  world  of 
nature  and  history,  science  and  art,  without 


aver  going  so  fkr  as  to  form  a  idiaiplT-deflned 
notion  of  God.  All  this  roust  be  so:  it  cannot 
be  otherwise.  Our  strength  lies  in  this  individ- 
ualism; but  there  also  lies  our  weakness.  For, 
while  we  permit  each  one  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage and  respect  every  sincere  conviction,  it 
sometimes  costs  mi  effort  to  speak  and  woric 
together,  because  we  cannot  understand  one 
another's  speech."  In  the  doctrine  oonoeming 
Christ  there  is  a  similar  diversity.  Into  their 
Churches  they  receive  all  who  want  to  promote 
the  fkee  development  of  religious  life,  no  mat- 
ter to  what  Church  they  belonged,  or  whether 
they  belonged  to  any.  Hence  the  most  diverse 
elements,  with  the  most  conflicting  views,  have 
entered  the  Free  Church.  Looking  at  the  rising 
generation,  the  speaker  complains  that  amoug 
the  young  there  are  so  few  liberals,  while  the 
number  turning  to  orthodoxy  is  larite.  **  Is  it 
any  wonder  if  the  question  anxiously  rises  to 
our  lips:  After  us  who  shidl  speak  for  free  relig- 
ion and  continue  the  work  to  which  we^  thou^ 
weak,  have  devoted  our  lives?  Shall  the  work 
at  last  prove  a  failure  ?**  This  is  followed  by  an 
appeal  to  be  energetic  and  united:  **The  stream 
of  churchly  reaction  is  growing  more  and  more, 
the  towers  of  Catholic  churches  are  rising  in 
this  province  (Friesland);  yes.  in  our  whols 
fatherland,  in  continually  increasing  numbers, 
often  reared  with  great  splendor;  and.  what  is 
worst  of  all.  among  our  own  number  not  a  few. 
full  of  fear  in  view  of  the  dangers  of  freedom, 
withdraw  to  the  haven  of  safety."  In  their 
views  oonceming  the  practical  work  of  the 
Church  there  is  as  great  diversity  as  in  doc- 
trine. This  Inside  view  of  libexmllsm  is  highly 
significant. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

Books. 

A,  C.  Amutnmg  db  Son,  **  John  Knox."  by 
Wm:  M.  Taylor.  D.D..  LL.D..  author  of  "lim- 
itations of  Life  " ;  with  steel  portrait  This  does 
not  claim  to  be  an  original  life  of  the  great  Scot- 
tish Reformer.  The  narrative  has  been  con- 
structed from  Latng's  complete  edition  of  Knox's 
works.  McCrie's  Memoir  of  him.  and  various 
other  authorities  named  in  the  Preface.  The 
work  is  admirably  done,  and  the  result  is  a 
brief  popular  memoir  of  this  wonderful  man. 

ConffregaHonal  Sunday  School  and  PubHshing 
Society  send  us  three  volumes  of  the  series  of 
••Normal  Studies  for  Sunday  School  Teachers," 
yix.:  "Primer  of  Christian  Evidence'"  by  B.  A. 
Bedford,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Prof,  in  New  College, 
London:  "The  Toung  Teacher,"  by  William.  H. 
Oroser.  B. Sc..  London:  and  "The  Bible,  the 
Sunday-school  T«xt  Book. "by  Alfred  Holom, 
M.A..  London.  These  works  were  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  International  Normal 


Oommittee.  The  publishers,  as  usual,  show 
good  taste  and  Judgment  in  the  mechanical  part 
of  the  books.—  "The  Historical  Value  of  the 
first  Eleven  Chapters  of  GeneeiB,  with  some 
Discussion  of  the  New  Criticism;"  by  Bev.  D.  N. 
Beach,  with  Introduction  by  Edwin  B.  Webb, 
D.D.  Same  publishers.  The  author  does  not 
present  this  little  work  as  an  exhaustive  or 
adequate  handling  of  a  great  eub)ect.  but  be- 
cause it  lays  bare  some  of  the  roots  of  the  pres- 
ent agitation  respecting  Old  Testament  criticism 
and  does  it  in  brief  space  and  with  cogent  rea- 
soning. The  "New  Criticism."  as  here  em- 
ployed, refers,  not  to  the  critical  spirit  which 
prosecutes  its  investigations  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  light  of  an  authentic  New  Testar 
ment,  but  the  criticism  which  either  denies 
miracles,  or  has  no  just  conception  regarding 
them:  and  having  thus  no  fair  hold  upon  even 
the  New  Testament,  it  passes  to  the  Old,  hope- 
lessly prejudiced  against  the  supernatural  in  it 
We  agree  with  Dr.  Webb,  as  expressed  in  the  In- 
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trodootion.  that  the  *athor  luw  given  as  *'ftmoet 
timely,  worthy  little  book:  modest,  comprehen- 
flive^  compact  and  suggestive."—"  Ou  Horseback 
in  Cappadocia."  by  Bev.  J.  O.  Barrows.  Same 
publishers.  The  author  was  a  missionary  of 
the  American  Board  in  Turkey  for  nine  years, 
and  is  thorooghly  acquainted  with  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  Turkish  people.  His  book 
is  a  vivid  and  tmstworthy  descriptinn  of  an  act- 
ual Journey  made  by  him  from  desarea  and  re-  ■ 
torn.  It  presents  a  realistic  picture  of  Turkish 
and  of  mLssionary  life  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is 
withal  a  charming  book  of  travel  in  a  region  not 
often  visited  by  Americans. 

Qrim,  Heaik  tt  Co.  (Boston).  "  OutUnes  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Beligion  ":  "  Outlines  of  Meta- 
pbysic,"  by  Hermann  Lotze.  Translated  and 
edited  by  George  L  lAdd,  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy in  Tale  C!ollege.  It  is  proposed  by  the  ed- 
itor and  publishers  of  these  two  volumes,  if  suf- 
ficient encooiagement  be  given,  to  follow  them 
with  others  on  Moral  Philosophy,  "Outlines  of 
Psychology,"  of  "JEsthetics.''and  of  "Logic." 
Mnoh  inteieet  is  felt  among  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  readers  and  students  in  this  country,  in 
the  varioua  philosophical  and  religious  views  of 
this  eminent  German  philosopher.  But  until 
very  recently  all  his  important  published  works 
have  been  inaccessible  to  every  one  unable  to 
cope  with  voluminous  philosophical  German. 
But  last  year  a  translation  of  his  volumes  on 
Logic  and  Metaphysic  appeared  in  England. 
These  volumes,  however,  are  not  only  large,  but 
technical  and  difficult  to  master.  Hence  Prof. 
Ladd  proposes  to  translate  and  edit  several,  if 
not  all.  of  those  little  books  called  "Outlines," 
which  have  been  given  to  the  public  in  Ger- 
many since  the  death  of  their  lamented  author. 
These  "  Outlines "  cover  the  entire  ground  of 
Lotse's  teaching  in  the  university  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  Logic,  Metaphy8;c  Philosophy  of  Na* 
ture.  Psychology,  .fisthetics.  Moral  Philosophy. 
Philosophy  of  Beligion.  and  History  of  German 
Philosophy  since  Kant  The  *'  Outlines  "  con- 
sist of  the  dictated  portions  of  his  latest  lec- 
tures aa  formulated  by  Lotze  himself,  and  give, 
therefore,  what  may  be  considered  the  final 
opinions  of  this  eminent  teacher  of  philosophy 
npon  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  They  have  met 
with  no  little  favor  in  Germany. 

Bdbert  Carter  d  Brothen.  ' '  Betum,  O  Shulam- 
Ite."  and  other  sermons  preached  in  1884,  by  C. 
H.  apurgeon.  The  volume  contains  17  charac- 
teristic disGonrses  of  this  world-renowned  Lon- 
don preacher.— "The  Children's  Portion,"  by 
Alexander  McLood,  D.D.  Same  publishers.  It 
is  the  practice  of  this  renowned  and  most  excel- 
lent English  preacher,  as  he  informs  us  in  the 
Preface  to  this  beautif ol  book — ^beautiful  in  its 
exterior,  and  beautiful  and  sweet  in  its  spirit  and 
teachings— to  give  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
of  the  morning  service  on  Sabbath  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  children  present  In  that  brief 
space  a  children's  hymn  is  sung  and  a  children's 
sermon  preached.    The  sermon  is  the  "  portion' 
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announced  in  the  title  of  the  book.  The  ser- 
mons are  given  here  substantially  as  they  were 
preached:  and  they  are  models  in  their  way — 
simple,  varied,  fresh,  affectionate,  and  full  of 
illustratious  drawn  from  a  wide  field  of  observa- 
tion and  reading.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the 
practice  of  bringing  in  a  little  sermon  for  the 
children  during  the  ordinary  service,  is  extend- 
ing in  England.  We  wish  it  were  general  in  this 
country.  Who  can  think  of  the  immense  num- 
ber of  children  throughout  our  churches,  who 
come  up  to  the  public  service  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day, with  eager  hope  of  finding  something  to 
interest  their  young  souls,  only  to  go  away  dis- 
appointed, and  not  devoutly  pray  that  such  a 
practice  may  speedily  obti^  among  us. 

Harper  dt  Brothert.  "  Home  Studies  in  Na- 
ture." by  Mary  Treat  Illustrated.  A  charming 
book,  made  up  of  papers  contributed  to  "  Har- 
per's Magazine,"  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  and 
the  "American  Naturalist."  The  author  treats^ 
in  a  very  familiar  and  graceful  manner. '  Our  Fa- 
miliar Birds,"  our  ••  Winter  Birds."  the  "  Birda 
of  Florida."  the  '*  Curious  Habits  of  Spiders  and 
Wasps,"  and  ••  The  Flora  of  Florida."  The  book 
is  the  fruit  of  close  and  patient  observation,  and 
of  great  delicacy  of  perception,  and  skill  and 
accuracy  in  describing  Nature  in  the  several 
forms  here  presented.  The  illustrations  aid  the 
reader  in  understanding  and  appreciating  the 
fair  author's  portraiture  of  some  of  Nature's 
beauties  and  wonders.  The  study  of  such  a 
book,  especially  on  the  i>art  of  the  young,  cannot 
fail  to  interest  and  improve  a  thoughtful  mind, 
and  beget  an  enthusiasm  in  the  study  of  Na- 
ture's ways. 

I\Umer  d  Bv^fhet,  "The  Beloved  Physician, 
Walter  C.  Palmer,  M.D,"  by  Eev.  George 
Hughes;  with  an  Introduction  by  F.  0.  Hib- 
bard,  D.D.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  waa 
somewhat  prominent  before  the  religious  pub- 
lic for  many  years  on  account  of  the  views  he 
held  in  the  matter  of  *'sanotiflcation*'and  tha 
seal  with  which  he  advocated  them  in  the 
"  OuuU  to  Holiness,"  which  he  edited,  and  also 
in  the  meetings  which  he  held  at  his  house  for 
the  purpose.  While  not  accepting  tiis  peculiar 
views,  and  believing  that  the  doctrme  of  com- 
plete sanctification.  which  he  taught,  often 
leads  to  presumptuous  and  self-righteous  com- 
placency, yet  we  doubt  not  the  sincerity  of  hia 
piety,  or  the  purity  and  devotedness  of  his  life. 
A  very  considerable  number,  we  doubt  not,  will 
welcome  this  book,  either  from  sympathy  with 
the  tenets  which  it  teaches,  or  to  make  them- 
selves acqmUnted  with  the  man  about  whom 
so  much  has  been  said  and  written. 

WiUicm  Briffffg  [Toronto.  Canada].  "The 
Methodist  Pulpit."  by  Bev.  8.  G.  PhUlips. 
M.A  The  volume  contains  twenty  sermons,  by 
as  many  of  the  leading  living  ministers  of  the 
"United  Methodist  Church"  in  Canada.  The 
sermons  possess  varying  degrees  of  merit,  bat 
as  a  whole  the  volume  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  pulpit  talent  of  the  Church  it  represents. 
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Tb«  thMDM,  for  the  most  part,  are  well  choeen, 
and  they  are  treated  with  ability,  and  with  an 
•ye  to  the  preaent  modes  of  thought  and  oon- 
ditioDB  of  reUgioos  life.— ''Sttidiea  in  the  Goapel 
according  to  8t  John.*'  by  Bev.  J.  C.  Jonee. 
author  of  '*  Studies  in  8t  ICatthew."  •*  Stndieein 
the  Acta,**  etc  Same  poblishenk  The  book  con- 
talna  eizteen  chapters  or  sermons  treating  of  the 
leading  topics  of  John's  OospeL  It  is  sound  in 
iti  exposition  of  Scripture  truth,  and  evangelical 
In  spirit.  While  it  expresses  no  new  views,  it 
preaents  the  old  doctrines  of  the  orthodox  faith 
in  a  dear,  consistent  and  strong  light. 

Poriodicals. 

MdSMid  Beview  (Bi-monthly).  March.  ' '  The 
Pranoo-Chineee  Imbroglio."  by  Brsatus  Went- 
worth.  D.D.,  is  a  very  readable  article  based  on 
three  sepazate  books,  which  appeared  last  year, 
on  this  subject;  one  by  the  late  Capt  Norman, 
of  the  90th  U^t  Inlkntry  (Bengal);  one  by  a 
MaJor^Oeneral  in  the  Imperial  Chinese  Army, 
and  the  other  giving  the  history  of  France  in 
Tonkin  down  to  1883.  All  sides  of  the  perplex* 
Ing  question  involved  in  the  present  strife  going 
on  in  the  far  East  are  thus  presented.  And  from 
•uch  data,  presumed  to  be  reliable,  the  writer 
gives  us  an  intelligent  and  connected  account 
of  the  whole  affair,  the  real  meriti  of  which  are 
but  little  understood,  even  in  our  most  intelli- 
gent circles. 

Lutheran  Quarterly  (Jan.)  We  note  as  among 
its  readable  papers,  *'  Christ  and  tlie  Theology 
of  His  Day,"  by  Prof.  George  H.  Schodde;  •*  Mor- 
als in  the  Meshes  of  the  Brain."  by  Prof.  W.  H. 
Wynn,  of  Iowa  State  College;  '*The  Influence 
of  Beneficiary  Education  Upon  the  Character 
of  the  Ministry,"  by  Bev.  Charles  B.  Hay.  of 
AUentown,  Pa. 

The  New  BngUmder  (March).  Among  the  lead- 
ing papers  of  this  number  is,  '*  A  tiketch  of  the 
Ufe  and  Services  of  the  Utte  S.  WeUs  Williams, 
D.D  .  by  Henry  Blodget.  Peking,  China.  It  was 
fitting  that  the  associate  of  this  distinguished 
missionary  in  China  and  bis  intimate  friend, 
should  pay  this  deserved  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory. Williams  was  a  remarkable  man.  His  long 
residence  in  China  and  rare  perranal  qualities, 
gave  him  great  Influence  in  that  kingdom,  both 
with  the  Government  and  the  people.  He  un- 
derstood the  language,  history  and  character* 
istics  of  that  strange  people  probably  better  than 
any  other  man  of  his  day.  Sent  out  in  1832  to 
take  charge  of  the  mission  press  at  Canton,  the 
only  Protestant  missionaries  he  found  in  China 
proper  were  Morrison.  Bridgman  and  AbeeL 
His  labors  were  unbounded.  Work  after  work 
appeared  from  his  prolific  pen.  and  finally  a 
complete  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  language 
in  1874.  His  "Middle  Kingdom"  is  a  monu- 
ment of  patient  labor,  and  is  worth  all  other 
modem  works  on  China  in  the  way  of  accurate 
and  trustworthy  information.  It  takes  high 
rank  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home.  He  held  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  Legation  from  our  coimtry 


for  years,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  resident  min- 
ister, which  often  occurred,  he  acted  as  (^Mrfi 
dTA^^aurti,  His  services  were  held  in  the  blu- 
est esteem  by  our  Government  The  securing 
of  the  clause  respecting  the  toleration  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  American  treaty  with  China  was 
almost  entirely  due  to  his  exertions.  For  some 
years  past  he  has  been  Professor  of  the  Chinese 
Language  and  Literature  in  Tale  College. 

The  Pk^fmtar  Science  MmOdy  (March).  "  Medi- 
cal Expert  Testimony,"  by  Frank  Hastings. 
Hamilton.  M.D.  This  pH^r  has  been  called 
fbrth  by  the  severe  criticisms  which  have  been 
made  in  the  dally  press,  and  occasionally  in  the 
medi<»l  Journals,  in  reference  to  the  testtmooy 
of  medical  experts.  The  paper  aims  to  vindi- 
cate the  profession  from  the  charge  of  venali^ 
and  incapacity,  and  to  rhow  how  exceedingly 
difficult  it  is  to  give  testimony,  in  the  class  of 
cases  in  which  their  opinion  is  invoked  -  usuid> 
ly  a  nice  question  of  mental  capacity  and  moral 
responsibility — respecting  which  honest  and 
capable  experts  may  differ  in  Judgment  The 
Dodot  makes  a  good  point  in  showing  thai  the 
arguments  emjdoyed  will  apply  with  equal  force 
to  expert  testimony  in  any  other  department  of 
medicine  or  of  science.  At  a  time  when  "ex- 
pert testimony  ^  is  so  often  put  in  requisition 
in  our  courts  of  Justice,  this  article  will  be  read 
with  interest 

The  North  Amerieam  Review  (April)  has  fbr  it» 
leading  paper  "A  Study  of  Prison  Management" 
by  Charlea  Dudley  Warner,  which  is  both  time- 
ly and  interesting.  The  writer  claims  that  our 
failure  in  the  handling  of  criminals  with  refer- 
ence to  their  reformation  is  mamly  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  considered  the  problem  as  a 
physii^l  one,  and  not  psychologicaL  The  aim 
has  been  to  improve  prisons  and  the  physical 
condition  and  environment  of  prisoners.  The 
eflbrt  has  been  directed  by  sentiment  rather 
than  upon  principlea  of  economy  and  a  study 
of  human  nature.  Mr  Warner  asserts  that  tho 
revolt  in  the  public  mind  against  what  is  called 
the  "coddling  "  system,  is  Justified  by  facts  and 
results.  His  proposition  is,  that  there  is  very 
little  difference  between  our  worst  State-prisona 
and  our  best,  so  far  as  the  reformatory  effecta 
produced  upon  the  criminal  clB/m  is  concerned. 
And  to  prove  this,  he  cites  as  a  prison  of  the  old 
type  the  one  at  Wethersfleld.  Conn.,  and  of  the 
modem  typo,  the  new  State-prison  at  Crans- 
too,  B.  L.  a  new,  handsome,  granite  building 
with  all  "  modem  improvements."  He  notice* 
at  length  and  highly  commends  the  Beform- 
atory  at  Elmira,  considering  it  in  its  mode  of 
treatment  and  the  results,  the  model  penal  In-- 
stitution  of  the  country;  and  yet  we  believe  this 
same  Beformatory  is  at  present  under  "investi- 
gation "  for  alleged  abuses  by  a  Committee  of 
the  Legislature  of  New  York. 

Andover  Beview  (April).  The  chief  Mrtides  in 
the  number  are.  "Social  Problems  in  the  Pul- 
pit" and  "The  Moral  Purpose  of  the  Later  Amer- 
ican Novel."    The  first  contains  the  initial  of 
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ft  terlMof  SennoiiB  byNewmftii  Smyili,  DJ>^ 
ftddresaed  to  '*  Workiiigmen  "on  the  LaborQue*- 
tkm.  preft^ed  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Fint  or 
Centre  Charob  of  New  Haven,  and  a  separate 
paper  by  Prof.  Wm.  J.  Tucker,  of  AndoTer  Sem- 
inary, in  relation  to  these  Sermons  of  Dr.  Smyth, 
incidentally  dlseusaing  the  relation  of  labor  to 
the  Obrlfttian  Church,  and  highly  commending 
fiiis  effort  of  the  New  Haven  pastor,  and  the 
■kUl  and  force  and  genuineness  of  purpose 
which  characterize  it.  "  The  Moral  Purpose  of 
the  Later  American  Novel,"  by  Prof.  Charles 
P.  Bichardson,  is  an  intelligent  and  discrimin- 
ating discussion  of  this  interesting  subject,  and 
will  repay  a  careful  reading. 

rittlarum  Jfevieto  (April).  The  leading,  and  by 
fMX  the  ablest  article  in  the  number,  is  the  one 
on  "The  Apostle  Paul."  by  Bev.  A.  P.  Peal)ody, 
D.D.  As  might  be  expected,  coming  from  such 
a  source,  the  paper  is  an  admirable  one.  in  spir- 
it, in  argument,  and  in  its  conclusions.  The 
writer  gives  first  the  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  thirteen  Epistles  commonly  ascribed  to  Paul 
were  written  by  him  beyond  a  doubt.  He  then 
proceeds  to  show  that  *'Paul  holds  towards 
Christianity  a  position  second  only  to  that  of  its 
Founder.  The  Galilean  apostles  were  not  sufll- 
dently  broad  to  take  in  the  meaning  and  spirit 
of  their  Master's  teachings.  They  were  so  thor- 
oughly Jews  in  thought,  habit,  feeling,  train- 
ing and  hereditary  prejudice,  that  nothing  short 
of  a  miraculous  change  of  their  identity  could 
have  detached  them  from  their  ancestral  fUth. 
To  them,  the  Jewish  law  and  ritual  were  the 
most  august  things  on  earth,  and  the  Interior 
shrine  of  their  temple  was  the  vestibule  of 
heaven.  A  reformed,  but  not  a  transformed. 
Judaism  was  the  utmost  of  which  they  were 
citable."  But  Paul  was  fitted,  by  birth  and  nat- 
ural gifts  and  training,  to  be  the  champion  of  the 
(^roes.  And  his  wonderful  career,  from  his  con- 
venion  to  his  inartyrdom,  is  traced  with  a  glow- 
ing appreciative  and  eloquent  pen. 

Ckri$Uan  Thought  (March-April).  All  the  arti- 
cles, four  in  number,  in  this  issue,  are  entitled 
to  attention.  They  are:  "The  Theistio  Argu- 
ment from  Man."  by  Bishop  Harris  of  Mich- 
igan, being  the  Anniversary  Discourse  in  behalf 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Philosophy;  "  The 
Law  of  Correlation  is  as  Applicable  to  Moral 
Forces  as  to  Physical."  by  William  H.  Platt» 
D.D..  LL.D..  Bochester,  N.  T.;  *'  Where  is  the 
Land  of  Ooshen  ?"  by  F.  Cope  Whitehouse.  A.M.. 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Bib- 
lical ArohAology ;  "  The  Hittites:  a  Study  in  Bil>- 
lical  Ooography  and  Antiquities,"  by  Bev.  James 
F.  Biggs,  son  of  Dr.  Big(^  of  Constantinople. 
"The  British  Quarterly  Beview"  (Jan.)  had  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  same  subject.  ChrU- 
Uan  Thought  is  doing  a  valuable  service  to  Belig- 
ion  and  Philosophy  in  evoking  and  giving  to  the 
public  so  many  contributions  of  this  character. 
OBEAT  BBTTAIN. 

ThA  Coidemporary  Beview  (March).  The  papers 
that  will  attract  most  attention  in  the  last  num- 


ber of  this  able  Beview  is  a  eritique  on  '<Pro>^ 
fessor  Drummond's  New  Scientific  Gospel."  by 
B.  A.  Watson;  "George  Elliot."  by  Bichard  N. 
Hutton ;  **  The  Mahdi  and  British  India."  by  Sir 
Bichard  Temple.  TheJbrtftt»^yJZee»eio(Maroh> 
has  also  on  article  on  George  Elliofs  Life  a» 
related  in  her  Letters  and  Journals,  edited  by 
her  husband.  The  tone  and  criticism  of  the 
two  writers  differ  vastly.  The  critic  of  Drum- 
mond's book  is  very  severe,  while  admitting  its- 
ability:  "We  shall  take  leave  to  call  Professor 
Drummond's  theory  neither  science  nor  theol- 
ogy, but  a  bastard  Calvinism,  of  which  Scotland 
ought  to  be  ashamed,  and  the  sturdiest  Armin- 
ian  may  well  say  '  The  old  is  better.'  Certainly 
the  Calvinism  of  John  Calvin  is  a  vast  deal  bet- 
ter. For  where  is  Christ  in  this  religion  T"  Be- 
oent  and  current  events  in  the  Soudan  will 
secure  wide  and  earnest  attention  to  the  views- 
of  Sir  Bichard  Temple.  The  main  point  he  dis- 
cusses is  the  effect  on  the  Eastern  mind  of  the 
fidl  of  Khartoum  and  the  death  of  Gordon.  H» 
earnestly  advocates  the  vindication  of  the  Eng- 
lish arms  in  the  Soudan  and  the  severe  puniih-^ 
ment  of  the  Mahdi  and  his  followers  as  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  quiet  and  subjection, 
in  India. 

Fortnigka^  Beview  (March).  The  yupftn  that 
will  attract  En^^h  readers  in  particular  arew 
"The  Problem  of  Empire  ";  1.  Imperial  Federa- 
tion, by  J.  A.  Farrer;  2.  The  Federation  League^ 
by  Arthur  Mills;  '* England's  Place  in  India"t 
1.  An  Indian  Thersites,  by  Sir  Lepel  Grifiln;  2. 
Ideas  About  India— the  Future  of  Self -Govern- 
ment,  by  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt;  "The  Bank  of 
England."  by  Henry  May.  The  rise,  progress 
and  position  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  her» 
traced  by  a  ftimillar  and  competent  hand.  We 
quote  his  dosing  words :  "  In  spite  of  the  grad- 
ual abolition  of  their  monopoly,  in  spite  of  the- 
curtailment  of  their  exclusive  privileges,  and  in 
spite  of  all  consequent  competition,  the  'gov- 
ernor and  company '  have  never  failed  to  lead 
the  van  of  the  banking  progress  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  maintain  their  proud  position  as  the  first 
banking  institution  in  the  world.  Bill-brokere 
may  occasionally  grumble  at  the  late  revival  of 
an  old  rule  restricting  the  periods  of  advancea 
to  six  weeks  before  the  dividend  time,  and  cus- 
tomers may  occasionally  smile  or  fume  at  the 
traces  of  red-tapeism  which  still  linger  in  the 
establishment ;  but  no  one  can  look  back,  as  I 
do,  over  a  period  of  forty  years,  without  fully 
appreciating  the  value  of  the  important  and 
beneficial  changes  and  improvements  which 
have  lately  been  effected  in  every  department  of 
the  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  tho 
transaction  of  business  and  studying  the  con- 
venience of  the  public  or  without  feeling  an  in- 
creased veneration  and  respect  for  'the  old  lady 
in  Threadneedle  Street' " 

Brittth  (Quarterly  Beview  (Jan.)  "  The  Psalter."^ 
The  aim  of  this  ably  written  article  is  to  present 
certain  aspects  of  the  Psalter  as  a  whole,  seen, 
by  the  light  of  modem  thought  and  apart  from. 
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Its  ordinuT  pulpit  luat.  Piiring  tnvt  aU  J«w> 
iih  literatare  on  the  PMJme  and  all  attempts 
to  aaaign  author  or  time  to  each,  content  to  take 
the  PMdter  aa  It  now  atanda,  finally  edited  tor 
the  nae  of  the  Hebrew  Church,  the  writer  pro- 
oeeda  to  consider  certain  potnta  which  may  be 
of  apodal  Interest  to  ua  in  theee  daja : 

"  We  find  In  the  Paalter  a  book  of  lyrioa,  main- 
ly devotional,  handed  down  to  na  from  an  an- 
tiquity to  which  Pascal  Is  as  the  hour  which  has 
just  struck,  and  Tbomaa  i  Kempia  aa  yesterday; 
we  recognize  it  as  most  human  in  tone  and 
thought  and  experience;  but  the  tones  and  the 
thoughts  are  not  of  one.  and  this  perplexea  ua. 
We  put  out  our  hand  as  to  a  friend,  and  it  is 
not  grasped,  but  rather  touched  here  and  there, 
as  by  Tarious  members  of  a  crowd,  none  of  whom 
we  can  recognize,  to  none  of  whom  we  can  af&x 
A  name,  or  can  even-  assign  a  definite  shape.  Is 
the  voice  that  moves  us  that  of  David,  that 
strange  mixture  of  affection  and  fierceness,  of 
bonudless  passion  and  boundless  penitence? 
What  says  the  latest  and  one  of  the  ablest 
writers  on  the  question t  'Only  a  very  small 
number  of  the  Psalms  can  reasonably  be  ascribed 
to  David.'  Is  the  voice  that  of  Asaph,  the  tem- 
ple singer,  who  seems— could  we  but  separate 
his  Psalma  from  the  rest— to  have  been  op- 
pressed with  a  skepticism  as  profound  as  that 
of  Pascal,  and  to  have  worked  hia  w«y  back  to 
iUth  t  But  who  was  Asaph,  and  what  is  he  but 
«name?  One  man,  or  two,  or  mors  t  The  sacred 
lyrics  of  the  Hebrew  people  then — that  is  how 
we  are  to  think  of  them.  And  first  of  their  out- 
ward structure.**  The  writer  passes  from  the 
form  to  the  substance  of  these  poems,  and 
illustrates  his  several  points  by  citations  from 
the  Psalms,  using  Mr.  Cheyne's  new  rendering, 
«nd  closes  by  pointing  out  the  great  religious 
lesson  of  the  Psalter  taken  as  a  whole. 

Th€  NimUenth  Ceniury  (Jan.)  "Will  Bussia 
Conquer  India? '  by  Armenius  Vamb^.  Com- 
ing from  so  distinguished  a  source,  this  exceed- 
ingly able  and  weU-poeted  paper  cannot  fail  to 
make  a  profound  impression.  The  writer  first 
describes,  as  concisely  as  possible,  the  course 
of  the  Bussian  conquests  in  Central  Asia,  and 
then  addresses  himself  to  the  question  whether 
the  policy  of  Bussia  has  already  reached  its  final 
«nd,  or  whether,  drawn  on  by  circumstances, 
it  will  push  further  south,  and  not  pause  until 
it  shaU  have  reached  the  briny  waters  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  and  extended  the  gigantic  posses- 
sions of  the  Bussian  Empire  from  the  shores  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Cape  Komorin.  Many  con- 
siderations are  urged  which  go  to  show  that  this 
is  Yamb^ry's  opinion.  *'  If  the  State  of  Bussia, 
whilst  raising  itself  from  the  modest  position 
of  the  Orand  Duchy  of  Moscow  to  the  exalted 
one  of  the  autocratic  empire  evermore  than  half 
of  Asia,  was  able  to  swallow  and  safely  digest 
the  most  variod  and  heterogeneous  ethnic  ele- 
ments, who  will  dare  make  the  assertion  that 
Bussia  will  in  future  cease  her  activity  in  this 
direction,  and  will  not  add  anew  the  PJemshidis, 


Hssares.  Parsivana,  Afj^na,  Behludjes,  and 
Bindostanls  to  the  already  existing  ethnic  kal- 
eidoscope ?  I  rather  think  that  an  assertion  to 
the  contrary,  based  upon  the  assumption  of 
Bussia'a  moderation  and  abstemlonaness  and 
the  already  too  large  extent  of  her  pri  is  ess  Ions, 
would,  in  the  present  case,  be  all  the  more  on- 
Justifiable,  as,  without  referring  to  the  law  of 
nature  and  the  elementary  conditions  of  tha 
Russian  policy  of  state,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
above,  it  is.  under  the  present  circumatauoes, 
a  question  of  certain  political  schemes  In  which 
Bussia  ia  now  too  far  embarked  to  be  able  either 
to  stand  still  or  to  recede  without  having  ao> 
oomplished  her  object."  The  events  which  have 
transpired  in  Afghanistan  aince  this  paper  was 
publiahed.  and  the  present  attitude  of  Bussia 
and  England,  tend  certainly  to  confirm  the  ooa- 
elusions  of  this  sagacious  writtf  . 

Bdintmrffk  Review  (Jan.)  *'  Beoent  Discoveries 
in  the  Boman  Forum."  No  less  tiian  five  new 
works  have  appeared  in  London  and  Leipslc  on 
Borne  during  the  last  two  or  three  yean,  and 
they  are  made  the  basis  of  this  elaborate  and 
highly  interesting  article,  which  gives  a  very 
intelligent  retumi  of  modem  excavations  and 
discoveries  in  the  Eternal  City.  The  zealous  re- 
searches of  Bignori  Baccelli  and  TAnriani,  al- 
though sorely  impeded  by  the  extortionate 
prices  demanded  by  private  owners  and  the 
harpy-like  propensities  of  the  workmen  whom 
they  employ,  enable  the  writer  to  reconstruct 
descriptively  the  aspect  of  the  Forum  as  it  stood 
when  Cicero  declaimed  from  its  Bostra.  and  be- 
fore the  great  displacemeuts  made  by  Julias 
Cnsar  to  obtain  an  area  for  his  famous  baslHna, 
greatly  enlarged  afterwards  by  Augustus.  The 
history  of  the  Forum  is  in  a  measure  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  Bome.  No  passage  of  history  is 
so  rich  in  massacres  as  the  last  age  of  the  repub- 
lic, no  spot  so  deeply  steeped  in  human  butch- 
eries as  the  Forum.  It  is  as  if  all  the  scattered 
lightning  of  the  proscription  lists,  wherever 
they  might  strike,  converged  hither  at  last. 
Thus  the  Laous  ServUius,  near  the  comer  of  the 
Tuscus  Vicus,  became  the  morgue  (^poUariMm) 
of  the  victims  of  Sulla.  Here  the  gladiatorial 
exhibitions  were  witnessed  by  the  populace  of 
the  city.  Here  were  the  Boman  Tribunala.  It 
became  in  time  crowded  with  statuary,  a  mere 
Valhalla,  where  **  the  dead  crowded  out  the  liv- 
ing, and  could  no  longer  hold  the  increasing 
collection.  The  triumviri  capiUUes,  whose  trib- 
unal was  at  the  Mnnian  Column,  the  Pretor 
himself,  who  held  court  (both  of  them  mtb-Jcve) 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Forum,  were  elbowed 
out  of  their  chairs  by  the  bronze  and  marble, 
and  at  last  a  sweep  was  made  by  authority 
of  all  save  thoee  erected  by  express  decree  of 
S.P.Q.B."  Here  also  was  the  Arch  of  Fkbius. 
and  various  other  Arches,  and  the  Temples  of 
Castor,  Cffisar.  etc.;  every  face  of  the  Forum,  in- 
deed, was  crowned  with  public  buildings.  The 
last  discovery  made.  "The  Cloisters  of  the  Yes- 
tals."  is  a  very  notable  find. 
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1— USES  OF  SCIENTIFIC  STUDIES  TO  THE  PREACHER 

By  Charles  F.  Deems,  D.D.,  Pastor  op  the  Church  of  the 

Strangers,  New  York 

Before  materials  are  selected  it  is  important  to  have  a  clear  idea 
of  what  is  to  be  built.  Before  discussing  the  value  to  the  preacher 
of  any  particular  kind  of  study  it  seems  proper  to  make  for  ourselves 
a  clear  idea  of  what  the  real  functions  of  a  Christian  preacher  are. 

Perhaps  we  shall  agree  upon  this:  The  office  of  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  is  to  set  before  his  hearers,  in  such  ways  as  shall  be  persuasive 
of  their  authoritative  truth,  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  so 
that  those  doctrines  shall  become  to  his  hearers  a  sure  basis  of  spirit- 
ual experience  and  moral  living.  In  order  to  do  this  in  a  truly  manly 
and  efficient  way,  the  preacher  must  have  for  himself  a  profound  con- 
viction of  the  truth  and  value  of  these  doctrines.  That  presupposes  a 
knowledge  of  those  doctrines.  But  knowledge  is  the  persuasion  of 
the  truth  of  any  proposition  upon  proper  evidence.  The  ordinary 
Christian  may  be  happy  and  useful  in  the  belief  of  many  a  truth 
which  he  cannot  teach.  He  may  be  a  blessed  disciple  without  being 
a  useful  apostle.  But  the  preacher  is  sent  forth  to  "  disciple  all  na- 
tions." It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  has  the  conscious  experience  of 
being  able  to  see  the  glory  of  God  shining  in  the  face  of  Jesus;  but 
he  must  be  able  to  turn  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-men  toward  that  glory, 
80  that  they  may  partake  of  the  splendid  vision. 

Science  is  knowledge  systematized.  Nothing  can  be  claimed  as 
science  which  is  not  known.  Belief  is  one  thing;  knowledge  is  an- 
other. Any  one  smallest  fact  in  the  universe  can  be  as  well  known 
as  any  number  of  the  most  important  truths.  But  science  has  no  field 
until  there  exists  an  amount  of  knowledge  sufficient  to  be  made  into 
a  system.     The  apostles  knew  the  fact  of  the  crucifixion  of  their 
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Lord,  bat  that  moet  important  fact  could  not  make  a  Christian  theol- 
ogy.  The  earliest  man  acquired  in  the  first  week  of  his  existence  the 
knowledge  of  several  of  the  most  important  facts  in  the  stellar  uni- 
verse;  but  it  was  centuries  before  the  world  had  anything  that  could 
be  called  astronomy.  The  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system  are  im- 
bedded  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  doctrines  of  Geology  are  im- 
bedded  in  the  rocks. 

Men  may  till  the  land  and  sail  tne  waters  sufficiently  for  the  ordi- 
nary  purposes  of  life  without  geological  oi*  astronomical  knowledge  in 
themselves  personally;  but  no  man  can  teach  geology  or  astronomy 
without  scientific  knowledge.  The  preacher-teacher  must  have  such 
knowledge  of  what  is  actually  taught  in  the  gospel  as  will  enable  him 
to  set  forth  the  grounds  of  his  persuasion  of  the  truth  to  his  fellow- 
men.  It  is  sufficient  that  they  be  religious,  but  he  must  be  both 
religious  and  theological;  and  theology  is  a  science. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  be  efficient  and  largely  useful  to  his  people^ 
the  preacher  must  have  a  conviction  that  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
which  he  has  learned  are  superior  to  all  other  doctrines  as  a  basis  for 
religious  experience  and  ethical  conduct.  To  secure  that,  he  must  make 
some  comparison  of  those  doctrines  with  the  doctrines  set  forth  in 
other  systems.  That  involves  a  study  of  comparative  theology.  Just 
in  the  measure  in  which  a  preacher  has  suspicion  that  the  truUi  which 
he  preaches  is  not  the  paramount  and  indispensable  truth,  in  that  pro- 
portion is  his  earnestness  cooled  and  his  power  diminished.  His  in- 
fluence over  his  fellow-men  shrinks  as  his  earnestness  abates,  because 
the  most  illiterate  can  appreciate  earnestness  where  they  cannot  com- 
prehend knowledge.  They  take  it  for  granted  that  when  a  man  un- 
dertakes to  teach  what  is  necessary  for  eternal  salvation,  he  has  him- 
self examined  the  grounds  and  felt  the  .power  of  the  doctrines  he 
teaches.  But  if  earnestness  be  lacking,  they  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  mistaken;  that  the  man  has  not  any  profound  convic- 
tion of  the  paramount  value  of  what  he  teaches,  and  that  the  teach- 
ing, which  is  merely  perfunctory  and  professional,  cannot  be  of  in- 
finite importance. 

Now,  in  an  age  in  which  every  class  of  society — ^men,  women  and 
children — are  infected  with  a  desire  to  know  more  or  less  of  science; 
at  a  time  when  even  workmen  actually  know  more  of  the  science 
which  has  a  real  basis  in  knowledge,  and  also  of  the  science  which 
is  falsely  so  called,  than  was  known  by  professional  men  a  hundred 
years  ago— there  will  creep  up  into  the  study  and  into  the  heart  of 
the  preacher,  who  knows  no  science  but  theology,  the  suspicion  that 
there  may  be  in  the  attainments  of  other  men  some  knowledge  which 
militates  against  the  doctrines  he  has  been  preaching.  Such  a  sus- 
picion will  produce  a  weakness,  and  may  make  a  blight.  To  prevent 
this,  to  keep  his  mind  in  the  robust  healthf  ulness  of  an  unbroken  con- 
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yictioiiy  the  preacher  must  make  excursions  in  the  fields  of  science 
which  lie  outside  theology. 

This  is  mentioned  first  as  being  first  in  miportance,  as  being  much 
more  important  than  all  knowledge.  The  integrity  of  the  preacher's 
own  innermost,  profoundest  conviction^  that  what  he  preaches  is  un- 
questionably true,  is  indispensable.  He  may,  with  this,  be  useful  in 
turning ^nany  to  righteousness;  without  this,  all  learning,  wit  and 
eloqueii^  tell  for  nothing.  They  may  make  the  body  of  preaching, 
but  conviction  of  truth  supplies  tiie  soul  of  preaching. 

There  may  be  a  vitality  which  is  very  feeble.  That  the  preaching 
may  flame  with  life,  the  preacher  must  not  only  be  convinced  that 
there  are  no  truths  in  any  department  of  knowledge  comparable  with 
the  truths  of  the  Gk>spel,  but  also  that  no  other  truths  are  of  any 
avail  for  the  salvation  of  men.  He  cannot  remain  in  perfect  security 
that  this  is  the  fact  if  he  make  no  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  which 
has  been  acquired  by  others  in  the  several  departments  of  science  and 
philosophy.  In  this  day  it  is  impossible  to  escape  intimations  of  in- 
tellectual activity,  if  the  preacher  read  at  all.  These  must  cause  him 
to  feel  as  if  he  were  continually  walking  amid  ambushes,  if  he  do  not 
know  that  there  are  no  truths  so  important  as  the  truths  taught  in 
the  Gospel;  and  if  he  be  not  prepared  on  suitable  occasions,  and  in 
proper  ways,  of  showing  this  to  his  people,  into  whose  minds  there 
will  frequently  be  injected  the  suggestion  that  this  is  not  the  fact. 
If  they  discover  that  the  pastor  has  gone  over  the  ground  and  exam- 
ined for  himself,  and  still  retains  his  conviction  that  there  is  nothing 
to  shake  faith  in  gospel  doctrines,  as  a  preacher  he  will  be  able  toi 
throw  the  whole  weight  of  his  personality  on  the  right  side;  and  that, 
personality  will  be  more  weighty  by  reason  of  his  larger  knowledge. 

Studies  in  what  are  called  the  natural  sciences  are  also  very  useful 
to  a  preacher,  in  giving  him  some  knowledge  of  the  correlation  of 
truths.  He  is  liable  to  become  lop-sided,  irregular,  and  fanatical — all 
ballast  and  no  sails,  or  all  sails  and  no  ballast.  There  is  a  power  iui 
the  proportions  of  truth.  There  is  much  weight  imparted  to  a  mani 
when  his  acquaintances  believe  that  he  has  a  well-balanced  mind.  Meni 
of  that  character  have  done  much  more  for  mankind  than  all  the? 
brilliant  geniuses  who  have  surprised  the  world.  But  that  balance  of 
mind  is  attained  by  habit  of  regarding  the  truths  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  not  simply  in  themselves  but  in  the  relationship 
to  one  another.  This  cannot  be  gained  by  the  preacher  unless  he 
make  some  space  for  some  study  in  the  various  departments  of 
science. 

The  preacher  needs  not  only  balance  of  mind,  but  also  strength  of 
intellect.  His  intellectual  limbs,  so  to  speak,  must  not  only  be  pro- 
portionate, but  also  strong.  He  must  engage,  every  day,  not  only  in 
physical  but  also  in  intellectual  gymnastics.     He  does  well  to  have  a. 
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side-study,  something  that  will  develop  his  mind  by  a  variety  of  exer- 
cises. He  must  go  from  the  dumb-bells  to  the  parallel  bars.  Supple- 
mental to  the  studies  necessary  for  the  direct  preparation  of  his  ser- 
mons, he  should  have  some  study  which,  while  not  directly  connected 
with  the  work  of  the  pulpit,  has  some  special  training  power,  and 
which  also  gives  results  that  can  be  worked  into  sermons.  This  last, 
however,  is  an  aTt^r  consideration.  As  he  is  not  to  be  a  specialist  he 
should  vary  here.  He  has  at  command  philology  and  archaeology  and 
chemistry  and  geology  and  astronomy  and  biology.  Here  are  six 
departments  of  science,  study  in  which  develops  perception,  compari- 
eon,  judgment,  ratiocination.  He  may  take  a  curriculum  of  six  years 
and  be  gaining  roundness  and  strength  for  his  pulpit  work.  If  he  be 
a  wise  man  and  have  intellectual  self-control,  his  hearers  will  probably 
not  discover  which  year  is  given  to  archaeology  and  which  to  astrono- 
my; but  they  wiU  perceive  that  their  pastor  is  growing  in  power.  He 
will  be  manifestly  gaining  strength  to  grasp  the  word  of  God  more 
firmly,  and  skill  to  apply  it  more  effectually. 

That  the  work  of  the  preacher  be  effective,  it  is  manifest  that  it 
must  be  timely.  The  preaching  that  "  turned  the  world  upside  down  " 
in  the  Roman  Empire  would  have  been  utterly  out  of  place  and  out  of 
power  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Nay,  the  preaching  of  the  last  century 
would  not  take  hold  of  this  generation.  It  would  be  a  profitable  and 
instructive  study  to  examine  the  sermons  that  have  survived,  and  note 
the  characteristics  of  the  preaching  which  was  most  efficacious  in  each 
age.  '^  That  same  Jesus  "  and  that  same  gospel  have  been  preached 
with  ever-varying  manner.  The  substance  is  as  changeless  as  the 
water,  but  the  form  as  fluent  as  the  wave.  If  then  a  parallel  exami- 
nation be  made  of  the  several  conditions  of  society  when  these  effec- 
tive discourses  were  delivered,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  feel  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  transfer  the  style  of  one  age  to  that  of  an- 
other. The  preaching  which  is  to-day  removing  the  stone  from  the 
sepulchre  of  dead  souls  could  not  have  been  uttered  in  the  days  of  the 
Reformation.  It  would  have  been  as  great  an  anachronism  as  the 
preaching  of  Tauler  and  Luther  would  be  in  this  day,  or  would  have 
been  in  the  second  century.  Preachers  are  instructed  by  a  study  of 
the  masterpieces  of  pulpit  eloquence  from  the  days  of  Chrysostom  to 
those  of  Jonathan  Edwards;  but  every  man  of  sense  among  them 
would  feel  how  absurd  it  would  be  to  deliver  the  sermons  of  either  of 
those  great  men  from  the  pulpits  of  London  or  New  York  next  Sun- 
day. It  is  to  be  kept  distinctly  in  mind,  that  the  preacher  who  dis- 
charges his  church  duties  properly  can  never  become  a  specialist,  and 
should  not  aim  at  being  an  authority  in  any  department  of  natural 
science.  Moreover,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  lost  sight  of  the 
proprieties  if  he  delivers  scientific  and  philosophical  discourses.  The 
preacher  is  to  "preach  the  Word;"  not  philosophy,  not  science,  not 
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poetry,  not  bis  own  pet  theories.  He  is  to  labor  to  make  men  under- 
stand tbe  meaning  of  "  tbe  Word."  He  is  to  strive  to  bring  home  to 
the  understandings  and  to  the  hearts  of  the  very  men  whom  he  ad- 
dresses— ^not  of  an  imaginary  audience.  There  is  one  gospel  for  king 
and  peasant,  for  philosopher  and  school-boy — and  but  one;  yet  surely 
no  one  would  endeavor  to  convert  a  company  of  cultivated  men  by 
the  method  he  would  employ  to  bring  a  congregation  of  semi-civilized 
persons  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  A  preacher 
should  strive  to  know  the  environment  of  his  hearers:  their  mode  of 
living,  their  employment,  their  pleasures,  the  extent  of  their  knowl- 
edge, the  character  of  thoughts  which  engage  their  minds,  the  reading 
which  attracts  their  attention  (if  they  read  at  all),  and  the  character 
of  the  teaching  which  secures  their  attention  when  out  of  the  church. 
In  our  age  money-making  and  science,  even  more  than  politics,  seem 
to  interest  the  people.  The  wonderful  practical  applications  of  science 
to  the  production  of  material  wealth  have  so  arrested  the  attention  of 
the  people  that  they  listen  to  all  who  profess  to  talk  even  about 
science.  That  is  very  natural.  It  is  so  in  every  department.  It  is 
the  practical  application  of  religion  to  the  lives  of  men,  as  seen  in 
daily  life,  which  gives  the  pulpit  of  this  age  any  hearers;  and  this  it 
is  which  interests  listeners,  even  in  the  boldest  and  stupidest  and  most 
erroneous  talk  about  religion.  If  there  were  no  converted  people  seen 
during  the  week  there  would  be  no  hearers  or  worshipers  in  chapel  or 
cathedral  on  Sunday.  The  preacher  must  know  what  the  world  about 
him  is  thinking  of,  in  order  to  know  how  to  bring  the  gospel  down 
upon  their  consciences  with  convincing  power. 

The  fascination  of  science  for  the  popular  mind  is  very  manifest. 
The  two  books  published  within  the  memory  of  the  present  writer,  in 
the  department  of  religious  literature,  which  have  made  the  most 
sudden,  profound  and  wide  impression,  have  been  Chalmers'  "  Astro- 
nomical  Lectures "  and  Drummond's  ^^  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World."  The  fact  is  stated.  We  need  not  stop  to  account  for  it  in 
the  face  of  the  openness  of  the  latter  book  to  current  criticism,  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  former  from  current  reading.  It  must  remind 
us,  however,  how  greatly  men  are  interested  in  science  as  well  aa 
religion.  He  who  in  his  teaching  can  make  either  minister  to  the 
other  is  the  most  impressive  teacher.  Devout  teachers  of  science  have 
been  able  to  give  their  hearers  great  uplifting  by  a  sudden  flash  of 
religious  light  on  the  researches  in  hand.  When  the  late  Prof.  Agassis 
opened  the  scientific  course  at  Penakez  Island,  with  the  simple,  but 
solemn  statement,  that  before  men  entered  upon  any  great  under- 
taking they  should  seek  the  aid  of  Almighty  God,  and  added,  "  Gen- 
tlemen, let  us  pray,"  and  humbly  invoked  divine  guidance,  there  fell 
a  hush  on  the  assembly  such  as  probably  no  young  man  there  had  ever 
known  in  his  church  at  home  when  the  pastor  made  the  usual  invita- 
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tion  to  prayer.  Once,  in  a  large  audience,  I  was  listening  to  a  lecture 
on  the  sun,  by  Prof.  Charles  A.  Young,  of  Princeton.  We  were  spell- 
bound as  he  pushed  forward  with  the  rapid  but  firm  tread  with  which 
lie  is  accustomed  to  march  through  a  lecture.  He  was  giving  us  facts 
snd  generalizations  therefrom — phenomena  and  the  probable  causes 
of  their  production.  In  the  preceding  lectures  he  had  made  no 
^  moral  reflections,**  nor  any  allusion  to  the  First  Cause,  so  far  as  I 
now  recollect.  All  at  once  a  question  arose  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
existence  of  a  certain  class  of  facts,  when  the  professor  dropped  his 
eyes  and  voice  and  said  simply,  that  he  knew  of  no  reasonable  way  to 
account  for  it,  except  to  refer  it  to  the  will  of  the  all-wise  and  all- 
good  Creator.  It  was  just  for  a  moment,  and  then  we  were  caught 
up  and  carried  forward.  But  that  moment  was  thrilling.  It  seemed 
to  bow  every  soul  before  the  throne.  So,  on  the  other  side,  when  we 
are  inculcating  a  great  religious  truth  taught  by  revelation  in  the 
Bible,  it  stirs  the  souls  of  our  hearers  when  we  let  suddenly  upon  that 
Bible  truth  the  light  of  the  torch  by  whose  aid  men  have  been 
accustomed  to  explore  other  labyrinths. 

The  preacher  is  bound  to  enrich  his  preaching  by  all  he  can  brmg 
from  every  department  of  knowledge.  How  can  he  keep  a  sound  con- 
science and  neglect  all  those  treasures  which  modem  science  is  heaping 
around  him  ?  How  can  he  hope  to  be  a  good  scribe,  unless  he  bring 
out  of  the  treasury  the  new  things  as  well  as  the  old,  to  the  service 
of  the  truth  ?  One  of  the  greatest  blessings  conferred  upon  us  by 
modem  science  is  the  abundance  of  most  rich  and  satisfactory  illustra- 
tions it  is  constantly  affording  of  Bible  truth,  as  well  as  the  light  it 
is  shedding  on  the  stability  of  the  foundations  of  Bible  evidences. 
Indeed,  there  are  portions  of  the  Bible  which  cannot  now  be  effectively 
used  in  pulpit  ministrations  without  some  knowledge  of  modem  sci- 
ence. The  preacher,  totally  devoid  of  knowledge  of  scientific  methods 
and  results,  would  lose  the  respect  of  all  his  intelligent  hearers  by 
any  effort  he  could  make  to  preach  on  Gtenesis  or  Job,  or  John  or 
Revelation. 

Above  all  things,  the  work  of  the  gospel  preacher  is  to  reconcile 
man  to  God.  The  aim  of  infidel  teachers  is  to  keep  man  unreconciled 
to  God.  These  latter  do  their  work  by  making  the  impression  that 
the  results  of  scientific  studies  antagonize  the  Christian  faith.  Just 
flo  long  as  that  thought  holds  its  power  over  the  mind  of  the  hearer, 
he  is  irreconcilable  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  When  the  ancient  call 
is  rung  in  modem  ears,  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one 
God,"  man  must  have  the  solemn  and  profound  conviction  of  the 
ti'uth  that  the  God  of  Nature  is  the  God  of  Grace,  and  the  Creator  of 
material  systems  of  the  universe  is  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  He 
hath  committed  unto  us  "  the  ministry  of  reconciliation."  We  are  to 
make  men  see  that  "  God  is  in  Christ "  as  personally  as  He  is  in  the 
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physical  aniverse  pervasively,  and  that  He  is  '*  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  Himself."    Whatever  will  enable  us  to  do  this  for  any 
one  soul  will  surpass  all  valuation.     Gospel  preachers  will  be  recreant 
if  they  let  the  enemy  steal  the  guns  God  has  mounted  in  that  nature 
which  is  the  symbol  of  omnipotent  wisdom,  and  turn  them  against 
that  cross  which  is  the  symbol  of  atoning  and  transforming  grace. 
Then  for  many  reasons,  for  his  intellectual  recreation,  development 
and  strengthening;  for  the  general  enrichment  of  the  soil  of  his  mind, 
for  winning  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  hearers;  for  the  keeping 
of  his  own  conviction  robust,  and  the  attention  of  his  congregation 
:fixed;  for  knowing  what  his  hearers  know,  and  being  able  to  teach 
them  more  ;  for  his  own  preservation  from  flatness,  staleness  and  un- 
profitableness; for  the  enrichment  of  his  discourses,  that  his  parish- 
ioners may  have  gain:  for  learning  how  to  turn  nineteenth  century 
eyes  up  to  '^  consider  the  heavens  "  as  they  may  now  be  considered, 
and  those  same  eyes  down  to  consider  such  lilies  as  grow  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  they  never  could  have  grown  beneath  the  eyes  of 
the  peasants  and  priests  who  attended  the  Master's  ministry;  above 
all,  that  he  may  march  boldly  up  to  rebels,  in  the  name  of  the  Divine 
Majesty,  and  authoritatively  demand  the  grounding  of  the  arms  of 
all  intellectual  rebellion;  that  he  may  meet  the  responsibilities  which 
the  Lord  in  this  age  lays  upon  His  ambassadors:  responsibilities  which 
were  not  imposed  on  Paul,  or  Chrysostom,  or  Augustine;  that  he  may 
:finish  his  course  with  joy,  and  his  ministry,  which  he  higs  received  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  the  gospel  minister  of  this  age  is  bound  to  seize  and  use 
all  the  instrumentalities  which  this  age  affords  for  setting  forth  the 
truth  i9M  it  is  in  Nature,  as  the  servant  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 


H— THE  POETICAL  IMAGERY  IN  THE  BOOK  OF  REVE- 
LATION. 
By  Jamss  M.  Ludlow,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

NO.    HL 

In  previous  articles  we  have  compared  the  imagery  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation  with  that  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  writings  of  the 
Jewish  Rabbis.     We  may  also  trace  many  figures  of  John's  speech  to 

m. 

Classic  expressions  and  customs  of  the   heathen  world. 
We  cannot  agree  with  Dean  Trench,  that  there  '*  is  no  figure  in  this 
Book  drawn  from  the  range  of  heathen  antiquity." 

The  white  stone  given  to  him  that  overcometh  (Rev.  ii:  17)  could 
hardly  have  been  mentioned  without  the  suggestion  of  the  white  stone 
which  the  Greek  judges  gave  as  a  sign  of  pardon,  while  a  black  stone 
signified  condemnation.     Ovid  says: 

«  Mos  erat  antiquiB,  niveis  atrisqne  lapilUs, 
His  damnare  reos,  illis  absolvere  culpa." 
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The  expression  also  reminds  one  of  the  Roman  Tessara,  or  Tally, 
which  was  presented  to  conquerors  in  the  arena,  and  was  marked  with 
some  bounty  which  the  victor  would  receive  on  showing  it  at  one  of 
the  imperial  stores. 

In  Rev.  iii:  12  we  read,  "  Him  that  overcometh  will  I  make  a  piUar 
in  the  temple  of  my  God,  .  .  .  and  I  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of 
my  God,"  etc.  The  reference  seems  to  be  to  the  obelisks  and  columns 
which  were  the  chief  ornaments  of  ancient  cities,  and  upon  which 
were  inscribed  the  glories  and  conquests  of  Pharaohs,  Caesars  and 
generals. 

The  servants  of  God  were  represented  by  John  as  ^^  sealed  in  their 
foreheadsJ*^  He  had  doubtless  often  seen  the  Roman  servant  with 
this  frontal  badge  of  his  condition;  the  "  f routes  literati "  of  Apuleius, 
and  the  "  f route  notatus  "  of  Martial. 

The  "many  crowns ^^  on  the  head  of  the  enthroned  Christ  (Rev. 
xix:  12)  have  the  same  meaning  as  the  "  double  crown"  of  Ptolemy 
Philometer — i,  €.,  one  for  each  of  the  great  principalities  he  had  joined 
under  his  conquering  hand. 

The  word  rendered  "  crowns  "  in  thb  passage  means  literally,  "  dia- 
dents  " — silken  bands  embroidered  with  pearls.  No  Roman  emperor, 
until  Diocletian,  wore  one:  but  they  were  the  badge  of  Oriental  sov- 
ereigns, and  with  them  John,  as  a  provincial,  was  familiar. 

The  ^^ white  horse^^  (Rev.  xix:  11),  upon  which  sat  the  Faithful  and 

True  Warrior,  was  a  familiar  figure  of  coming  victory  to  all  who  had 

read  Virgil  (^n.  iii:  537): 

"  Quatnor  hio,  primnm  omen,  eqtios  in  gramine  Tidi, 
Tondentes  campnm  lati,  candore  niTali.'* 

When  we  read  "  He  hath  on  his  vesture  and  on  Aw  thigh  a  name 
written.  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  "(Rev.  xix:  16),  we  cannot, 
without  extreme  prejudice  to  a  theory,  shut  our  eyes  to  the  well- 
known  custom  of  ancient  artists  to  inscribe  the  name  and  exploits  of 
a  hero  upon  his  statue;  not  on  the  pedestal  alone,  but  across  the 
breast,  on  the  garments,  and  frequently  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh, 
where  the  size  of  the  muscle  would  not  allow  the  artistic  effect  of  the 
work  to  be  marred  by  the  lettering.  Many  such  statues  have  been 
exhumed  and  preserved. 

The  mongrel  horses,  upon  which  rode  the  two  hundred  thousand 

thousand  warriors,  had  heads  on  their  tuUSy  "  their  power  is  in  their 

mouth,   and  in  their  tails."    (Rev.  ix:   19).     Lucan    had  already  a 

similar  conception: 

"  £t  gravis  in  geminnm  snrgens  caput  amphisbsena."    (Phars.  ix:  719,  quoted 
from  Farrar). 

Since  Martial,  Ovid,  Horace,  Cicero,  Virgil  and  other  Latin  writers 
had  called  Rome  "  the  seven-hilled  city,"  it  would  seem  injudicious  to 
deny  that  John  used  the  current  figure  of  speech  when  he  wrote  of 
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the  seven  heads  of  the  beast  which  destroyed,  "  They  are  seven  moun- 
tains, on  which  the  woman  sitteth  "  (Rev.  xvii:  9) ;  by  which  he  desig- 
nated the  mystical  Babylon. 

These  citations  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  culture  of  the  writer  of 
the  Apocalypse,  though  chiefly  Jewish,  was  not  exclusively  such,  and 
that  the  Revelatory  Spirit  gave  no  monopoly  to  Jewish  forms  of 
thought  as  the  earthly  vehicles  of  heavenly  wisdom. 

IV. 

Another  fertile  source  of  the  Apocalyptic  imagery  was  Contem- 
poRAXEOus  History. 

Of  this,  however,  we  can  say  but  little,  for  the  reason  that  it  i» 
impossible  for  us  to  so  accurately  date  the  Book  that  we  can  repro- 
duce the  actual  panorama  of  earthly  events  which  passed  at  the  time 
before  the  gaze  of  the  seer.  If  we  could  be  assured  of  the  Preterist 
theory  of  interpretation — that  John  wrote  only  the  recent  or  then 
current  history  of  the  Church  in  its  relation  to  the  world  powers  with 
which  it  came  into  conflict — we  could  find  in  those  passing  events 
scores  of  rhetorical  germs  which  burst  into  flower  under  the  tropical 
rays  of  his  genius.  Canon  Farrar,  having  no  doubt  in  his  own  mind 
that  the  "  Wild  Beast  from  the  Sea  is  meant  to  be  a  symbol  of  the 
Emperor  Nero,"  discovers  "  sixteen  distinctive  marks  "  of  the  Beast, 
which  were  very  apt  symbolical  marks  of  that  great  enemy  of  the 
infant  Church.  Similarly,  if  we  take  the  Dragon  from  the  land  to 
represent  Vespasian,  we  will  be  able  to  detect  almost  as  many  things 
in  his  career  which  John  may  have  metamorphosed  into  the  creatures 
of  his  fancy.  We  confess  that  the  abundance  of  such  rhetorical 
analogies  which  the  Preterist  theory  suggests,  makes  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  that  theory.  But  to  enter  that  field  would  carry  us 
beyond  the  original  scope  of  our  article.  We  must  be  content  with 
noting  the  general  coloring  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  shows  that  the 
mind  of  the  Jewish  Christian  was  saturated  with  interest  in  those 
times  of  terror  then  rolling  over  his  native  land.  The  crash  of  king- 
doms and  cries  of  woe,  battle  dust  and  streams  of  blood,  and,  perhaps,, 
actual  scenes  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  tone  the  entire  Book. 

V. 

A  fertile  source  of  suggestion  to  the  poetic  mind  of  John,  was 
one  which  is  generally  overlooked,  viz.:  The  natural  scenery  ani> 

ASSOCIATIONS   OF  THE   -^GEAN. 

Dean  Stanley,  in  his  "  Sermons  in  the  East,"  jtouched  this  subject^ 
but  only  sufficiently  to  show  that  he  was  impressed  with  its  fruitf ul- 
ness;  he  garnered  into  his  book  but  little  of  the  rich  harvest  which 
his  practical,  yet  poetic,  eye  saw  about  him. 

The  remainder  of  this  article  will  be  the  record  of  impressions 
taken  almost  literally  from  the  journal  of  a  day  spent  in  drifting 
among  those  historic  islands,  of  which  Patmos  seems  the  sanctuary^ 
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and  gazing  upon  that  rooky  mass  above  which  the  heaven  once  opened 
to  the  central  throne. 

How  apt  the  words  of  Tischendorf,  when  I>a8aing  this  spot:  '^  The 
«ea  is  as  still  as  the  grave;  Patmos  reposes  in  it  like  a  dead  sainL^ 
Pictures  from  the  Apocalypse  kept  floating  in  upon,  the  imagination, 
«ach  suggested  by  something  in  sea  or  shore  or  sky,  and  the  convic- 
tion was  irresistible,  that  the  seer  used  the  outward  scene  to  supply 
much  of  the  crude  pigments  with  which  he  painted  his  inner  vision. 

At  Rhodes,  almost  in  sight,  once  stood  the  famous  Colossus.  It 
was  built — according  to  the  best  evidence — ^upon  a  mole  at  the  water's 
•edge.  By  some,  it  is  supposed  to  have  rested  one  foot  upon  the  land 
and  the  other  upon  a  pier  built  so  far  out  in  the  water  that  the  small 
trading  vessels  and  the  lighters  from  the  larger  ones  could  pass  between 
its  legs  to  the  Custom  House.  It  was  a  statue  of  the  Sun-god,  one 
liundred  and  five  feet  high,  and  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It 
was  built  of  bronze,  to  defy  time,  and  placed  so  that  it  would  sym- 
bolize the  dominion  of  man  over  land  and  sea.  But  Gk>d,  who  smote 
Babel,  threw  down  this  emblem  of  human  arrogance  by  an  earth- 
quake. In  John's  day  it  lay  a  heap  of  ruins,  half  on  land  and  half  in 
the  sea,  just  where  it  had  stood.  He  must  often  have  seen  the  mighty 
heap,  before  one  of  his  countrymen  purchased  the  metal  and  carried 
it  away,  on  nine  hundred  camels,  to  Edessa.  That  statue,  and  its 
ruin,  were  as  familiar  to  John's  readers  as  the  Colossus  of  Liberty,  on 
Bedloe's  Island,  will  be  to  the  dwellers  along  the  Hudson.  They  were 
the  world's  satire  on  the  vanity  of  man's  assumed  conquest  of  nature 
and  time. 

Now  it  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  the  Apostle  did  not 
think  of  this  familiar  scene,  and  its  familiar  lesson,  when  he  wrote: 
^'  And  I  saw  another  mighty  angel, .  .  .  and  he  set  his  right  foot 
upon  the  sea,  and  his  left  foot  upon  the  earth,  and  .  .  .  lifted  up  his 
liand  to  heaven,  and  sware  by  him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever, 
who  created  the  earth  and  the  things  that  are  therein,  and  the  sea 
and  the  things  that  are  therein,  that  time  should  be  no  longer." 
<Rev.  x:  1-6.) 

Again  and  again  is  the  traveler's  eye  caught  by  the  magnificence 
of  the  clouds,  a  common  form  of  which  is  that  of  an  immense  iceberg 
floating  in  from  the  horizon.  Frequently,  only  the  captain's  decision, 
or  an  appeal  to  the  map,  could  determine  whether  what  we  saw  was 
a  cloud  or  some  gloHous  snow-peak  of  the  Taurus.  Vast  masses  of 
dazzling  white,  sharp  cut  as  a  diamond,  but  fringed  with  the  chro- 
matic effect  of  light  playing  along  its  edges,  would  stand  seemingly 
motionless  for  an  hour  in  that  still  upper  air.  No  one  who  had  ever 
read  this  Book  could  help  the  thought,  *'  And  I  saw  a  great  white 
throne."  (Rev.  xx:  11.) 

The  deep  azure  of  the  sky  over  the  ^gean  seems  at  times  like  a 
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dome  oarred  from  a  massive  lapis  kundi/  the  deep  blue  of  the  sea 
beneathy  with  its  myriad  little  waves,  like  a  floor  covered  with  the 
fragments  of  that  upper  glory.  Then  the  sky  will  change  to  crystal, 
and  the  sea  to  emerald.  Sometimes  the  heavens  will  glow  like  bur- 
nished gold;  then  the  sea  will  seem  like  molten  brass.  Frequently 
the  atmosphere  is  a  prism,  and  the  entire  spectrum  of  colors  appears 
against  the  sky,  like  a  horizontal  rainbow,  or  massive  edifice  whereof 
the  layers  are  distinct  quarryings  of  precious  stones.  One  cannot 
gaze  upon  so  gorgeous  a  scene  without  thinking  of  the  **  New  Jeru- 
salem, descending  out  of  heaven  from  Gk>d;  the  wall  of  it  was  jasper, 
and  the  city  was  pure  gold,  like  unto  clear  glass,  and  the  foundations 
were  garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious  stones,  jasper,  sapphire, 
emerald,"  etc.  (Rev.  xxi:  18.)  The  grandest  cloud  effects  are  when 
the  sun  itself  is  concealed  behind  the  mass  which  it  glorifies;  just  as 
**  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it, 
for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it."  (Rev.  xxi:  23.) 

The  rocky  islands  of  the  sporades  (some  of  them  monoliths),  when 
seen  from  a  distance,  lose  all  color  and  stand  like  masses  of  petrified 
foam  or  opaque  light;  and  one  thinks  of  the  twelve  gates  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  whereof  "every  several 
gate  was  one  pearl."  (Rev.  xxi:  21). 

How  could  one  stand  on  Patmos  and  look  over  the  unrippled  sea 
at  sunset,  without  thinking  of  "  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire  "  ? 
(Rev.  XV :  2),  or  listen  to  the  light  murmur  of  the  tiny  breakers  which 
in  calmest  weather  encircle  the  island  with  a  belt  of  foam;  or,  with 
the  rising  wind,  hear  the  sea  roll  its  deep,  melodious  sub-bass  until  it 
breaks  into  a  choral  roar  under  the  baton  of  the  storm,  and  not  think 
of  the  words,  "I  heard  a  voice,  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as 
the  voice  of  a  great  thunder"  ?  (Rev.  xiv:  2.) 

May  not  John  have  seen  the  sun  in  eclipse,  '^as  black  as  sackcloth 
of  hair  "  (Rev.  vi:  12);  the  deep  red  orb  of  the  moon  rising  from  the 
water  when  "it  became  as  blood";  meteoric  showers  enlivening  the 
solitude  of  the  night — "  the  stars  of  heaven  falling  unto  the  earth 
«ven  as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her  untimely  figs  when  she  is  shaken  of  a 
mighty  wind"  (Rev.  vi:  13);  the  storm-clouds  gather  and  break  again 
into  a  thousand  writhing  convolutions,  as  if  the  "  heaven  departed  as 
a  scroll  when  it  is  rolled  together"  (Rev.  vi:  14);  the  peaks  on  the 
distant  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  craggy  islands  lost  in  thickening 
fogs,  as  if  ***  every  mountain  and  island  were  moved  out  of  their  place  "  ? 
(Rev.  vi:  14). 

When  the  sun  went  down  that  night  we  glided  along  by  the  ill- 
fated  island  of  Chios.  The  beach  was  illumined  with  bonfires,  about 
which  gathered  the  terror-stricken  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  from  their 
tottering  homes,  for  the  earthquake  had,  the  day  before,  slain  hun- 
dreds of  human  beings,  and  the  remnant  were  waiting  at  any  moment 
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to  be  engulfed  in  the  yawning  earth,  or  overwhelmed  by  tidal  wave. 
How  vividly  we  realized  that  we  were  on  the  line  of  those  earth- 
throes  which  have  belted  the  world  with  ghastly  wounds,  or  with  the 
lava-scabs  of  extinct  volcanoes !  In  John's  day,  as  now,  the  marks  of 
these  terrible  visitations  of  Deity  were  seen  everywhere  on  island  and 
shore.  In  sight  from  the  clifPs  of  Patmos  was  the  island  of  Thera, 
formed  by  a  "  burning  mountain  cast  into  the  sea  "  (Rev.  viii:  8);  the 
harbor  being  but  the  crater  extinguished  by  the  waters.  Eusebius 
mentions  the  earthquakes  of  the  year  17  A.D.,  which  shook  Ephesus, 
Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  the  whole  region  where  the  Seven  Churches 
were  afterward  planted.  In  A.D.  46  the  Islet  of  Therasia  lighted  up 
the  ^gean  with  its  volcanic  glare.  Seneca,  writing  nearer  to  the  time 
of  the  Apocalypse,  said,  "  The  world  itself  is  being  shaken  to  pieces.'* 
John  naturally  wrought  the  impression  of  these  scenes  into  his  sub- 
lime metaphors  of  the  convulsive  throes  of  the  moral  world,  when  the 
earth  should  open,  as  by  volcanic  rift,  even  to  the  bottomless  pit. 

As  we  gaze  upon  Patmos,  seventeen  centuries  roll  away.  With 
them  the  village  and  monastery  yonder  disappear.  In  the  quarries 
are  gangs  of  men,  who  for  crimes  against  the  State,  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  exile  from  communion  with  their  fellow-men.  Among  them 
at  their  toil,  or  allowed  to  roam  at  liberty  over  the  lonely  rocks,  in  the 
solitude  of  his  thoughts,  is  an  old  man,  bent  with  nearly  a  century's 
weight.  His  garb  is  mean,  limited  to  the  kilt  about  the  loins,  and  the 
skull-cap  or  turban  of  wound  cloths  protecting  his  head  from  storm 
and  sun — the  only  raiment  of  the  quarry  slave.  But  how  radiant  his 
face  with  the  beauty  of  his  pure  and  loving  soul  1  and  his  eyes  how 
bright  with  the  lustre  of  deeper,  wiser  worlds  than  this  !  This  man 
has  seen,  with  the  bodily  eye,  Jesus,  the  Cross,  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Ascension;  and  for  perhaps  seventy  years  his  soul  has  stood  almost 
within  the  portal  of  the  spiritual  glory  of  his  Lord.  And  now  the 
"door  in  heaven"  is  opened;  his  inspired  thought  is  so  great,  the 
revelation  so  stupendous,  that  he  sweeps  sea  and  land  and  sky,  the 
whole  circuit  of  human  history,  custom  and  thought,  and  above  all, 
those  other  worlds  of  past  revelation,  for  figures  vast  enough  to  even 
shadow  forth  his  own ;  and  even  then — such  is  the  limitation  of  human 
language — he  can  reproduce  only  the  shadow  of  his  inward  vision. 
Like  Paul,  he  sees  things  which  it  is  not  lawful  (possible)  for  him  to 
utter. 
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m.— METHODIST  PREACHING:  "OLD  AND  NEW  STYLE." 

By  Abel  Stevens,  D.D.,  LL.D 

The  phrase  Old  and  New  Style,  as  applicable  to  the  Methodist 
Ministry,  has  been  prescribed  for  me  as  the  title  of  this  paper.  It 
would  hardly  be  admitted  by  the  denomination  without  considerable 
qualification.  Doubtless  there  have  been  changes  of  the  "  old  style " 
of  its  preaching — some  salutary  and  adverse — but  they  have  been 
fewer  than  is  generally  supposed. 

It  would  be  a  detraction  from  the  character  of  the  Church  had  there 
been  no  modification  of  its  pulpit  by  the  advancing  intelligence  of 
the  nation,  and  the  remarkable  educational  provisions  of  the  denom- 
ination; for,  though  the  latter  was  a  few  years  without  successful 
schools,  it  has,  through  most  of  its  history,  been  energetically  devoted 
to  education,  and,  as  results,  it  now  has  144  universities,  colleges  and 
"boarding  academies"  (including  9  theological  schools),  attended  by 
more  than  26,000  students,  and  408,000  of  its  youth  have  been  trained 
in  them.  The  intellectual  character  of  its  ministry  has  therefore  un- 
questionably advanced.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  ranks 
higher  to-day,  relatively  to  the  average  national  intelligence,  than  it 
did  at  the  organization  of  the  Church  in  1784,  or  through  the  first 
ensuing  half  century — the  period  to  which  may  be  attributed  what 
is  called  its  "  old  style."  One  thing  at  least  may  be  affirmed,  that 
it  has  not  since  had  greater  "  talent "  than  it  had  during  this  period. 
It  had  then  as  large  a  proportion  of  men  of  conspicuous,  of  national, 
reputation  as  it  has  now,  perhaps  larger;  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  many  of  its  most  noted  men  of  our  own  early  days  began 
their  ministry  within  that  period — its  Capers,  Pierce  (the  elder), 
Bangs,  Soule,  Hedding,  Dempster,  Summerfield,  Maffitt,  Bascom,  Dur- 
bin,  Fisk,  Olin,  etc.  And  these  men,  national  as  well  as  denomina- 
tional in  their  fame,  were*  formed  in  the  early  school  of  Methodist 
preaching — they  were  exceptional  only  by  their  superior  talents;  but 
examples  of  rare  talent,  especially  of  natural  talent,  have  always  char- 
acterized the  Methodist  ministry  in  both  England  and  America. 

Though  the  early  preachers  had  no  special  education,  or  rather  pre- 
education,  for  their  work,  they  had,  at  least,  the  average  education 
of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  they  were  required  to  pass  through 
a  "  Course  of  Study" — a  specified  curriculum,  with  formal  "Examina- 
tions"— during  the  first  four  years  of  their  connection  with  the  "Con- 
ference." Of  the  present  64,200  Methodist  preachers  of  the  New 
World  (27,600  "Itinerant,"  and  36,700  "Local"),  the  number  who 
have  had  a  collegiate  education  is  not  comparatively  large;  and  the 
number  who  have  passed  through  a  Theological  School  is  also  compara- 
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lively  small.  While,  therefore,  the  ministry  as  a  whole  has  intellec- 
tually advanced  proportionately  with  the  advancing  intelligence  of 
the  country,  its  profeB$ional  education  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
essentially  changed  its  '^  style "  of  preaching,  except  in  two  or  three 
sections  of  its  great  field. 

The  early  Methodist  preaching  was  universally  extemporaneou8y 
and  this  fact  had  much  to  do  with  its  style.  It  was  an  ezoeptional 
fact  in  the  Protestant  ministry  of  the  times.  Bishop  Coke  wrote  out 
his  sermon  for  the  Episcopal  Consecration  of  Asbury;  Ezekiel  Cooper 
wrote  his  on  the  death  of  Asbury,  and  both  were  immediately  printed; 
but  neither,  I  think,  was  read  before  the  congregation.  For  nearly 
fifty  years  no  sermon  was  read  in  an  American  Methodist  pulpit,  ex- 
cept one  or  two  of  Wesley's  printed  discourses,  which  the  book  of 
"  Discipline  "  required  to  be  read  annually.  Both  the  preachers  and 
the  people  had  conscientious  scruples  against  manuscript  preaching. 
Durbin  was  the  first  who  placed  a  *^  sketch,"  or  "  skeleton,"  of  his 
discourse  on  the  open  Bible;  and  I  can  remember  how,  in  his  occa- 
sional visits  from  the  West  to  the  East  (vbits  which  were  a  sort  of 
ovation  in  the  churches),  devout  Methodists  of  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia and  New  Tork,  used  to  deprecate  the  influence  of  his  example, 
though  his  manuscript  was  the  barest  outline  of  his  subject,  and 
though  they  often  sobbed  or  ^^ shouted"  under  the  extemporaneous 
eloquence  with  which  he  used  it  The  first  Episcopal  reading  of  ser- 
mons in  the  denomination  was  by  Bishop  Baker,  who  was  consecrated 
as  late  as  1852;  he  was  a  scholarly  and  very  devoted  man,  but  exces- 
sively difildent,  and  the  people  sympathized  with  his  spirit  and  ex- 
cused the  innovation,  especially  as  it  had  already  been  introduced 
somewhat  extensively  among  the  subordinate  branches  of  the  minis- 
try in  New  England,  where  the  Bishop  began  his  career,  and  was  a 
general  usage  there  in  other  denominations. 

The  habit  of  extemporaneous  preaching  had  an  important  moral 
effect  on  both  the  ministry  and  the  people.  It  did  not  relieve  the 
preacher  from  the  task  of  study,  though,  it  relieved  him  from  the 
drudgery  of  writing.  Extemporaneous  discourse  requires,  probably, 
more  thorough  preparatory  meditation  than  the  manuscript  sermon. 
The  early  Methodist  preachers  were  noted  as  '*  sermonizers,"  but  they 
were  still  more  noted  as  '^  exhorters;"  for,  having  the  outlines  of  their 
discourses  well  premeditated,  and  being,  at  the  same  time,  untram- 
meled  by  the  manuscript,  their  sensibilities  had  freer  play  in  the  pul- 
pit, impromptu  thoughts  or  illustrations  and  pointed  applications^ 
were  more  readily  available.  They  ascended  the  desk  expecting  these 
advantages,  and  praying  that  they  ought  be  inspired  by  the  Divine 
Spirit.  Their  diction  naturally  became  more  that  of  the  common 
people;  their  manner  more  colloquial;  the  sympathetic  interest  of  the 
congregation  was  more  readily  awakened,  and  the  interaction  of  both 
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heart  and  head  between  preacher  and  people  was  more  vivid.  Ther& 
are  special  subjects,  or  special  occasions,  on  which  mannscript  preach- 
ing is  undeniably  expedient;  but,  according  to  the  early  Methodist 
opinion,  they  are  rare;  native  talent  for  eloquence  can  always  have 
better  play  in  extemporaneous  than  in  written  discourse,  and  most 
of  the  early  Methodist  itinerants  were  chosen  for  the  ministry  on  ac- 
count of  natural  rather  than  acquired  talent.  ^^  R-e-a-d,"  said  a  vet- 
eran among  them,  "does  not  spell  preach;"  and  the  Church  of  their 
day  would  have  considered  the  reading  of  sermons  as  great  a  disad- 
vantage, as  much  a  practical  solecism,  as  would  be  the  reading  of  his^ 
plea  before  a  jury  by  a  lawyer,  or  of  a  popular  address  by  a  politi- 
cian, or  a  speech  by  a  representative  in  Congress.  The  tendency  of 
the  modem  Methodist  ministry  towards  manuscript  preaching  is  one 
of  its  most  marked  deviations  from  the  "old  style."  This  tendency 
is,  however,  yet  too  limited  to  affect  generally  the  pulpit  of  the  De- 
nomination, or  to  render  irrelevant  the  qualification  I  have  given  above 
to  the  phrase  respecting  its  "Old  and  New  Style." 

Again:  the  early  preachers  were  "Itinerants" — genuine  Itinerants 
— not  merely  nominal  ones,  as  most  Methodist  pastors  in  the  Atlantic 
States  at  least  now  are.  Among  the  latter  the  term  applies  almost 
exclusively  to  the  change  of  "  appointments  "  made  every  two  or  three 
years;  but  in  the  early  ministry  it  meant  minbterial  travel;  even  the 
city  churches  were  connected  in  "  Circuits,"  and  for  some  time  the 
preachers  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  etc,  were  transposed  every 
three  or  six  months;  meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  work  throughout  the 
continent  was  arranged  in  extensive  Circuits,  many  of  them  100  miles 
long,  some  of  them  200  or  more.  Over  these  great  districts  the  Itin- 
erants went»  on  horseback,  with  saddle-bags,  preaching  day  and  night,, 
averaging  usually  one  sermon  a  day  and  two  or  three  on  Sunday. 
They  thus  met  an  urgent  national  want;  for  the  religious  needs  of 
the  westward  moving  population  could  never  have  been  provided  for 
by  the  customary  stationary  pastorate  and  pre-educated  ministry. 
The  latter  could  never  have  kept  pace  with  the  former.  It  has  been 
justly  said  that  the  Methodist  Itineracy  thus  laid  the  moral  founda- 
tions of  the  republic  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
saved  the  great  West  from  early  moral  barbarism.  The  Itinerant* 
were  conscious  of  their  momentous  mission  in  this  respect  and  became 
heroic  in  it.  They  have  been  called  the  legio  tenant — the  "  thunder- 
ing legion"  of  the  American  ministry;  they  were  at  least  an  evangel- 
ical cavalry.  They  were  indeed  "heralds"  of  the  Gk)spel;  for  years- 
they  were  nearly  all  unmarried  men;  they  had  no  homes,  no  abiding 
places,  but  were  hospitably  entertained  in  the  log  cabins  of  the  peo- 
ple; they  preached  in  private  houses,  in  school-houses,  in  the  open 
air.  They  were  incessantly  stimulated  by  the  example  of  their  great 
leader,  Asbury,  who  usually  rode  from  Savannah,  6a.,  to  Portland,. 
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Me.,  and  back  again,  annually,  often  accompanied  by  a  "  led  horse  ^ 
to  help  hb  speed.  He  traveled  at  an  average  of  6,000  miles  a  year 
on  horseback — about  equivalent  to  the  circuit  of  the  globe  every  four 
years. 

The  Itinerants  kept  thus  in  the  very  van  of  westward  emigration; 
they  were  habitually  in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  hardiest  popu- 
lation of  the  country;  they  came  in  contact  with  all  sorts  of  adven- 
turous and  eccentric  characters ;  they  learned  thoroughly  human 
nature,  and  knew  well  how  to  adapt  themselves  to  it,  in  the  pulpit  as 
well  as  out  of  it.  While  heroic  in  their  incessant  travels  and  labors, 
they  acquired  a  certain  remarkable  bonhommie  by  continual  rencon- 
tres with  such  varied  frontier  characters;  they  became  notable  racon- 
teursy  story-tellers  of  their  itinerant  adventures,  at  the  log-cabin  fire- 
sides of  their  people;  they  became  not  only  familiar  and  colloquial, 
but  largely  anecdotal  in  their  preaching. 

But  what  have  these  facts  to  do  with  the  "Old  Style?''  They  have 
much  to  do  with  it;  they  are  important  data  for  the  induction  by 
which  we  can  estimate  it.  "Stylej'^eaid  Buffon, "is  the  man.'*  These 
facts  largely  contributed  to  make  the  early  Itinerant  the  man  that  he 
was,  and  thereby  to  make  his  "  style '' — his  style  in  the  broad  sense 
in  which  we  are  here  using  the  tenn.  They  made  him  militant, 
heroic,  often  pathetic,  of tener  energetic,  characterized  by  remarkable 
traits  of  popular  adaptation.  Herein,  I  think,  was  his  chief  advantage 
over  his  successor  of  our  day.  His  was  the  heroic  period,  in  a  new 
and  heroic  cause  and  country;  but  the  heroic  period  cannot  last  for- 
ever; and  the  "new"  ministerial  style  of  Methodism  shows  the  pass- 
ing away,  to  some  extent,  of  its  old  heroic  day.  To  some  extent,  I  say; 
for  it  lingers  still  in  large  sections  of  the  vast  battle-fields  of  the 
Church,  especially  in  its  great  western  and  frontier  regions.  Extem- 
poraneous preaching  still  prevails  there,  and  the  old  "Circuit  sys- 
tem," and  not  a  few  of  the  personally  militant  characteristics  of  the 
Itinerants. 

A  mistake  prevails,  in  popular  opinion  at  least,  respecting  the  hor- 
tative character  of  the  "old  style."  It  was,  indeed,  more  hortative 
than  the  "new  style";  the  early  preachers  were  not  only  noted  as 
^^sermonizers"  with  their  "firstly,  secondly,  thirdly,"  etc.,  but  they 
were  also,  as  I  have  affirmed,  still  more  notable  as  "exhorters."  The 
peroration  is  now  usually  the  "  fag  end  "  of  the  sermon,  calmly  sum- 
marizing or  applying  it.  With  the  early  Methodist  ministry  it  was 
the  culmination,  the  climax;  it  was  never  in  diminuendo^  but  always 
in  crescendo;  the  whole  discourse  was  made  to  bear  down  upon  it 
The  old  preachers  expected  to  do  their  chief  execution  in  the  final 
exhortation.  It  was  more  prolonged  and  energetic  than  it  is  now. 
But,  though  fervid  in  it,  they  were  not,  as  is  usually  supposed,  gen- 
erally nobily  declamatory.     The  common  supposition  that  Methodist 
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preaching  was  excesBively  clamorous  is  largely  an  error.  There  were 
^^sons  of  thunder"  in  those  days,  and  there  are  such  still;  but  the 
leading  examples  of  the  early  style,  while  characterized  by  much 
unction  and  suasiyeness,  were  not  less  characterized  by  dignified  self- 
command  and  calm  power.  Asbury  seldom  rose  into  declamation; 
McEendry  was  powerful,  without  noise;  Capers  was  gentle  in  speech; 
Soule  was  remarkable  for  the  steady,  tranquil  dignity  of  his  discourse; 
Hedding  was  simple  as  a  child  and  wise  and  measured  as  a  patriarch; 
Summerfield  was  serenely  powerful;  even  Maffitt,  with  his  Irish  florid- 
ity,  was  never  clamorous;  Bascom  was  declamatory,  but  never  noisy; 
Fisk,  Bangs,  Olin,  were  powerful,  but  never  declamatory — ^never,  at 
least,  in  the  unfavorable  sense  of  the  word.  And  all  these  men  were, 
'  as  I  have  shown,  formed  in  the  early  school  of  Methodist  preaching, 
and  were  representatives  of  the  ministry  within  the  first  half  cen- 
tury after  the  organization  of  the  Church — ^the  period  to  which  we 
attribute  the  ^  old  style."  The  American  ministry  was,  in  fine,  a  re- 
production of  the  English,  or  at  least  modelled  after  it;  it  was,  in 
fact^  at  first  considerably  composed  of  men  from  the  latter.  The 
Wesleyan  ministry,  led  by  the  Wesleys,  Benson,  Adam  Clark,  Nel- 
son, Bunting,  Newton,  and  similar  characters,  could  not  generally  fall 
into  excesses;  nor  did  their  brethren  of  America.  Wesley  denounced 
<$lamor  in  the  pulpit,  and  one  of  his  most  notable  letters  is  a  rebuke 
of  this  kind  addressed  to  an  English  Itinerant  who  had  passed  over  to 
the  American  ministry. 

While,  then,  there  were  exceptions,  they  were  such  as  prove  the 
rule.  But  if  the  ministry  was  not  generally  clamorous,  the  people,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  were  frequently  so;  and  ^^  Methodist  meet- 
ings" had  the  reputation  of  being  "  noisy."  The  popular  elements 
gathered  in  these  meetings,  and  the  lay  activity  which  Methodism 
encouraged  in  them  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  some  eccentricities; 
but  if  the  Church,  in  the  later  period  of  its  history,  can  boast  of  more  de- 
corum, it  may  also  well  acknowledge  that  it  owes  much  of  the  freedom 
and  fervor  of  its  worship  to  what  it  considers  the  somewhat  blamable 
ardor  of  its  fathers.  The  liberal  and  consolatory  character  of  their 
Arminian  Theology  touched  the  sensibilities  of  the  people ;  their 
humble  places  of  worship,  and  their  colloquial  and  anecdotal  way  of 
preaching  made  the  people  feel  *' at  home,"  and  they  spontaneously 
became  responsive  to  the  preacher,  their  ejaculations  often  rising  into 
*^  shoutings,"  and  the  meetings  often  becoming  ^'  sensational"  Ex- 
traordinary physical  phenomena  attended  them.  Sturdy  men  fell,  as 
if  shot  down,  under  the  word  of  the  preacher,  however  calm,  though 
pathetic,  he  ought  be.  Especially  was  this  the  case  at  '^  camp  meet- 
ings." The  camp  meeting  was  not  of  Methodist,  but  of  Presbyterian 
origin.  The  Methodists  quickly  borrowed  it  as  a  convenience  on  their 
great  frontier  circuits,  for  their  chapels  were  few,  and  the  people 
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could  be  assembled,  after  the  crops  were  gathered  in,  at  woodland 
camps  for  a  week  of  religious  festival.  What  were  called  the  "Jerks'* 
began  at  the  camp  meetings,  and  became  epidemic  through  much  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  The  heroic  Peter  Cartwright  has  told 
me  marvelous  facts  about  these  phenomena,  and  the  record  of  them 
in  his  Memoirs  affords  noteworthy  data  for  the  study  of  both  physiol- 
ogists and  theologians.  He  knew  of  but  one  instance  in  which  any 
physical  injury  attended  them — the  case  of  a  drunken  opposer  who, 
with  expressions  of  defiance  upon  his  lips,  was  seized  by  the  strange 
spasms,  and,  attempting  to  repress  them  by  his  bottle,  could  not  bring 
it  to  his  mouth,  and  fell  dead,  his  neck  broken  by  his  violent  and  in- 
voluntary "jerks."  Bishop  Hedding  stood  once,  as  he  informed  me, 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  camp  meeting  with  a  sober-minded  lay  friend 
(Abel  Bliss,  of  Wilbraham,  Mass.)  by  his  side,  while  a  humble  Itiner- 
ant of  no  remarkable  eloquence  was  preaching  with  such  effect  that 
about  500  of  his  hearers  fell  to  the  ground  like  men  shot  in  battle. 
His  friend  began  to  remonstrate  against  the  disorderly  scene,  but, 
before  he  could  finish  his  objection,  he  also  fell  at  the  Bishop's  feet. 
These  phenomena,  I  repeat,  were  not  effects  of  the  alleged  clamor  of 
the  "  old  style";  they  were  a  nervous  epidemic  of  the  times,  analogous 
to  similar  epidemics  in  the  Rhenish  Catholic  convents  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  They  seldom  affected  the  preachers,  though  so  prevalent  among 
their  hearers.  A  remarkable  exception  was  that  of  President  Fisk, 
who,  while  praying  at  a  camp-meeting  f or  **  sanctification,"  sunk  pros- 
trate to  the  earth  and  remained  for  some  time  unconscious.  Similar 
effects  attended  the  comparatively  calm  preaching  of  Wesley,  but  not 
the  powerful  eloquence  of  Whitfield.  Wesley  could  not  explain  them 
at  first,  but  later  reproved  and  checked  them.  An  American  Meth- 
odist preacher  (Rev.  Dr.  Comfort)  was  the  first  writer  who  gave  them 
their  true  explanation  and  name  as  cataleptic  affections,  and  recog- 
nized books  of  the  Denomination  endorse  his  view  of  them. 

The  early  preachers,  with  exceptions  like  those  I  have  abov.e  named, 
were  comparatively  limited  in  the  range  of  their  pulpit  topics.  The 
later  ministry  has,  in  this  respect,  a  characteristic  superiority,  for  the 
actual  "  liberty  of  speech "  in  the  Methodist  pulpit  may  be  said  to 
characterize,  if  not  indeed  to  distinguish  it,  among  the  American  pul- 
pits of  our  day.  In  none  other  is  there  such  full  discussion  of  public 
questions,  except  perhaps  in  that  of  the  New  England  Congregation- 
alists.  It  no  longer  confines  itself,  as  did  its  early  preachers,  to  purely 
theological  subjects,  but  assumes  an  almost  unrestricted  range  of 
ethical  discussion,  including  social  and  political,  as  well  as  strict 
Christian  ethics.  It  owes  much  of  this  commendable  freedom  to  its 
zealous  interest  in  the  Temperance,  the  Anti-Slavery,  and  other  pub- 
lic movements;  in  the  Civil  War,  during  which  it  was  notably  out- 
spoken, and  in  almost  every  new  social  question. 
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But,  though  the  topics  of  the  early  ministry  were  comparatively 
few,  they  were  the  most  important  within  the  legitimate  range  of  the 
pulpit.  It  was  little  addicted  to  polemics,  except  against  Calvinism. 
This  (whether  for  good  or  ill  I  need  not  here  pause  to  say)  it  be- 
labored with  its  might,  especially  in  New  England;  and  the  pppular 
theological  revolution  which  has  taken  place  there  is,  I  think,  largely 
attributable  to  its  Arminian  teachings.  But  its  most  usual  themes 
were  such  as  exclusively  concerned  the  inner  Christian  life — "  Con- 
version,** the  "  Witness  of  the  Spirit,"  and  "  Sanctification."  These 
the  Itinerants  incessantly  reiterated;  and  the  numerous  ^'Appoint- 
ments "  of  their  long  circuits  enabled  them  to  do  so  without  apparent, 
or  at  least  without  wearisome,  monotony.  The  circuit  system  was 
thus  admirably  adapted  to  their  limited  education;  for  the  limitation 
of  their  topics  arose  mostly  from  their  limited  culture,  and  "circuit** 
preaching  afforded  a  large  range  for  their  few  themes.  Many  of  them 
who  were  once  famous,  but  who  survived  to  a  later  date,  when  the 
Church  was  more  consolidated  and  the  circuits  reduced  to  "  stations,'* 
were  found  to  be  quite  inadequate  to  the  new  conditions  of  the 
pastorate. 

Finally,  it  is  a  frequent  question  in  the  Denomination,  whether  its 
ministry  has  not  declined  in  piety,  and  consequently  in  the  moral 
power  of  its  "  old  style  ?**  This  is  a  delicate,  not  to  say  an  invidious 
question;  for  the  manifestation  of  piety,  whether  personal  or  denom- 
inational, depends  so  much  upon  personal  idiosyncrasies  or  denomina- 
tional training,  that  a  charitable  judgment  on  the  subject  is  always 
perhaps  the  truest.  The  quiet  didactic  Friend  (or  Quaker),  the  mys« 
tic  Moravian,  the  demonstrative  Methodist,  may  be  equally  devout^ 
however  unequally  expressive.  Unquestionably  early  Methodism  was 
more  emphatically  expressive  of  religious  emotion  at  least  than  the 
Methodism  of  our  day,  and  the  "old  style'*  was  strongly  character- 
ized by  this  fact.  The  specially  spiritual  character  of  the  limited 
topics  of  the  early  ministry  gave  a  specially  spiritual  tone  to  their 
ministerial  habits.  They  tested  themselves  by  their  habitual  subjects* 
Their  doctrine  of  );he  Witness  of  the  Spirit  was  the  habitual  criterion 
of  their  own  spiritual  life.  Hedding  once  remarked  to  me  that  for 
fifty  years  he  had  not  closed  his  eyes  in  sleep  without  the  Witness  of 
the  Spirit.  On  a  single  night  in  that  long  period  did  his  usual  self- 
examination  render  him  doubtful  of  it;  he  had  given  way  in  a  con- 
ference anti-slavery  debate  of  the  forenoon  to  rash  words  against  an 
opponent,  and  had  to  rise  from  his  bed  and  seek  on  his  knees  the  res- 
toration of  the  inward  "  Witness."  "  Sanctification  "  was  also  a  famil- 
iar  theme  with  the  men  of  the  "  old  style,"  and  had  great  power  in 
their  ministration.  The  Book  of  Discipline  required  them  to  attain 
it,  or  to  be  constantly  seeking,  "groaning"  after  it.  The  Discipline 
still  makes  the  same  requisition ;  and  the  Doctrine  is  yet  familiar  in 
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the  Church,  but  with  the  significant  fact  that  its  most  earnest  advo- 
cates have  become  something  like  an  esoteric  party,  with  a  distinct 
fraternization,  if  not  organization,  special  organs,  etc  Bat  notwith- 
standing some  such  changes — changes  which  can  hardly  fail  to  affect 
the  ^'  new  style  "  of  the  pulpit — the  latter  ranks,  I  think,  in  both  hem- 
ispheres as  high  as  any  ministry  in  Christendom  in  spiritual  character 
and  spiritual  power.  It  has  gained  much  by  new  adaptations  to  the 
new  times;  and  it  has  lost,  or  at  least  partially  lost,  some  of  its  earlier 
•characteristics.  Its  ^  heroic"  period,  like  that  of  the  nation,  has  been 
modified  by  the  change  of  the  national  conditions  which  produced  it; 
and  seems  passing  away,  though  it  lingers  yet  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  country.  Let  us  hope  it  will  not  utterly  pass  away  amidst  the 
expedient,  the  inevitable,  innovations  of  modem  times.  Methodism 
would  have  failed  of  its  momentous  American  mission  had  it  declined 
to  admit  such  innovations;  its  great  aim,  for  the  future,  should  be  to 
advance,  as  time  may  demand,  but  to  bear  with  it  whatever  was 
heroic  and  is  still  practicable  in  its  onward  march. 


IV.— JOHN  KNOX  AS  A  PREACHER 

NO.    II. 

By  Wm.  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New   York. 

The  form  of  his  discourses  was  expository.  This  is  evident,  not  only 
from  that  one  which  he  printed  in  self -vindication,  but  also  from  others 
which  he  has  referred  to  and  described  in  portions  of  his  writings. 
He  set  himself  at  first  calmly,  clearly  and  fully  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  on  which  he  was  engaged.  He  was  particular  to  bring 
out  its  application  to  the  occasion  in  reference  to  which  it  was  em- 
ployed by  the  sacred  writer.  In  this  portion  of  the  discourse  there 
was  evidence  of  considerable  scholarship,  immense  familiarity  with 
Scripture,  good  acquaintance  with  ancient  history,  and  great  fervor  of 
spirit  Having  thus  established  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  he  then 
set  himself  to  enforce  its  practical  bearing  on  the  circumstances  of 
his  hearers  and  his  times,  taking  care  first  to  establish  the  parallelism 
between  the  original  case  referred  to  by  the  sacred  writer  and  that  to 
which  he  applied  it.  This  was  the  point  of  the  arrow  to  which  all 
else  was  but  its  feather;  and  in  the  shooting  of  that  arrow  he  spared 
neither  age  nor  sex,  neither  rank  nor  class.  Wherever  he  saw  an  evil 
which  the  principle  in  his  text  condemned,  he  brought  it  to  bear  with 
all  his  might  thereon.  He  saw  the  explanation  of  the  present  in  the 
old  inspired  record  of  the  past;  and,  reading  Scottish  history  in  the 
light  of  that  of  the  Israelites,  he  found  constant  opportunity  for  this 
kind  of  practical  application. 

His  expositions  were  frequently  consecutive  and  carried  on  through 
a  whole  book  of  Scripture.     When  the  famous  Parliament  of  1660 
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was  in  session  he  was  ^^  leotaring  "  through  the  prophecies  of  Haggai 
and  had  suggested  thereby  many  powerful  and  pungent  things  bear- 
mg  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Scottish  Church,  on  which  the  States 
of  the  Reahn  were  then  engaged.  There  is  evidence  also  that  he 
favored,  as  a  general  thing,  the  practice  of  continuous  exposition,  as 
being  fraught  with  profit  both  to  preacher  and  hearer;  for  in  his 
Book  of  Discipline  we  have  the  following  direction  regarding  the 
public  reading  of  the  Scriptures:  ^' We  think  it  most  expedient  that 
the  Scriptures  be  read  in  order — ^that  is,  that  some  one  book  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament  be  begun  and  orderly  read  to  the  end. 
And  the  same  toe  judge  of  preaching,  where  the  minister  for  the  most 
part  remaineth  in  one  place;  for  this  skipping  and  divagation  from 
place  to  place,  be  it  in  reading,  be  it  in  preaching,  we  judge  not  so 
profitable  to  edify  the  church  as  the  continual  following  of  one  text" 
In  his  style  he  was  plain,  direct,  homely,  sometimes  humorous,  and 
always  courageous.  At  a  time  when  anonymous  writings  were  freely 
circulated  against  him,  he  did  not  flinch,  but  averred  that  from  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah  and  other  inspired  writers  he  "  had  learned,  plainly  and 
boldly,  to  call  wickedness  by  its  own  terms;  a  fig  a  fig,  and  a  spade  a 
spade  " — thus  using  for  the  first  time  words  which  have  become  pro- 
verbial in  the  language.  Occasionally,  too,  he  brought  in  withering 
irony  to  bear  on  that  to  which  he  was  opposed.  His  prologue  to  the 
report  of  his  disputation  with  the  abbot  of  Crossraguel  reads  like  a 
bit  of  a  sermon  on  the  idolatry  of  the  Mass,  and  is  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  his  most  trenchant  manner.  Here  is  a  specimen:  He  has 
been  comparing  the  making  of  what  he  calls  the  ^^  wafer-god  "  to  that 
of  the  idols  so  sarcastically  described  by  Isaiah  in  the  40th  and  4l8t 
chapters  of  his  prophecies;  and  after  speaking  of  the  workmen 
engaged  in  both,  he  proceeds  as  follows:  '^  These  are  the  artificers  and 
workmen  that  travail  in  the  making  of  this  god.  I  think  as  many  as 
the  prophet  reciteth  to  have  travailed  in  making  of  the  idols;  and  if 
the  power  of  both  shall  be  compared,  I  think  they  shall  be  found  in 
all  things  equal,  except  that  the  god  of  bread  is  subject  unto  more 
dangers  than  were  the  idols  of  the  Gentiles.  Men  made  them;  men 
make  it:  they  were  deaf  and  dumb;  it  cannot  speak,  hear,  or  see. 
Briefly,  in  infirmity  they  wholly  agree,  except  that,  as  I  have  said,  the 
poor  god  of  bread  is  most  miserable  of  all  other  idols;  for,  according 
to  their  matter  whereof  they  are  made  they  will  remain  without  cor- 
ruption for  many  years;  but  within  one  year  that  god  will  putrefy, 
and  then  he  must  be  burned.  They  can  abide  the  vehemency  of  the 
wind,  frost,  rain,  or  snow;  but  the  wind  will  blow  that  god  to  sea, 
the  rain  or  the  snow  will  make  it  dough  again;  yea  (which  is  most  of 
all  to  be  feared)  that  god  is  a  prey,  if  he  be  not  well  kept,  to  rats 
and  mice,  for  they  will  desire  no  better  dinner  than  white  round  gods 
enow.    But  oh  I  then,  what  becometh  of  Christ's  natural  body  ?    By 
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miracle  it  flie«  to  heaven  again,  if  the  Papista  teach  tralj,  for  how 
8oon  soever  the  moose  takes  hold,  so  soon  flieth  Christ  away  and  let- 
teth  her  gnaw  the  bread.  A  bold  and  puissant  mouse,  but  a  feeble 
and  miserable  god  !  Tet  would  I  ask  a  question:  '  Whether  hath  the 
priest  or  the  mouse  greater  power  T  Bj  his  words  it  is  made  a  god; 
bj  her  teeth  it  oeaseth  to  be  a  god.  Let  them  advise  and  answer !" 
These  sentences  remind  us  of  Latimer;  and  there  are  many  passages 
in  his  History  of  the  Reformation  which  bubble  over  with  humor  of  a 
similar  kind;  so  that  we  may  be  sure  that  it  found  a  way  also  even 
into  his  sermons,  and  if  it  did,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  how  "^  the 
common  people  heard  him  gladly.** 

The  doctrinal  substance  of  his  discourses  was  that  which  we  now 
generally  associate  with  the  name  of  Calvin,  though  he  had  attained 
to  the  perception  and  acceptance  of  it  long  before  he  came  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  Oenevese  divine.  He  held  fast  by  the  Deity, 
atonement  and  mediation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chnst.  Luther  did  not 
proclaim  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  more  energetically  than 
he;  and  in  every  appeal  he  made  to  his  fellow-men  they  were  sure  to 
see  that  ^'  Jesus  '*  was  ^  in  the  midst.**  He  never  put  himself  before 
his  Master,  or  sent  his  hearers  away  thinking  more  of  him  than  of  his 
message.  He  seemed  always  to  be  absorbed  in  or  carried  away  by  his 
subject;  and  that  is  the  explanation  of  the  fervor  of  manner  which 
characterized  his  delivery.  Who  has  not  read  that  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  him  in  his  last  days,  by  James  Melville  ?  He  had  been  con- 
strained to  leave  Edinburgh  for  a  season,  and  was  living,  in  broken 
health,  in  St.  Andrews,  where  Melville  was  at  the  time  a  student. 
Thus  he  writes:  "  I  heard  him  (Knot)  teach  there  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  that  summer  and  the  winter  following.  I  had  my  pen  and  my 
little  book,  and  took  away  such  things  as  I  could  comprehend.  In 
the  opening  up  of  his  text  he  was  moderate  for  the  space  of  half  an 
hour;  but  when  he  entered  on  application  he  made  me  so  to  shiver 
{scottice  *  grue  ')  and  tremble  that  I  could  not  hold  my  pen  to  write. 
He  was  very  weak.  I  saw  him  every  day  of  his  teaching  go  slowly 
and  warily,  with  a  fur  of  martens  about  his  neck,  a  staff  in  the  one 
hand  and  good  godly  Richard  Ballantyne,  his  servant,  holding  up  the 
other  armpit  {scottice  ^  oxter '),  from  the  abbey  to  the  parish  kirk,  and 
by  the  said  Robert  and  another  servant  lifted  up  to  the  pulpit,  where 
he  behoved  to  lean  at  his  first  entrance,  but  before  he  had  done  with 
his  sermon  he  was  so  active  and  vigorous  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  would 
beat  the  pulpit  in  pieces  {scottice  *  ding  the  pulpit  in  blads ')  and  flie 
out  of  it." 

Here  then  were  all  the  elements  of  pulpit  power,  so  far  as  they  are 
human,  namely,  careful  preparation,  scriptural  exposition,  evangelical 
doctrine,  plain  speech,  bold  utterance,  and  impassioned  fervor.  And 
the  effects  produced  attest  the  reality  of  the  power.    At  Berwick  a 
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.great   transfonnation  came  over  the  place  as  the  result  of  his  two 
years'  ministry,  and  his  effectiveness  as  a  preacher,  both  there  and  in 
Newcastle,  raised  him  to  the  position  of  a  royal  chaplain.     Wherever 
he  labored  indeed,  his  word  was  with  power,  and  the  English  ambas- 
sador at  the  Court  of  Scotland  was  speaking  of  what  he  had  himself 
seen  when  he  wrote  to  Cecil:  "I  assure  you  the  voice  of  one  man  is 
able  in  an  hour  to  put  more  life  in  us  than  six  hundred  trumpets  con- 
tinually blustering  in  our  ears."    But  indeed,  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland  was   itself  very  largely  the  result  of   his   preaching.     No 
xloubt  it  was  begun  before  he  entered  on  the  work,  and  there  were 
others  laboring  as  well  as  he.     But  to  him  most  of  all  are  due  the 
organization  and  conservation  of  the  work  in  the  formation  of  a 
national  church.     By  hb  ministry  the  entire  face  and  future  of  Scot- 
land were  changed.     She  has  made  great  progress  in  many  directions 
«ince  his  day,  and  outgrown  many  of  the  limitations  within  which, 
perhaps,  he  would  have  restricted  her,  but  the  success  of  his  work 
made  it  possible  for  her  to  become  what  she  is  to-day.    And  it  was  as 
a  preacher  mainly  that  he  did  his  work.     He  was  a  statesman  indeed 
as  his  great  scheme  of  education  clearly  proves;  and  the  fact  that  his 
iidvice  was  sought  by  multitudes  in  difficulties  b  an  evidence  that  he 
was  a  man  of  wisdom.     But  though  different  excellencies  might  come 
out  in  him  on  different  occasions,  they  were  all  in  exercise,  and  always 
at  their  best  in  the  pulpit.     It  was  the  glass  which  focussed  all  his 
powers  into  a  point  and  quickened  them  into  an  intensity  that  kindled 
everything  it  touched.    It  brightened  his  intellect,  enlivened  his  imag- 
ination, clarified  his  judgment,  inflamed  his  courage,  and  gave  fiery 
-energy  to  his  utterance.     He  was  never  elsewhere  so  great  in  any  one 
of  these  particulars  as  he  was  when  in  the  pulpit,  in  them  all;  for  there^ 
over  and  above  the  ^^  prmfervidum  ingenium  /Sco^orwrn  "  which  he  had 
in  such  large  measure,  and  the  glow  of  animation  which  fills  the  soul 
of  the  orator  as  he  addresses  an  audience,  he  had  the  feeling  that  he 
was  called  of  God  to  be  faithful,  and  that  lifted  him  entirely  out  of 
bimself.     He  spoke  because  he  could  not  but  speak;  and  his  words 
went  in  to  men.     Like  those  modem  missiles  which  burst  within  the 
ivounds  which  they  have  made,  so  his  words  exploded  within  the  hearts 
of  those  who  received  them,  and  set  them  on  fire  with  convictions  that 
flamed  forth  in  conduct.     It  was  apparently  impossible  for  any^one  to 
listen  to  him  without  being  moved  either  to  antagonism  or  to  agree- 
ment, or — for  he  could  be  tender  also— to  tears. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  he  allowed  himself  too  great  liberty  in 
oommenting,  in  the  pulpit,  on  public  men  and  national  affairs;  and 
we  may  readily  admit  that  in  ordinary  times  and  under  altered  circum- 
stances it  would  be  unwise  in  most  preachers  to  do  precisely  as  he  did: 
but  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  crisis  through  which  his  country 
was  passing  at  that  time  was  as  much  religious  as  political,  and  that 
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the  pulpit  WM  the  only  organ  at  his  oommaniL  To  hu  credit  be  it 
recorded,  that  he  was,  if  not  the  first,  at  least  among  the  very  first  to 
perceive  the  importance  of  making  and  gniding  public  opinion  aright 
He  saw  that  the  people  were  to  be  the  ultimate  arbiters  of  the  great 
matters  that  were  then  in  debate,  and  he  was  determined  to  reach 
them.  But  the  daily  press  was  not  then  bom  ;  few,  comparatively 
speaking,  could  even  read,  so  that  pamphlets  were  of  little  use  and  the 
public  meeting  had  not  yet  come  into  existence.  Only  the  pulpit 
was  his,  and  so,  by  his  five  sermons  a  week  in  Edinburgh,  and  his  fre- 
quent  itinerancies  through  different  parts  of  the  country,  he  did  what 
is  now  done  by  editors  in  their  columns  and  by  statesmen  in  their 
campaigns  and  the  like.  He  was  not  always  wise,  neither  was  he 
always  discriminating  in  his  utterances;  but  he  was  always  transpar- 
ently honest,  unflinchingly  bold,  and  unselfishly  patriotic;  and  when 
we  add  that  all  these  qualities  in  him  were  raised  to  the  white  heat 
of  enthusiasm  and  fused  into  the  unity  of  holiness  by  his  devotion  to 
the  Ood  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  at  no  loss  to 
account  for  the  magnitude  of  the  work  he  did.  He  spoke  and  wrote 
and  acted  as  ever  in  His  sight,  and  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man 
in  modem  history,  he  might  have  taken  for  the  motto  of  his  life  the 
oft-repeated  asseveration  of  Elijah,  ^'  As  the  Lord  €h>d  of  Israel  liveth, 
before  whom  I  stand."  This  was  the  seisret  of  his  courage,  the  root 
of  his  inflexibility,  and  the  source  of  his  power. 


.    v.— SYMPOSIUM  ON  MINISTERIAL   EDUCATION. 

ABE  THE  PRESENT  METHODS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OP  MDOSTEBS 
SATISFACTORY?    IP  NOT,  HOW  MAY  THEY  BE  IMPROVED? 

NO.  V. 
By  Henry  A.  Buttz,  D.D.,  Pbes.  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 

The  present  methods  of  instruction  in  our  Theological  Seminaries 
and  the  curriculum  of  study  are  the  result  of  so  much  forethought 
and  anxious  care  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  that  the  natural  assump- 
tion, would  be,  that  no  modifications  are  demanded  at  this  time.  The 
courses  of  study  in  the  institutions  of  the  various  denominations,  save 
on  peculiarities  of  doctrine  and  of  polity,  are  so  nearly  identical,  that 
we  may  safely  regard  them  as  having  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
whole  Church.  No  serious  question  as  to  the  method  of  Ministerial 
Education  has  been  raised  in  the  schools  themselves,  nor  is  there  any 
general  dissatisfaction  expressed  in  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  consensus  of  the  min- 
istry and  laity  on  this  subject,  thus  implied,  affords  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that,  at  least,  no  radical  changes  are  regarded  as  essential 

This  agreement  and  apparent  satisfaction  with  the  present  order 
of  things  affords,  however,  no  reason  why  the  matter  should  not  be 
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oarefall J  considered.  Contentment  with  the  present  is  not  always 
healthf  aly  and  any  improvement,  however  slight,  in  so  grand  a  work 
as  this  is  of  priceless  value. 

The  question  whether  Theological  Seminaries  have  produced  the 
hest  results  has  been  raised,  and  this,  of  course,  involves  the  subject 
now  under  discussion  in  The  Homilbtic  Revibw. 

There  are  some  characteristics  which  must  be  regarded  as  essential  to 
all  Theological  Seminaries.  These  characteristicscalledthem  into  being, 
and  to  surrender  them  would  involve  the  destruction  of  these  schools. 

Theological  Seminaries  must  represent  and  maintain  the  highest 
possible  standards  of  Biblical  and  Theological  Scholarship.  This  is 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  whose  teachings  they  are 
to  expound.  They  are  not  the  fountains  of  truth,  but  its  expounders 
and  defenders.  Here,  if  anywhere,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  all  crit- 
ical questions  that  arise  will  be  considered  and  discussed,  and  errors 
and  falsehoods  will  be  refuted.  Theological  schools  are  emphatically 
set  for  the  defence  of  the  truth,  and  if  no  other  end  were  secured  by 
their  existence,  this  alone  would  justify  the  means  expended  in  their 
equipment  and  support.  The  attacks  that  are  constantly  made 
upon  the  fundamentals  of  Christian  truth  demand  that  there  shall  be 
somewhere  a  body  of  men  who,  with  every  advantage  of  training  and 
with  every  facility  afforded  by  libraries  and  special  opportunities, 
shall  maintain  ^Hhe  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.**  The  service 
thus  rendered  to  the  Church  by  these  institutions  is  a  matter  of  his- 
.  tory,  and  needs  only  to  be  stated,  not  proved. 

They  must  also  be  centres  of  vital  piety.  This  is  as  fundamental 
as  the  former,  and  closely  allied  to  it.  '  The  harmony  of  high  scholar- 
ship and  deep  piety  is  an  axiomatic  truth.  The  firmest  faith  is  closely 
identified  with  the  profoundest  study,  and  hence  the  demand  for  the 
maintenance  of  thorough  scholarship  in  the  seminaries  is  in  strict  con- 
sistency with  the  growth  of  piety.  They  should  be  places  of  deep 
devotion,  of  heartfelt  consecration.  The  aroma  of  faith  and  hope  and 
love  must  fill  all  the  halls,  and  sweeten  every  lecture,  and  every  ser- 
vice. These  schools  should  not  only  represent  formal  truth,  but ''  the 
life  of  Ck)d  in  the  soul  of  man."  The  spirit  of  prayer  and  praise 
should  be  prevalent,  both  among  the  Faculty  and  the  students. 

Another  essential  characteristic  of  a  theological  seminary  is  a  broad 
and  deep  comprehension  of  the  needs  of  the  world  and  of  the  kind  of 
men  and  of  preparation  most  likely  by  Ood's  grace  to  secure  its  sal- 
vation. Thb  is  necessary  to  give  direction  to  the  agencies  which  they 
should  employ  and  the  modes  of  training  they  should  adopt. 

Assuming  these  elements  as  essential,  we  can  the  more  readily  point 
out  the  directions  in  which  reforms  may  be  necessary. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  regular  course  for  graduation  should 
be  lengthened  so  as  to  occupy  four  years.    The  impossibility  of  com- 
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passing  within  the  three  years  now  oocapied  by  this  coarse  the  whole 
round  of  theological  studies  is  apparent  to  all  who  have  given  serious 
attention  to  the  subject  The  same  widening  and  deepening  of  thought 
has  taken  place  in  theological  science  which  has  long  been  manifest 
in  other  sciences.  Where  one  prof essor,  half  a  century  ago,  filled  the 
chair  of  natural  science  in  our  colleges,  several  professors  are  now 
required.  Where  one  professor  taught  both  Latin  and  Greek,  now 
each  of  these  languages  has  its  separate  professor,  with  adjunct  pro- 
fessors or  tutors  to  aid  in  the  work.  The  same  tendency  is  seen  in 
our  theological  schools  growing  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  times. 
The  range  of  inquiry  is  here  so  broad,  that  the  student  is  com- 
pelled merely  to  touch  the  several  departments,  he  cannot  hope 
in  any  high  sense  to  compass  them.  This  tendency  has  been  remedied 
in  colleges  by  raising  the  standard  of  admission,  so  that  in  our  best 
institutions  the  requirements  are  greatly  in  advance  of  what  they 
were  a  few  years  ago. 

This  necessity  is  now  met  in  part  in  theological  schools  by  a  post- 
graduate course,  which  is  optional  with  the  student.  A  glance  at  the 
<;atalogues  of  our  theological  seminaries  shows  that  the  number  of  young 
men  pursuing  post  graduate  courses  in  this  country  and  abroad  is  quite 
large,  and  is  constantly  increasing.  This  desire  of  scholarly  young 
men  is  an  indication  of  their  consciousness  of  their  own  needs.  There 
is  a  growing  sentiment  in  the  Church  that  a  three-years'  course  does 
not  afford  time  enough  to  compass  the  whole  field  of  preparation  now 
demanded.  The  theological  course  is  much  fuller  than  it  was  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago.  The  rapid  development  in  the  science  of  Com- 
parative Religion  and  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  the  great  ad- 
vances in  Biblical  Philology,  the  relations  of  Science  and  Religion, 
open  departments  of  work  which  can  only  be  compassed  by  years  of 
<»ref ul  study.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  remedy  might  be  found 
in  raising  the  standard  of  admission.  The  ordinary  requirement  for 
admission — ^viz.,  a  graduation  at  college— cannot  well  be  changed,  for 
that  is  the  natural  period  of  entrance  upon  professional  studies.  The 
suggestion  made  by  some,  that  each  student  should  have  a  prepar- 
atory drill  of  one  year  in  Hebrew,  would  afford  partial  relief,  if  it 
were  practicable;  but  this  cannot  be  done  except  at  the  expense  of 
the  classical  course.  The  substitution  of  Hebrew  or  any  other  profes- 
sional study  for  a  regular  college  study  is  of  questionable  wisdom. 
The  four  years  of  college  life  are  far  too  short  for  the  classical,  scien- 
tific, mathematical  and  literary  work,  now  overcrowded,  and  to 
abridge  it  would  be  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  It  is  better  that  the 
college  course  should  be  carried  on  as  preliminary  to  professional 
studies  and  entirely  distinct  from  theuL  It  remains,  then,  to  retain 
the  present  requirement  for  admission,  a  college  training  or  its  equiv- 
alent, and  to  increase  the  length  of  the  theological  course.   This  seems 
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to  be  the  most  feasible  way  to  meet  the  difficulty  which  now  confronts 
ministerial  scholarship. 

Another  method  of  meeting  the  difficulty  we  are  considering  would 
be  to  narrow  the  range  of  the  regular  course  by  making  it  more  specific 
and  thorough,  and  by  increasing  the  post-graduate  work,  and  also 
the  collateral  studies.  Nothing  is  more  damaging  to  scholarship 
than  the  hasty  methods  with  which  important  subjects  are  considered. 
A  thorough  grasp  of  a  few  great  subjects  is  more  serviceable  to  the 
scholar  than  a  cursory  review  of  many.  At  this  point  is  one  of  our 
greatest  dangers.  Learning  is  substituted  for  education,  reading  takes 
the  place  of  drill,  and  breadth  of  information  is  more  highly  prized 
than  the  texture  of  the  scholarship.  It  is  an  old  adage,  ^'  beware  of 
the  man  of  one  book."  It  was  this  thorough  mastery  of  a  few  sub- 
jects that  made  our  fathers  in  the  ministry  so  effective.  The  mastery 
of  a  great  subject,  or  a  great  book,  b  more  effective  in  securing 
power  for  the  individual  than  any  amount  of  miscellaneous  study 
without  thorough  comprehension.  The  student  who  shall  spend 
months  in  the  study  of  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  the  atonement  will 
thus  lay  foundations  upon  which  he  can  build  at  his  leisure  a  noble 
theological  edifice.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  student  to  complete 
with  thoroughness  the  present  curriculum  of  our  schools  within  the 
time  allotted  to  them  ;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  point  at  which 
to  stop.  The  limitation  of  the  course  to  the  great  subjects,  with 
added  courses  for  those  qualified  to  pursue  them,  would  combine  at 
once  thoroughness  and  breadth  with  special  opportunities  for  those 
•qualified  for  special  departments  of  theological  service.  This  is  par- 
tially carried  out  in  some  schools  by  allowing  those  who  choose  to 
•do  so  to  pursue  extra  studies  with  the  several  members  of  the  faculty. 

This  view  of  placing  the  standard  of  theological  education  very 
high,  and  making  the  practice  conform  as  far  as  possible  to  the  ideal, 
is  in  no  way  antagonistic  to  the  shorter  courses  and  more  prac- 
tical methods,  to  which  attention  has  been  called  in  the  previous 
papers  on  the  subject  in  this  Symposium.  The  efforts  now  making 
in  evangelical  work  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  special  institu- 
tions for  training  Christian  workers.  Dr.  Duryea*  has  well  shown 
that  there  is  no  real  necessity  for  separate  institutions,  and  that  the 
professors  of  the  Seminaries  now  established  may  meet  the  wants  of 
all  students  for  the  ministry. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  whether  the  elective  system,  now  so 
extensively  adopted  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  may  not  also 
be  wisely  applied  to  theological  seminaries.  There  are  two  ob- 
jects to  be  secured  in  the  training  of  a  minister;  first  the  mas- 
tery of  Biblical  and  theological  science;  and,  second,  to  enable  him  to 
impress  those  great  truths  on  the  attention  of  the  people  to  whom  he 
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is  to  minister.  There  is  danger  lest  devotion  to  the  science  may  inter- 
fere with  the  stady  of  the  art  of  preaching.  The  method  of  conmia- 
nication  of  truth  is  for  him  scarcely  less  important  than  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  itself.  If  the  science  of  theology  be  fundamental, 
the  art  of  delivery  is  scarcely  less  important.  While  the  substance  of 
truth  is  essential  to  the  preacher,  the  form  must  not  be  overlooked. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  men  of  profound  scholarship  and  of  deep 
thought  to  disparage  the  graces  of  oratory.  ApoUos  was  an  '^  elo- 
quent man  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  and  the  former  was  no 
small  element  in  gathering  tbe  people  around  him  as  a  leader.  The 
time  spent  in  studying  the  best  forms  of  expression  and  in  the  prepa- 
ration for  delivering  die  truth  is  not  wasted.  It  is  a  question  how 
both  of  these  objects  can  be  secured.  Not  in  every  case,  for  this  will 
be  impossible,  but  how  can  the  young  men  be  educated  to  the  highest 
usefulness  ?  It  has  occurred  to  the  writer  that  the  most  effective  re- 
sults in  the  training  of  individuals,  will  be  secured  by  not  requiring 
the  same  course  for  every  student,  but  adapting  the  studies  so  as  to 
bring  forth  the  best  possibilities  of  each  individual  There  is  no  place 
where  individuality  should  be  more  carefully  preserved  than  in  the 
ministry.  There  is  a, complaint  that  the  students  of  each  seminary 
can  be  recognised  by  certain  mannerisms  or  modes  of  thought.  It  is 
not  desirable  thai;  all  men  who  are  preparing  for  the  same  profession 
should  have  precisely  the  same  training.  It  is  this  individuality  which 
explains  the  success  of  many  persons  deficient  in  scholastic  advantages. 
The  manhood,  the  character,  the  selfhood  of  the  individual,  so  long  as 
it  is  not  abnormal,  should  not  be  seriously  modified  in  the  student 
life.  He  should  remain  what  he  is,  only  developed,  improved,  cul- 
tured, energized.  Would  not  an  elective  system  help  greatly  in  se- 
curing the  development  of  each  in  the  best  manner.  The  preparatory 
period  of  study  has  passed.  Let  one  year  be  devoted  by  all  the  stu- 
dents to  the  critical  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  and 
the  cognate  fundamental  studies  in  systematic,  historical  and  prac- 
tical theology.  Let  the  foundations  be  broad  and  deep.  The  first 
year  will  thus  be  given  to  the  studies  which  underlie  all  high  ad- 
vancement in  theological  science.  After  that  let  the  individual  stu- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Faculty,  select  a  course, 
which  shall  be  fully  equivalent  in  the  work  required  to  every  other 
course.  All  students  will  not  become  profound  scholars  in  every  de- 
partment, nor  is  it  absolutely  essential  that  they  should;  but  there  are 
departments  where  many  would  do  far  better  work  than  they  now  do 
if  sufficient  time  were  given  to  awaken  their  interest  and  develop  their 
capacities.  The  abhorrence  of  Lord  Macaulay  for  mathematics  did 
not  prevent  him  from  becoming  the  great  master  of  English  style; 
nor  does  the  inability  of  some  students  for  one  department  argue  his 
incapacity  to  master  another.     We  thus  find  time  for  profound  sci- 
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entific  study  by  those  best  suited  to  it,  and  also  for  that  training  in 
the  delivery  of  sermons,  bo  important  to  him  who  would  reach  the 
highest  success.  The  science  may  be  prosecuted  more  closely  by  one, 
and  the  art  by  another;  but  neither  should  be  pursued  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  other. 

This  recommendation  is  not  intended  to  exclude  the  important  work 
of  training  for  the  ministry  those  who  have  not  previously  enjoyed 
extensive  scholastic  advantages.  This  feature  has  been  fully  treated 
in  previous  papers.  Many  young  men  find  it  impossible,  from  age  or 
other  causes,  to  prepare  fully  for  theological  studies,  and  they  regard 
it  as  their  duty  to  preach  the  gospel.  They  have  a  good  training  in 
English.  They  have  read  English  authors,  and  often  have  a  facility 
and  accuracy  of  expression  not  always  found  among  those  who  have  d 
classical  training.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  men  have  not  time 
and  opportunity  for  a  complete  course  of  study.  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  have  a  thorough  training  for  their  work;  and  if 
they  have  the  natural  capacity  and  the  proper  spirit,  with  a  good 
English  training,  they  can  work  side  by  side  with  others  with  mani- 
fest advantage  to  both.  The  course  should  not  be  too  brief,,  nor 
should  it  be  conducted  in  any  desultory  way.  They  should  study  the 
Scriptures  as  well  as  theology.  In  our  care  for  the  study  of  the 
original  Scriptures,  the  study  of  the  English  Bible  should  not  be 
neglected.  It  is  the  English  Bible  from  which  the  preacher  is  to 
preach,  and  he  should  learn  to  handle  the  '^  sword  of  the  Spirit."  He 
who  would  do  the  effective  work  in  the  ministry  must  know  the 
Bible,  and  its  text  must  be  familiar  in  the  vernacular.  The  study  of 
the  English  Bible  by  the  most  advanced  students  would  not  be  an 
unwise  employment  of  time  side  by  side  with  the  study  of  the  orig- 
inal Scriptures.  This  duty  was  strongly  emphasized  by  Dr.  Curry,* 
and  needs  no  enforcement  here. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  merely  enforce  the  suggestion  as  to  method 
indicated  in  the  paper  of  Dr.  Duryea.  He  suggests  that  the  student 
should  be  taught  'Uhe  doctrine  of  method  in  each  department."  The 
student  should  learn  to  do  the  work,  as  well  as  gain  information.  He 
suggests  that  this  should  be  the  exclusive  method  in  the  post- 
graduate course.  This  method  should  begin  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  course.  Self -work,  self -investigation,  should  be  encouraged.  By 
following  this  plan  early  in  the  course,  the  habits  of  the  student  will 
conform  more  closely  to  them  in  his  future  life.  He  will  learn  to 
make  use  of  the  great  libraries  which  are  within  his  reach.  A  library 
properly  employed  is  itself  a  great  educator.  It  would  bear  a  two- 
fold result :  it  would  secure  accurate  knowledge  on  subjects  and  at 
the  same  time  develop  the  power  of  clearly  communicating  truth. 

But  after  all  the  man  is  more  important  than  his  training.     Tram- 

*  HoiOLsno  Bbtiew  (JMin*rj),  pp  19-28. 
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ing  can  do  a  great  deal.  It  can  strengthen  the  faculties;  it  can  pro- 
mote high  scholarship;  it  leads  to  habits  of  industry  and  self -sacrifice, 
and  it  is  essential  to  the  highest  usefulness;  but  it  cannot  make  the 
minister.  Back  of  the  school  must  be  the  man,  and  in  the  man  must 
be  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  heavenly  vocation*  The  character  and 
spirit  of  the  ministry  will  have  much  to  do  with  moulding  the  charac- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  people.  Theological  seminaries  will  fail  in  their 
high  calling  if  they  do  not  send  forth  into  the  work  of  the  ministry^ 
men  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 


VI.— SYMPOSIUM  ON  PROmBITION. 

OUGHT  PEOHIBinON  TO  BE  MADE  A  POLITICAL  QUESTION  ?    IP  SO, 

WITH  WHAT  LIMITATIONS  ? 
NO.  II. 

By  L  K  Funk,  D.D. 

Thb  Rev.  Dr.  Spear,  in  the  able  paper  with  which  he  opened  this 
Symposium,  justly  observes  that  there  is  room  in  th6  country  for  but 
two  great  parties.  The  advocates  of  the  National  Prohibition  party 
fully  recognize  this  truth,  and  fully  expect  that  their  party  will  be  one 
of  die  two.  They  believe  it  essential  and  wholly  practicable  to  so 
push  prohibition  into  politics  as  to  make  it  the  dominating  political 
issue,  until  the  liquor  traffic  is  brought  under  control.  Those  who 
think  this  policy  a  wise  one  rest  their  belief  chiefly  on  the  following 
propositions : 

1.  The  liquor  traffic  is  a  stupendous  injury  to  society  and  to  our 
Government,  and  is  a  portentous  and  continuous  menace  to  both  ;  res- 
ponsible, according  to  Chief  Justice  Noah  Davis,*"  for  eighty  per 
cent,  of  all  crime  ;  according  to  Premier  Gladstone,  for  the  infliction 
of  more  harm  on  man  ^'  than  the  three  great  historic  scourges,  war, 
famine  and  pestilence,  combined;"  according  to  the  late  eminent  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Willard  Parker,f  for  35  per  cent,  of  lunacy,  45  per  cent,  of 
idiocy,  75  to  90  per  cent,  of  pauperism,  and  10  per  cent,  of  deaths  ; 
ac*cording  to  the  New  York  THbune^  ^*  this  traffic  lies  at  the  centre  of  all 
political  and  social  mischief,  it  paralyzes  energies  in  every  direction^ 
it  neutralises  educational  agencies,  it  silences  the  voice  of  religion,  it 
baffies  penal  reform,  it  obstructs  political  reform; "  according  to  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Coleridge,  so  intimately  connected  is  the  traffic  with 
crime  in  England — ^and  the  same  is  certainly  true  in  almost  equal  degree 
in  America — "If  we  could  make  England  sober  we  would  shut  up  nine- 
tenths  of  her  prisons;"  and  according  to  the  London  TimeSy  it  is  an 
evil  of  such  vast  and  growing  magnitude  that  "  it  may  crush  and  ruin 
us  all."    Hence  it  is  a  question  of  importance  sufficient  to  be  the  dom- 

*  HoifXLKnc  Rkvikw.  Jan.  1885»  p.  36. 
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isating  and  dividing  issue  in  politics— other  questions,  however  im- 
portanty  to  take^for  the  time  being,  subordinate  places;  for  the  coun- 
try settles  only  one  great  question  at  a  time;  and  it  is  the  domi- 
nating issue,  n6t  the  subordinate  ones,  which,  in  a  breaking-up  of  par- 
ties, exerts  the  determining  influence  in  the  recrystallization  of  voters. 
Other  qaestions  which  have  divided  parties,  as  that  of  the  National 
Bank  and  that  of  tariff,  are,  in  comparison  with  the  liquor  question, 
of  little  moment;  even  the  question  of  slavery,  which  crystallized  the 
voters  into  two  great  opposing  parties  in  1856  and  1860,  is  dwarfed  by 
this  question.  Drink  is  now  reducing  millions  of  negroes  and  whites 
to  a  far  worse  slavery  than  that  which  Lincoln's  proclamation  ended. 
Says  Canon  Farrar:  '^  Important  as  great  questions  in  English  politics 
may  be,  such  as  the  franchise  and  the  land  laws,  they  are  matters  abso- 
lutely infinitesimal  compared  with  the  urgency  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
trolling and  limiting  with  a  strong  hand  this  drink  question." 

2.  The  methods  employed  to  stay  this  evil  have  proved  insufficient. 
These  methods  have  failed  not  only  to  bring  this  monstrum  horren- 
dum  under  control,  but  have  proven  wholly  inadequate  during  these 
past  thirty  years,  to  prevent  its  constant  and  rapid  increase,  until  now 
it  has  attained  most  alarming  proportions,  often  defeating  and  electing 
candidates  in  municipal,  state  and  national  elections,  and  dictating 
political  policies  to  both  parties.  Effort  to  turn  back  or  even  check 
the  incoming  tide  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  a  National  Prohibition 
party  is  labor  lost,  unless  he  who  undertakes  it  clearly  sets  forth  a 
remedy  which  will  be  manifestly  adequate  to  meet  the  portentous  and 
imminent  danger  against  which  this  party  is  organized.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spear,  in  his  paper,  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  suggest  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  one  proposed  by  pol- 
itical prohibitionists. 

3.  License,  low  or  high,  is  not  an  adequate  substitute.  License  is 
greatly  responsible  for  the  present  immense  proportions  of  this  evil* 
With  the  masses  the  knowledge  that  an  evil  is  under  the  ban  of  the 
law  is  restraining  and  educative  in  a  very  high  degree.  Whatever 
may  be  the  subtleties  of  our  theories  touching  license,  and  the  explan- 
ations which  justify  it  with  metaphysicians  and  philosophic  statesmen, 
with  the  masses  it  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  logic  :  thcU  which 
the  law  permits  is  rights  that  which  the  law  /orbids  is  wrong.  Rev. 
Dr.  Curry  says  license  is  "partial  prohibition;"  with  the  masses  it  is 
partial  permission.  As  indulgences  in  the  middle  ages,  license  has 
debauched  the  public  conscience.  Houses  of  ill-fame  are  licensed 
in  Paris,  and  bastards  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  children  bom  in 
wedlock,  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  births  being  bastards.'"  Dr.  Her- 
rick  Johnson,  after  witnessing  the  effects  of  the  high  license  law  in 
Chicago,  denounces  the  law  as  "  a  sham  and  a  delusion,"  and  Hon.  John 

«  Von  Oettingen's  *•  Monl  Statistik."  3rd  ed..  1883.    BlbUotheoA  Sacn  for  Jan.  1885. 
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B.  Finchy  to  whom  is  attributed  the  suggestion  for  the  high  license  law 
of  Nebraska,  the  first  in  this  country,  regretfully  says,  "  It  was  the 
greatest  mistake  of  my  life."  The  resolution  of  the  Nevada  Liquor- 
Dealers'  Associatidh  voices  a  sentiment  which  licenses  everlastingly 
tend  to  create.     They  say  : 

"  Resolved,  That  so  long  as  onr  basiness  is  licensed  by  the  United  States,  State 
and  Coanty,  we  consider  it  perfectly  legitimate  and  honorable,  and  do  not  think 
we  deserre  the  censure  which  is  constantly  being  heaped  npon  ns." 

This  logic  is  irresistible  with  the  people.  It  is  largely  responsible 
for  that  undertow  which  for  these  many  years,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts, 
has  been  sweeping  us  farther  and  farther  to  sea.  The  editors  of  TTie 
Voice  sent  to  all  the  mayors  of  Illinois  questions  regarding  the  effect 
of  the  high  license  law  in  that  State.  They  have  received  79  an- 
swers; 47  of  these  declare  that  the  effect  has  been  to  decrease  pro- 
hibition sentiment,  14  notice  no  change,  and  only  18  think  that  the 
law  has  tended  to  increase  prohibition  sentiment.  So  it  appears  that 
high  license  is  actually  a  step  from.  Instead  of  toward,  prohibition.  In 
a  letter  just  to  hand  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  confirms  this  conclusion. 

4.  Local  prohibition,  whether  by  town,  county  or  State,  is  necessarily 
defective,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  prevent  the  introduction  of  liquor 
from  adjoining  counties  or  states;  it  can  prevent  the  manufacture, 
but  cannot  protect  itself  against  inter-state  commerce,  nor  is  it  prac- 
ticable for  it  to  do  so.  This  defect  can  be  remedied  only  by  National 
prohibition,  and  this  can  be  secured  only  through  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution.  And  this  would  greatly  simplify  the  work 
necessary  to  suppress  the  liquor  traffic.  The  government  has  already 
at  hand  the  machinery  which  could,  if  proper  authority  is  given,  ac- 
complish the  work.  The  Internal  Revenue  system,  which  now  places 
an  officer  in  every  brewery  and  distillery  in  the  land  to  prevent  the 
manufacture  of  "crooked  "  whiskey,  could  close,  if  so  ordered,  all  brew- 
eries and  distilleries;  and  the  present  Custom  House  machinery  could 
take  care  of  all  importations  from  abroad.  The  government,  with 
machinery  similar  to  that  with  which  it  prevents  the  manufacture  of 
"  crooked "  whiskey  and  the  importation  of  smuggled  goods,  could 
prevent  the  manufacture  and  importation  of  liquor.  This  method 
of  pro>cedure  would  give  prohibition  a  tremendous  advantage  in  many 
ways. 

5.  So  strong  has  the  liquor  power  become  with  its  enormous  capital 
and  its  ramifications,  and  so  thoroughly  organized  is  it  as  a  political 
power,  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  rigid  enforcement  of  prohibi- 
tory law  by  the  dominant  party,  as  parties  are  now  constituted, 
even  though  the  law  is  passed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  people 
(in  Maine  the  vote  was,  last  September,  three  to  one  in  its  favor, 
and  yet,  on  the  testimony  of  General  Neal  Dow,  the  dominant 
party  most  reluctantly  enforces  the   law,  because  of  threats  of  the 
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National  Liquor  Association  against  the  party  in  doubtful  States); 
the  liquor  power  is  able  to  defeat  either  party  almost  at  its  will, 
although  it  is  greatly  in  the  minority.  That  the  minority  can 
rule.  Dr.  Spear  easily  demonstrates  (?)  impossible;  but  an  ounce  of 
fact  is  worth  a  ton  of  logic.  The  liquor  power  has  great  advantages 
in  other  elements  of  strength,  and  these  compensate  for  lack  of  votes; 
it  has  an  unlimited  supply  of  money,  and  this  counts  for  very  much;  it 
is  not  troubled  with  conscientious  scruples  in  the  using  of  money  to 
corrupt  executive  officers  and  legislators,  and  in  this  way  often  thwarts 
the  will  of  the  people.  Then  it  is  the  hvsinesa  interest  of  liquor 
men  to  defeat  the  law,  and  hence  ^hey  can  be  counted  on  to  be  all  at 
it  and  always  at  it,  and  having  the  negative  result  to  secure,  the  non- 
enforcement  of  the  law,  it  is  not  strange,  as  the  parties  are  now  or- 
ganized, that  these  men  should  come  off  victors  almost  every  time,  and 
this  notwithstanding  keen  logical  demonstrations  that  minorities  can- 
not rule  in  this  country. 

6.  By  forcing  the  liquor  question  to  the  front  as  the  dominating 
and  dividing  issue,  and  compelling  a  reorganization  of  the  political 
parties  at  this  dividing  line,  the  whiskey  men  will  be  driven  into  one 
party.  Their  corrupting  influence  must  then  exhaust  itself  on  that 
party.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  do  not  believe  the  drink- 
ing of  liquor  wrong,  per  se,  and  who  now  drink  in  moderation,  will 
vote,  when  such  a  division  of  parties  takes  place,  against  a  party  dom- 
inated by  the  rum  power.  The  majority  of  the  people  can  be  counted 
on  to  vote  on  the  right  side  when  that  conflict  comes,  for  it  is  com- 
paratively seldom  that  prohibition  is  defeated  when  submitted  to  a 
popular  vote.  North  or  South.  Here  is  the  great  advantage:  when  such 
an  anti-whiskey  party  gains  control,  every  politician  in  it  will  under- 
stand that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  or  expect  from  the  saloon ;  that  his 
party  is  so  organized  that  it  will  go  down  or  up  as  the  saloon  goes  up 
or  down;  and  those  mightiest  of  political  forces,  party  spirit,  party 
prejudice,  party  machinery,  and  what  I  may  call  party  ifiertia'  (the 
inclination  of  one  to  stay  in  a  party  because  he  is  in  it,  because  it 
requires  an  effort  and  thought  to  make  a  change),  will  then  be  on  the 
side  of  prohibitory  law,  and  not  against  it,  as  now. 

To  these  six  considerations  mainly  is  due  the  tremendous  energy 

which  is  forcing  the  liquor  question  to  the  front  as  a  party  question. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Curry,  in  the  March  number  of  the  Methodist  Review^ 

says: 

"This  incoming  flood  is  not  the  result  of  some  temporary  local  storm,  but  of 
the  rising  tide  of  convictions  that  haye  come  to  possess  the  public  mind.  *  *  It  is 
plain,  too,  that  the  force  of  these  convictions  has  as  yet  only  very  partially  ex- 
pressed itself ;  and  it  is  safe  to  anticipate  that,  instead  of  the  present  ripplings 
of  the  waves,  a  mighty  ground  swell  of  awakened  purposes  will  sweep  over  the  land. 
The  presence  of  this  movement  was  manifested  in  the  late  general  election  chiefly 
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as  a  distnrbing  force,  but  quite  snf&oientljr  so,  not  only  to  indicate  itc  exiitenee, 
but  also  to  suggest  that  it  was  backed  by  an  nnmeasnred  reserre  of  power.  The 
votes  oast  for  what  was  called  the  "  Prohibition  ticket "  can,  in  no  just  sense,  be 
taken  as  a  measnre  of  its  extent  and  influence.  The  intercKts  of  the  people  were 
drawn  away,  with  almost  unprecedented  intensity,  to  other  issues,  and  UDCOiuited 
thonsands  of  the  most  determined  Prohibitionists  were  saying,  *  Not  now;  the 
contest  for  the  presidency  is  now  the  great  issue,  and  for  the  time  being  the  pars- 
mount  one.'" 

Never  before  in  the  last  thirty  years  has  there  been  as  much  liquor 
consumed  in  this  country  as  to-day,  and  never  before  has  the  increase 
been  so  rapid  as  during  the  last  five  years.  These  two  facts  are  indb- 
putable.  The  past  methods  employed  against  this  gigantic  evil  are 
not  sufficient  to  cope  successfully  with  it.  Have  we  not  a  right  to 
say  this  after  thirty  years  of  trial  (the  Republican  party,  which  in  the 
North  is  the  more  disposed  toward  temperance,  being  in  power  nearly 
all  tliis  time)  ?  Who  has  the  courage  to  assume  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility of  continuing  the  trial  another  thirty  years  ?  During 
these  years  of  experiment  the  liquor  traffic  has  wasted  a  wealth  which, 
with  its  ordinary  increase,  would  equal  the  present  total  valuation  of 
property  of  all  kinds  in  America,  so  that  had  the  traffic  been  ended 
thirty  years  ago,  the  time  the  Republican  party  was  coming  to  the 
front,  the  nation's  wealth  to-day  would  be  double  what  it  now  is;  and 
who  will  estimate  the  wrecked  lives,  the  ruined  homes,  the  wretched- 
ness here  and  hereafter,  which  have  been  wrought  during  these  years 
by  this  deplorable  traffic  ! 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  the  increase  in  the  traffic 
would  have  been  greater  had  not  these  methods  been  employed.  That 
claim  we  readily  admit.  But  if  a  deadly  disease  is  eating  toward 
the  vitals  it  is  not  enough  that  the  remedy  employed  retards  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease.  No  remedy  that  does  not  wholly  check  the  on- 
ward march  of  the  disease  is  sufficient. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  advocates  of  the  political  method 
would  substitute  their  method  for  those  already  employed,  as  the 
pledge,  moral  suasion,  gospel  temperance,  education,  county  and  state 
prohibitory  laws,  etc.  They  wish  to  supplement  these  methods,  not  to 
set  them  aside.  They  would  have  those  methods  worked,  if  possible, 
a  hundred-fold  more  enthusiastically  and  efficiently  than  ever,  nor  do 
they  forget  their  indebtedness  to  these  methods.  Had  they  not  pre- 
pared the  way  the  political  methods  would  not  now  be  possible. 

The  series  of  tables  published  in  The  Voice  during  the  last  few 
months  leave  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt  that  the  consumption  of 
liquor  has  greatly  increased  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and,  more 
startling  still,  that  the  rate  of  this  increase  is  being  accelerated  year 
by  year.  Dr.  Dorchester,  in  his  late  book,*  says  that  since  1860  there 
has  been  a  great  increase — much  greater  than  appears  in  the  official 

*  "  The  Liquor  Problem  in  all  Ages,"  pp.  C13-15. 
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government  figures;  for  the  government  makes  no  note  of  the  vast 
expansion  of  distilled  liquors  by  adulteration  since  the  imposition  of 
a  heavy  tax  in  1863,  this  tax  having  made  the  art  of  adulteration  most 
profitable.  Thirty  years  ago  the  consumption  of  beer  was  about  two 
gallons  per  inhabitant;  last  year  it  was  over  ten  gallons  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  land;  and  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  an 
increase  per  capita  in  the  consumption,  as  a  beverage,  of  distilled 
liquors  (whisky,  brandy,  gin,  etc.). 

The  increase  of  foreigners  and  the  drinking  habits  of  the  negroes 
are  elements  which  help  to  swell  this  increase  ;  but  that  which  remains 
to  be  accounted  for  is  exceedingly  large,  as  is  easily  demonstrated. 

A  notable  fact  is  that  this  stupendous  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  liquor  is  not  confined  to  America.  It  seems  to  mark  this  era  of  our 
civilization.  In  Berlin  the  whiskey  saloons  are  increasing  threefold 
more  rapidly  than  the  population;  the  beer  saloons  are  also  increasing, 
but  less  rapidly.  So  is  it  in  Switzerland,  in  France,  and  throughout 
Europe.  Beer  and  wine  are  but  developing  the  appetite  for  whiskey 
and  brandy.  Crime  of  every  kind  is  increasing  with  startling  rapid- 
ity, and  this  is  attributed  to  the  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
liquors.     European  statesmen  are  becoming  profoundly  alarmed. 

Every  civilization  has  had  its  great  mastering  evil,  growing  upon  it 
as  a  parasite,  and  in  the  entire  past  history  of  the  world  this  nour- 
ished evil  has  destroyed  the  civilization  that  fed  it,  and  has  thrown  the 
world  back  toward  barbarism.  Alcoholic  mastery  is  the  evil  our  pres- 
ent European  and  American  civilization  is  developing  with  an  ever-in- 
creasing rapidity;  we  must  find  the  way  to  end  it,  or  it  will  end  us. 

The  conservative  London  THmes  is  constrained  to  cry  out: 

** Drinking  baffles  ns,  confounds  us,  shames  ns,  and  mooks  ns  at  every  point. 
It  ontwits  alike  the  teacher,  the  man  of  business,  the  patriot  and  the  legislator. 
.  .  .  Let  ns  do  something  towards  staying  the  hnge  mischief  which,  one  way 
or  another,  confounds  ns  all  and  may— for  we  cannot  be  sure— omsh  and  ruin  us 
alL" 

And  says  Carron  Farrar,  who  certainly  is  no  fanatic: 

'*  It  has  come  to  this,  England  must  in  this  matter  mend  her  ways;  she  mnst  get 
rid  of  this  curse  and  crime,  or  she  mnst  ultimately  perish." 

These  solemn  words  are  as  true  of  America  as  they  are  of  England. 

The  remedy  with  which  the  advocates  of  party  prohibition  propose 
to  supplement  past  methods  is:  National  Prohibition  through  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitutiony  backed  by  a  successful 
National  Prohibition  Party, 

Against  this  policy  many  objections  are  presented  with  consummate 
skill  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spear  in  his  opening  paper.  Let  us  carefully 
examine  these  objections: 

'*  Whether  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  manufactured  and  sold  in  a  given  State 
is  a  question  for  that  State  to  determine;  it  cannot  be  determined  by  Congress 
without  a  fundamental  change  in  our  system  of  government.' 
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No  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  can  be  secured  except 
by  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  States.  Surely,  if  the  States 
discover  that  the  National  Government  can  accomplish  a  work  vitally 
important  to  the  welfare  of  the  whoU  people,  and  also  discover  that 
the  States  cannot  accomplish  this  work  in  their  individual  capacity, 
the  wise  thing  for  the  States  to  do  is  to  have  the  central  government 
do  this  work.  That  is  what  the  central  government  is  for — to  do 
that  which  the  States  cannot  do  independently.  If  the  good  of  the 
people  requires  it,  and  the  people  say  Yes,  how  is  it  going  to  change 
fundamentally  a  government  that  is  by  the  people  and/br  the  people  ? 
The  "fundamental"  idea  of  the  American  government  is  that  the 
government  is  made  for  the  people,  and  not  the  people  for  it.  This 
objection  is  not  a  new  one.  Dr.  Spear  will  remember  the  yeoman  ser- 
vice it  did  thirty,  forty  years  ago.  We  were  told  (the  Doctor  will  re- 
member how  it  was  dinned  into  our  ears)  that  whether  there  shall  be 
slaves  or  no  slaves  in  a  given  State  was  a  question  for  the  State  to  deter- 
mine; for  the  central  government  to  determine  it  would  be  to  change 
fundamentally  our  system  of  government.  But  slavery  trcw  abolished 
by  the  central  government,  and  slavery  %%  made  impossible  to-day  in 
every  State,  by  Federal  instead  of  by  State  law,  and  yet  our  system  of 
government  survives.  Even  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  constitu- 
tion has  been  adopted  which  compels  Broadway  stages,  San  Francisco 
hotels,  Philadelphia  theatres,  and  so  on  all  through  the  land,  to  admit 
negroes  !  Our  system  of  government  also  stood  that  shock.  It  can- 
not be  that  it  will  now  be  wrenched  from  its  foundations,  if,  at  the 
command  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  the  National  government 
brings  the  manufacture  and  importation  of  liquor  under  its  control. 

This  national  policy,  we  are  told,  is  impracticable^  because  it  can- 
not secure  the  needed  majority  in  its  favor.  To  amend  the  Federal 
Constitution  will  take  a  two-thirdavote  of  Congress  and  the  subsequent 
majority  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States. 
Dr.  Spear  dismisses  this  point  with  considerable  emphasis: 

"He  wbo  thinks  that  the  requisite  majority  can  ever  be  persuaded  to  sanction 
snob  a  change  in  the  sapreme  law  of  the  land  has  passed  beyond  the  reach  of 
reasoD,  and  the  attempt  to  reason  with  him  would  be  labor  lost.** 

That  ought  to  settle  the  question.  The  learned  writer  enters  the 
temple  of  all  truth  and  slams  the  door  with  such  a  vim  as  to  take  all 
heart  out  of  one  who  thought  the  truth  lay  in  quite  the  other 
direction.  But  may  not  such  an  one  venture  to  intimate  what  he 
would  have  said  had  not  this  ipse  dixit  put  him  out  of  court?  If 
there  is  anything  in  the  objection,  beyond  what  we  have  already  an- 
swered, it  means  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  majority  of  the  people 
in  three-fourths  of  the  States  to  favor  prohibition.  The  majority  in 
three-fourths  of  the  States  will  give  us  a  majority  of  three-fourths 
of  the  legislatures,  and  with  such  a  majority  in  the  States,  of  course 
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the  requisite  two-thirds  in  Congress  would  be  secured.  Surely  our 
learned  opponent  will  admit  that  much.  So  the  problem  resolves  it- 
self to  this:  Is  it  madness  to  suppose  that  a  majority  of  the  voters 
in  three-fourths  of  the  States  can  be  secured  to  the  side  of  prohibi- 
tion ?  Let  us  see  if  this  expectation  is  without  reason.  In  one  way, 
or  another^  and  at  one  time  or  another,  the  people,  either  by  direct 
vote  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  their  State  legislators  (who  are  never 
apt  on  questions  of  this  kind  to  go  ahead  of  the  people),  have  voted 
in  favor  of  prohibition:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  Ne- 
vada, Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Minnesota,*  Kansas,  Delaware,  Texas  and 
South  Carolina,  three-fourths  of  Georgia,  nearly  all  of  Mississippi,  a 
large  proportion  of  Florida,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  New  Jersey,  Alabama, 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  In  all,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  three-fourths  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  already  voted,  at  one  time  or 
another,  for  prohibition.  To  secure  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  we  will  need  a  majority  vote  in  twenty-eight  States. 
AVith  a  clear  policy,  and  a  union  of  the  friends  of  temperance  on 
this  line,  and  the  agitation  which  the  cause  is  worthy  of,  surely  it 
is  not  so  absurd  a  thing  as  the  Doctor  would  lead  us  to  believe, 
to  think  that  an  enthusiasm  can  be  awakened  which  will  sweep  the 
country  from  Maine  to  California.  Look  at  Canada.  The  General 
Government  has  taken  the  question  of  prohibition  in  hand  and 
submitted  it  to  the  vote  of  the  people  by  districts.  Great  major- 
ities are  rolling  up  almost  everywhere.  So  far  in  but  four  coun- 
ties has  prohibition  been  defeated;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  at  no  distant  date  the  liquor  traffic  in  Canada  will  be  de- 
stroyed wholly  by  the  action  of  the  General  Government.  The  ques- 
tion of  prohibition  possesses  all  of  the  elements  essential  to  kindle  an 
irresistible  moral  and  religious  enthusiasm.  Unless  the  signs  are  very 
misleading,  never  before  were  all  things  so  favorable  for  a  great  tem- 
perance awakening.  And  here  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  an 
aroused  public  sentiment  which  will  place  prohibition  in  the  Federal 
Constitution,  will  have  accomplished  a  work  that  cannot  be  undone 
when  the  tide  of  enthusiasm  is  at  its  ebb.  That  wheel  has  a  rachet 
that  the  liquor  power  will  never  be  able  to  break  or  lift. 

A  third  objection  is  that  the  national  movement  is  impracticable 
because  this  question  cannot  be  pushed  to  the  front  so  as  to  compel  a 
division  of  parties  at  the  whiskey  line.  Dr.  Spear  in  presenting  tliis 
objection  thinks  it  necessary  to  remind  party  prohibitionists  that  a 
new  party  cannot  succeed  as  a  minority  party;  that  it  must  get  a  ma- 
jority of  votes  before  it  can  carry  an  election.  Artemus  Ward  used 
to  tell  in  ia  most  amusing  way,  how,  when  he  was  young,  a  man  of  learn- 

*ProhiUtioii  of  Spiritoua  LIqnors  bnt  not  of  Malt. 
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ing  and  dignity  once  said  to  him:  "  Young  man,  you  have  your  future 
all  before  you."  "  Until  then,"  the  witty  Artemus  would  remark  in 
droll  way  that  never  failed  to  bring  down  the  house,  "  I  thought  my 
future  was  behind  me."  If  it  were  not  so  amusing  it  would  be  humil- 
iating to  prohibitionists  to  discover  that  so  able  a  thinker  and  close 
observer  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spear  deems  it  necessary  to  solemnly  warn 
them  that  they  must  be  able  to  carry  an  election  before  they  can  elect. 
The  following  extracts  present  the  Doctor's  main  point: 

**The  majority  of  the  people  can  always  get  all  they  want,  tbrongh  one  or  the 
other  of  the  existing  parties,  by  simply  voting  it  into  power.  These  parties  are 
constantly  watching  public  sentiment,  and,  from  time  to  time,  adopting  new  prin- 
ciples, or  measures  in  accordance  with  its  supposed  demands.  Their  plan  is  not 
to  lag  behind  this  sentiment  or  go  contrary  to  it;  and  neither  proposes  to  disband 
or  commit  suicide,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  third  party.** 

*'  Such  a  party  can  give  no  legal  expression  to  its  views  until  it  gets  itself  into 
power,  and  this  it  cannot  do  until  the  majority  of  the  voters  shall  adopt  its  views; 
and  when,  if  ever,  this  becomes  a  fact,  the  party  will  be  wholly  unnecessary  to 
attain  the  result.  Let  public  sentiment  move  up  to  the  mark  of  Prohibition  and 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  through  the  existing  parties.** 

**  They  [Prohibitionists]  cannot  vote  themselves  into  power  until  they  get  the 
necessary  popular  opinion  on  their  side.  .  .  The  opinion  being  given  such  a 
party  is  not  needed.*' 

**If  they  are  successful  in  leading  the  people  generally  to  adopt  their  views, 
the  end  they  desire  will  be  gained  without  organizing  a  third  party  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  existing  political  parties,  assumed  to  be  opposed  to  Prohibition,  will, 
upon  this  supposition,  change  their  attitude;  and  either,  if  placed  in  power,  will 
give  to  the  principle  the  sanction  and  force  of  law.  No  new  party  is  needed 
when  public  sentiment  demands  a  prohibitory  law,  and,  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
sentiment,  no  new  party  can  secure  the  restilt.'* 

••The  conditions  upon  which  it  can  succeed  entirely  dispense  with  its  necessity 
as  the  means  of  that  success.  These  conditions  being  given,  the  movement  is  not 
needed;  and  if  not  given  it  is  a  failure.'* 

Over  and  over  again  with  wonderful  tact  this  argument  is  brought 
to  view:  a  new  party  cannot  come  to  the  front  until  it  secures  a  con- 
trolling public  sentiment  on  its  side;  but  the  very  existence  of  this 
sentiment  will  render  the  party  unnecessary,  for  one  of  the  existing 
parties  will  be  quick  to  adopt  as  its  own  the  principle  demanded. 
Never  did  a  juggler  handle  his  balls  with  more  consummate  skill  than 
does  this  accomplished  dialectician  this  argument  all  through  his 
paper.  The  advocate  of  political  prohibition  is  tossed  from  one  bom 
of  the  dilemma  to  the  other  with  a  bewildering  rapidity. 

The  argument  is  plausible,  but  not  sound: 

1.  It  is  true  only  in  a  degree,  that :  "  The  way  a  people  vote  tells 
the  story  as  to  what  they  think."  It  tells  the  story  rather  of  what  the 
party  manipulators  wish.  In  the  argument  no  account  is  made  of 
those  tremendous  elements  of  the  strength  of  a  party:  party  raacliin- 
ery,  party  spirit,  party  prejudice  and  party  inertia.  Nine  in  ten  of 
Democrats  would  vote  for  the  Democratic  party  if  its  principles  were 
reversed ;  and  the  same  is  true,  in  a  less  degree,  of  Republicans.  After  a 
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party  has  been  in  existence  for  some  years  the  attachment  of  its  ad- 
herentSy  could  this  attachment  be  resolved  into  its  component  parts, 
would  be  expressed  by  something  like  the  following  formula: 

Party  maohizvery  and  "spoils"  3  parts;  party  spirit  and  prejudice  2  parts; 
party  inertia  4  parts;  principle  1  part. 

To  pit  a  principle  against  parties  and  leave  the  party  organizations 
nntouched,  as  Dr.  Spear  would  have  us  do,  would  be  to  give  the  op- 
posing principle  the  tremendous  advantages  of  party  machinery,  and 
of  the  spirit,  prejudice  and  the  inertia  of  party.  This  is  precisely  what 
the  friends  of  Prohibition  have  been  doing  for  these  many  years,  and 
the  result  is  what  we  have  seen. 

This  was  the  difficulty  which  the  anti-slavery  men  encountered  in 
the  'fifties. 

Horace  Greeley*  in  1864  wrote: 

"Itbas  long  been  our  belief  that  a  thorough  dispersion  of  parties,  with  an 
obliteration  and  disuse  of  all  their  maohiner}*,  watchwords  and  discipline,  as 
often  as  once  in  tweWe  years,  if  not  at  the  close  of  each  Presidential  contest, 
woald  be  a  public  blessing.  We  have  witnessed  such  bafefal  results  of  blind 
partisan  bigotry — of  anretiHoniog  devotion  to  this  or  that  party  standard  because 
of  the  name  thereon  inscribed — of  dishonest  practising  on  this  fanaticism,  in  the 
confident  belief  that  the  great  body  of  the  party  will  swallow  anything  that  bears 
the  approved  label-Hhat  we  should  be  perplexed,  if  required  to  say  whether 
party  spirit  has  done  more  good  or  evil." 

It  is  exceedingly  instructive  to  remember  that  although  public  sen- 
timent was  becoming  in  the  North  overwhelmingly  anti-slavery,  yet  up 
to  the  very  breaking  of  the  old  parties  in  the  'fifties  these  parties  became 
more  and  more  pro-slavery.  They  did  not  reflect  at  all  the  growing 
sentiment.  On  the  contrary,  with  their  expiring  energy,  they  enacted 
the  most  obnoxious  of  all  pro-slavery  measures,  as  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  the  Repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  made  possible  the 
Dred  Scott  Decision.  Again  an  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a  ton  of  logic. 
The  anti-slavery  principle  had  no  chance  to  be  heard  until  the  Whig 
party  (the  party  "  more  likely  to  sympathize  with "  abolition)  was 
smashed,  and  party  spirit  and  machinery  got  out  of  the  way. 

But  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Spear: 

"The  creating  of  a  new  political  party  has  never  succeeded,  even  once,  in  the 
whole  history  of  this  government.  The  Republican  party  of  to-day  is  not  an  ex- 
ample of  such  creation.  This  party,  formally  organized  in  1856,  was  not  a  new 
party  contending  for  the  mastery  against  two  other  parties  in  the  field,  and  finally 
conquering  both,  but  was  simply  the  old  Whig  party  under  a  new  name,  with  ele- 
ments of  strength  derived  from  the  Liberty  party  and  also  the  Democratic  party, 
while  some  of  the  Whig  elements,  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  went  into 
the  latter  party.  The  Whig  party  gave  place  to  the  Bepublioan  party  and  was 
merged  into  it,  and,  with  added  elements,  took  a  new  name.  Such  are  the  facts 
in  the  case.'" 

What  besides  these  four  elements  constitutes  a  party — (1)  name,  (2) 
party  machinery,  (3)  dominating  principle,   (4)  membership?      The 

•  N.  r.  Tribune,  July  18,  1854. 
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Republican  party  had  a  new  name,  brand  new  party  machinery,  and, 
for  its  dominating  principle,  hostility  to  slavery,  denooncing  it  as  a 
"  relic  of  barbarism,"  while  the  Whig  party  was  pro-slavery.  As  to 
membership,  in  1840  the  Whig  party  polled  a  majority  of  all  votes 
cast  in  the  Southern  States.  There  was  its  great  strength,  under  the 
leadership  of  Henry  Clay.  In  1860  the  Republican  party  had  prac- 
tically no  vote  in  the  South.  The  Doctor  must  admit  the  "  some  "  to 
whom  he  refers  was  quite  large  in  the  South.  In  1852,  in  the  North, 
the  Whig  party  polled  1,012,864  votes;  the  Republican  party  in  1860 
polled,  in  the  North,  1,866,452.  Where  did  this  vast  increase  come 
from  ?  Multitudes  of  Whigs  in  the  North  went  into  the  Democratic 
party,  and  multitudes  of  Democrats,  following  the  lead  of  such  men 
as  Salmon  P.  Chase,  went  into  the  Republican  party.  With  name, 
party  machinery,  dominating  principle  and  membership  changed, 
surely  the  Republican  party  was  a  new  party.  If  it  was  the  old  Whig 
party,  it  must  have  been  after  the  manner  the  revolutionary  gun  of 
the  old  hero  was  the  same  old  gun,  although  it  had  a  new  barrel,  new 
breech,  new  stock,  ramrod  and  hammer.  "  Well,"  persisted  the  old 
hero,  "  the  touch-hole  is  the  same." 

Let  the  National  Prohibition  party  be  as  much  of  a  new  party  as 
was  the  Republican,  and  its  advocates  need  ask  for  no  more.  Let  it 
have  a  name  different  from  either  of  the  old  parties;  for  its  dominat- 
ing principle,  hostility  to  the  liquor  traffic;  new  party  machinery;  and 
then  give  it  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  intelligent  voters  of  the  South 
as  left  the  Whig  party  and  went  into  the  Democratic  party — ^that  is, 
a  majority  of  the  whole  Southern  vote — and  let  there  be  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  old  parties  for  the  new  in  the  North  equal  to  what  there 
was  of  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  for  the  new  Republican  party, 
and  then  give  it,  to  make  the  parallel  complete,  victory  in  1888,  as  had 
the  Republican  party  in  1860 — ^give  it  all  this,  and  then  Prohibitionists 
will  not  be  very  apt  to  care  if  some  learned  successor  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Spear  in  1916  writes,  in  a  Symposium  to  Thb  Homiletic  Revikw  of 
that  date,  to  prove  that  t?ie  National  Prohibition  party y  which,  then, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  been  in  control  of  the  Government,  was 
not  a  new  party;  that  a  new  party  "  has  never  succeeded  even  once," 
and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  cannot  succeed.  Horace  Greeley 
declared  that  the  "  Whig  party  was  not  only  defeated,  but  over- 
whelmed;" and  Smalley,  in  his  history  of  the  Republican  party,  speak- 
ing of  the  defeat  in  1862,  says  "  the  disaster  to  the  Whigs  was  so 
overwhelming  that  it  killed  their  party."  Dr.  Spear  says  the  Whig 
party  simply  "  took  a  new  name."  The  facts  are  with  Greeley  and 
Smalley. 

Again : 

"Prohibition,  as  a  third  party  moyement,  should  not,  at  the  very  ntmost,  pass 
bevond  the  sphere  of  State  politics." 


A         ^ 
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The  aim  is  to  make  prohibition  2^  first  party  movement.  A  politieal 
party  which  "  should  not,  at  the  very  utmost,  pass  beyond  the  sphere 
of  State  politics  "  is  an  absurdity.  The  creating  of  such  a  party  "  has 
never  succeeded  even  once  in  the  whole  history  of  the  government " — 
and  for  obvious  reasons. 

It  is  asked,  why  not  adopt  "  the  strategy  of  what  is  called  the  rum 
power  " — the  Prohibitionists,  instead  of  forming  an  independent  party, 
to  ally  themselves  with  the  party  (in  the  North  the  Republican)  "  that 
is  most  likely  to  sympathize  with  their  views  ^"  Much  of  what  I 
have  said  already  will  apply  in  answer  to  this  question.  This  has  been 
the  policy  of  Prohibitionists  for  thirty  years,  and  it  has  signally  failed, 
and  mast  continually  fail.  There  is  to-day  less  territory  in  the  North 
under  prohibition  than  when  the  Republican  party  came  into  power. 
In  1863,  the  first  year  of  the  Internal  Revenue  tax,  62,000,000  of 
gallons  of  beer  were  consumed;  in  '84  this  amount  had  increased  to 
the' enormous  quantity  of  588,000,000;  during  the  same  time  the  use 
of  whiskey  as  a  beverage  greatly  increased  joer  capita.  True  the  Re- 
publican party  submitted  Prohibition  to  a  popular  vote  in  Iowa  and 
Kansas;  it  is  also  true  that  the  same  party  repealed  prohibition  in 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  Michigan.  Gen.  Neal 
Dow  reveals  the  reason  for  this  in  his  recent  letter,  in  which  he 
announced  his  intention  of  hereafter  identifying  himself  with  the 
Prohibition  party.  He  says  that,  although  the  people  in  Maine  last 
fall  voted  three  to  one  in  favor  of  prohibition,  the  Republican  party 
fears  to  enforce  the  law  because  of  the  effect  this  enforcement  will 
have  on  the  whiskey  vote  in  doubtful  Republican  States.  History 
repeats  itself.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  in  a  speech  in  Oberlin,  in  1850,  said: 

**  Yon  askme  why  we  need  an  Abolition  party;  is  not  the  Whig  party  snfficiently 
abolition  ?  The  Whig  party  can*t  oppose,  slayery,  becanse  that  party  needs  the 
rotes  of  the  border  States  in  order  to  carry  elections.** 

Besides,  it  is  impossible  to  rally  Prohibitionists,  North  and  South, 
under  either  the  Republican  or  Democratic  banner. 

A  movement  of  this  kind,  we  are  reminded,  is  likely  to  help  the 
party  least  favorable  to  the  temperance  cause;  that  it  so  resulted  last 
fall.  This  evil  is  temporary,  and  is  unavoidable  in  any  movement  to 
bring  to  the  front  a  new  party.  Dr.  Spear  will  call  to  mind  that  this 
result  followed  the  Liberty  party  and  probably  defeated  Clay  in  *44. 
And  yet,  if  there  had  been  no  Liberty  party  there  would  be  to-day 
no  Republican  party.  Can  the  Doctor  suggest  to  Prohibitionists  a 
solution  of  this  problem:  How  may  a  man  work  into  a  new  build- 
ing the  materials  of  his  old  building,  and  occupy  the  old  one  until  the 
new  one  is  complete  ?  The  Nl  Y.  Independent^  a  paper  with  which  Dr. 
Spear  is  connected,  contained,  last  fall,  in  defence  of  the  attitude  of 
Prohibitionists,  the  following,  which  seems  to  be  a  very  pat  answer  to 
the  Doctor's  objection:    "  You  cannot  make  an  omelet  without  break- 
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ing  some  eggs."     The  whole  question  is,  is  the  omelet  worth  the  ^^ 
breaking  ? 

The  Doctor  further  urges  :  • 

*'  A  condition  of  public  sentiment,  in  the  serenl  Stotes,  rendering  the  amend* 
ment  of  the  Federal  Gonstitntion  possible,  would  entirely  supercede  the  neces- 
sity for  the  party,  so  for  as  these  States  are  concerned,  since  the  end  could  and 
would  be  gained  by  State  action." 

The  need  of  a  Prohibition  party  is  not  so  much  to  secure  the  enact- 
ment of  prohibitory  laws  (a  comparatively  easy  task),  but  to  secure 
their  enforcement.  Besides,  "  these  States  "  would  not  be  protected 
against  importation  from  a  non-prohibition  State.  If  all  the  States  in 
the  Union  save  one  were  to  adopt  State  prohibitory  laws,  in  that  one 
State  sufficient  liquor  could  be  manufactured  to  supply  all  of  the 
States,  and  no  State  could  prevent  its  shipment  across  its  borders.  If 
prohibition  could  be  secured  in  all  the  States  by  separate  State  action 
(certainly  a  much  more  difficult  task  than  amending  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution), the  liquor  men  by  concentrating  their  power  on  a  single 
small  State  would  be  able  easily  to  compromise  Prohibition  in  all  the 
States.     This  defect  can  be  met  only  by  Federal  action. 

Finally,  it  is  objected  that  the  Prohibition  party  has  but  a  single 
principle.  The  answer  is,  this  country  settles  but  one  great  question 
at  a  time.  This  question  becomes  for  the  time  being  the  controlling 
one,  other  questions  taking  subordinate  places  in  the  platform  of  the  op- 
posing parties,  and  having  little  to  do  with  the  determination  of  voters. 
It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  this  should  occur  as  an  objection  to  so 
staunch  a  Republican  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spear,  for,  ove^  and  over 
again,  his  own  party,  in  its  early  history,  had  to  meet  it.  He  will  per- 
mit me  to  quote  in  answer  from  the  celebrated  Rochester  speech  of 
William  H.  Seward  in  1858: 

*The  secret  ol  the  Bepublioan  party's  assured  success  lies  in  the  very  char- 
acteristic which,  in  the  mouth  of  scoffers,  constitutes  its  great  and  lasting  im- 
becility and  reproach.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  party  of  one  idea;  but 
that  idea  is  a  noble  one,  an  idea  that  fills  and  expands  all  generous  souls.** 

To  push  to  the  front  a  national  party  which  has  prohibition  as  its 
dominating  issue,  and  to  secure  a  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral constitution,  we  are  reminded,  will  prove  a  herculean  task.  We 
believe  the  task  a  wholly  practicable  one.  But  what  though  it  proves 
herculean  ?  The  good  results  of  the  combined  labors  of  Hercules 
were  as  a  drop  to  the  ocean  compared  with  what  would  follow  the 
suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The  Christian  heroism  of  this  age 
and  nation  is  capable  of  more  than  a  herculean  effort. 
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THE  VALUE  07  LIFE. 
Bt  Theodobs   L.    QjmxsL,    D.D.,   m 

Lapatettb     Ayemub     Psesbttebian 

Ghubch,  Bbookltk. 
Tht  Spirit  €f  Ood  hath  made  m^,  and  the 

breath  cf  the  Abnighly  hcUh  given  me  t^e. 

-Job.  xxxiii:4. 

Thsbb  are  two  oonflioting  theories, 
now-a-days,  as  to  the  origin  of  man. 
One  theory  brings  him  npward  from 
the  brnte,  the  other,  downward  from 
God ;  one  gives  him  an  ascent  from  the 
ape,  the  other  a  descent  from  the  Al- 
mighty. I  shall  waste  no  time  in  refut- 
ing the  first  theory.  The  most  pro- 
foond  living  physicist  of  Europe,  Prof. 
Virchow,  of  Berlin,  has  lately  asserted 
that  this  theory  of  man's  evolution 
from  the  brute  has  no  solid  sdentifio 
foundation.  Why  need  you  and  I  seek 
to  disprove  what  no  man  has  ever  yet 
proved  or  will  prove?  The  other  theory 
of  man's  origin  comes  down  to  us  in 
the  oldest  book  in  existence,  the  Book 
of  Job,  and  tallies  exactly  with  the  nar- 
rative in  the  next  oldest  books,  those 
compiled  by  Moses:  '*The  spirit  of  God 
hath  made  me,  and  the  breath  of  the 
Almighty  hath  given  me  life."  That  is 
the  Bible  account  of  your  and  my  an- 
cestry. 

We  make  a  great  deal  of  ancestry. 
The  son  of^a  duke  may  become  a  duke; 
the  child  of  a  king  has  royal  blood  in 
his  veins;  and  a  vast  deal  of  honor  is 
supposed  to  descend  with  an  honorable 
descent.  Grant  this  true;  it  proves  a 
great  deal;  it  proves  more  than  some 
of  us  imagine.  It  proves  that  there  is 
something  grander  than  for  a  man  to 
have  for  his  sire  a  king  or  an  emperor, 
a  statesman  or  a  conqueror,  a  poet  or  a 
philosopher.  It  looks  to  the  grandest 
genealogy  in  the  universe,  the  ancestry 
of  a  whole  race;  not  a  few  favored  indi- 
viduals, but  all  humanity.    My  breth- 

[Many  of  the  fuU  sennoiiB  and  oondeiiMtionB  poblished  in  this  Bxvikw  an  printed  from  the 
anthora'  numuflcripts ;  othen  are  ipeoially  reported  for  this  publication.  Qreat  care  ia  taken  to 
make  these  reports  correct.  The  condePBanone  are  oarefnUy  made  nnder  onr  editorial  snper- 
vision.— £d.] 


ren,  fellow  sharers  of  immortality, 
open  this  family  record.  Trace  your 
ancestry  back  to  the  most  august  par- 
entage in  the  universe:  One  is  our 
Father,  God;  One  our  elder  brother, 
Jesus.  We  all  draw  lineage  from  the 
King  of  kings  and  the  Lord  of  lords. 
Herein  consists  the  value  and  the  dig- 
nity of  human  life.  I  go  back  to  the 
origin  of  the  globe.  I  find  that  for  five 
days  the  creative  hand  of  the  Almighty 
is  busy  in  fitting  up  an  abode  of  palatial 
splendor.  He  adorns  it;  He  hollows  the 
seas  for  man's  highway,  rears  the  moun- 
tains for  his  observatories,  stores  the 
mines  for  his  magazines,  pours  the 
streams  to  give  him  drink,  and  fertil- 
izes the  fields  to  give  him  daily  bread. 
The  mansion  is  carpeted  with  verdure, 
illuminated  with  the  greater  light  by 
day,  lesser  lights  by  night.  Then  Qod 
comes  up  to  the  grandest  work  of  all. 
When  the  earth  is  to  be  fashioned  and 
the  ocean  to  be  poured  into  its  bed, 
God  simply  says,  "Let  them  be,"  and 
they  are.  When  man  is  to  be  created, 
the  Godhead  seems  to  make  a  solemn 
pause,  retires  into  the  recesses  of  His 
own  tranquility,  looks  for  a  model,  and 
finds  it  in  Himsdf,  "And  Gk>d  said, 
let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our 
likeness  ...  So  God  created  man  in  his 
own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created 
he  him;  male  and  female  created  he 
them.  ...  So  God  breathed  into  man's 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  he  be- 
came a  living  soul."  No  longer  a  beau- 
tiful model,  no  longer  a  speechless  sta- 
tue, but  vivified.  Life,  that  subtle,  mys- 
terious thing,  that  no  physicist  can  de- 
fine, whose  lurking  place  in  the  body 
no  medical  eye  hath  yet  found  out — 
life  came  into  the  clay  structure.  He 
began  to  breathe,  to  walk,  to  think,  to 
feel  in  the  body  the  "nephesh":  the 
word  in  the  Hebrew,  means,  in  the  first 
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place,  hrtaiht  ft«  hnaXh  cf  Uft,  ihe  viUU 
Mpirii,  theD»  finally,  what  w^  under- 
stand by  that  immortal  easenoe  called 
the  aoaL 

Now,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter 
into  any  analysis  of  this  expression, 
"the  spirit,**  bat  talk  to  yon,  my  dear 
people,  on  life,  its  reach  and  its  reve- 
II  ne,  its  precioasncHfl  and  its  power,  its 
rewards  and  its  retribntions,  life  for  this 
world  and  the  far  reaching  world  be- 
yond. Life  is  God's  gift;  your  and  my 
trnst.  We  are  the  trustees  of  the 
Giver,  nnto  whom  at  last  we  shall  ren- 
der account  for  every  thonght,  word 
and  deed  in  the  body. 

L  In  the  first  place,  life,  in  its  origin, 
is  infinitely  important.  The  birth  of  a 
babe  is  a  mighty  event  From  the  fre- 
quency of  births,  as  well  as  the  fre- 
quency of  deHtbfl,  we  are  prone  to  set 
a  very  low  estimate  on  the  ushering  into 
existence  of  an  animate  child,  unless 
the  child  be  bom  in  a  palace  or  a  pres- 
idential mansion,  or  some  other  lofty 
station.  Unless  there  be  something 
extraordinary  in  the  circumstances, 
we  do  not  attach  the  importance  we 
ought  to  the  event  itself.  It  is  only 
noble  birth,  distinguished  birth,  that  is 
chronicled  in  the  journals  or  announced 
with  salvos  of  artillery.  I  admit  that 
the  relations  of  a  prince,  of  a  president 
and  statesman,  are  more  important  to 
their  fellow  men  and  touch  them  at 
more  points  than  those  of  an  obscure 
pauper;  but  when  the  events  are 
weighed  in  the  scales  of  eternity,  the 
difference  is  scarcely  perceptible.  In 
the  darkest  hovel  in  Brooklyn,  in  the 
^  dingiest  attic  or  cellar,  or  in  any  place 
in  which  a  human  being  sees  the  first 
glimpse  of  light,  the  eye  of  the  Omnis- 
cient beholds  an  occurrence  of  prodig- 
ious moment.  A  life  is  begun,  a  life 
that  shall  never  end.  A  heart  begins  to 
throb  that  shall  beat  to  the  keenest  de- 
light or  the  acutest  anguish.  More  than 
this — a  soul  commences  a  career  that 
shall  outlast  the  earth  on  which  it  lives 
and  the  stars  beneath  which  it  moves. 
The  soul  enters  upon  on  existence  that 
shall  be  untouched  by  time,  when  the 
^n  is  extinguished  like  a  taper  in  the 


sky,  the  moon  blotted  out^  and  the 
heavens  have  been  rolled  together  as  a 
vesture  and  changed  forever. 

The  Scandinavians  have  a  very  im- 
pressive allegory  of  human  life.  They 
represent  it  as  a  tree,  the  **  Igdrasil  ;** 
or,  the  tree  of  existence,  whose  roots 
grow  deep  down  in  the  soil  of  mystery; 
the  trunk  reaches  above  the  clouds;  its 
branches  spread  out  over  the  globe.  At 
the  foot  of  it  sit  the  Past,  the  Present, 
and  the  Future,  watering  the  roots.  Its 
boughs,  with  their  unleafing,  spread 
out  through  all  lands  and  all  time; 
every  leaf  of  the  tree  is  a  biography, 
every  fibre  a  word,  a  thought  or  a  deed; 
its  boughs  are  the  histories  of  nations; 
the  rustle  of  it  is  the  noise  of  human 
existence  onwards  from  of  old;  it 
grows  amid  the  howling  of  the  hurri- 
cane, it  is  the  great  tree  of  humanity. 
Now  in  that  conception  of  the  half  sav- 
age Norsemen,  we  learn  how  they  esti- 
mated the  grandeur  of  human  life.  It  is 
a  transcendent,  momentous  thing,  this 
living,  bare  living,  thinking,  feel- 
ing, deciding.  It  comes  from  God; 
He  is  its  author;  it  should  rise  towards 
God,  its  giver,  who  is  alone  worthy  of 
being  served;  that  with  God  it  may  live 
forever. 

n.  In  the  next  place,  human  life  is 
transoendently  precious  from  the  ser- 
vices it  may  render  to  God  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  His  glory.  Man  was  not 
created  as  a  piece  of  guess-work,  flang 
into  existence  as  a  waif.  There  is  a 
purpose  in  the  creation  of  ewry  human 
being.  God  did  not  breath  the  breath 
of  life  into  you,  my  friend,  that  you 
might  be  a  sensuous  or  a  splendid  ani- 
maL  That  soul  was  given  you  for  a 
purpose  worthy  of  yourself,  still  more 
of  the  Creator. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  life  ?  Is  it 
advancement?  Is  it  promotion  ?  Is  it 
merely  the  pnrstiit  of  happiness  ?  Man 
was  created  to  be  happy,  but  to  be 
more— to  be  holy.  The  wisdom  of 
those  Westminster  fathers  that  gathered 
in  the  Jerusalem  chamber,  wrought  it 
into  the  well-known  phrase,  '*  Man's 
chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy 
him  forever."    That  is  the  double  aim 
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of  life:  dnty  first,  then  happiness  as  the 
conseqnenoe;  to  bring  in  reyenaes  of 
honor  to  God,  to  build  np  His  king- 
dom, spread  His  truth;  to  bring  this 
whole  world  of  His  and  lay  it  subject 
at  the  feet  of  the  Bon  of  God.  That  is 
the  highest  end  and  aim  of  existence, 
and  eyery  one  here  that  has  risen  up  to 
that  purpose  of  life  iivts.  He  does  not 
merely  yegetate,  he  does  not  exist  as  a 
higher  type  of  animal:  he  lives  a  mafia 
life  on  earth,  and  when  he  dies  betakes 
a  man's  life  up  to  mingle  with  the  loftier 
life  of  Paradise.  The  highest  style  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  is  to  be  at- 
tained by  consecration  to  the  Sou  of 
God.  That  is  the  only  right  way,  my 
friends,  to  employ  these  powers  which 
you  have  brought  back  to  your  homes 
from  your  sanctuary.  That  is  the  only 
idea  of  life  which  you  are  to  take  to- 
morrow into  the  toils  and  temptations 
of  the  week.  That  is  the  only  idea  of 
life  that  you  are  to  carry  unto  God  in 
your  confessions  and  thanksgiyings  in 
the  closet.  That  is  the  only  idea  of  life 
on  which  you  are  to  let  the  transcen- 
dent light  of  eternity  fall.  The  powers, 
those  gifts,  the  wealth  earned,  the  in- 
fluence imparted,  all  are  to  be  laid  at 
the  feet  of  Him  who  gaye  His  life  for 
you.  Life  is  real,  momentous,  clothed 
with  an  awful  and  an  overwhelming  re- 
sponsibility to  its  possessor.  Kay,  I 
believe  that  life  is  the  richest  of  boons, 
or  the  most  intolerable  of  curses. 

Setting  before  you  the  power  of  a 
well-spent  life,  I  might  of  course  point 
first  to  the  radiant  pathway  that  ex- 
tended from  Bethlehem's  manger  to  the 
cross  of  Calvary.  All  along  that  path  I 
read  the  single  purpose  of  love,  all 
embracing  and  undying:  *<  My  meat  is 
to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me.  . 
.  .  I  have  glorified  thee  on  earth,  I 
have  finished  the  work  thou  gavest  me 
to  do.'*  Next  to  that  life  we  place  the 
life  begun  on  the  road  to  Damascus.  In 
him  Ghrist  lived  again,  with  wondrous 
power,  present  in  the  utterances  and 
footsteps  of  the  servant  *'For  me  to 
live  is  Christ:"  that  is  the  master  passion 
t>f  Paul.  Whether  he  ate  or  drank, 
gained  or  lost,  wrought  or   suffered, 


Christ  filled  the  eye  and  animated  every 
step.  The  chief  end  of  Paul  was  to 
glorify  his  Saviour;  and  of  the  winding 
up  of  that  many-sided  term  of  exis- 
tence he  could  exclaim,  not  boastfully, 
but  gladly:  *'Ihaye  fought  the  good 
fight;  I  have  finished  my  course;  I  have 
kept  the  faith:  Henceforth  there  is  laid 
up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness." 

I  found  myself  lately  studying  with 
intense  interest,  the  biography  of  Bax- 
TBB.  For  half  a  century  that  man  gave 
himself  to  the  service  of  Jesus  with  a 
perseverance  and  industry  that  shames 
such  loiterers  as  you  and  I.  Just  think 
of  a  man  that  twice  on  every  Lord's 
day  proclaimed  the  Gospel  of  his  Master 
with  most  elaborate  care  and  unflinch- 
ing diligence;  on  the  first  two  days  of 
the  week  spent  seven  hours  each  day 
in  instructing  the  children  of  the  par- 
ish, not  omitting  a  single  one  on  ac- 
count of  poverty  or  obscurity;  think  of 
him  as  devoting  one  whole  day  of  each 
week  to  caring  for  their  bodily  welfare, 
devoting  three  days  to  study,  during 
which  he  prepared  one  hundred  and 
sixty  instructive  volumes  saturated 
with  the  spirit  of  the  word,  among 
them  that  immortal  <*  Saints'  Everlast- 
ing Best,"  that  has  guided  so  many  a 
believer  up  to  glory.  The  influence  of 
one  such  life  as  that  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  town  of  Kidderminster. 
When  he  came  to  it,  it  swarmed  with 
ignorance,  profligacy.  Sabbath-break- 
ing, vice;  when  he  left  it,  the  whole 
community  had  become  sober  and  in- 
dustrious, and  a  large  portion  converted 
and  godly.  He  says:  "On  the  Lord's 
Day  evening  you  may  hear  hun.dreds  of 
families  in  their  doors  singing  psalms 
or  reading  the  Bible  as  you  pass  along 
the  streets."  Sixteen  hundred  sat  down 
at  one  time  to  his  communion  table. 
Nearly  every  house  became  a  house  ot 
prayer.  Such  was  one  life,  the  life  of  a 
man  much  of  the  time  an  invalid,  cry- 
ing out  often  unto  God  for  deliverance 
from  the  most  excruciating  bodily 
pains.  Such  was  one  life  on  which  was 
a  stamped  *'  Holiness  to  Jesus,"  and  out 
of  which  flowed  the  continual  efilux  of 
Christian  power  and  beneficence.  Sncl 
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a  man  nerer  dies.  Good  mA&  liTe  for- 
ever. Old  Aognttine  lives  to-dftj  in 
the  riob  diaoonrses  inspired  by  hia 
teachings.  Lord  Baoon  lives  in  the 
ever-widening  circles  of  engines,  tele* 
graph  and  telephones  which  he  taught 
men  how  to  invent  Elisabeth  Fry 
lives  in  the  prison  reformers  following 
her  radiant  and  benefidal  footsteps. 
Banyan  lies  in  Bnnhill  Fields,  but  his 
bright  spirit  walks  the  earth  in  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress.  Oalvin  sleeps  at  Ge- 
neva, and  no  knan  knoweth  his  sepnl- 
cher  to  this  day,  but  his  magnificent 
Vindication  of  God's  Sovereignty  will 
live  forever.  We  hail  him  as  in  one  sense 
an  ancestor  of  onr  repnblia  Wesley 
slnmbers  beside  the  City  Boad  Ohapel; 
his  dead  hand  rings  ten  thousand  Me- 
thodist church  bells  round  the  globe. 
Isaac  Watts  is  dead,  but  in  the  chariot 
of  his  hymns  tens  of  thousands  of  spir- 
its ascend  to-day  in  mi^estic  devotion. 
Howard  still  keeps  prisons  dean. 
Franklin  protects  our  dwellings  from 
lightnings.  Dr.  Duncan  guards  the 
earnings  of  the  poor  in  the  savings 
bank.  For  a  hundred  years  Bobert 
Baikes  has  gathered  his  Sunday-schools 
all  over  Christendom;  and  Abraham 
Lincoln's  breath  still  breathes  through 
the  life  of  the  nation  to  which,  under 
God,  he  gave  a  new  birth  of  freedom. 
The  heart  of  a  good  man  or  a  good  wo- 
man never  dies.  Why,  it  is  infamy  to 
die  and  not  be  missed.  Live,  immortal 
friend,  live  as  the  brother  of  Jesus,  live 
as  a  fellow  workman  with  Christ  in 
God's  work.  Bev.  Phillips  Brooks 
once  said  to  his  people:  *<  I  exhort  you 
to  pray  for  fullness  of  life — full  red 
blood  in  the  body,  full  and  honest 
truth  in  the  mind,  fullness  of  conse- 
crated love  to  the  dying  Saviour  in  the 
heart- 
in.  In  the  next  place,  life  is  infi- 
nitely valuable,  not  only  from  the  dig- 
nity of  its  origin  and  the  results  and 
revenues  it  may  reach,  but  from  the 
eternal  consequences  flowing  from  it 
Ah,  this  world,  with  its  curtaining  of 
light  its  embroideries  of  the  heavens, 
and  its  carpeting  of  verdure,  is  a 
solemn    vestibule    to   eternity.      My 


hearer,  this  world  on  which  you  ex- 
hibit your  nature  this  morning  is  the 
porch  of  heaven  or  the  gateway  of  helL 
Hera  yon  maybe  laying  up  treasures 
through  Ohmt  and  for  Christ  to  make 
you  a  millionaire  to  all  eternity.  Here, 
by  simply  refusing  toheaKken,  by  reject- 
ing the  cross,  by  grieving  the  spirit  you 
may  kindle  a  flame  that  shall  ocmsnme 
and  give  birth  to  a  worm  of  remorse 
that  shall  prey  on  your  soul  forever  and 
ever.  In  tiiis  brief  twenty  years,  thirty, 
or  forty,  you  must,  without  mistake, 
settle  a  question,  the  decision  of  which 
shall  lift  you  to  the  indescribable 
heights  of  rapture,  or  plunge  you  to 
the  depths  of  darkness  and  despair.  I 
am  a  baby  at  the  thought  of  the  word 
eterrdty;  I  have  racked  this  brain  of  mine, 
in  its  poverty  and  its  weakness,  and 
have  not  the  faintest  conception  of  it 
any  more  than  I  have  of  the  omnipres- 
ence of  Jehovah;  yet  one  is  as  real  as 
the  other,  and  you  and  I  will  go  on  in 
the  continuation  of  an  existence  that 
outnumbers  the  years  as  the  Atlantic 
drops  outnumber  the  drops  of  a  brook; 
an  existence  whose  ages  are  more  than 
the  stars  that  twinkled  last  night  in  the 
firmament — an  existence  interminable, 
yet  all  swinging  on  the  pivot  of  that  life 
in  that  pew.    It  is  overpowering. 

How  momentous,  then,  is  life !  How 
grand  its  possession!  what  responsi- 
bility, in  its  very  breath !  what  a  crime 
to  waste  it !  what  a  glory  to  consecrate 
it  I  what  a  magnificent  outcome  when 
it  shall  shufiie  off  the  ooil,  and  break 
itself  free  from  its  entanglements,  and 
burst  into  the  presence  of  its  Giver, 
and  rise  into  all  the  transcendent  glor- 
ies of  its  life  everlasting ! 

In  view  of  that  what  a  solemn  thing 
it  is  to  preach  God's  Word,  and  to  stand 
between  the  living  and  the  dead  1  And 
in  view  of  life,  its  preciousness  and 
power,  its  far-reaching  rewards  and 
punishments,  let  me  say  here,  in  dos- 
ing, that  there  are  three  or  four  prac- 
tical considerations  that  should  be 
pressed  home  upon  us  and  carried  out 
by  us. 

1.  The  first  practical  thought  is,  how 
careful  you  and  I  ought  to  be  to  bus- 
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band  it.  The  neglect  of  life  is  a  sin  ; 
itisan  insnit  to  God;  it  is  tampering 
with  the  most  precious  tmst  Ha  bestows. 
The  care  of  life  is  a  religious  dnty.  A 
great  deal  of  your  happiness  depends 
on  itk  and  I  can  tell  yon,  my  Christian 
brother,  a  great  deal  of  yonr  spiritual 
growth  and  capacity  for  usefulness  de- 
pends on  the  manner  in  which  you  treat 
this  marvelous  mechanism  of  the  body. 
Your  TfiigycMS  life  is  affected  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  body  in  which  the  spirit 
tabemades.  It  is  not  only  lying  lips, 
it  is  "  the  wilful  dyspeptic,  that  is  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord."  Any  one 
that  recklessly  impairs,  imperils  and 
weakens  bodily  powers  by  bad  hours, 
unwholesome  diet,  poisonous  stimul- 
ants or  sensualities,  is  a  suicide;  and 
there  are  some  men,  I  am  afraid,  in  this 
congregation  that  yield  themselves  such 
unpitied  bond-slaves  to  the  claims  of 
business,  that  they  are  shortening  life 
by  years  and  impairing  its  powers  every 
day.  Thousands  of  suicides  are  com- 
mitted every  year  in  Brooklyn  by  a  de- 
fiance of  the  simplest  laws  of  self-pres- 
ervation and  health.  What  shall  we 
say  of  him  who  opens  a  haunt  of  temp- 
tation, sets  out  his  snares  and  deliber- 
ately deals  out  death  by  the  dram  ?  So 
!Dany  pieces  of  silver  for  so  many  ounces 
of  blood,  and  an  immortal  soul  tossed 
into  the  balance  1  If  I  could  let  one 
ray  of  eternity  shine  into  every  dram- 
shop, methinks  I  could  frighten  the 
poison  seller  back  from  making  his  liv- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 

2.  Again,  in  this  view  of  the  value  ot 
life,  what  a  stupendous  crime  wanton 
war  becomes — offensive  war,  such  war 
as  multitudes  have  dashed  into  from 
the  lust  of  conquest,  or  the  greed  of 
gold.  When  war  is  to  be  welcomed, 
rather  than  a  nation  should  commit 
suicide  and  the  hopes  of  men  perish, 
then  with  prayers  and  self-consecration 
may  the  patriot  go  out  to  the  battle  and 
the  sacrifice;  but  offemive  war  is  a  mon- 
ster of  hell.  With  all  our  admiration 
for  Napoleon's  brilliant  and  unsur- 
passed genius,  there  are  passages  in  his 
life  that  makes  my  blood  sometimes 
tingle  to  the  finger  ends,  and  start  the 


involuntary  hiss  at  the  very  thought  of 
such  a  gigantic  butcher  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  If  that  man  knew  that  a 
battery  could  be  carried  only  at  the 
cost  of  a  legion  of  men,  he  never  hesi- 
tated to  order  their  sacrifice  as  lightly 
as  he  would  the  life  of  a  gnat.  I  road 
that,  after  what  is  called  his  splendid 
victory  of  Ansterlitz  was  over  and  the 
triumph  was  won  and  the  iron  crown 
of  empire  was  fixed  on  his  brow,  as  he 
stood  on  the  high  ground  he  saw  a  por- 
tion of  the  defeated  Bnssians  making  a 
slow,  painful  retreat  over  a  frozen  lake. 
They  were  in  his  power;  he  rode  up  to 
a  battery,  and  said,  <*Men,  you  are 
losing  time !  fire  on  those  masses;  they 
must  be  swallowed  up !  fire  on  that  ice  !*' 
The  order  was  executed.  Shells  were 
thrown,  and  went  crashing  through  the 
brittle  bridge  of  ice,  and  amid  awfal 
shrieks  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
poor  wretches  were  buried  in  the  frozen 
waters  of  that  lake.  I  believe  the  dy- 
ing shrieks  of  his  fellow  creatures  will 
haunt  the  eternity  of  a  man  who  prosti- 
tuted the  most  magnificent  powers  the 
Creator  fashioned  in  this  our  century  of 
time  to  the  awful  work  of  shortening 
life,  tormenting  his  fellow  creatures  and 
sending  a  million  unbidden  before  God. 
3.  Once  more  I  emphasize  upon  yon, 
my  beloved  people,  life,  its  preciousness 
and  power,  its  rewards  and  its  retriba- 
tions.  And  yet,  what  a  vapor,  what  a 
flight  of  an  arrow,  what  a  tale  that  is 
told  1  Short,  yet  infinite  in  its  reach 
and  its  retribution !  When  life  is  repre- 
sented as  an  arrow  flight  and  a  vapor, 
it  is  not  that  it  may  be  underrated 
in  its  infinite  importance,  but  only  that 
we  may  be  pushed  up  to  the  right  sense 
of  its  brevity.  Everything  in  God's 
word  ennobles  humanity,  and  exhibits 
life  as  earnest,  solemn,  decisive,  mo- 
mentous. The  highest  ends  are  pro- 
posed to  it  while  it  exists,  the  most 
magnificent  rewards  are  held  out  at  the 
termination  of  its  consecrated  vitalities. 
At  the  end  of  it  is  the  great  white 
throne,  and  the  decisions  of  the  judg- 
ment. Some  of  you,  turning  from  this 
discourse  this  morning,  may  say  it  was 
nothing  but  sacred  poetry,  because  your 
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life  is  only  the  steady,  monotonoas 
round  of  a  mill-honie  —  to-morrow 
across  the  ferry,  home  at  night — 
throngh  its  routine  in  the  shop,  in  the 
connting  room,  in  the  family,  on  the 
Stihhath  in  ohnroh— and  say,  "Isee 
nothing  in  my  life  that  thus  sparkles  or 
shines  or  has  Ihis  snblime  oharaoteris- 
tio !  *'  Ah,  my  friend  I  grant  that  yonr 
life  may  be  the  mill-round  of  the  mill- 
horse;  yon  turn  a  shaft  that  reaches 
throngh  the  wall  into  eternity,  and  the 
humblest  life  in  this  house  sets  in  mo- 
tion revolving  wheels  that  shall  at  last 
grind  out  for  Ood*s  gamer  the  pre- 
cious grain,  or  else  the  worthless  chaff 
of  a  wasted  existence.  So  again  I  say, 
life  is  the  porch  of  eternity,  the  only 
one  we  shall  ever  have;  and  you  are  to 
decide  now  whether  it  shall  be  the  up- 
lift from  strength  to  strength,  from 
glory  to  glory,  or  the  plunge  downward 
and  still  downward  and  deeper  down- 
ward to  darkness  and  eternal  death. 

My  friend,  what  sort  of  a  life  are  yon 
living?  A  really  earnest^  humble  con- 
secration to  God?  Go  on.  Live,  as  I 
mean  to  do,  as  long  as  God  shall  spare 
power  and  intellectual  faculty  to  serve 
Him.  Live  as  long  as  yon  can,  as  fully 
as  yon  can.  as  largely  as  you  can;  and 
then  carry  all  life*s  accumulation  and 
lay  it  down  at  the  feet  of  Him  whose 
heart  broke  for  you  and  me  on  the  cross 
of  Calvary,  and  say:  *'  Master,  here  I 
am,  and  the  life  Thou  hast  given  me." 
Ob,  let  us  as  we  depart  this  morning 
devoutly  exclaim : — 

Days  of  my  life,  ye  will  shortly  bo  past, 

Ni^ta  of  my  life,  bat  a  while  can  ye  last ; 

Joys  of  my  life,  in  true  wisdom  delight. 

Nights  of  my  life,  be  religion  your  light. 

Thoughts  of  my  life,  dread  not  the  cold  sod ; 

Hopes  of  my  life,  be  ye  fixed  on  our  Ood. 


JTTSTinCATION  BY  FAITH. 
By  William  A.  Snivblt,    S.T.D.,   in 

Gbaos  [Episcopal]  Chubch,  Bbook- 

LTN,  N.  Y. 
Therefore  being  justified  by  faXth,  tw  have 

peace  toith  Ood^  through  our  Lord  Jesus 

Christ.— Rom.  v:  1. 

This  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans 
is  the  profoundest  theological  argument 
in  human  language.    It  discusses  the 


deep  mystery  of  the  relation  of  the  hu- 
man soul  to  the  moral  government  of 
God — a  question  in  which  every  moral 
agent  is  interested;  a  question  which 
every  man  must,  some  time  or  other, 
settle  for  himself.  In  the  course  of  the 
argument  St  Paul  defines  that  relation 
— that  is  to  say,  the  relation  of  the  hu- 
man soul,  or  of  man  as  a  moral  agent, 
to  the  government  of  God— «a  twofold: 
First,  the  relation  that  we  sustain  to  the 
law  which  God  has  given  us  to  obey; 
and,  second,  the  restoration  of  our  na- 
ture to  Bia  love  and  favor  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  tyranny  and  power  of  sin 
within  us.  The  first  of  these  is  an  ex- 
ternal work,  and  refers  to  conduct,  and 
the  Scriptural  phrase  which  the  Apos- 
tle uses  to  express  it  is  the  phrase  jW/iyS- 
eaUon.  T^ie  interior  work  is  the  growth 
of  character,  the  process  of  sanotifica- 
tion  that  goes  on  by  the  greater  and 
greater  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within 
the  human  heart.  That  is  the  process 
of  sanctification. 

In  the  first  of  these  I  ask  your  atten- 
tion this  morning,  and  I  shall  take  an 
early  occasion  to  look  at  the  second,  in 
these  Lenten  days  when  the  question 
of  a  personal  religious  life  is  naturally 
pressed  home  more  closely  and  more 
earnestly  upon  us  aU.  This  word  jus- 
tification, or  the  familiar  phrase  **  jus- 
tification by  faith,"  is  used  to  express 
the  great  act  of  redemption,  which  was 
wrought  for  all  humanity,  and  whose 
blessings  we  unconsciously  and  invol- 
untarily enjoy  upon  the  broad  principle 
that  the  results  of  Christ's  redeeming 
work  are  as  wide  as  the  results  of  Adam*s 
falL  Practically,  this  is  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  every  man,  influencing 
him  to  seek  God,  to  accept  the  salva- 
tion which  is  offered  in  Christ,  and  cre- 
ating within  him  a  capacity  by  which 
man  may,  if  he  will,  prefer  the  good  to 
the  evil.  You  and  I  have  both  felt  such 
influences  at  work  in  our  hearts.  We 
have  felt  condemned  when  we  preferred 
the  evil  to  the  good;  we  have  felt  thank- 
ful, and  possibly  triumphant,  when  we 
were  able  by  Gk)d*s  grace  to  prefer  the 
good  to  the  eviL  And  the  fact  that 
underlies   this  is  that,  in  his  native 
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istrength,  man  has  no  power  to  do  this; 
without  the  preventing  grace  of  God  he 
has  no  capacity  by  which  to  exercise 
faith  or  to  call  upon  God.  But  this  lost 
and  hopeless  condition  is  the  involun- 
tary result  of  our  inherited  woe,  and  it 
is  the  prhnary  result  of  the  redeeming 
work  of  Christ  that  without  any  volition 
on  the  part  of  the  sinner  these  results 
should  be  complemented  by  the  saving 
results  of  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  thus 
putting  man  on  his  trial  again.  And  this 
free  grace  of  God  comes  to  every  man 
without  his  seeking  it.  **  When  we  were 
yet  without  strength,  Christ  died  for  the 
ungodly**;  and  it  is  thus  that  God  com- 
mendeth  His  love  toward  us,  '<in  that 
while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died 
for  us.**  And  in  the  second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  (▼:  19),  it  is  written  that 
God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
to  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses ; 
and  it  is  upon  the  broad  basis  of  this 
principle  that  St.  Paul  so  earnestly  be- 
seeches the  Corinthians  not  to  receive 
the  grace  of  God  in  vain. 

Now,  this  first  effect  of  God*s  grace 
is  expressed  by  the  word  jusiyicaHonf 
and  other  kindred  forms  of  speech.  It 
is  called  sometimes  our  **  first  justifica- 
tion,** and  also  our  *'  initial  justification** 
—the  starting  point  of  a  religious  life. 
It  is  the  justification  by  which  children 
dying  in  infancy  are  saved,  because, 
while  thus  redeemed  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  they  have  never  forfeited  that 
initial  justification  by  any  voluntary  act 
of  sin.  It  is  the  justification  which 
authorizes  these  unconscious  lambs  of 
Christ's  fold  to  be  brought  to  the  font 
of  holy  baptism,  and  then  to  be  recog- 
nized thereby  as  being  regenerate  and 
bom  again  of  water  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  seeds  of  sin  are  there  by 
nature,  but  there  is  no  human  heart  in 
which  the  seeds  of  sin  are  found  where 
there  is  not  found  also  the  seed  of  grace 
by  the  presence  of  God's  Spirit;  and  the 
outward  sacrament  but  recognizes  the 
inward  fact,  and  thus  fulfills  the  req- 
uisition of  Christ. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  estimate  of 
the  abundance  of  God's  grace  (and  there 
are  popular  theologies  which  do  object 


to  it)  that  no  one  can  be  bom  again  un- 
til he  becomes  a  oonscions  and  volun- 
tary recipient  of  that  grace,  it  is  a  suffi- 
cient reply  to  say  that  such  an  objection 
confounds  two  entirely  different  things, 
and  inexplicably  confuses  two  entirely 
different  classes  of  persons.  An  adult, 
who  has  sinned  and  needs  repentance, 
must  become  a  voluntary  agent  in  his 
repentance  and  faith;  but  in  the  case 
of  an  unconscious  babe,  who  wakes  to 
being  under  the  shadow  of  the  cross, 
the  case  is  quite  different  This  anal- 
ogy of  being  bom  again  contains  its  own 
argument.  There  is  no  act  of  our  life 
with  which  we  have  so  little  to  do  and 
in  which  we  are  so  supremely  involun- 
tary, as  the  act  of  our  own  birth;  and 
if  this  be  so  emphatically  true  of  oru 
natural  birth,  how  does  it  become  im- 
possible when  we  are  bom  again  of  wa- 
ter and  of  the  Spirit? 

There  is  much  confusion  in  the  pop- 
ular mind  on  this  subject.  Men  speak 
of  the  second  birth  as  if  it  implied  a 
sudden  and  complete  maturity  of  Chris- 
tian life.  They  seem  to  think  that  if  this 
second  birth  mean  anything  it  means 
that  the  individual  rises  from  the  waters 
of  baptism  a  complete  and  holy  Chris- 
tian, full-fledged  and  full-grown,  as 
Minerva  sprang  from  the  brain  of  Jove. 
And  yet  is  there  anything  in  the  anal- 
ogy which  would  justify  siich  a  thought 
as  this?  Is  not  the  hour  of  the  natural 
birth  the  most  immature  and  incomplete 
form  of  life  possible?  And  shall  we 
therefore  take  this  word  of  Christ  which 
.  He  put  into  His  conversation  with  Nico- 
demus  as  His  own  divine  and  prophetic 
teaching  for  the  Church  of  all  ages; 
shall  we  take  this  word,  familiar  every- 
where, and  put  a  new  and  false  mean- 
ing upon  it,  and  then  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  what  Christ  has  required? 

It  is  sometimes  objected  to  this  great 
doctrine  of  the  new  birth  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit,  that  no  such  new  birth 
could  have  taken  place,  because  the 
subsequent  life  is  ungodly,  and  it  is  as- 
serted therefore  that  there  could  have 
been  no  such  change.  But  if  this  ob- 
jection proves  anything,  it  proves  too 
much.    We  turn  to  the  analogy  again. 
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and  find  that,  if  the  failure  to  become 
in  snbseqaent  life  a  mature  Christian 
proves  that  the  individual  never  was 
bom  again,  then  also,  by  the  same  rea- 
soning, in  the  natural  life  the  individ- 
ual who  fails  to  reach  the  mature  age 
of  manhood  never  was  bom  at  all.  The 
argument  is  just  as  good  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other,  and  no  man  has  ever 
yet  had  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  be- 
cause a  child  dies  in  in&noy  it  therefore 
was  not  reaUy  bom;  though  hundreds 
of  earnest  Christians  assert  the  same 
absurdity  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  life, 
and  certain  theologies  seem  to  feel  that 
the  truth  of  Qod  requires  its  defence. 

And  so,  returning  to  the  line  of  the 
subject  again,  it  is  this  initial  justifica- 
tion of  which  baptism  is  the  perpetual 
testimoniaL  This  is  the  universal  sal- 
vation of  the  Qoepel;  strictly  speaking, 
the  universal  redemption.  The  truth 
which  underlies  the  error  of  Universal- 
ism  is  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  by  the 
grace  of  Qod  tasted  death  for  every  man, 
and  that  the  offer  of  salvation  is  as  uni- 
versal as  the  race  of  man.  But  it  is 
only  Chrit/Cn  work  that  is  universal— the 
redemption.  The  salvaiion  is  limited  by 
the  operation  of  the  human  will,  and 
salvation  is  only  universal  so  far  as  men 
accept  the  offer  of  the  QoepeL  Now  it 
is  the  underlying  truth  of  which  our 
Savior  said,  in  regard  to  the  unconscious 
babes  of  His  family,  ''Of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  it  is  the  formal 
and  authoritative  recognition  of  the  wide 
embrace  of  God*s  mercy  that  is  stated 
in  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  by  the  grace 
of  God  tasted  death  for  every  man. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  second  defi- 
nition of  this  word  justification,  as  St. 
Paul  uses  it  here,  and  the  more  limited 
one,  we  find  that,  just  as  the  first  jus- 
tification, which  is  the  free  gift  of  God 
to  every  man,  and  which  is  his  divine 
birth-right  until  he  forfeits  it  by  actual 
sin,  gives  to  man  the  full  covenant  of 
God's  mercy  and  the  power  of  co-oper- 
ating with  God  for  his  salvation,  so 
the  very  first  exercise  pf  this  bestowed 
power  must  be  faith  in  the  reality  and 
sufficiency  of  the  provisions  of  salva- 
tion as  offered  in  the  Gospel.    This  sec- 


ond justification,  which  is  possibly  only 
to    voluntary    and    intelligent    moral 
agents,  which  is  not  possible  to  un- 
conscious infants,  is  offered  to    men 
upon  the    condition  of   their  acoept- 
ing  it  and  thus  becoming  voluntary 
parties  to  the  covenant  of  God's  mer- 
cy— and  in  this  respect  faith  becomes 
not  an  arbitrary  requirement,  but  an 
actual  necessity.     In  the  very  nature 
of  things  there  can  be  no   salvation 
without  it.  When  the  terms  of  the*Gk)s- 
pel  are  fully  proposed  to  men,  when 
we  hear  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  Son 
of  God  and  with  conscious  minds  be- 
lieve and  trust  in  the  way  of  life  it  re- 
veals, expressing  our  faith  in  the  in- 
stituted sacrament  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  our  formal  adoption  into  the 
family  of  God,  the  remission  of  our  sins, 
and  our  being  accounted  righteous  for 
the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Sarior, 
are  all  accomplished;  and  this  is  called 
justification,  and  this  is  the  justification 
by  foith  only  which  St  Paul  so  empha- 
sizes here,  though  not  in  any  part  of  his 
argument  does  he  omit  the  importance 
of  the  outward  expression  of  that  faith, 
either  in  obedience  to   positive  com- 
mands or  in  obedience  to  positive  ordi- 
nances.   But  the  one   essential  thing 
here  is  faith,  and  in  one  sense  it  is  the 
only  thing  that  is  essentiaL    It  \b  the 
only  grace  that  is  here  require<l,  or  that 
can  be  exercised  in  appropriating  the 
merits  of  Christ  to  ourselves,  as  our  per- 
sonal Savior.    Faith  is  the  hand  we  put 
forth  to  take  the  mercy  of  God  wldch 
is  offered  to  us.    All  personal  merit  is 
disowned  and  worthless.    The  tender 
of  any  righteousness  of  our  own  would 
be  presumptuous  and  vain.    One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  that  men  have  in 
settling  this  question  with  themselves, 
is  the  difficulty  that  we  all  have— the 
disposition  to  remember  how  good  we 
have  tried  to  be— honest  in  our  busi- 
ness, upright  in  our  conduct,  observing 
the  Lord's  day  and  public  worship.   All 
these  go  for  nothing  in  the  settlement 
of  this  question,  which  first  accepts  the 
salvation  that  is  offered  in  Jesus  Christ 
And  this  justification  by  fiiiih  only 
stands  opposed  alike  to  the  heathen 
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and  the  Bomish  error  that  presnined  to 
bring  human  merits  and  human  satis- 
foction  into  the  relations  between  a 
meroifnl  Qod  and  a  pardoned  sinner. 
There  is  one  illustration  of  this  subject 
to  which  I  must  refer  for  a  moment:  It 
is  that  ezcessiye  spirituality  which  seeks 
to  create  an  opposition  between  faith 
and  its  external  expression  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism.  The  baptism  of  an 
adult  is  but  the  consummation  of  his 
fidth,  and  it  is  doubtless  so  appointed 
because  man  is  composed  of  a  body  as 
well  as  of  a  soul;  and  further,  because 
the  whole  settlement  of  the  question  of 
a  religious  life  is  not  merely  a  personal 
thing  between  the  individual  soul  and 
God.  It  is  that,  but  just  as  soon  as  the 
question  is  settled  in  that  shape,  then 
by  Christ's  appointment,  and  by  the 
expression  of  God's  will  throughout  all 
the  dispensation  of  His  mercy,  that  in- 
dividual must  be  incorporated  into  the 
material  body  of  believers.  This  justi- 
fication by  faith  only  is  the  subject  of 
a  solemn  covenant  of  grace.  But  how 
are  men  to  become  parties  to  that  cov- 
enant? The  answer  is  plain,  that  the 
method  must  correspond  with  the  nec- 
essities of  our  nature.  Now  it  is  true 
that  in  every  covenant  (and  I  love  to 
emphasize  that  word  covenant,  because 
the  word  covenant  applies  to  the  Old 
Testament,  just  as  it  does  to  the  New 
Testament  dispensation,  as  the  princi- 
pal symbol  of  a  grand  and  elaborate 
whole)  the  interior  consent  of  the 
minds  of  the  parties  is  the  principal 
and  the  essential  thing.  If  this  inward 
agreement  does  not  exist,  the  outward 
form  of  the  covenant  can  only  be  an 
unreality;  but  at  the  same  time  a  cov- 
enant becomes  complete  only  when  this 
interior  consent  finds  its  external  and 
tangible  egression.  So  we  determine 
in  the  other  afEairs  of  life,  so  God  de- 
termines for  us  in  the  most  important 
affidr  of  alL  Two  men,  for  example, 
may  enter  into  a  covenant  or  contract 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  a  house, 
but  their  mutual  consent  does  not  com- 
plete the  transfer  of  that  property.  The 
covenant  itself  is  not  complete  until  it 
is  expressed  in  legal  form  by  the  trans- 


fer of  a  docxunent  which  at  once  records 
and  attests  the  transaction.  And  just 
so  our  heavenly  Father  requires  the  out- 
ward expression  of  the  inward  thought 
of  our  hearts,  and  to  that  outward  ex- 
pression He  sets,  by  the  act  of  His  ap- 
pointed minister.  His  own  appointed 
seaL  Of  course  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
where  that  outward  expression  cannot 
be  made,  or  where  its  necessity  has 
never  been  made  known  to  men,  a  just 
and  holy  God  will  not  require  it;  but 
these  exceptions  do  not  cover  the  case 
of  any  who  hear  me  to-day.  Where  the 
opportunity  for  such  expression  is  af- 
forded God  does  require  it,  and  it  is  for 
our  benefit  that  He  should  do  so.  God 
has  not  deemed  it  sufficient  to  make  a 
general  proclamation,  once  for  all,  of  His 
mind  and  will  in  relation  to  the  human 
race,  though  it  is  already  written  on  the 
sacred  page ;  the  Gospel  is  there,  the 
great  commission  is  there,  the  terms 
and  conditions  upon  which  men  are  to 
be  saved  are  all  there ;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  that.  He  has  also  chosen  and 
ordained  His  ministry  in  the  Church 
to  stand  forth  as  His  representatives 
to  a  lost  and  fallen  world,  and  in  His 
name  and  by  His  authority  and  upon 
His  part  to  seal,  ratify  and  confirm,  with 
every  man  who  will  assent  thereto,  the 
precious  covenant  of  grace  in  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  And  shall  a  man  be  too 
proud  to  meet  his  Maker  in  the  form  of 
a  covenant?  Shall  he  requite  the  con- 
descension of  God  by  throwing  himself 
upon  his  dignity  and  affirming  that  the 
interior  consent  of  his  mind  is  suffi- 
cient and  should  be  satisfactory  to  Gk)d. 
This  is  the  strange  practice,  and  the 
still  stranger  reasoning,  of  some  men. 
But  what  God  has  joined  together  let 
no  man  put  asunder.  That  secret  pur- 
pose of  your  heart  to  be  a  Christian  man 
must  have  its  outward  and  public  ex- 
pression in  the  way  that  God  has  ap- 
pointed. Baptism  cannot  be  opposed 
to  faith.  It  is  the  instituted  expression 
at  once  of  God's  pardoning  mercy  and 
of  a  sinner's  faith  hxunbly  receiving  that 
mercy.  So  it  is  everywhere  treated  in 
the  Bible.  St.  Paul  could  not  separate 
them,  even  though  he  could  thank  God 
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that  be  waa  not  aent  to  baptize,  but  to 
preach  the  GkMpeL  Tet  no  one  ever 
inaiated  more  atrongly  upon  the  necea- 
aity  of  obedience  to  Christ'a  poeitive 
commanda:  "  Ye  are  all  the  children 
of  Qod  by  faith  in  Jeana  Chriat/*  he 
saya;  bat  in  the  very  next  verae  he 
adda:  *'For  aa  many  of  yon  aa  have 
been  baptized  into  Chriat  have  put  on 
Chriat." 

What,  then,  ia  the  practical  reanlt, 
and  what  ia  the  practical  leaaon,  that 
we  are  to  draw  from  theae  principles  ? 
— principles  which  can  have,  I  confeaa, 
a  certain  theological  aspect,  and  yet 
principles,  I  venture  to  aay,  which  you 
have  found  at  work  in  your  own  hearts. 
The  practical  leaaon  ia  simply  this: 
that  we  are  by  a  personal  act  of  faith 
to  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  our  personal 
Savior.  And  I  bring  thia  lesson  partic* 
ularly  to-day  to  those  who  have  not  yet 
attended  to  that  important  and  press- 
ing duty.  I  know  that  the  large  por- 
tion of  this  congregation  have  already 
entered  into  the  solemn  covenant  with 
Almighty  God,  and  that  that  covenant 
has  been  sealed  by  the  water  of  His  bap- 
tism and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ;  but 
I  see  before  me  in  these  pews  also,  Sun- 
day after  Sunday,  others  who  are  mak- 
ing the  great  mistake  of  seeking  to  carry 
out  a  religious  life,  not  in  the  way  which 
God  has  appointed,  but  in  a  private, 
reserved,  peculiar  manner  which  they 
have  invented  for  themselves.  I  recog- 
nize the  value  of  personal  resolution 
and  personal  faith,  but  I  would  be  false 
to  the  great  commission  which  author- 
izes me  to  stand  here  as  your  teacher 
in  sacred  things,  if  I  did  not  remind 
you  that  the  terms  of  that  commission 
are  these:  *'He  that  believeth  and  is 
baptized  shall  be  saved."  This  is  the 
outward  expression  of  the  relation  of  a 
man  to  the  moral  government  of  God. 
The  other  sacrament  of  the  Church  re- 
fers to  the  nourishment  of  the  soul  and 
the  onward  progress  of  its  growth  in 
purity  and  holiness,  which  is  the  great 
work  of  the  sanctification  of  our  lives. 
"Being   justified   by   faith,   we    have 
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And  heoam/e  obedierU  unto  deaih, — 
Phil,  ii:  8. 

This  phrase  seta  forth  a  step  in  the 
descent  of  Christ  fh>m  the  glory  of  His 
original  condition.  Bather,  it  states  the 
landing-place  in  His  career  of  humilia- 
tion—the antipodes  of  the  contrast,  the 
nadir  below  which  it  waa  impossible  for 
Him  to  go. 

In  His  primeval  estitte  He  was  co- 
equal with  God  the  Father.  He  was 
identified,  in  a  sense  that  must  ever  be 
beyond  the  power  of  language  to  ex- 
press, and  beyond  the  possibility  of 
thought  to  comprehend,  with  that  un- 
created essence  which  we  call  God.  He 
waa  the  equal  partaker  in  all  the  prop- 
erties of  the  divine  perfection;  entitled 
to  an  equal  ahare  in  the  creation  and 
administration  of  all  things;  and  the 
worthy  object  of  that  homage  which 
the  adoring  intelligences  of  heaven  ever 
more  delight  to  render  to  the  majesty 
of  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  of 
the  universe. 

The  story  of  human  redemption  be- 
gins far  back,  when  immensity  was  an 
unbroken  solitude  and  eternity  an  un- 
disturbed silence.  Jesus  Christ  was 
"  as  a  lamb  slain,  as  it  were,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.**  The  sacrifice 
of  Jesus  was  made,  essentially,  before 
the  worlds  were.  It  consisted  in  His 
predetermination  to  surrender  the  glory 
which  He  had  with  the  Father.  He 
chose  to  give  up  His  equality  with  God 
as  a  prize  not  to  be  contended  for,  and 
henceforth  to  assume  a  condition  of  sub- 
ordination which  involved  the  outwork- 
ing of  a  career  of  condescension  that  re- 
quired His  assumption  of  the  form  of  a 
servant.  His  incarnation  in  the  likeness 
of  men,  and  His  identification  with  the 
fortunes  of  our  sinful  race— even  Hit 
submission  to  the  awful  and  mysterious 
article  of  death. 

"▲ND  BSOAME  onXDISCT  UHTO  DBATH.** 

L  And  what  is  death?  Especially, 
what  is  death  as  expressive  of  the  con- 
dition to  which  Jesus  humbled  himself 
in  submitting  to  it?    Our  modem  con- 
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ception  of  death  has  become  so  tinged 
— rather,  so  illumined — by  the  doctrine 
of  Christian  immortality,  that  we  are 
constantly  inclined  to  conceive  of  the 
death  of  Christ  simply  as  an  analogue 
and  type  of  that  event  which  all  now 
designate  by  this  name.  We  have  come 
to  think  of  death  as  merely  the  dissolu- 
tion of  our  corporeal  organization  and 
the  consequent  release  of  our  spiritual 
organism  from  its  bodily  enthralment 
and  its  introduction  into  a  glorious  en- 
Tironment  of  immortal  blessedness.  To 
us  it  seems  to  be  an  exodus  from  the 
seen  to  the  unseen;  a  transition  from 
the  corruptible  to  the  incorruptible;  an 
exchange  from  weakness  to  power,  from 
shame  to  glory;  a  being  unclothed  of 
the  garb  of  mortality  to  be  clothed  upon 
with  immortality  and  eternal  life:  for 
we  read  that  "to  be  absent  from  the 
body  is  to  be  present  with  the  Lord." 
This  is  a  Christian  conception  of  death: 
but  was  this  the  meaning  of  the  death 
of  Christ?    Nay,  verily. 

Confessedly,  death,  in  the  person  of 
Jesus,  was  the  culminating  catastrophe 
in  the  history  of  the  '*  Man  of  sorrows." 
To  us,  death  is  a  chalice  whose  poison 
has  been  changed  by  the  chemistry  of 
redeeming  love  into  nectar:  to  Jesus  it 
was  a  cup  full  of  the  concentrated  dregs 
of  woe.  To  us  it  is  a  shaft  whose  sting 
has  been  removed:  to  Him  it  was  an 
arrow  envenomed  by  the  wrath  of  God 
against  sin.  To  us  it  is  a  victory  over 
the  last  and  mightiest  form  of  evil;  to 
Him  it  was  a  surrender  to  the  masterful 
forces  of  disorganization  and  roin.  To 
us  it  is  an  introduction  into  the  pres- 
ence and  companionship  of  God;  to 
Him  it  was  an  abandonment  into  a 
darkness  whose  gloom  was  not  pene- 
trated by  a  single  ray  of  divine  light, 
and  whose  solitude  was  not  relieved  by 
a  single  whisper  of  divine  love. 

Surely  there  was  an  awful  mystery  of 
meaning  in  the  sorrowful  wail  that 
burst  from  the  broken  heart  of  the  ex- 
piring Christ  Oh !  what  was  the  sig- 
nificance of  that  event  which  we  call 
the  death  of  Jesus  ?  We  ask  the  ques- 
tion, but  shrink  firom  giving  an  answer. 
I  can  only  say,  that  death  is  the  an- 


tithesis of  life,  and  in  dying,  Jesus  gave 
up  His  life.    In  the  incarnation  His 
divine    nature    became     mysteriously 
blended  with  His  human  in  the  one 
personality,  and  in  that  personality  He 
submitted  to  the  unmitigated  force  of 
the  sentence  of  death  as  originally  pro- 
nounced against  our  race.      Death,  to 
Jesus,  was  all  that  death  would  have 
been  to  Adam  had  not  mercy  tripped 
the  heel  of  the  curse.    He  became  a 
curse  for  us,  and  in  giving  Jesris  to  be 
our  substitute,   *'God  spared  not  his 
own  son.**    The  atonement  was  in  no 
sense  a  compromise  between  the  de- 
mands of  justice  and  the  pleadings  of 
mercy.    Justice  was  exacted  of  Jesus, 
and  mercy  was  proffered  to  man.    The 
Deity  of  Christ  gave  inconceivable  sen- 
sitiveness to  the  agonized  consciousness 
of  Jesus;   and  who  shall  say  that,  in 
that  brief  hour,  Jesus  did  not  experi- 
ence a  sense  of  the  awful  demerit  of 
sin,  of  the  fierceness  of  the  wrath  of 
God  against  sin  that  would  transcend 
the  anguish  which  a  lost  soul  could 
have  known  only  after  it  had  traversed 
immensity  and  lived  through  the  ages 
of  eternity;  or  who  shall  say  that  the 
Son  of  God,  in  giving  up  the  ghost, 
went  down  into  the  abyss  of  non-exist- 
ence, looking  not  for  resuscitation  from 
the  operation  of  a  law  of  natural  im- 
mortality, but  resting  solely  upon  the 
promise  of  the  Father,  that  He  would 
raise  Him  from  the  dead?    We  only 
know  that  in  the  prospect  and  ordeal, 
Jesus  endured  an  agony  that  started 
the  sweat-drops  of  blood  from  His  pores, 
that  extorted  from  Him  bitter  cries  and 
struggling    prayers  that  drew  toward 
Him  the  ministering  sympathy  of  the 
angels,  and  that  disturbed  the  harmo- 
nies of  Nature  to  the  rending  of  the 
rocks  and  the  darkening  of  the  sun. 
What  meant  these  attestations,  were  it 
not  that  the  affrighted  universe  gave 
signs  of  woe  when  "God,  the  mighty 
maker,  died?" 

U:  The  text  tells  us  that  Jesus  hecam» 
obedient  unto  d^h:  that  is  to  say,  Death 
was  the  objective  end  of  His  mission  to 
this  world.  He  came  into  this  world 
in  order  to  die.    It  is  possible  to  con- 
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ceite  that  Jesos  might  hATe  assamed 
oar  natare  withoat  Babmitting  to  the 
law  of  death.    It  was  a  hnmiliation  to 
take  apoD  Himself  the  form  of  serrant, 
€Ten  tboagh  it  had  been  that  of  highest 
archangel.     It  was  a  still  greater  hu- 
miliation to  be  *'  made  in  the  likeness 
of  men;**  and  jet,  in  becoming  a  man 
He  did  not  necessarilj  become  mortal, 
for  mortality  is  not  an  essential  condi- 
tion of  hnmanitj.    Adam  was  hnoian, 
bat  he  was  not  created  mortal.    Mor- 
tality, with  him,  was  a  consequence  of 
disobedience:  and  so  Jesns,  in  becom- 
ing human,  had  He  seen  fit,  might  have 
lived  on,  exempt  from  the  law  of  death. 
He  might  have  lired  on  through  the 
successive    generations    of    mankind, 
stalwart  in  the  vigor  of  an  undecaying 
manhood,  and  radiant  with  the  bloom 
of  perpetual  youth—*' the  child  of  cen- 
turies past  and  the  heir  of  centuries  to 
come.**    Or,  had  He  seen  fit  to  leave 
this  terrestrial  abode,  He  might  have 
passed  away  by  a  translation,  such  as 
is  recorded  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and 
such  as  did  transpire  in  His  own  his- 
tory after  He  had  risen,  to  die  no  more. 
But  neither  of  these  possibilities  were 
consistent  with  the  mission  of  Jesus. 
Without  dying.  His  object  in  coming 
into  the  world  would  have  failed  of  be- 
ing accomplished.    He  came  in  order 
to  effect  a  work  which  could  only  be 
made  actual    by  His  obedience  unto 
death.    In  this  respect  His  death  dif- 
fered from  ours;  we  are  not  brought 
into  this  world  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  dying;  with  us  death  is  an  inevitable 
necessity;   we  die  because  we  cannot 
help  dying.    But  it  behoved  Jesus  to 
die.    This  truth  is  the  burden  of  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  concern- 
ing the  death  of  Jesus.    He  came  into 
the  world  in  order  to  die,  and  when  the 
appointed  hour  drew  near.  He  set  His 
face   toward  Jerusalem,  knowing    full 
well  that  death  awaited  Him  there.    He 
brought,    in   anticipation,    the    entire 
forces  of  His  moral  nature  to  consent  to 
this  finality.    He  became  obedient  unto 
death.     This  was  His  mission.    Think 
of  this  and  tell  what  it  means,  ye  that 
talk  about  the  teachings  and  example  of 


Christ  as  the  making  up  the  meaning  of 
His  ministry  on  earth.  If  His  object 
in  coming  into  the  world  was  to  save 
men  by  the  lustre  of  His  living  and  by 
the  splendor  of  His  philosophy,  why 
need  He  to  have  died,  and  why,  espe- 
cially, need  He  always  have  insisted 
upon  the  necessity  of  His  death,  in  order 
that  by  dying  He  might  accomplish  the 
object  which  He  had  undertaken?  If 
ye  believe  other  of  His  teachings,  why 
reject  His  own  explicit  declarations  as 
to  the  neoessity  of  His  death  ? 

2.  Nevertheless,  Jesus  became  obedi- 
ent to  death  by  the  voluntary  surren- 
der of  His  life.    It  was  optional  with 
Him  whether  to  die  or  not;  and  his  con- 
sent to  die  was  not  the  expression  of  a 
yielding  to  an  undesirable  alternative, 
not  a  reluctant  acquiescence,  but  a  vol- 
untary  and  cheerful  choice  of  the  path- 
way of  death.    He  preferred    to   die. 
True,  in  the  dosing  moments  of  the 
awful  crisis   His  human  sensibilities 
quiveringly  shrank  from  the  ordeal,  but 
in  the  most  terrible  moment  of  the  trial, 
when  the  anguish  of  His  soul  was  at  its 
height,  when  the  consciousness  of  His 
being   realized    the   intensity  of    the 
gloomy  abyss,  when  He  knew  that  He 
was  passing  through  the  clouds  of  the 
wrath  of  Ood,  and  that  He  was  there 
and    then    being   abandoned    of    His 
Father,  and  was  alone;  yet  never  for  a 
moment  did  He  regret  the  choice  that 
He  had  made,  never  for  an  instant  was 
His  soul  disturbed  by  the  shadow  of 
a  sorrow  that  He  had  undertaken  the 
sacrifice;  not  only  did  He  prefer  to  die, 
but  He  rejoiced  to  die.    It  was  to  Him  a 
delight  to  undertake  to  do  His  Father*s 
will.    His  holy  soul  was  sustained  by 
the  passion  of  His  love  for  us.    In  the 
memorial  of  His  death  He  took  the  cup 
and  gave  thanks;  yes.  He  gave  thanks, 
that  it  was  His  privilege  to  die  for  His 
people;  He  gave  thanks,  that  in  laying 
down  His  life  He  was  saving  us  fW>m 
death,  and  ^hat  in  dying  himself.  He 
was  becoming  the  author  of  life  to  us. 
Death,  to  us,  is  a  surrender  to  an  in- 
evitable, from  which  we  would  prefer 
to  be  exempt,  and  at  the  best  in  most 
oases,  it  is  a  passive  submission  to  a 
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necessity;  but  the  death  of  Jesus  was 
Jesas  in  action.  It  was  Jesus  bringing 
all  ^he  loving  force  of  His  nature  into 
active  co-operation  with  the  prospect; 
■and  the  snpreme  moment  of  His  ecstacy 
of  joy  was  that  in  which  He  hung  on 
the  cross  in  all  the  infirmity  of  human 
feebleness.  His  Godhead  in  eclipse, 
His  Deity  in  negation,  unresistingly 
waiting  till  the  last  arrow  should  be 
shot  from  the  quiver  of  hell,  and  the 
last  bolt  be  hurled  from  the  vault  of 
heaven,  sustained  by  the  supreme  con- 
solation that  the  redemption  of  man 
was  an  assured  result  and  an  ample 
compensation. 

3.  Jesus  became  obedient  unto  death 
in  that  His  dying  was  the  supreme  ex- 
pression of  His  submission  to  the  will 
of  His  Father.  In  some  theories  of  the 
atonement  Jesus  is  represented  as  en- 
tering upon  a  twofold  work  of  obedi- 
ence— the  one  active,  the  other  passive. 
We  are  told  that  by  His  active  obedi- 
ence He  fulfilled  the  positive  require- 
ments of  the  law  in  our  behalf,  and  so 
secured  our  right  to  the  reward  of  right- 
eousness, even  eternal  life:  and  that 
by  His  passive  obedience  He  suffered 
an  equivalent  of  the  penalty  due  our 
transgressions.  Without  pausing  to  ex- 
pose the  philosophical  difficulties  such 
a  theory  suggests,  let  it  suffice  us  to  say 
that  it  has  no  warrant  in  the  Word  of 
Ood.  That  Book  always  represents  the 
atonement  of  Christ  as  a  unique  trans- 
action; as  consisting  in  His  suffering 
and  death.  Moreover  it  teaches  that 
the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ  con- 
sisted supremely,  and  in  its  ultimate 
analysis,  in  the  fact  that  His  death  was 
the  culminating  act  of  subordination 
io  the  will  of  His  Father. 

It  is  true  the  apostle  tells  us,  that 
by  the  obedience  of  one  many  were 
made  righteous;  but  he  also  tells  us 
that  he  came  obedient  to  death,  and 
that  '*he  learned  obedience  by  the 
things  to^^  he  suffered.'*  **  I  am  come 
down  from  heaven,  not  to  do  my  own 
-will  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me." 
''Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me, 
because  I  lay  down  my  life.  .  .  .  This 
commandment   received    I    from   my 


Father.**  •*  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me,  and  to  accomplish 
his  work.**  <*  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou 
wouldst  not.  But  a  body  didst  thou 
prepare  for  me:  then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come 
to  do  thy  will,  O  God.** 

And  you  will  note  that  the  contrast 
the  apostle  makes  between  the  condi- 
tion of  our  Lord*s  humiliation  and  that 
of  His  exaltation  seems  to  derive  its 
significance  from  the  aspect  of  His  per- 
sonal submission  to  the  will  of  His 
Father.  •*  Wherefore  also  "—because  He 
was  obedient  unto  death— <*  God  highly 
exalted  him,  and  gave  him  the  name 
which  is  above  every  name.**  His  ex- 
altation to  pre-eminence.  His  enthrone- 
ment with  universal  sovereignty,  His 
investiture  in  mediatorial  glory,  are  the 
personal  rewards  of  His  personal  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  God  '  that  He 
s)iould  die.  The  recognition  of  His 
redeeming  work  by  the  hosts  of  the 
saved  is  the  celebration  of  salvation 
through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  The 
redeemed  are  a  blood-washed  throng; 
and  the  burden  of  their  ceaseless  an- 
them is  ascriptions  of  glory  and  honor 
to  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  and  hath  re- 
deemed us  by  His  blood.  The  unfallen 
angels  count  it  their  highest  privilege 
to  join  in  the  chorus  with  '*ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand,  and  thous- 
ands of  thousands;  saying  with  a  great 
voice,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  hath 
been  slain  to  receive  the  power,  and 
riches,  and  wisdom,  and  might,  and  hon- 
or,  and  glory,  and  blessing.  And  every 
created  thing  which  is  in  the  heaven, 
and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth, 
and  on  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are 
in  them,  heard  I  saying.  Unto  him  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb,  be  the  blessing,  and  the  honor, 
and  the  glory,  and  the  dominion,  for 
ever  and  ever.** — ^Eev.  v:  11-13. 

in.  And  now  the  question  arises: 
Why,  in  the  economy  of  God,  was  it 
needful  that  Jesus  should  submit  to 
death? 

1.  Because  his  subjection  to  the  law 
of  death  was  the  highest  and  an  exhaus- 
tive test  of  the  absolute  subordination 
of  His  will  to  the  will  of  His  Father. 
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The  honor  of  God,  and  the  interestt 
of  HU  moral  gOTemmeni,  reqiured  that 
the  redemption  of  fallen  mao  most  be 
•eeored  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
high  behests  of  the  anpreme  authority 
of  the  pergonal  will  of  God.  His  law 
was  necessarily  holy,  because  it  ooold 
be  nothing  less  than  the  transcript  of 
His  own  eitsential  holiness.  Obedience 
by  the  creature  most  therefore  be  in 
absolute  conformity  with  and  in  sab> 
mission  to  its  demands;  and  so,  since 
Jesus  was  onr  snbstitate,  the  law  coald 
accept  nothing  less  of  Him  than  a  sab- 
ordination,  perfect  and  exhaostiTe. 

Adam  was  tested  by  a  specific  require- 
ment, and  one,  too,  than  which  none 
could  be  more  simple:  in  fact,  it  was 
the  minimum  of  an  exaction;  and  yet, 
under  this  test  the  integrity  of  our  first 
parents  succumbed.  Job  was  tested,  but 
with  a  restriction  that  spared  his  life. 
The  question  yet  remained  unanswered: 
Could  a  being  under  human  conditions 
maintain  the  integrity  of  an  absolute 
and  unmodified  submission  to  the  Di- 
yine  will?  Jesus  accepted  the  issue, 
and  God  spared  not  His  own  Son. 
Jesus  consented  to  proye  the  perfection 
of  His  subordination  by  under^king  to 
die,  by  proposing  to  effect  the  sacrifice 
of  His  life  without  sin,  and  by  exposing 
Himself  to  temptation  and  trial  greater 
than  any  which  the  justice  of  God  could 
impose,  or  the  malignity  of  Satan 
could  inflict.  Jesus  passed  through 
the  ordeal  unscathed,  and  came  forth 
masterful  and  yictorious.  He  brought 
in  an  everlasting  righteousness;  He 
vindicated  the  authority  of  God;  He 
gave  perfect  obedience  to  the  severest 
demands  of  the  will  of  His  Father. 
The  authority  of  God  was  enthroned  in 
the  history  of  one  who,  under  the  in- 
firmities of  sinful  nature,  had  proved 
His  sinlessness  by  rendering  spotless 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  despite 
the  assaults  of  the  seyerest  forms  of 
trial  and  of  test. 

Failing  in  this,  sin  had  triumphed 
over  holiness,  anarchy  had  .become  the 
order  of  the  universe,  Satan  had  be- 
come the  conqueror  of  Jesus,  and  Jesus 
Himself  a  sinner.   Sin  had  risen  up  and 


submerged  the  altitodas  of  the  eternal 
throne,  and  death,  riding  on  the  top- 
most waye,  had  swept  in  triumph  over 
the  desolated  universe  of  God. 

2.  The  obedience  of  Jesus  unto  death 
became  the  ground  on  which  God  oould 
justly  remit  the  penalty  pronounced 
against  the  sinner.  Christ  assumed  the 
conditions  and  liabilities  of  our  human- 
ity for  the  purpose  of  becoming  our 
representative  and  substitute.  "He  bare 
our  sins,  and  by  his  stripes  we  are 
healed.'*  He  who  "knew  no  sin  was 
made  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made 
the  righteousness,of  God  in  him;**  **  for 
we  then  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all, 
then  all  died.**  Jesus  was  the  second 
Adam.  The  first  Adam  committed  the 
offence;  the  second  Adam  suffered  the 
penalty.  The  first  Adam  involved  the 
entire  race  in  condemnation;  the  second 
Adam  delivered  the  race  from  under  its 
curse  and  placed  it  in  that  new  relation 
to  the  government  of  God  whereby  the 
original  sin  was  cancelled,  and  to  every 
man  was  offered  the  individual  privilege 
and  responsibility  of  exercising  a  faith 
that  should '  identify  him  with  Christ 
and  open  up  to  him  the  opportunity  of 
a  personal  deliverance  from  the  conse- 
quences of  personal  transgression. 
*  *  That  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself,  not  reckoning  unto 
them  their  trespasses  ;**  and  the  burden 
of  onr  ministry  to  men  henceforth  is 
not,  make  a  compensation  for  your  sins, 
but,  accept  the  compensation  made  by 
Christ  in  your  behalf,  and  "  beye  recon- 
ciled to  God.** 

3.  As  the  reward  of  His  obedience 
unto  death,  Jesus  was  empowered  with 
the  prerogative  of  bestowing  the  gift  of 
eternal  life  on  all  that  believe  on  His 
name.  ''This  is  the  record,  eternal 
life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son.**  <*  The 
gift  of  God  is  eternal  life.**  "I  give 
unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall 
never  perish.**  From  the  throne  of  His 
exaltation  He  proclaimed  His  sover- 
eignty over  the  empires  of  the  inyisible 
world.  **Fear  not;  I  am  the  first  and 
the  last,  and  the  Living  one;  and  I  was 
dead,  and  behold,  I  am  alive  for  ever- 
more, and  I  haye  the  keys  of  death  and 
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Hades."  **  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  IWe 
also."  *'  For  ye  died,  and  your  life  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  Qod.  When  Christ,  who 
is  onr  life,  shall  be  maniiested,  then 
ahall  ye  also  with  him  be  manifested  in 
glory.  "-CoL  iii :  3.  4. 

LsssoMs:  1.  The  glory  and  blessed- 
ness of  the  law  of  self-saorifice.  2.  Be- 
loved, let  the  same  mind  be  in  yon, 
which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesns;  who, 
'*  being  in  the  form  of  €k>d,  counted  it 
not  a  prize  to  be  on  an  equality  with 
God,  but  emptied  himself,  taking  the 
form  of  a  servant,  being  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men ;  and  being  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself, 
becoming  obedient  even  unto  death, 
yea,  the  death  of  the  cross.  "—Phil.  ii:6-8. 

^■»— ^ 

THS  CHAEAGTEB  OF  GHBIS7. 
Bt  Principal   Edwabds,*  or  Abbbtst- 

wiTH,  South  Wales,  6.  B.    (Welsh 

Calvinistio  Methodist.) 

FcT  even  hereunto  toere  ye  oaUed  ;  because 
Christ  also  vvffered  for  us^  leaving  us  an 
example  that  ye  ahovld  follow  fus  steps, — 
1  Peter  ii:  21. 

The  Apostle  in  this  verse  gives  ad- 
vice to  men  who,  although  nominally 
in  service,  were  actually  slaves.  Mas- 
ters had  arbitrary  authority  over  them, 
and  could,  even  without  being  answer- 
able to  Cfiosar,  put  them  to  death  in 
their  own  houses;  and  many  of  them 
suffered  great  injustice  at  the  hands  of 
their  masters.  There  is  a  strong  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  great  number  of 
the  members  of  the  early  Christian 
churches  were  among  the  persons  thus 
tyrannized  over.  These  men  had  been 
reduced  to  so  low  a  condition  that  they 
had  actually  lost  hope— the  greatest 
loss  which  any  one  could  ever  have ; 
but  Christianity  revived  hope  in  the 
breasts  of  those  men,  and  not  merely 
hope— it  brought  them  to  the  posses- 
sion of  liberty— that  was  the  root  of  all 
other  freedom.  Spiritual  liberty  is  the 
basis  of  all  liberty,  social  and  political; 

*  The  Bev.  T.  Ob«rlet  Edwftrd«,  H.A.,  ia  the 
eldest  ton  of  Bev.  Lewis  Edwards,  D.D.,  of  Bala 
College^  North  Wales,  and  is  one  of  the  ablest 
thinkers  and  finest  orators  In  the  Principality. 
Ttanslated  for  the  Homilxtio  Bbvikw  by  Ber. 
Thomas  E.  Hughes,  Willlamsbargh.  Iowa. 


it  embodies  all  other  forms.  Those 
Christians  to  whom  the  Apostle  wrote 
felt  the  quickening  influence  of  this 
feeling  of  liberty,  and  at  last  became  so 
exultant  that  there  appeared  to  be  dan- 
ger of  their  getting  into  conflict  with 
their  masters,  and  the  apostles  Paul 
and  Peter  found  it  necessary  to  write 
to  them  to  exhort  them  to  suffer,  even 
although  that  suffering  be  wrongful 
suffering;  and  then  in  the  text  the 
apostle  added  that  it  was  to  this  that 
they,  the  followers  of  Christ,  were 
called.  The  apostle  further  empha- 
sized this  point  by  explaining  that  the 
great  Founder  of  Christianity  Himself 
had  been  a  sufferer  in  this  way.  And 
His  name  is  the  greatest  of  all  names; 
that  life  is  the  truest  of  all  lives;  no 
other  name  can  be  put  in  the  same  cat- 
egory. The  best  men  who  ever  lived 
in  the  world  are  not  great  enough  to 
be  classified  with  Him.  The  best 
and  noblest  life  was  so  narrow  that 
when  carefully  regarded  it  appears 
only  half  a  life — a  one-sided  life.  But 
there  is  One  Man  who  has  lived  in  this 
world  who  was  so  perfect,  so  infinitely 
perfect  in  purity  and  fullness  of  good 
nesSy  that  if  men  find  that  He  had  done 
any  one  thing  they  could  be  satisfied 
that  they  would  be  within  the  compass 
of  duty  in  following  Him.  His  great 
life  contained  all  our  little  lives  in  His 
life.  The  true  life  of  every  man  is  a 
reflection  of  the  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  There  has  been  no  original 
life  since  Christ.  And  yet  Christ  has 
suffered.  Suffering  entered  even  into 
the  perfect  life  of  the  God-Man;  and 
that  was  one  great  feature  in  the  char- 
acter of  Christ,  that  He  has  suffered. 
He  is  therefore  able  to  sympathize  with 
the  poorest  of  His  creatures;  the  very 
lowest  has  a  sympathizer  in  Jesus. 
Men  should  be  thankful  for  their  pov- 
erty, for  has  not  Christ  sufibred  under 
the  same  circumstances?  I  sometimes 
pity  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  who 
are  rich,  who  have  all  the  luxuries  and 
refinements.  I  can  never  truly  envy 
them.  The  poorer  classes  are,  by  the 
very  fiust  of  their  poverty,  brought  into 
closer  contact  with  Christ. 
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Bat  there  is  another  special  element 
in  this  matter:  Christ  Baifered  for  as. 
There  is  an  atoning  element  in  the  suf- 
fering of  Christ  which  can  nerer  be  in 
the  safFsring  of  any  one  else,  and  that 
was  the  reason  why  the  apostle  here 
brought  in  the  words  of  the  text  in  the 
way  He  did.  Christ  was  so  great  that 
His  suffering  can  be  accepted  as  a  sin- 
atonement;  so  great  that  He  can  be  put 
forth  before  the  human  race  as  an  ex- 
ample. A  perfect  example  must,  to  the 
person  copying  it,  be  the  same,  and  yet 
different  If  people  were  so  small  as  , 
ta  be  like  us  in  everything,  then  they 
are  not  sufficiently  great  to  be  regarded 
as  an  example  for  us.  He  belonged  to 
the  lower  orders  of  society;  yet  He  was 
sufficiently  great  to  be  the  means  of 
human  redemption.  There  was  such 
greatness  in  His  life— in  that  aspect  of 
it  in  which  we  all  should  be  like  Him 
— that  He  was  in  that  very  thing  itself 
unlike  everyone  else. 

Christ  suffered  for  us,  and  left  us  an 
example.  There  must  be  no  division 
of  the  two.  You  must  not  regard  the 
suffering  on  one  hand,  and  the  example 
on  the  other.  You  must  not  divide 
Christ.  The  apostle  asked  the  same 
question— could  Christ  be  divided  ?  It 
could  not  be  done,  I  love  to  contem- 
plate the  life  of  Christ  as  an  example, 
and  the  death  of  Christ  as  an  atonement 
for  sin.  If  He  were  an  atonement 
without  being  an  example.  He  would 
have  been  no  atonement.  If  He  were 
an  example  and  yet  not  an  atonement. 
He  would  be  no  example.  If  I  preach 
to  you  Christ  as  an  atonement,  but  not 
an  example,  my  doctrine  would  be  im- 
moral; and  if  I  preach  to  you  the  exam- 
ple of  Christ,  leaving  aside  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  my  preaching  would 
be  worthless.  If  man  preached  an 
atonement  without  an  example,  they 
would  incite  men  to  bravado;  if  they 
preached  the  example  without  the 
atonement,  they  would  merely  leave 
men  hopeless.  The  New  Testament 
always  couples  the  two  elements  in  tne 
life  of  Christ.  There  is  not  one  pas- 
Mige  where  the  atonement  is  spoken  of 
without  some  connecting  clause  mak- 


ing it  a  stimulus  to  example.  There  is 
not  one  passage  speaking  of  the  exam- 
ple of  Christ  where  that  example  is  not 
made  to  rest  on  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement. 

The  word  **  example  "  in  the  text,  ii 
synonymous  with  the  word  model,  or 
the  idea  of  design.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  system,  or  of  any  religion,  whieh 
can  place  before  men  a  life  fit  to  copy, 
except  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  Him 
we  have  the  model  of  a  perfect  charse- 
ter.  In  the  next  verse  the  apostle 
changes  the  figure.  Indeed  I  do  not 
know  that  the  apostle  did  not  confine 
the  figures.  Small  authors  are  pain- 
fully attentive  to  details  of  that  kind— 
they  never  will  confuse  figures.  Bat 
the  master  minds — men  like  Williams, 
of  Pantycelyn,  and  Simon  Peter— they 
sometimes  get  confused  about  their 
figures.  Their  ideas  were  so  vast;  they 
heaped  figure  upon  figure,  and  so  at 
times  there  was  a  little  confusion.  Here 
the  apostle,  after  describing  Christ  as 
an  example,  proceeded  to  refer  to  Him 
as  a  shepherd  leading  His  sheep  to  the 
green  pastures.  The  sheep  followed 
the  shepherd.  They  had  implicit  re- 
liance on  him.  And  Christ  has  left  ns 
an  example  which  we  may  with  equal 
certainty  follow.  The  idea  is  that  the 
example  of  Christ  was  complete —wss 
perfect  in  its  well-known  outline  and 
unity.  There  was  nothing  in  it  which 
ought  not  to  be  in;  there  was  every- 
thing in  it  which  ought  to  be  there. 
Looked  at  from  whatever  point  yoa 
choose,  there  was  nothing  to  alter,  there 
was  nothing  which  could  be  altered. 
Stand  back  a  little— further  back  still, 
and  yet  further  back—far  enough  to  en- 
able you  to  see  Him  all  in  all  —and  still 
there  is  no  defect,  there  is  no  lack  of 
finish.  People  who  lived  near  Him 
when  He  was  on  earth  failed  to  see  Him 
altogether,  in  all  the  fullness  of  His 
character.  But  He  has  gone  from  them; 
eighteen  hundred  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  time  He  lived  a  man  among 
men,  and  between  Him  and  them  there 
is  now  the  distance  which  separates 
earth  from  heaven,  from  the  throne  of 
Grod  itself.     There  is  ample  opportn- 
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Dity  for  Cftrefol  inspection  of  this  life 
now,  and  yet  there  is  no  flkw,  no  stain: 
the  harmony  of  His  life  is  not  in  any 
sense  marred;  He  is  still  the  perfect 
model  of  the  perfect  human  life,  Not 
a  mere  object  of  admiration — yon  do 
not  merely  admire  Christ.  That  is  not 
yonr  standpoint.  That  word  ''admire" 
is  not  a  word  that  occurs  in  your  Bible. 
We  do  not  recognize  it  in  our  sermons. 
It  is  devotion;  it  is  worship;  that  is  the 
sentiment  which  we  cherish  towards 
the  Lord  Jesus,  It  is  not  mere  senti- 
ment. Christ  is  not  simply  a  hero — 
some  one  to  wonder  at,  and  strike  men 
with  astonishment.  His  life  is  some- 
thing different,  aUd  something  greater. 
His  life  is  an  example — an  example 
which  all  men  might  follow.  No  one 
in  his  senses  would  dream  of  living  a 
life  like  Christ,  so  obscure  and  so  self- 
sacrificing— no  one  would  care  tQ  tread 
in  His  footsteps  and  stoop  so  low  un- 
less they  looked  at  the  whole  plan,  as  a 
complete  example,  at  the  unity  of  aim, 
at  the  supreme  objects  to  the  attain- 
ment, by  His  life  and  death,  of  those 
distinguishing  features  which  made  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  what  He  was.  Men 
like  Him  and  they,  great  and  small, 
high  and  low,  cultured  and  uncultured, 
in  every  age  of  the  world,  in  the  poor- 
est and  most  flourishing  circumstances, 
had  seen  such  beauty,  such  Divine-hu- 
man beauty,  in  the  outline  of  this  great 
example  of  Christ  that  in  a  spirit  of 
humility  and  intense  devotion  they  had 
resolved  to  try  to  live  like  Him,  to  copy 
with  as  much  fidelity  as  they  could  in 
their  life  the  Pattern  life.  You  will  now 
see  what  the  subject  of  the  present  dis- 
course is — The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  asanes^ 
ampie. 

What  is  a  perfect  example?  How 
would  you  define  the  perfect  man? 
There  are  four  principal  features  in 
such  a  character.  In  the  first  place,  a 
perfect  example  must  be  sinless,  and 
we  claim  this  for  Christ;  He  knew  no 
sin;  in  His  mouth  was  no  guile.  In  the 
second  place,  a  perfect  example  must 
have  overcome  difficulties  and  risen  su- 
perior to  the  conditions  by  which  He 
might  be  hemmed  socially.    We  claim 


that  for  Christ;  He  was  reviled,  but  He 
did  not  turn  reviler.  There  was  no  de- 
flection from  the  uniform  consistency 
of  His  life.  In  the  third  place,  a  per- 
fect example  must  be  more  than  an  ex- 
ample— he  must  hold  out  forgiveness 
of  old  sins,  complete  pardon  for  the 
past;  and  in  Christ  we  have  one  who  has 
borne  in  His  body  on  the  cross  the  sin 
of  humanity:  His  death  was  an  atone- 
ment for  sin.  And  lastly,  a  perfect  ex- 
ample to  be  effectual  in  its  action  upon 
life  must  be  no  mere  tradition,  not  a 
mere  record  of  history,  not  a  simple 
idea,  not  a  theory,  not  an  opinion  of 
the  head,  not  a  mere  epic— an  example 
after  all  must  be  a  living  man  to  whom 
we  can  turn  in  all  the  changeful  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  certain  that  he  will 
hear  us,  and  sympathize  with  us. 

1.  A  perfect  example  must  be  sinless. 
Christ  is  not  a  mere  fragment  of  a  man: 
He  is  absolutely  and  essentially  sinless. 
He  did  many  things  during  His  sojourn 
upon  earth  which  no  one  else  could  do 
—did  not  do  one  thing  which  every  one 
else  could  do.  He  knew  no  sin.  He 
could  not  sin  because  He  would  not; 
He  would  not  sin  because  He  could 
not.  That  is  not  logical,  but  I  cannot 
help  that.  He  was  tempted,  but  He  re- 
pulsed temptation.  He  felt  the  bitter- 
ness of  temptation,  but  He  went  through 
it  without  stain.  This  is  a  point  which 
has  exercised  the  minds  of  many  of 
those  who  were  not  followers  of  Christ 
Men  have  peered  into  the  life  of  Christ, 
bringing  microsoopie  criticism  to  bear 
upon  its  minutest  details,  but  have 
failed  to  discover  a  single  fault.  Vol- 
taire tried,  and  failed;  Strauss  has  tried, 
and  Benan.  They  have  all  failed,  and 
many  of  them  were  men  whose  genius 
was  sufficiently  creative  in  its  character 
to  discover  faults  where  there  were  no 
faults;  but  in  the  case  of  Christ  they 
found  no  sin.  And  yet  Christ  was  no 
recluse;  He  was  one  of  the  most  genial 
of  companions,  one  of  the  most  social  of 
men:  He  liked  to  talk.  I  know  of  no 
one  who  was  more  inclined  to  the  plea- 
sant conversations  of  society  than 
Christ  Who  wore  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve  more  often  than  Jesus?    Indeed, 
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before  He  left  borne  and  came  to  ibis 
earth  wbat  was  His  name?  **Tbe 
Word.*'  That  was  the  very  Dame  He 
had  in  Heaven— *' in  the  beginning 
was  the  Word.'*  And  yet  what  was  His 
character  ?  Glancing  at  His  career  from 
beginning  to  end,  what  was  the  rerdiot 
which  conld  be  pronounced  npon  it  7 
Qnilelessness.  There  was  no  deceit  in 
His  lips.  This  character  is  so  sublime 
that  I  am  almost  sorry  as  I  look  at  the 
assembly  before  me.  that  half  of  yon 
are  not  infidels,  so  that  I  might  chal* 
lenge  them  to  find  a  single  fault  in  the 
life  of  the  Sayior. 

2.  It  was  not  sufficient  that  the  life 
be  a  sinless  one — difficulties  must  be 
overcome;  that  must  be  a  characteristic 
of  the  perfect  man,  the  great  Example 
of  humanity.  Now,  there  are  the  angels. 
An  angel  is  perfect,  but  has  not  over- 
come difficulties.  I  could  not  compose 
a  sermon  on  an  angel.  I  have  never 
heard  of  an  angel  great  enough  to  be  a 
text  for  me.  I  never  have  preached  on 
one.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  get  a 
sermon  from  the  angelic  host.  But 
this  oxL^—ihia  one— this  one  man — He 
was  reviled,  but  reviled  not  again.  He 
had  vast,  most  stupendous,  difficulties 
to  overcome,  but  did  not  succumb  under 
them.  He  was  sinless  at  the  end.  In 
most  men  there  are  weak  points,  even 
the  best  of  men.  All  men  have  their 
traits  of  character.  There  are  those 
who  wish  to  make  out  that  the  life  of 
Christ  wa!)  so  symmetrical  as  to  be  col- 
orless—that there  were  no  strong  human 
features  in  his  life.  I  differ  from  those 
who  hold  that  view.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  tliat  there  was  one  special  and 
supreme  element  in  the  life  of  Christ. 
Would  you  wish  me  to  define  it  in  one 
word  ?  I  do  not  know  as  I  could,  but  I 
can  in  two  words.  How  will  I  describe 
Christ  in  two  words?  **  Infinite  Heart" 
The  heart  of  Christ  was  the  largest 
heart  which  has  ever  throbbed  in 
the  world.  There  was  intellect  there 
as  well,  of  course — human  intellect. 
Christ's  intellect  was  greater,  unques- 
tionably, than  the  intellects  of  the  pro- 
foundest  men  that  ever  lived.  There 
are  words  in  the  Qoitpel  which  sound 


deeper  depths  than  the  human  mind 
has  yet  been  able  to  fathom.  But,  alter 
all,  the  greatness  of  Christ  was  his 
heart,  it  was  exhaustless,  without  limit. 
Christ  loved,  and  yearned  for  love. 
He  cjuld  not  do  without  love.  The 
angels  loved  him,  but  that  was  not 
enough.  There  were  two  conditions  of 
the  angelic  existence  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  angels  to  satisfy  the  love 
of  Christ.  They  were  not  sufficiently 
great;  they  were  not  sufficiently  bad. 
The  faculty  of  love  was  to  secure  the  at- 
tachment of  that  which  was  great  and 
also  evil.  Christ  came  to  this  earth  to 
take  within  His  grasp  the  greatest  and 
yet  the  worst  of  creatures.  He  came 
leaping  over  the  mountains  and  skip- 
ping over  the  hilltops  to  this  fallen 
world  of  ours,  and  took  the  form  of 
man,  and  from  the  beginning  of  His 
life  to  its  close,  the  question  which  was 
incessantly  upon  His  lips  was,  **  Will 
you  love  me  T  He  stretched  forth  His 
hands  to  the  sinning  mass  around  Him, 
and  told  them  to  pardon  Him  for  being 
so  long  on  the  journey;  but  then  the 
journey  was  so  far;  it  had  taken  Him 
eternity  to  come,  but  now,  **  Will  you 
love  me  T  He  appealed  to  them  for 
love;  He  was  hooted.  He  was  scoffed. 
He  was  crucified.  He  asked  for  their 
love  they  gave  Him  their  hatred;  and 
that  was  the  secret  of  His  death.  This 
return  shot  through  His  heart,  cut  it 
like  a  knife.  Men  turned  from  Him.  He 
had  nothing  to  do  but  what  every  crea- 
ture would  have  done  when  the  agony 
was  at  its  deepest— He  prayed  ;  He 
turned  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  Qod 
hid  His  face  from  Him.  That  was  the 
crucial  element  in  the  great  suffering  of 
Christ  Bearing  in  mind  these  facts, 
could  anyone  conceive  of  any  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  in  which  the  an- 
guish could  be  so  keen,  in  which  the 
suffering  could  be  so  intense,  difficul- 
ties so  insuperable  as  those  which  Christ 
experienced  and  overcame  ? 

3.  A  perfect  example  m^st  be  more 
than  an  example:  it  must  nold  out  par- 
don for  the  past.  Tes,  but  some  of  you 
say,  that  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  an 
illustration   of  our  lives— Christ  after 
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all  was  perfect  in  his  nature;  bnt  as  for 
tui,  we  cannot  forgive  ourselves.  Oar 
past  is  so  sinful  that  we  falter  before 
it.  Man  feels  his  guilt  so  vividly  and 
so  deeply  that  he  seems  to  think  that 
the  only  place  fit  for  him  henceforth  is 
the  darkness  of  hell.  That  is  true.  You 
all  feel  sometimes  when  you  are  con- 
fronted with  your  sins  as  though  you 
would  wish  to  be  in  the  very  bottom- 
less pit  rather  than  go  into  the  light  of 
the  Heaven  of  Ood.  You  are  afraid; 
and  you  are  told  that  hell  is  darkness. 
Is  forgiveness  possible  ?  Is  peace  of  con- 
science a  thing  which  can  be  attained  ? 
Can  you  re-commence  life  and  look  for- 
ward with  hope?  Dr.  Newman  said 
that  a  good  man  can  never  forgive  him- 
selt  Bobertson,  of  Brighton  —  and 
wb(9n  I  have  named  these  two  men  I 
have  named  the  two  greatest  preachers 
of  the  century,  although  they  were  men 
of  a  very  different  stamp,  and  I  person- 
ally prefer  Bobertson,  and  I  will  tell 
you  wh^ — because  that  man  has  drawn 
his  theology  from  his  own  experience. 
Well,  Bobertson  has  said,  that  man 
can  afford  to  forgive  himself  if  Jesus 
Christ  can  afford  to  forgive  him! 
That  is  right;  that  is  true.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  break  the  links  connecting 
the  man  with  the  old  life  and  to  re- 
start in  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  direc- 
tion by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God. 

4.  The  Christ  of  the  gospel  is  a  living 
Christ.  That  is  the  foundation  of  the 
gospel.  It  would  not  be  worth  while 
for  me  to  come  here  to  address  you 
this  morning  but  for  this.  It  would 
not  pay  me  to  preach  philosophy  to  you, 
if  I  could  do  so.  I  would  not  preach 
poetry  without  a  living  Christ;  I  would 
not  preach  doctrine  to  you  without  a 
living  Christ;  I  would  not  preach  the- 
ology to  you  without  a  living  Christ. 
The  Bible  would  not  be  worth  anything 
for  the  purpose  of  preaching  but  that  it 
contains  a  living  Christ.  The  atone- 
ment would  be  valueless  except  for  a 
living  Christ  Christ  Himself  would 
be  worth  nothing  as  a  text  for  ser- 
mons but  that  that  Christ  is  a  living 
Christ. 
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If  ye  then  be  risen  imth  Christ,  seek  those 
things  which  are  above,  etc. — Col.  iii:  1-3. 
St.  Paul's  words  bring  out  his  char- 
acteristic doctrine.  The  Christian  is 
a  man  in  Christ,  inside  Christ,  for  all 
things.  The  text  expresses  this  union 
in  a  retrospective  way.  Paul  bids  the 
man  say:  "If  I  am  in  Christ  I  am  in 
Him  as  that  which  He  is  now ;  it  is  not 
as  a  man  living  upon  earth— a  man  en- 
cased in  a  mortal  body,  subject  to  all  its 
wants  and  pains,  liable  to  assault  from 
the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  having 
death  before  him  with  all  its  terrors  and 
all  its  agonies.  It  is  as  One  who  has 
died,  and  risen,  and  ascended;  it  is  as 
One  present  in  the  presence  of  God;  it 
is  as  One  having  all  power  in  heaven 
and  in  earth;  it  is  as  One  hereafter  to 
be  seen  as  He  is,  manifested  in  glory. 
It  is  thus  that  Christ  has  me  in  Him, 
and  if  I  am  to  realize  my  inclusion  in 
Him,  it  must  be  by  Uving  his  present 
life,  which  is  a  hfe  after  death,  a  life  en- 
tered upon  by  a  resurrection.  I  must 
say  to  myself  this:  When  Christ  died  I 
died,  and  when  Christ  rose  from  the 
dead,  I,  too,  rose,  when  God  exalted 
Christ  to  His  own  right  hand  in  heaven 
He  set  me  there  in  Him;  henceforth  I 
must  live  the  risen  life — ^I  must  Uve 
above  the  world  as  one  who  has  done 
with  its  cares,  and  its  toils,  and  its  lying 
vanities;  I  must  live  above  sense  and 
time  as  one  who  already  inhabits  eter- 
nity; I  must  Uve  as  much  above  sin  as 
the  dead  man  in  his  grave,  who  is  physi- 
cally incapable  of  it,  even  as  Paul  says 
in  another  place,  <He  that  is  dead,*  the 
man  in  his  grave,  'is  free  from  sin'; 
and  St.  Peter,  '  He  that  hath  suffered  in 
flesh,'  he  that  has  once  died,  'hath 
ceased,'  has  been  effectually  made  to 
cease, '  from  sin. ' "  If  once  ye  were  raised 
with  Christ,  seek  the  things  above;  if 
ye  died  with  Christ,  mind  the  things 
above,  have  them  for  your  interest,  have 
them  for  your  employment,  have  them 
for  your  study,  and  have  them  for  your 
affection;  so  when  at  last  Christ  is  man- 
ifested, when  the  veil  is  taken  away, 
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w)uchat  present  hidee  ffim  from  the 
sight  of  the  UTing,  and  He  is  seen  ss  He 
is  in  His  beauty  snd  in  His  glory,  then 
shall  ye  also  be  manifested  with  Him. 
The  day  of  His  adrent  and  of  His  epiph- 
any shall  be  also  the  day  of  -what 
Paul  elsewhere  calls  the  "  revelation," 
that  is,  the  "  unveiling  "  of  the  sons  of 
God. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  a  fiust  in 
history,  and  Panl  here  pnts  another  fact 
beside  it.  *'  Te/'  he  says  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  *<  were  raised  wHh  Christ.'*  The 
resurrection  of  Christ  had  a  resurrection 
within  it.  ^*  Ye  were  raised  with  Christ" 
Now,  what  is  that  fact  of  which  Paul 
speaks  so  confidently,  making  it  the 
motive  of  his  appeal  for  newness  of  life  ? 
*<  Te  were  raised  with  Christ,"  although 
when  Christ  rose  yon  were  not  yet  born, 
you  were  among  those  things  which  are 
not,  as  St  Paul  speaks  to  the  Bomans — 
those  things  which  are  not,  which  only 
the  omniscience  of  GM  can  speak  of  as 
though  they  were.  '*Ye  were  raised 
with  Christ,"  he  says  still  to  us,  though 
eighteen  centuries  separate  us  from  the 
original  Easter,  and  from  the  sight,  with 
our  eyes,  of  the  person  of  the  Risen 
One.  Are  these  things  words,  are  they 
the  babblings  or  the  ravings  of  a  vain 
talker,  the  dreams  of  one  who  follows 
his  own  spirit  and  has  seen  nothing? 
Not  so,  my  brethren.  Bather  believe 
that  we  may  not  yet  have  the  grasp  of 
the  thing  spoken.  Be  sure  it  was  truth 
—truth  and  soberness,  too,  on  the  lips 
of  the  inspired  man  and  in  the  mind  of 
the  inspiring  Spirit  The  thing  spoken 
of,  being  closely  looked  into,  is  iht  vttoZ 
wmm  cf  the  Christian  man  with  ChriaL 

Is  there  such  a  union?  The  resur- 
rection of  Christ  is  a  fact,  and  be  says, 
*' Ye  were  raised  with  Him,"  in  virtue 
of  a  union  with  Him,  which  must  have 
been  very  real  and  very  substantial. 
The  union  which  man  cannot  have  with 
man,  but  which  the  Christian  can  have 
with  Christ,  is  a  union  of  spirit,  and  is 
such  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Savior  not 
only  persuades  and  influences  the  spirit 
of  the  man  as  it  were  from  the  outside, 
as  one  mind  is  constantly  wrought 
upon  and  persuaded  this  way  or  that 


by  another  mind  through  writing  or 
speech,  but  also  oomes  into  him,  and 
dwells  in  the  man*s  spirit,  with  a  com- 
panionship, and  a  sympathy,  and  a 
gentle  compulsion  of  willing  and  act^ 
ing,  quite  distinct  and  different  from 
that  human  influence  of  which  we  have 
spoken.    The  distinction  is  briefly  but 
strongly  expressed  in  that  saying  at  the 
Last    Supper    oonoeraing    the    Holy 
Spirit,  as  He  was  to  the  disciples  then, 
and  as  He  should  be  after  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  «*He  dwelleth  with  jou  and 
shaU  be  in    you.'*    **  Ee  dwUeih  teitk 
you  "  in  the  person  of  Christ,  in  the  in- 
fluence of  "  My  teaching  and  of  My  ex- 
ample," powerful  each  of  them,   but 
still  extexnal  to  yourselves.  *  «*  He  shall 
be  in  you,"  and  then  the  influAnoe  will 
be  direct  and  immediate.    You  will  no 
longer  know  Him  as  a  companion,  you 
shall  know  Him  as  an  inmaU,  and  then 
shall  the  discipleship  pass  into  union 
and  converse,  as  of  a  man  with   his 
friend;   shall  be  exchanged   for   that 
which  requires  for  its  realisation  that 
the  spirit  of  the  man  himself  that  is  in 
him  should  be  indwelt  and  inhabited 
by  the  spirit  of  the  other,  even  by  that 
divine  Spirit  of  whose  coming  it  is  writ- 
ten, *'And  my  Father  will  love  him, 
and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make 
our  abode  with  him." 

It  is  a  question  of  intense  interest- 
how  and  when  is  this  union  realised  ? 
All  Christians  rose  when  Christ  rose. 
This  is  the  idea.  But  what  gives  the 
individual  the  spiritual  incorporation  ? 
St  Paul  says  all  we  who  were  baptized 
into  Christ  and  there  and  then  put  on 
Christ  clothe  ourselves  with  Him.  <*If 
ye  were  raised  with  Christ "  is,  in  other 
words,  **  So  surely  as  ye  are  one  in  soul 
with  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord,  so 
surely  as  you  are  not  in  name  but  in 
deed  one  with  Him  in  His  death  and 
'in  His  resurrection,  seek  the  things 
above,  think  the  things  above,  where 
He  is  veiled  from  the  world,  but  visible 
to  His  people." 

Brethren,  if  this  realisation  of  the 
Savior  has  not  yet  been  given  to  us,  let 
us  seek  it  let  us  live  it  from  to-day. 
Let  us  not  take  refuge  in  names  and 
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forms,  saying,  "  I  hare  it  as  a  thing  of 
conrsd,  for  am  not  I  a  Christian,  was  I 
not  baptized?**  If  70a  have  it,  yoa 
will  know  it.  It  comes  not  unto  any 
man  by  taking  it  for  granted.  If  yoa 
have  it  not,  yet  learn  from  this  text  how 
near  it  is  to  yon.  Yon  have  but  to  stir 
np  the  gift  It  is  yours  by  right  and 
title,  by  the  great  world-wide  redemp- 
tion on  this  day  accomplished. 

Finally,  **seek  those  things  above." 
What  are  they?  St.  Panl  sets  them  over 
against  '*the  things  on  the  earth.*'  What 
those  are  we  know  but  too  well.  Very 
real  to  ns  is  that  harassing  anxiety,  that 
importnnate  vanity,  that  oonsnming 
ambition,  that  exciting  pleasure,  that 
shameful  %elf-indulgenoe,  that  bosom 
lust  which  for  the  moment  is  the  life, 
alternating  one  with  another,  in  the 
very  possession  and  domination  of  our 
being.  In  contrast  with  all  these,  St. 
Paul  sets  before  us  **  the  things  above," 
and  by  the  contrast  he  interprets  the 
realities  of  which  all  these  are  counter- 
feits, the  grand  and  satisfying  pursuits 
of  which  all  these  are  shadows  and 
phantoms — things  which  bring  com- 
fort and  peace  and  rest  to  the  soul;  a 
comfort  from  which  there  is  no  re- 
morseful waking;  a  peace  which  passes 
understanding,  because  it  lies  in  a  realm 
of  intellect;  a  rest  which  is  no  indolence, 
but  the  blissful  repose  of  every  faculty 
and  every  affection  in  its  natural,  its  di- 
vinely natural,  object.  These  are  *'the 
things  above,'*  so  called,  not  because 
they  are  Car  away  from  us,  but  because 
they  are  so  great  and  so  glorious,  be- 
cause they  are  unaffected  by  chance  or 
change;  their  home  the  bosom  of  Qod; 
their  voice  the  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

"Hid  with  Ghrist  in  God.**  where  is 
the  home  of  the  immortal  part  of  us, 
whither  so  many  of  our  best  beloved 
are  already  gone  before?  Every  honest 
searching  of  the  heart  to  root  out  of  it 
what  Qod  hates;  every  earnest  effort  to 
lay  hold  upon  the  forgiveness  which  is 
Christ*s  Gospel;  every  sorrowful,  tear- 
ful prayer  for  the  help  and  grace  and 
love  of  God;  every  intense  aspiration 
after  a  diviner  life  than  yet  has  been 


realized,  and  a  more  Ohristlike  spirit 
than  has  yet  been  manifested,  is  a  seek- 
ing after  **the  things  above."  Every 
soul's  hunger  and  thirst  after  God's 
kingdom  and  righteousness ;  every 
brave  blow  struck  at  a  sin;  every  sin- 
cere  endeavor  to  make  an  ignorant,  an 
unhappy  life  brighter  and  better,  is  a 
seeking  of  "the  things  above."  By 
degrees  there  shall  be  in  every  such 
seeker  a  change  of  places  between  earth 
and  heaven.  Earth  shall  take  a  new 
position  in  that  man,  and  heaven  a  new 
position  in  his  heart  and  in  his  affec- 
tions. From  setkmg  he  shall  rise  into 
Ihinking  "the  things  above";  and  when 
at  last  the  door  opens  and  he  is  called 
in  to  see  "the  King  in  his  beauty,"  he 
shall  find  himself  in  no  strange  scene, 
in  no  unfamiliar  company.  SetHdng  has 
become  seeing;  prayer  has  become  con- 
verse, warfare  has  become  victory;  he 
has  "come  to  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus  Christ,  Lord 
both  of  the  dead  and  the  living.'* 

THE  BZPECTA27T  SSBVA27T. 
Bt  H.  G.Weston,  D.D.  [Baptist],  or 

Cboszeb  Seicinabt. 
Blessed  are  those  servants  whom  the  Lord 

lohen  he  oomelh  shaUfind  voaicJdng, — 

Luke  xii:  87. 

Thb  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  we  are  about  to  celebrate,  is  the 
highest  symbol  of  cor  Christian  faith. 
Christ  teaches  us  to  observe  it  "till  he 
comes.*'  The  attitude  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Church  was  that  of  earnest  expec- 
tancy. It  is  said  by  some  who  have 
studied  the  Epistles  with  this  fact  in 
mind,  that  one  verse  in  five  embodies 
this  aspiration.  The  volume  doses  with 
an  urgent  cry,  *'  Even  so.  Lord  Jesus, 
come  quickly !"  There  are  notions  of 
the  Second  Advent  abroad  in  the 
Church  which  are  not  welcome;  and  on 
the  other  hand  there  is  a  strange  indif- 
ference to  the  matter.  Why  is  there 
such  a  contrast  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Church  as  compared  with  the 
Church  in  Apostolic  times?    Notice: 

1.  Christ  predicted  this  apathy.  The 
Church  would  seem  to  forget  her  absent 
Lord  and  say,  "I  am  a  queen;  I  have 
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my  patrimoDj.**  Borne,  indeed,  be- 
lieve that  we  are  now  in  the  millen- 
ninm.  **When  the  Bon  of  Man  thall 
come  will  He  find  ihi  faith  on  the 
earth  ?**  i.  e.,  ffiith  in  this  His  promised 
retnm?  In  this  chapter  we  find  repeated 
warnings  with  reference  to  this  lack 
of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  believers. 
"  Let  yonr  loins  be  girded  abont,  and 
yonr  lamps  bnming.**  **Tbe  servant 
who  knew  his  Lord's  will,  and  made 
not  ready,  shall  be  beaten  with  many 
stripes." 

2.  The  narrow  views  prevalent  as  to 
the  idea  of  ** judgment"  have  much  to 
do  with  this  indifference.  Christ  is  to 
establish  a  mle  of  equity,  to  establish 
righteousness  in  the  earth,  and  to  this, 
rather  than  to  the  day'  of  woe — **the 
judgment    day,"  as  we  call    it — refer- 

^  ence  is  continually  made.  I  saw  the 
bloody  draft  riots  in  New  York  raging 
unchecked,  and  remember  with  what 
relief  at  length  law  was  established  by 
the  United  States  troops.  It  became 
**  Solemn  as  Sunday,"  said  a  policeman, 
in  my  hearing.  So  the  servant  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  Lord,  cries  out  to  Him 
to  vindicate  the  truth,  saying,  **How 
long,  0  Lord  V 

3.  In  saying  "  it  is  expedient  for  me 
that  I  go  away, "  the  Lord  did  not  say 
that  it  was  expedient  to  stay  away.  We 
seem  to  act  as  if  He  said  sa  But  He 
said,  *'I  will  come  again." 

Now  look  at  the  blessedness  of  wait- 
ing for  Ohrist 

This,  by  the  way,  is  not  an  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  him  this  hour  or  this  day. 
We  are  not  to  put  on  ascension  robes 
and  act  as  some  deluded  creatures  have 
in  days  gone  by,  but  attend  to  our  daily 
work  with  all  fidelity,  keeping  our  heart 
and  love  and  hope  on  Christ.  Suppos- 
ing your  elder  brother,  on  leaving  for 
Europe,  had  furnished  you  with  means 
to  pursue  your  education,  to  adorn 
your  home,  and  enrich  your  daily  life. 
Yon  would  see  his  name  stamped  on 
every  treasure,  on  book,  picture,  flower. 
You  would  say,  '*Some  day  He  will  see 
all  these."  You  would  carry  him  in  your 
thought  He  may  have  started,  but 
you  expect  a  telegram  from  Sandy  Hook 


before  his  arrival,  and  you  keep  about 
your  daily  duties.  Your  love  and  in- 
terest are  not  the  less,  therefore,  and 
so  we  have  not  less  attachment  to 
Christ,  while  we  aedulously  attend  to 
the  work  in  the  world  which  is  ap- 
pointed us  to  do.  Now  the  blessedness 
of  thus  waiting  for  our  Lord. 

1.  It  shows  our  real  affection  for  ffim. 
Some  lives  are  not  affected  by  the  tajck 
of  Christ's  life  or  expressed  wishes.  He 
is  utterly  ignored,  but  the  genuine  be- 
liever evinces  his  loyalty  by  looking  for 
the  coming  of  Christ.  2.  It  shows  that 
we  entertain  right  views  of  the  work  of 
Christ,  and  are  in  sympathy  with  that 
work.  We  are  not  living  as  did  the  rich 
fool,  but  waiting  for  God's  Son  from 
heaven,  who  is  to  deliver  us  from  this 
present  evil  world.  3.  This  expectant 
attitude  testifies  to  our  supreme  de- 
sire for  spiritual  blessings;  those  gifts 
of  His  grace  which  prepare  ns  for  His 
work  here,  and  for  the  glorious  vision 
of  His  face  at  the  Marriage  Supper  of 
the  Lamb. 


THE  FATAL  CB0IC5. 

Bt  a   BiTiBaD   Pabtob. 

Gen.  iii:  4-6. 

Thus  Adam  and  Eve  in  Eden,  under 
the  pressure  of  temptation,  yielded  to 
the  adversary  and  nAide  deliberate 
choice  of  evil,  involving  themselves  and 
all  their  posterity  in  moral  and  spirit- 
ual ruin.  It  was  a  eh/okn'y  they  were 
free  in  their  volitions,  were  under  no 
constraint,  and  assumed,  therefore,  the 
tremendous  responsibility  of  their  vol- 
untary act.  It  was  a  faicH  choice;  life 
or  death,  blessing  or  cursing,  hung  in 
the  scale.  In  plucking  and  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit  they  forfeited  life,  and 
all  that  is  involved  in  it,  and  entered 
upon  an  eternal  inheritance  of  sin, 
shame  and  misery. 

So  every  act  of  sin  is  a  choice,  and  a 
faicH  choice.  No  matter  what  the  form 
or  strength  of  the  temptation  which 
leads  to  it,  it  is  a  free  act.  The  sinner 
cannot  plead  compulsion;  he  acts  6om 
preference,  and  hence  must  and  will  be 
held  responsible. 

1.  This  matter  of  Choigb — of  firee  and 
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responsible  agency  in  every  act  of  life 
— is  a  subject  for  serious  and  profound 
consideration.  The  decree  of  God  will 
send  no  man  to  perdition^^nly  his  own 
individual  choice,  repeated  and  con- 
firmed every  day  of  his  life,  in  the  face 
of  motive,  appeal  and  remonstrance. 
The  sinner  is  his  own  destroyer!  God 
would  have  him  live;  and  He  proffers 
mercy  and  grace  in  every  possible  form, 
and  with  divine  urgency.  But,  harden- 
ing his  heart,  searing  his  conscience, 
and  refusing  to  repent  and  obey  the 
Gospel,  he  persists  in  his  evil  ways 
with  "madness  in  his  heart.'* 

2.  And  this  will  be  the  bitterest  in- 
gredient in  the  cup  of  final  woe:  It 
'inighi  have  been  otherwise  I  No  fate,  no 
necessity,  no  misfortune,  brought  him 
there;  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  but 
the  deliberate  and  repeated  choice  of  the 
wretched  guilty  man  himself.  Seen  in 
the  clear  light  of  eternity,  and  brought 
home  to  him  with  overwhelming  evi- 
dence, it  will  cover  him  with  shame 
and  confusion,  and  pierce  his  soul 
through  with  many  sorrows. 


THE  X2TFZ2TZTS  PT7BCHASE. 
Bt  Hsnbt  J.Yan  Dtkx,  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

T?^e  Church  of  Ood  which  he  hath  pur^ 
chased  toiih  his  own  Hood, — ^Acts  xz:  28. 

L  The  Chxtbch  of  God. 

1.  The  body  of  His  people  in  all  ages, 
whom  He  has  called  out  and  separated 
from  the  world. 

2.  Always  has  been,  and  always  will 
be,  represented  by  a  visible  organiza- 
tion in  the  world. 

3.  In  God's  apprehension  not  bound- 
ed by,  nor  identified  with,  the  visible 
organization  by  which  it  is  represented. 

II.  The  Bslation  of  the  Chttbch  to 
God. 

1.  Belongs  to  Him  as  His  purchased 
possession.  His  peculiar,  not  His  odd 
or  eccentric  people,  but  the  people  who 
bdongto  Him, 

2.  Under  His  government  and  in- 
struction through  officers  divinely  ap- 
pointed. ' '  Over  which  the  Holt  Ghost 
has  made  you  overseers." 

3.  To  the  Church  God  has  committed 


the  truth  and  treasure  of  the  Gospel, 
together  with  the  sacraments,  and  all 
the  means  of  grace,  as  instruments  for 
the  conquest  of  the  world. 

ni.  The  price  God  paid  foe  the 
Ohurch:  even  His  own  Blood. 

1.  The  blood  of  Christ  is  the  blood 
of  God. 

2.  In  the  person  of  Christ  the  divine 
and  human  natures,  though  distinct, 
are  so  united,  that  His  one  Person  may 
be  designated  and  described  by  the  at- 
tributes of  either  nature. 

3.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  derives  an 
infinite  value  from' His  divine  nature. 
It  was  '*the  Lord  of  glory"  who  was 
crucified.— 1  Cor.  ii:  8. 

Application:  We  are  bound  to  belong 
to  the  visible  Church  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  invisible;  to  love  it,  and 
to  labor  for  its  advancement.  It  is  not 
the  Gospel,  but  the  Church,  by  means 
of  the  Gospel,  which  is  to  conquer  and 
reform  the  world. 


TESHES  AND  TEXTS    OF  SECENT 
LEADma  SEBMOKS. 

1.  Hindntnoes  at  Commiinion.    "And   when 

the  fowls  came  down  upon  the  carcaaBes, 
Abraham  drove  them  away."— Gen.  xv:  11. 
C.  8.  Robinson.  D.D.,  New  York. 

2.  Disconrsgements   in  Beligion.     "And  th^ 

soul  of  the  people  was  much  discouragea 
because  of  the  way." — ^Num.  zxi:  4.  Joseph 
Parker,  D.D..  Loudon. 

8.  Balaam's  ManoBuvres. — Mum.  zxii-xxiv. 
Joseph  Parker,  D  D.,  London. 

i.  Caleb,  the  Man  of  Beligion  and  Principle. 
"  Hebron  therefore  became  the  inheritance 
of  Caleb  ,  .  .  because  that  he  wholly  fol- 
lowed the  Lord  Gh)d  of  Israel." — Jos.  xIt: 
14.  T.  D.  Witherspoon,  D.D.,  LouisTlUe, 
Ky. 

6.  Strength  the  Product  of  Character.  **For 
as  the  man  is,  so  is  his  strength." — Judges 
vUi:  21.    Bev.  W.  C.  Bitting.  Mew  York. 

6.  Elijah's  Plea.    "  Let  it  be  known  . . .  that  I 

have  done  all  these  things  at  thy  word." — 
1  Kings  xviii:  96.  Bev.  C.  H.  Bpurgeon, 
London. 

7.  Ood's  Tender  Mercy  to  the  Penitent    "Is 

Ephraim  m^  dear  son?  is  he  a  pleasant 
child  ?  for  since  I  spoke  against  him.  I  do 
earnestly  remember  him  still  ...  I  will 
snrely  have  mercy  upon  him,  saith  the 
Lord."— Jer.  xxxi:  20.  I>ean Vaughan.  D.D.. 
London. 

8.  Comeliness  turned  into  Corruption.    "  And 

there  remained  no  strength  in  me:  for  my 
comeliness  was  turned  in  me  into  corrup- 
tion."—Dan.  x:  8.  A.  T.  Pierson,  D.D., 
Philadelphia. 

9.  Adapted  Instruction.     "The   kingdom   of 

heaven  is  like  unto,"  etc.— Matt.  xiU:  83, 
etc.  [The  description  raries  according  to 
the  needs  of  each  mquirer.]  John  B.  nx- 
ton.  D.D..  Mew  York. 
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10.  A  Bioh  ICu&'i  Bftd  AdTloe  to  HiniMlf.    **I 

will  iMiT  to  my  wml.  Soul,  thoa  haat  much 
goods  Wd  ap  for  many  ywra:  take  thine 
eaae,  eat»  drink,  and  be  merry. "—Lake  xii: 
19.  Ber.  Alexander  Blackbnm.  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

11.  Tlxe  Law  of  OravltT  and  AAnity.    "lliat  he 

may  take  part  or  thia  miuistiT  .  .  .  from 
which  Jndae  hv  tranagreesion  fell,  that  he 
might  go  to  hU  own  place."— Acta  i:  35. 
aTt.  Pieraon.  D.D..  Philadelphia. 

13.  The  Chriatian  MotlTe.    **  For  we  preach  not 

ooiaelvee,  but  Ohriat  Jeana  the  Lord;  and 
ooreelvee  yoor  »ervanta  for  Jeaut'  aake."— 
3  Cor.  iv:  6.  J.  B.  Thomas,  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 
N.  y. 

18.  The  Biblical  Idea  of  Women.  *' There  ia 
neither  Jew  nor  Oreek,  there  ia  neither 
bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor 
fbmale :  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jttsns."— Oal.  iii:  38.  J.  H.  Barrows,  D.  D., 
Chicago. 

14.  A  Definite  Porpose.    "  And.  baring  done  all, 

to  stand.*'— Eph.  Ti:  13.  Rev.  David  Swing, 
Chicago. 

15.  The  Power  of  Christ's  Beenrrectlon.    "  That 

I  may  know  him,  and  the  power  of  his 
resnrrectton."- PhiL  iU:  10.  Canon  Lid- 
don,  London. 


^^ 


3. 


SUME8TXVS  T5EKSS. 

Neutrality  ia  Treason  Against  God.  ( **  Cone 
ye  Meroz,  said  the  angel  of  the  Lord  .  .  . 
because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty."— Judges  v:  33.) 

"Conscience  doth  Make  Cowards  of  us  alL" 
("And  Ahab  said  to  Elijah.  Hast  thou 
found  me, O  mine  enemy?  ...  I  have  .  .  . 
because  thou  hast  sold  thyself  to  woric  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  LoM."— 1  Kings  xxi:  30.) 

'*  To  the  Victors  Belong  the  Spoils."  ("  And 
when  Jehosaphat  and  his  neople  came  to 
ti^e  away  the  spoil  .  .  .  tney  were  three 


days  In  gathering  of  the  ■paO.ttvM  » 
much."— 3  Chron.  xx:  31.) 

i.  One  daas  of  Church-goers.  (**And.lOktbo« 
art  unto  them  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one 
that  hath  a  pleasant  Toioe.  and  osa  pliy 
well  on  an  inbtninient:  for  they  hear  tliy 
words,  but  they  do  them  not.**— Essk.  xxxlii: 
33.) 

6.  Bin  its  Own  Punishment.  ("  BtH  shall  slajr 
the  wicked."— Ps.  xxxIt:  3L) 

6.  Judicious  Charity.  ("Blessed  is  he  thstooo- 

Bidereth"  [deals  wisely  with]  "the  poor."- 
— Ps.  xli:  1.) 

7.  An  InstruotiTe  Oontraai    ("Oar lips arsov 

own:  who  is  lord  over  usf— Ps.  xli:  4. 
"  Set  a  watch,  O  J/ord.  before  my  moath; 
keep  the  door  of  my  lipa."— J^  cxli:  9.) 

8.  Phariseeism  a  Lip  and  Life  Inoonaitteocy. 

("Whatsoever  tbey  bid  you  obserre.  thst 
observe  and  do:  but  do  not  ye  after  their 
works :  for  they  say,  and  do  not."— Mstt 
xxiU:  3.) 

9.  The  Devila  no  Agnostics.    ("Let  us  sloae; 

what  have  we  "  [devils]  •*  to  do  with  Uwe. 
thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth?  ...  I  kuowthM 
who  thou  art,  the  Holy  One  of  Ood."- 
Mart  i:  34.) 

10.  How  to  Walk,  and  what  Baiment  to  put  on. 
("  Let  us  walk  honestlv.  aa  in  the  day  .  . . 
Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesua  Chxist"  etc- 
Bom.  xiii:  IS.  14.) 


11. 


13. 


13. 


14. 


e  through  a 
to  fsce.^-1 


(••In  whom 
blinded  the 
noblest  the 


Now  and  Then.    (**Now  we 
glass,  daridy;  but  then  face 
Cor.  xiii:  13.) 

The  Methods  of  the  Adversary, 
the  god  of  thia  world  haUi 
minds  of  them  that  believe 
light,"  etc.— 3  Cor.  iv:  4.) 

A  Perfect  Vision  and  a  Perfect  Likeness. 
("  We  know  that,  when  he  shall  appesr,  ve 
shall  be  like  him;  for  we  shall  see  him  ss 
heU."— 1  JohnUi:3.) 

The  Ever-Open  Oateo.  ("And  the  gates  of 
it  shall  not  be  shut  at  all  by  day:  for  theze 
shall  be  no  ni^t  there."— Bev.  xxi:  36.) 


THE    F&A7£&-HSSTXK(}  SEBVXCS. 
Bt  J.  M.  Shebwood. 


Jnne  3.  —  Indiffbbbnce  to  Hitman 
SuFFEBiNO.    Matt,  xzv:  42,  43. 

The  world  is  full  of  Buffering  in  every 
form  and  degree,  and  no  man  is  at  lib- 
erty to  be  indifferent  to  the  suffering  of 
his  fellow-men,  or  to  withhold  sympa- 
thy and  needed  ministries  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  opportunities.  These  words 
of  the  Savior  place  this  subject  before 
us  in  a  very  strong  and  affecting  light. 
The  ground  on  which,  as  final  Judge, 
He  condemns  and  banishes  the  wicked 
in  the  day  of  judgment,  is  their  disre- 
gard of  the  law  of  social  duty  in  this 
particular.  **  For  I  was  a  hungered,  and 
ye  gave  me  no  meat;  I  was  thirsty,  and 
ye  gave  me  no  drink;  I  was  a  stranger, 
and  ye  took  me  not  in;  naked,  and  ye 
clothed  me  not;  sick  and  in  prison,  and 
ye  visited  me  not.  .  .  .  Inasmuch  as  ye 


did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye 
did  it  not  to  me." 

1.  Ghrist  himself  set  us  the  example 
in  the  days  of  His  flesh.  His  mission 
was  a  mission  to  relieve  human  suffer- 
ing, physical  and  mental.  He  had  an 
eye  for  human  misery  as  weU  as  gA 
wheresoever  He  recognized  it;  a  heart 
quick  to  feel  for  others*  woe.  *  •  He  went 
about  doing  good,"  to  the  bodies  as  well 
as  the  souls  of  men:  healing  the  sick, 
feeding  the  multitude,  comforting  tke 
sorrowing,  weeping  with  them  that  wept 

2.  He  suffered  death  on  the  cross  in 
His  own  person,  that  He  might  save  tu 
from  the  sufferings  of  the  second  death: 
and  by  so  doing  He  has  consecrated  §11 
tears,  all  prayers,  all  sacrifices,  all  giftS) 
all  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  poor  and 
needy,  the  suffering  and  friendless.  We 
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are  not  His  disciples;  we  do  not  imitate 
Him,  if  we  go  through  life  with  a  piti- 
less heart,  an  empty  hand,  with  no 
words  of  cheer  for  the  unfortunate,  no 
gentle  ministries  and  pleadings  in  be- 
half of  God*8  suffering  ones. 

3.  Christianity  is  pre-eminently  a  re- 
ligion for  the  suffering.  It  is  the  very 
incarnation  of  divine  mercy,  tenderness, 
sympathy,  in  all  its  principles,  teachings 
and  provisions.  By  precept  and  by  ex- 
ample it  urges  upon  all  to  act  the  part 
of  the  good  Samaritan;  to  be  ready  to 
relieve  want  and  suffering  whenever 
kindness,  attention,  friendly  succor  can 
interpose.  Do  we  keep  in  mind  and 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  that  Scripture 
definition:  ''Pure  religion  and  unde- 
filed  before  Gk>d  and  the  Father,  is  this, 
To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in 
their  afiAiction,  and  to  keep  himself  un- 
spotted from  the  world**? 

4.  The  religion  of  the  cross  would 
exert  a  tenfold  greater  power  in  the 
world  than  it  ever  has  done,  if  the  spirit 
and  implied  teachings  of  these  words  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Savior  of  sin- 
ners and  the  final  Judge  of  men  and 
angels,  were  acted  out  by  the  body  of 
believers.  Feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the 
naked,  visit  the  sick,  care  for  the  friend- 
less, and  even  criminals  in  their  cells. 
and  compassionate  all  the  children  of 
suffering  and  sorrow — and  do  it  all  from 
love  to  the  Master — ^and  as  sure  as  mercy 
and  love  reign  in  heaven,  you  will  have 
power  to  prevail  over  human  wicked- 
ness, and  will  receive  mercy  and  a  great 
reward  in  the  day  of  judgment. 


June  10.— Thx  Gbkat  Chanok.  2  Cor. 
v:17. 

^^ :^ any manhe  in  Christ**  To  "be in 
Christ "  is  to  be  united  to  Him  by  faith, 
to  have  fellowship  with  Him,  to  dwell 
in  Him  and  He  in  us,  to  be  crucified  with 
Him  to  sin  and  the  world,  and  made 
alive  by  the  power  of  His  resurrection. 

*'Hei8aveu>  ermture:**  sogreatisthe 
transformation  that  the  Scriptures  desig- 
nate it  as  being  **  bom  again.*'  (a)  He 
has  a  new  heart;  (&)  a  new  life;  (c)  a 
new  hope;  (d)  he  is  brought  into  new 
relations;  (<)  he  aims  at  new  and  nobler 


ends.    Henceforth  his  life  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  Ood. 

"  Old  things  are  passed  away;  behold,  aU 
things  are  become  new.**  The  old  nature, 
the  old  habits  of  sin,  the  old  conformity 
to  the  world,  the  old  low  ambitions,  the 
old  dominant  principle  of  selfishness. 
And,  instead,  behold  a  renewed,  trans- 
formed, sanctified  nature,  in  all  its  parts 
and  functions;  a  new  world  of  joys, 
hopes,  aspirations,  activities,  spirituali- 
ties; a  new  order  of  experiences  and 
fruit-bearing,  even  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  in  the  soul  and  in  the  life.  So 
entire  and  radical  is  this  spiritual 
change,  that  it  is  in  fact,  "  passing  from 
death  unto  life  ;**  a  crucifixion  and  a 
resurrection;  a  conversion  leading  up 
into  glory  and  life  everlasting. 

Application.  —  1.  So  wonderful  a 
change  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
pass  unchallenged.  **  We  know  that  we 
have  passed  from  death  unto  hf  e."  **  We 
know  whom  we  have  believed."  The 
world  cannot  fail  to  take  knowledge  of 
such  an  one,  that  he  has  been  with 
Christ.  The  light  of  the  cross  will 
shine  in  the  life  that  God's  grace  has 
radically  changed. 

2.  They  that  preach  culture,  self-re- 
formation, a  social  and  outward  virtue, 
as  the  end  and  essence  of  the  Gk>sp6l, 
totally  misrepresent  it.  Such  a  gospel 
never  did  and  never  can  lead  to  such 
results  as  Paul  here  describes;  work  out 
so  radical  and  glorious  a  moral  and  spir- 
itual transformation.  The  axe  must  be 
laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  **  Ye  must 
be  bom  again,'*  or  ye  cannot  see  God, 
must  be  thundered  from  the  pulpit.  "  A 
new  heart  and  a  right  spirit"— dead  to 
sin  and  alive  to  God;  all  things  made 
new  in  Christ  Jesus,  must  be  persist- 
ently urged  upon  all  who  would  be 
saved.    There  is  no  other  way. 

3.  We  have  here  a  searching  test  of 
discipleship.  Let  each  apply  it  to  him- 
self :  Am  I  a  new  creature  ?  Have  old 
things  passed  away  with  me  ?  Are  all 
things  become  new,  beyond  a  perad- 
venture  ?  What  is  the  testimony  of  my 
heart,  the  testimony  of  my  life,  the  tes- 
timony of  the  world,  on  this  vital  ques- 
tion?   Let  me  be  honest  with  myself. 
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I  cannot  deceive  my  Master  and  Judge; 
why  should  I  deceive  my  own  soul  to 
its  eternal  undoing  ? 


June  17.— The  Wondbb  of  the  An- 
OKLS. — 1  Peter  i:  12. 

The  apostle  instances  the  sovereignty 
of  divine  grace,  the  inquiries  of  ancient 
prophets,  the  sufferings  and  glory  of 
Christ  as  Mediator,  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  and  the  conversion  of  sinners  by 
means  of  it,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  salvation  of  men,  as  among 
the  things  of  angelic  interest  and  study. 
The  verb  rendered  **  look  into  '*  is  more 
expressive  in  the  original  than  in  the 
translation.  It  denotes  the  inUnsesi  gaze, 
the  mosiftxedarui  eager  desire.  And  this 
attitude  of  the  angelic  mind  toward  the 
gospel  was  symbolized  in  the  Jewish 
temple  by  the  two  cherubims  placed  in 
the  inner  tabernacle,  with  their  faces 
turned  down  toward  the  mercy-seat,  as 
if  they  would  comprehend  its  signifi- 
cance. 

1.  Ood  manifeat  in  the  flesh  and  dtoeUing 
<imong  men,  is  the  first  in  the  series  of 
those  amazing  things  into  which  angels 
are  so  anxious  to  look.  The  divine  Son 
of  God  incarnated  in  human  flesh  is, 
beyond  question,  the  moat  wonderful 
fact  that  challenges  the  attention  of 
Gk)d's  creatures.  It  is  as  great  a  won- 
der and  mystery  to  angels  as  to  us. 
They  were  not  ignorant  of  the  prophe- 
cies concerning  Him,  and  they  watched 
their  fulfilment  with  intensest  interest. 
It  was  a  new  and  significant  revelation 
of  Gh)d  to  the  universe. 

2.  The  Life  of  Ohrist  is  another  subject 
of  angelic  study.  Such  a  character  never 
before  appeared  in  history.  The  simple 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  surpasses,  in  every 
quality  and  aspect  of  His  character  and 
teaching,  the  highest  ideals  ever  con- 
ceived by  man  in  any  age  of  the  world. 
Angels  are  familiar  with  that  life,  and 
study  that  sublime  character  with  awe 
and  gratitude  and  adoring  wonder. 

3.  So  with  the  doctrines  of  Ghristian- 
ity.  Angels  are  interested  in  them,  as 
well  as  we.  We  cfuinot  doubt  that  they 
understand  the  Scriptures,  and  get  light 
from  them,  and  new  views  of  God's  per- 


fection and  purposes,  and  come  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  cross.  The  prem- 
ises of  the  Gospel,  especially,  are  a 
source  of  intense  and  never-failing  in- 
terest to  angels.  Many  of  these  prom- 
ises were  made  known  to  mankind 
through  their  agency,  and  they  watch 
their  unfolding  and  fulfilment  with  the 
liveliest  joy  and  sympathy. 

So  the  scene  of  the  crucyiadon  is  a 
perpetual  study  and  wonder  to  angels. 
They  can  never  tire  of  the  theme,  and 
they  see  a  deeper  significance  and  a 
diviner  glory  in  it  the  longer  they  view 
it.  Not  only  are  they  deeply  interested 
in  all  these  things,  but  also  instructed 
by  means  of  them.  It  is  a  great  train- 
ing and  discipline  to  fit  them  for  the 
work  assigned  them  in  the  economy  of 
redemption,  as  *'  ministering  spirits  **  to 
the  heirs  of  salvation. 

Application.— 1.  We  have  a  deeper 
and  grander  interest  in  these  things  than 
have  the  angels,  for  we  are  more  directly 
and  profoundly  affected  by  them  than 
any  other  race  of  beings  can  possibly  be. 

2.  The  angels  of  God  will  witness 
against  us  in  the  judgment  day,  if  we 
turn  nway  from  these  things,  or  fail  in 
our  appreciation  of  them,  when  they 
made  them  the  delighted  study  of  thou- 
sands of  years,  and  found  in  them  rea- 
sons for  perpeiual  rejoicing  and  thanks- 
giving. 

June  24. — How  to  hxab  thb  Wobd.— 
Heb.  iv:  2. 

As  the  effect  of  the  preaching  of  God's 
Word  is  dependent  mainly  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  hear  it,  this  topic  is 
one  of  the  utmost  importance.  How 
oft,  too,  did  the  Great  Teacher  admon- 
ish His  hearers  to  **take  heed"  how 
they  hear!  To  hear  the  Word  with 
profit,  we  must  hear  it, 

1.  Reverently.  It  is  not  man,  but  Gon, 
who  speaks  to  us  in  every  Gospel  mes- 
sage. This  thought  should  banish  the 
spirit  of  levity  and  worldliness  from 
our  minds,  and  inspire  us  with  awe 
and  the  utmost  reverence. 

2.  Attentively,  The  message  is  of  in- 
finite moment,  in  which  every  hearer 
has  the  utmost  interest.    Not  to  give 
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the  strictest  and  moat  earnest  attention 
to  it,  is  a  direct  insult  to  God,  and  a 
wanton  trifling  with  onr  own  highest 
welfare.  It  is  amazing  with  what  little 
attention  sinners  hear  the  "glorious 
gospel  of  the  blessed  God !" 

3.  ThoughtfuU]/.  Bedemption,  is  a 
grand,  broad,  transcendent  theme.  We 
mast  hear  it  not  only  with  the  ear,  bnt 
with  the  tnindt  with  acute  and  quickened 
lenities,  with  due  eleyation  of  soul  and 
preparation,  if  we  would  be  profited. 

4.  BoTiestJy,  Not  with  prejudice  or 
fear,  lest  it  convict  us;  willing,  nay 
anxious,  to  know  the  truth,  to  search 
us  and  try  as,  and  see  if  there  be  any 
evil  way  in  us,  and  lead  as  in  the  way 
everlasting. 

5.  Prayerfully,  It  is  the  Spirit  that 
qaiokeneth.  The  Gospel  is  preached 
with  power  only  when  blessed  of  God. 
Uow  little  prayer  is  there  mixed  with 
the  hearing  of  God*s  Word !  How  many 
hearers  are  thinking  of  the  preacher, 
his  learning  or  eloquence  or  defects, 
or  the  dulness  and  uninteresting  char- 
acter of  the  service,  instead  of  being 
mainly  anxious  for  a  **  blessing  from 
on  high."  O  how  little  prayer  attends 
and  follows  the  hearing  of  the  message 
of  salvation ! 


6.  With  a  determmaUan  io  put  into  prac- 
tice the  solemn  lessons  taught  un  out  of 
Ood*s  Word.  Without  such  a  determin- 
ation hearing  will  avail  but  little.  Of 
what  use  to  be  interested,  convinced, 
"stirred  up,"  if  it  leads  to  no  practical 
end.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  Gos- 
pel fails  to  impress,  convict,  quicken, 
but  for  the  reason  that  the  hearers  lis- 
ten with  no  fixed  resolution  to  profit  by 
tohat  they  learn,  and  go  away  and  straight- 
way forget  it  all,  and  lose  the  impres- 
sions of  the  sanctuary. 

Finally,  with  Faith,  "  The  word 
preached  did  not  profit  them,  not  being 
mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  heard 
it."  There  mast  be  absolute  faith  in 
the  Scriptures  as  the  revealed  mind 
and  will  of  God  to  man;  and  faith  in 
the  divine  and  saving  efilcacy  of  His 
Word,  when  preached  in  demonstra- 
tion  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power." 

All  these  things  enter  into  the  right 
hearing  of  the  Word.  Where  they  are 
wanting,  the  preaching  and  the  hearing 
of  it  are  productive,  comparatively,  of 
but  little  good.  When  we  know  how 
the  Gospel  is  heard  in  all  our  sanc- 
tuaries, is  it  any  wonder  that  H  profits 
so  few,  while  it  proves  a  savor  of  death 
unto  death  to  so  many? 


^^ 


MISCELLANEOUS   SECTION. 

TBE  USSIONABT  nSLD. 
Bt    Abthttb    T.  Pisbson,    D.D. 

The  Xodem  Pentecost. 


About  seven  years  ago,  there  was,  in 
India,  a  display  of  divine  grace  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  history  of  modem 
missions.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
even  Pentecost  was  not  exceeded  in  the 
rapiditv  and  extent  of  the  results, 
which  also  are  in  themselves  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  all  cavils  directed 
against  the  missionary  work.  Seed, 
long  lying  dormant,  and  apparently 
wasted,  at  last  yielded  harvest  so  abun- 
dant as  to  compensate  an  hundred-fold 
for  all  labor  and  patience  and  discour- 
agement Twenty -five  years  before, 
at  the  anniversary  meetings  in  Albany, 


N.  Y.,  it  was  proposed  to  abandon,  as 
fruitless  and  hopeless,  the  "  Lone-Star  " 
Mission  among  the  Teloogoos.  Dr.  S. 
F.  Smith  on  that  occasion  wrote  these 
inspiring  lines,  which  proved  prophetic: 

"Shine  on,  'Lone  Star !'  thy  radianee  brifflU 

Shail  tpread  <fer  all  the  eoilem  dey; 
Mom  breaks  apaoe  from  gloom  and  night: 
Shine  on.  and  ble«i  the  pilgrim'i  eye. 

*' Shine  on,  'Lone  Star  I'  the  day  drmn  near 
When  none  ihaU  ihine  more  fair  than  thou : 
Thou  bom  and  nursed  in  doubt  and  fear. 
Wilt  glitter  on  Immanuel's  brow." 

In  that  same  year — 1853— Mr.  Jewett,. 
with  his  wife  and  one  native  Ohristian^ 
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Tisited  Ongole,  and  there,  reviled  and 
stoned,  preached  the  Goepel,  and  prayed 
Ood  to  itend  a  missionary  to  Ongole. 
After  twelve  years  Mr.  Cloogh  reached 
Nellore  with  Dr.  Jewett,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  flrst  visited  Ongole. 

On  the  flrst  of  January,  1867,  a  church 
was  organized  in  Ongole  with  only  eight 
souls,  but  in  1877  reported  a  member- 
ship of  3,269,  with  twenty-two  native 
helpers,  six  of  whom  were  ordained 
ministers.  Behold  the  change  in  Un 
ymra  I  A  famine  spread  death  and  deso- 
lation throughout  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency at  the  opening  of  the  year  1877, 
and  all  strictly  missionary  work  was 
suspended.  Mr.  Olough,  with  a  large 
amount  of  famine  funds,  was  employed, 
feeding  and  caring  for  the  suffering 
thousands.  In  his  report  for  1877,  he 
writes:  "During  the  year,  although 
continually  amid  horrible,  sickening 
scenes,  we  feel  that  as  missionaries,  and 
as  a  mission,  we  have  enjoyed  the  spe- 
cial smile  of  Heaven  upon  us  contin- 
ually. The  spiritual  condition  of  the 
Ongole  mission  was  perhaps  never  bet- 
ter than  to-day.  The  members  of  the 
Church,  though  hungry  and  starving, 
and  many  of  the  aged  and  little  chil- 
dren of  their  households  sickening  and 
dying  bMh  by  uicA,  yet  I  have  not  heard 
of  a  ainglt  instance  of  real  apostasy.  Since 
about  the  15th  of  March  we  ham  noi  bap- 
iUed  any,  though  hundreds^  yes,  thousands, 
have  clamored  for  the  ordinance;  but 
we  have  not  had  the  time  or  strength, 
even  if  U  had  been  desirable^  to  conduct 
the  necessary  examination  of  the  can- 
didates.** 

Mr.  Williams,  at  Bamapatam,  another 
central  mission  station  among  the  Teloo- 
goos.  wrote:  **  We  look  for  great  ingath- 
erings soon,  such  as  h'lve  not  been  known 
in  the  history  of  modem  missions.  If  I  am 
not  utterly  mistaken,  God,  by  His  Spirit, 
is  moving  on  the  hearts  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  these  Teloogoo  peo- 
ple. He  has  shown  them  by  this  fearful 
fiBunine  that  vain  is  the  help  of  idols. " 

On  the  16th  of  June.  1878,  Mr.  Olough 
opened  for  the  admission  of  members 
those  doors  which  had  been  closed  for 
over  fifteen  months,  lest  some  might 


apply  for  baptism  from  a  selfish  motive, 
as  he  had  at  disposal  famine  funds. 
On  the  a4th  of  June  he  wrote:  **  Before 
this  reaches  you,  there  will  be  five 
hundred  baptised  Christians  probably, 
within  four  miles  of  where  I  now  write, 
residents  of  Ongole  and  suburbs.  If 
rain  comes  soon,  and  a  harvest  is  given, 
as  we  hope,  there  will  be  three  thou- 
sand baptisms  within  the  next  six 
months.  The  converts  are  now  waiting 
for  the  ordinance.  This  means  an  ad- 
dition to  our  Teloogoo  mission  of  not 
less  thanjifleen,  perhaps  twenty,  thtmsawL'' 
With  the  aid  of  native  preachers,  be 
baptized  in  twenty-one  days  5,429  con- 
verts, making  the  membershipof  the  Bap- 
tist.Chnrch  in  Ongole  nearly  9,000  sovds ; 
still  later,  3,262  additional  baptisms 
made  the  whole  number  baptized,  from 
June  16  to  July  31,  8,691.  Very  few  of 
these  thousands  ever  received  any  of  the 
famine  /unds ^perhaps  not  one  hundred 
of  the  whole  number  ever  received  a  pice 
(quarter  of  a  cent)  directly  or  indirect- 
ly,  and  never  expect  to  receive  any 
money  or  financial  aid  in  any  way. 

PABT  n. 

XIBSIOMABT  TEXTS,  THBHXS,    XTa 

It  is  a  Military  Maxim  to  *•  strike  at 
the  centres^';  and  this  is  what  we  now 
need  to  do.  Heathendom  has  three 
great  empires :  China,  with  400.000,000; 
Hindoo  Empire,  with  175,000,000.  and 
the  Empire  of  Turkey  with  perhaps 
50,000,000.  These  are  the  strategic 
centres :  to  possess  them  is  to  possess 
the  world. 

Dr«  William  Adams  once  remarked 
at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Board, 
that  there  was  a  remarkable  uniformity 
in  legacies  to  benevolent  objects ;  and 
significantly  added:  **  There  are  some 
more  estates  upon  which  Ood  wiU  admiruS" 
ter  tfus  yeir  r* 

^^  Heathen  Cliristianity "  needs  to 
be  built  solidly  and  strongly,  like  the 
Eddystone,  over  which  waves  of  great 
violence>are  sure  to  dash. 

The  Moiiammedan  l^eres  that  if  he 
does  five  things:  keeps  the  fast  of  Bam- 
adan,  gives  alms,  prays  five  times  daily, 
makes  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  wars 
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against  the  infidels,  he  bas  right  to 
paradise.  His  creed  combines  also^ve 
elements :  Theism,  Bitnalism,  Sensual- 
ism, Fatalism,  and  loonoclasm. 

A  pig  entered  the  mosqne  of  Omar. 
And  ran  around  and  throngh  it.  Where- 
upon the  wise  men  assembled  to  dis- 
•cnsB  as  to  how  the  defilement  shonld 
be  purged.  The  mosqne  was  hopelessly 
desecrated.  One  wise  man,  however, 
Tentnred  a  solution:  Wh\U  ui  iht  sandir 
JM  place  tfie  pig  iras  changed  to  a  lanib, 
though  entering  and  emerging  a  pig. 

There  is  a  Moslem  Unirersity  at 

OaIto  with  10,000  students. 

A  Dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  etc. — 
1  Cor.  ix:  17.  Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor,  of  New 
York,  in  a  powerful  speech  before  the 
American  Board,  pictured  Paul  the 
apostle  crying,  **  I  am  a  debtor  both  to 
the  Greeks  and  to  the  barbarians,"  and 
feeling,  whenever  he  looked  into  the 
face  of  a  human  being,  *'I  owe  that 
man  the  gospeL  "  A  quickening  thought 
for  all  ministers  of  Christ 

When  application  was  made  to  the 

Legislature  to  charter  the  American 
Board,  it  was  objected  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  (probably 
byBenj.W.  Crowninshield,  who  led  the 
opposition),  that  to  incorporate  the 
Board  was  to  afford  the  means  of  egqport" 
ing  rdigionj  whereas  there  was  none  io  spare 
from  am^ng  ourselves;  to  which  Mr.  White 
truly  and  pleasantly  rejoined,  that  relig- 
ion is  a  commodity  of  which  the  more 
ire  ea^por^  the  more  toe  Aave  remaining. 

Phillips  Brooks,  in  one  of  his  mis- 
sionary discourses,  forcibly  remarks: 
'*  Some  of  you  are  saying  in  your  hearts, 
'There  are  heathen  enough  at  home: 
let  us  convert  them  before  we  go  to 
China.'  That  plea  we  all  know,  and  I 
think  it  sounds  more  cheap  and  shame- 
ful every  year  to  make  the  imperfection 
of  our  Christianity  at  home  an  excuse 
for  not  doing  our  work  abroad !  It  is 
as  shameless  as  it  is  shameful.  It  pleads 
for  exemption  and  indulgence  on  the 
ground  of  its  own  neglect  and  sin.  It  is 
like  the  murderer  of  his  father  asking 
the  judge  to  have  pity  on  his  orphan- 
hood.       Even  those  who  make  such 


a  plea   feel,    I   think,    how  unheroic 
it  is." 

People  see  what  they  want  to  see. 

A  lady  spent  18  months  in  Kobe  and 
opposite  a  chapel  where  there  was 
preaching  every  Sunday.  She  reported 
that  she  had  never  seen  one  noHve  enter 
that  chapel,  and  that  missions  were  ac- 
complishing nothing  for  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  Japan.  It  was  a  chapel  expressly 
forfordgn  residents,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  missions,  whose  premises 
were  in  another  part  of  the  city.  (Com- 
pare **£ly  Volume,"  Introduction,  page 
vii.,  for  a  similar  instance  in  Syria). 

In  Egypt,  Syria,  and  throughout 
the  East,  Christian  missionaries  direct 
their  energies  chiefly  to  the  young.  Ex- 
perience shows  very  little  progress  in 
dealing  with  adults.  Teaching  has  to 
a  large  extent  taken  the  place  of  preach- 
ing, and  the  school,  that  of  the  church. 
The  schools  are  well  attended,  and  large 
numbers  of  Moslem  youth  indoctrin- 
ated with  Christianity.  The  Moham- 
medan leaders,  in  order  to  prevent 
Moslem  children  from  attending  the 
mission  schools,  have  decreed  that  no 
Moslem  shall  be  considered  his  own 
master  until  he  is  twenty  years  of  age. 

Training  for  missions  begins  in  the 
family.  At  the  family  altar  Judge  Jes- 
sup*B  sons  first  learned  the  principle 
and  imbibed  the  spirit  of  missions. 
So  Samuel  J.  Mills  and  a  host  of  others. 
It  is  the  old  story,  "Virtue  is  gone  out 
of  me;"  personal  contact  with  conse- 
crated souls  kindles  similar  devotion. 

How  grand  the  opportunity  t     A 

world  now  open  to  Christian  effort. 
How  awful  the  responsibility:  unto 
whom  much  is  given,  of  them  much 
will  be  required.  How  great  the  danger 
of  being  neglectful  and  unfaithful. 

"  Never  shows  the  choice  momentous. 
Till  the  Judgment  hath  passed  by." 

Every  pastor  mnst  be  a  missionary. 

He  mnst  correct  ignorance  and  miscon- 
ception by  the  facts,  organize  mission 
bands,  give  heed  to  make  the  mission- 
ary concert  interesting  and  inspiring, 
utilize  the  consecrated  women,  begin 
training  the  children,  and  every  sermoa 
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ought  to  breathe  the  tpirit  of  tniuioDs. 
The  Methodist  confereDces  ezamiDe  all 
their  ministers  as  to  fidelity  in  the 
matter  of  missions. 

PABT  in. 

MOHTHI^  BULIiXTIN. 

The  Jews.— The  Rev.  J.  de  la  Boi,  of 
Breslan,  Germany,  finds  that  the  num- 
ber of  Jews  annnally  brought  to  the 
Christian  faith  range  from  1,000  to  1,500. 
Surely  the  friends  of  the  cause  of  Christ 
among  Israel  haye  reason  to  be  tbank- 
f uL  If,  as  it  is  estimated,  there  are  not 
more  than  5,000,000  Jews  in  Christen- 
dom, this  is  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  entire  number.  In  Lemberg,  the 
capital  of  Galioia,  the  N.  £.  province  of 
Austria,  the  Jews,  who  are  very  numer- 
ous, without  at  all  renouncing  their  na- 
tionality or  their  Old  Testament  faith, 
hare  accepted  Christ  as  Messiah,  and 
petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  build  a  Jew- 
ish Christian  church. 

Tbbba  del  Fuego.— The  Argentine 
Republic  has  extended  its  authority 
over  these  islands  by  establishing  a  sub- 
prefecture  at  Ooshooia.  The  govern- 
ment officers  work  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  missionaries.  The  traffic  in 
spirituous  drinks  is  prohibited  under 
the  severest  penalties.  Christian  vil- 
lages  and  settlements  have  been  reared, 
the  Scriptures  translated  into  the  tongue 
of  a  people  that  at  one  time  seemed  to 
bark  like  dogs,  and  to  have  no  articulate 
speech;  and  all  the  other  signs  of  prog- 
ress toward  a  Christian  civilization 
abound. 

Africa.  ^Professor  Stewart,  of  Libe- 
ria, says,  it  is  estimated  that  for  every 
missionary  that  goes  to  Africa,  70,000 
gallons  of  liquor  are  sent  to  that 
country. 

The  papers  report  the  death  of 
King  Mtesa.  His  son  and  daughter  will 
succeed  him  on  the  throne,  both  of 
whom  are  favorable  to  Christianity. 
The  daughter  professed  to  have  become 
a  Christian  nearly  a  year  since. 

India.— Of  the  600,000  widows  under 
19  years  of  age,  who  are  prohibited  from 
marrying  again,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  country,  200,000  are  less  than  14 
years  old,  and  78,000  less  than  9 ! 


The  oonversions  among  the  Telngoa 
since  the  great  awakening  in  1877-^ 
have  averaged  more  than  2,000  s  yesr, 
the  number  of  church  members  now 
being  near  25,000,  gathered  into  thiity- 
four  churches. 

The  total  amount  received  by  Brit* 
ish  Protestant  societies  for  foreign  mis- 
sions last  year  was  $6,039,930,  an  in- 
crease of  $141,660  over  the  preceding 
year.  The  Boman  Catholic  sodetiee, 
meantime,  contributed  $42,790  for  th» 
same  purpose. 

TBE  PBAI8S  SEBVXCE. 

No.  m. 

Bt  Chables  8.  BoBZNSoN,  D.D. 

In  the  notice  of  Bev.  H.  F.  Lyte,. 
given  in  the  last  article,  my  pen  made 
a  slip;  I  wrote  Brixton  instead  of  Briz- 
ham  as  the  place  of  his  settlement  and 
labor;  he  was  Perpetual  Curate  of  Low- 
er Brixham.  I  am  sorry;  I  was  bewil- 
dered with  overwork.  Pecoaveram;  as 
Dr.  Howard  Crosby  said  once,  when 
some  one  talked  to  him  about  his  du- 
ties—"Peeoatjertim;  I  had  Synod  r 

As  before,  let  it  be  understood  that  I 
am  trying  to  make  some  suggestions  for 
possible  comments  to  be  made  on  hymns 
used  in  the  services  of  song — mere  sug- 
gestions of  thought. 

..... 
**Come,  my  aool,  thy  «ait  preptfe."— JVewCon. 

This  is  another  of  Bev.  John  Newton'a 
contributions  to  the  "Olney  Hymns.** 
It  is  No.  31  of  Book  L  There  it  hss 
seven  stanzas,  and  is  founded  upon 
1  Kings  iii:  5.  It  owes  something  of 
the  modem  revival  of  its  popularity 
from  the  use  Bev.  C.  H.  Spnrgeon  has 
been  making  of  it  in  divine  service.  It 
is  said  he  was  long  accustomed  to  have 
one  or  more  stanzas  of  it  softly  chanted 
just  before  the  principal  prayer.  In 
this  way  many  additional  thousands  of 
people  became  familiar  with  its  words, 
and  so  learned  to  love  it.  It  is  peculiar 
in  that  it  fastens  a  devout  man's  atten- 
tion upon  preparation  for  an  approach 
to  the  mercy-seat,  as  well  as  upon  the 
petitions  he  proposes  to  offer  there. 
The  exercises  of  one's  soul  preliminary 
to  prayer  are  important,  and  in  great 
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measure  essential  to  the  reverence  of 
the  deyotion.  One  of  the  finest  inci- 
dental revelations  of  character  found  in 
all  the  Bible  history  is  that  which  is 
discovered  in  the  narrative  of  Joseph 
while  in  Egypt.  Pharaoh  suddenly  sent 
for  him;  and  though  this  young  man 
must  have  known  now  that  his  fortune 
was  made,  and  though  he  longed  inex- 
pressibly to  get  out  of  the  filthy  dun- 
geon, be  was  of  too  decent  a  turn  of 
mind  to  rush  into  the  king's  presence 
withont  care.  He  made  all  the  retinue 
wait  for  him  outside,  though  they  came 
*  *  hastily  '* ;  he  would  not  be  hurried  into 
indecorousness  of  behavior;  he  "shaved 
himself,  and  changed  his  raiment,  and 
came  in  unto  Pharaoh."  We  need  to 
pray  for  better  gift  at  prayer. 

"  It  is  harder,**  so  remarked  the  pious 
Oumall,  "  to  get  the  great  bell  up  than 
to  ring  it  when  raised."  Ejaculatory 
prayer  is  useful;  but  there  is  need  of 
set  seasons  likewise.  "A  large  part  of 
my  time,"  wrote  McCheyne,  "  is  spent 
just  in  getting  my  heart  in  tune  to  pray." 
The  stringing  of  the  bow,  and  the  notch- 
ing of  the  arrow,  have  much  to  do  with 
the  success  of  the  archer'a  shot;  and  it 
is  not  wise  to  be  headlong. 

•  .  •  •  • 

*'My  graciooe  Lord,  I  own  thy  right"— Dodd- 
ridge* 

This  is  No.  294  of  Dr.  Philip  Dodd- 
ridge's hymns,  and  is  entitled,  "Christ's 
Service,  the  Fruit  of  our  Labors  on 
Earth."— Phil,  i:  22.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1755,  and  it  has  been  much 
changed  in  form  and  purpose  since 
then.  It  has  fallen  into  most  success- 
ful use  as  a  communion  hymn  on  intro- 
ducing young  people  into  membership. 
It  suggests  many  profitable  thoughts 
concerning  the  seriousness  of  such  a 
Rtep.  A  visitor  at  the  Indian  School  in 
Carlisle  asked  a  Cheyenne  girl  if  she 
were  a  member  of  the  Church.  She 
replied:  "Not  much — just  a  little."  In 
a  sense  in  which,  perhaps  she  did  not 
mean  it,  her  reply  would  apply  to  a 
good  many  who  are  yet,  technically, 
"  in  good  and  regular  standing,"  so  ^Car 
as  the  records  of  the  books  show. 


**  Btert  vn  the  sons  of  peace."— ITottf. 

This  is  Dr.  Watts'  version  of  Psalm 
133,  S.  M.  It  consists  of  four  stanzas, 
and  is  entitled,  "Communion  of  Saints; 
or,  liove  and  Worship  in  a  Family."  It 
finds  a  "  parallel  passage  "  in  the  quaint 
legend  of  a  Persian  sage:  "  Having  once 
in  my  youth,"  he  'says,  "notions  of 
severe  piety,  I  used  to  rise  in  the  night 
to  pray  and  read  the  Koran.  And  on  one 
occasion,  as  I  was  engaged  in  these  ex- 
ercises, my  father,  a  man  of  practical 
religion  and  of  eminent  virtue,  awoke 
while  I  was  studying  aloud.  I  said  to 
him,  'Behold,  thy  other  children  are 
lost  in  slumber,  but  I  alone  wake  to 
praise  Qod.'  And  he  answered:  'Son 
of  my  soul,  it  is  better  to  sleep  than  to 
wake  to  remark  the  faults  of  thy  breth- 


ren. 
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**8afdy  through  mother  week.**— iVewton. 

This  familiar  and  favorite  hymn 
comes  from  Bev.  John  Newton's  "  Olney 
Hymns"  also— Book n  ,  No.  40.  It  con- 
sists there  of  five  stanzas,  and  bears  the 
title,  "Saturday  Evening."  It  was  de- 
signed as  a  meditation  and  suggestion 
for  the  close  of  the  week,  rather  than 
a  lyric  for  public  service  on  the  Lord's 
day;  and  certain  changes  have  been 
noticeably  made  in  order  to  adapt  it  to 
its  new  use.  It  has  always  been  wel- 
come to  Christian  people  because  of  its 
bright  and  brave  putting  aside  of  the 
weights  and  its  putting  on  of  the  wings 
of  true  devotion,  and  so  its  coming  up 
into  God's  presence  with  a  joyous  heart. 
Long  ago  it  was  said  of  Sir  William 
Cecil,  some  time  Lord  Treasurer  of  Eng- 
land, that,  when  he  went  to  bed,  he 
would  throw  off  his  professional  gown 
and  say:  "Lie  there.  Lord  Treasurer"; 
as  if  bidding  adieu  to  all  state  affairs 
in  order  that  he  might  the  more  quietly 
repose  himself.  The  quaint  old  Spencer 
quotes  this  exclamation,  and  then  hom- 
ilizes  upon  it  concerning  one's  going  to- 
any  religious  duty,  whether  hearing  or 
praying,  coming  to  the  Lord's  table,  en- 
tering the  sanctuary,  or  even  engaging 
in  private  devotions;  he  thinks  one 
might  say:  "Lie  by,  world;  lie  by,  all 
secular  cares,  all  household  affairs,  all 
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pleasores,  all  traffic,   all  thoughts   of 

gain;  lie  by,  all !  adieu,  all !" 

•  •  •  t  • 
*'T^e  my  Ufe  and  let  It  be."— JJoveryoZ. 

It  seems  as  if  the  whole  American 
Church  would  bid  a  joyous  welcome  to 
this  well-known  and  deeply-suggestive 
*< Consecration  Hymn"  of  Miss  Frances 
Bidley  HavergaL  It  is  a  wonder  that 
it  has  not  found  its  way  earlier  into  the 
collections.  The  title  given  to  it  here 
in  America  calls  to  mind  the  fact  that 
it  was  through  the  reading  of  a  volume 
entitled  ''All  for  Jesus"  that  she  came 
'*to  have  the  full  realization  of  John 
xiv:  21."  This  hymn  was  written  in  an 
outburst  of  joy  that  she  had  been  made 
instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  cer- 
tain dear  friends.  It  appears  in  the 
volume  of  her  '*  Poems,"  page  235.  Her 
own  account  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  its  composition  is  given  by 
her  sister  in  an  extract  from  one  of  her 
letters:  **  Perhaps  you  will  be  interest- 
ed to  know  the  origin  of  the  consecra- 
tion hymn,  **  Take  my  Life."  I  went 
for  a  little  visit  of  five  days.  There 
were  ten  persons  in  the  house,  some 
unconverted  and  long  prayed  for,  some 
converted,  but  not  rejoicing  Christians. 
He  gave  me  the  prayer,  <  Lord,  give  me 
all  in  this  house.'  And  He  just  did! 
Before  I  left  the  house  every  one  had 
got  a  blessing.  The  last  night  of  my 
visit  I  was  too  happy  to  sleep,  and 
passed  most  of  the  night  in  praise  and 
renewal  of  my  consecration;  and  these 
little  couplets  formed  themselves,  and 
ohimed  in  my  heart  one  after  another, 
till  they  finished  with  'ever — oidjf — all 
—for  thee  I ' " 

•  .  •  •  . 
**Come,  we  who  love  the  Loid.'*— ffatft. 

This  is  No.  30  of  Dr.  Watts'  Book  n. 
Therf»  it  has  ten  stanzas,  and  is  entitled, 
"Heavenly  joy  on  Earth."  In  the  sec- 
ond stanza  the  author  wrote  the  line, 
"But  fav'rites  of  the  heavenly  King." 
AVith  a  very  finical  taste  for  so-called 
restoration,  some  of  the  modem  col- 
lections have  expunged  the  excellent 
emendation,  chMrtn,  and  replaced  the 
awkward  fav*rUe8. 

There  was  once  a  difficulty  in  Bev. 


Dr.  Samuel  West's  congregation  in  the 
old  New  England  times.  The  choir  had 
declined  to  proceed  with  the  music. 
Bo  the  shrewd  clergyman  introduced 
the  services  with  this  hymn.  Having 
read  it  slowly  through,  he  looked  sig- 
nificantly up  at  the  performers  in  the 
gallery,  and  said:  *' Please  commence 
at  the  second  verse."  It  is  needless  to 
mention  that  the  choir  went  on  as  usual, 
and  sang  with  the  rest: 

*«Let  those  refuse  to  sing 
Who  never  knew  our  Ood; 
But  children  of  the  heavenly  King 
Msjr  speak  their  Joys  abrosd.'* 


SB.  r.  OODST  AITS  ES  COXMSIirTAST 

ON  JOHN. 
Bt  Prof.  Timotht  Dwioht  D.D.,YaXiB 

GOLLBOK. 

In  one  of  the  letters  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Boynton  Smith,  published 
in  his  biography,  and  written  at  Berlin 
in  Augu8t,  1839,  the  following  words 
occur:  **  About  a  week  ago  I  went  with 
a  very  dear  friend  from  NeufohAtel  to 
make  a  visit  to  the  tutor  of  the  young 
prince  [the  present  Grown  Prince],  who, 
if  he  lives,  will  one  day  be  King  of  Prus- 
sia. Oodet  is  the  name  of  the  tutor,  a 
young  man  of  twenty-eight,  most  love- 
ly, most  Christian;  no  prince  could 
have  a  better  tutor.  He  is  from  Neuf- 
ch&tel. . .  .  M.  Godet  received  me  most 
kindly,  and  he  is  one  of  those  men  with 
whom  I  feel,  after  the  first  five  minutes, 
that  increased  acquaintance  will  be  only 
increased  pleasure.  Loveliness  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  man.  We  were 
soon  deep  in  exchanging,  not  discuss- 
ing, views  on  Christian  theology  and 
the  Christian  life."  Twenty-five  years 
after  these  words  were  written  of  the 
young  man  of  twenty-eight,  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  Gospel  on  John  made  the 
name  of  Godet  widely  known  to  bibli- 
cal scholars,  and  bore  witness  of  him 
that  he  was,  in  character  and  inner  life, 
what  he  seemed  to  be  to  his  newly- 
made  acquaintance  at  the  time  of  that 
first  interview.  In  this  interval  of  a 
qi^arter  of  a  century,  Grodet  had  finished 
his  education  and  service  in  Berlin,  had 
returned  to  his  early  home  at  Neuf- 
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«h&tel,  had  labored  there  in  the  pas- 
toral office  for  a  long  period,  and  had 
beoome  a  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
IFaonlty  of  the  Independent  Church  in 
that  city.  Twenty  years  more  has  now 
passed  away,  daring  which  other  com- 
mentaries and  writings  have  been  given 
by  him  to  the  world— particularly,  a 
Commentary  on  Luke^s  Gospel,  and  also 
one  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans; 
and  two  enlarged  editions  of  his  work 
on  the  Oospel  of  John  have  been  pre- 
pared, the  second  of  which  is  now  going 
through  the  press  in  Paris.  This  (Com- 
mentary on  John  bos  been  translated 
from  the  French  into  the  German, 
Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish  and  English 
langu.iges,  and  has  taken  its  rank  among 
the  best  works  of  recent  times  on  the 
New  Testament.  Each  of  the  new  edi- 
tions has  been  not  only  a  revision  of 
the  one  which  preceded  it,  but,  to  a 
Tery  considerable  extent,  a  new  work 
— the  plan  of  the  first  edition  even  hav- 
ing been  somewhat  changed  in  the 
second,  and  the  second  edition  having 
apparently  been,  in  great  measure,  re- 
written in  the  preparation  of  the  third. 

The  characteristics  of  Godet,  as  seen 
by  Professor  Smith  in  1839,  are  mani- 
fest in  his  writings.  They  are  such  as 
render  him,  in  some  respects,  peculiar- 
ly fitted  to  unfold  and  explain  the 
thoughts  of  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
€k>spel.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  his  Commentary  on  this  Gospel  is 
the  ablest  of  his  works.  His  mind  and 
feeling  are  of  the  Johannean,  rather 
than  the  Pauline  order — such  as  make 
him  sympathize  more  fully  and  per- 
fectly with  the  thoughts  of  the  former 
apostle  than  with  those  of  the  latter. 
The  work  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
however,  is  one  of  marked  ability,  wor- 
thy to  take  its  place  among  the  most 
Taluable  commentaries  on  that  Epistle 
which  have  been  published  within  the 
present  century.  The  volumes  on  Luke 
are  scholarly,  but  not  of  equal  excel- 
lence with  the  others. 

Germany  is  the  land  of  scholarship 
as  compared  with  all  other  lands.  It  is 
so  in  the  sphere  of  biblical  learning,  as 
well  as  in  other  spheres.    The  German 


mind,  by  its  native  characteristics,  by 
the  force  of  the  national  life  and  edu- 
cation, and  by  the  peculiar  freedom 
which  is  allowed  in  all  lines  of  inves- 
tigation, is  especially  qualified  for  the 
distinctive  work  of  the  biblical  scholar. 
In  the  special  departments  of  Commen- 
taries on  the  New  Testament,  the  Ger- 
man writers  during  the  last  fifty  years 
have  given  the  world — with  a  compar- 
atively small  number  of  exceptions- 
all  the  books  of  highest  value  in  the 
scholarly  line.  The  translation  of  many 
of  these  books,  within  the  past  few 
years,  has  very  greatly  enlarged  the 
means  of  study  for  English  and  Amer- 
ican students.  To  the  scholar  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking countries — at  least  to  the 
American  scholar— there  is  something 
peculiarly  satisfactory,  as  we  cannot 
doubt,  in  the  thorough,  calm,  unemo- 
tional, clear-sighted  character  of  the 
best  German  works.  The  tendency  of 
our  own  national  mind,  as  education 
develops  and  advances  in  the  best  way, 
is  somewhat  in  the  same  direction. 
The  student  seeks  light  and  truth;  the 
preacher  draws  his  own  practical  reflec- 
tions and  suggestions  from  the  truth 
which  he  sees.  The  student-preacher 
studies  that  he  may  gain  the  former; 
he  meditates  and  communes  with  God 
for  the  latter.  But  these  peculiarities 
of  German  scholarship  are  not  alto- 
gether free  from  defects  which  natural- 
ly accompany  them.  The  French  mind 
is  characterized  by  some  of  these  things 
which  the  German  lacks.  In  the  work 
of  expounding  a  book  like  the  Gospel 
of  John,  the  German  has  perhaps  too 
much  of  cold  criticism,  too  much  of 
mere  linguistic  minuteness  and  gram- 
matical interpretation.  The  author  of 
this  Gospel  had  a  deep  soul-life,  and 
the  depths  of  his  thought  need  for  their 
sounding  somewhat  of  the  emotional 
element,  somewhat  of  sympathy  with 
the  life  of  the  soul.  French  scholars, 
in  the  Christian  field,  are  apt  to  carry 
the  emotional  too  far,  and  to  yield  them- 
selves too  much  to  its  influence.  But 
it  is  on  essential  element  in  the  under- 
standing of  truth  and  thought  as  really 
as  is  the  purely  intellectual  element. 
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Among  recent  French  writers  on  the 
Bible,  Godet  presents  perhaps  the  best 
example  of  the  characteristics  of  his 
own  nation.  The  student,  who  nses  his 
commentaries  and  those  of  Meyer  or 
deWette  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  will  be 
impressed  by  the  national  peculiarities 
of  each;  bat  he  will  find  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  apostle's  thought  richer  and 
more  complete  as  he  gets  the  light 
that  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the  two 
together. 

Godet's  unfolding  of  the  thought  of 
John's  Gospel  is  designed  to  be  ttom 
within  outward.  He  eyidently  seeks, 
not  for  the  meaning  of  words  and  sen- 
tences only,  but  for  the  underlying 
purpose  of  the  writer,  for  the  great 
ideas  and  truths  which  are  presented 
in  his  account  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
for  the  development  of  the  work  of 
Jesus  and  of  the  new  system,  as  it  is 
traced  by  the  apostle  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  for  the  workings  of  the 
power  of  the  system  in  the  hearts  of  the 
disciples.  He  tries  to  understand  the 
real  character  of  the  writer  (ind  to  com- 
prehend, in  something  of  its  fullness, 
his  representation  of  Jesus  as  the  Word 
become  flesh.  From  this  starting-point, 
and  with  this  endeavor,  he  not  only 
interprets  the  book,  but  also  defends 
it  against  its  adversaries. 

In  his  defence  of  the  Gospel  against 
modem  skeptics,  he  shows  himself  to 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  that 
they  have  urged,  and  to  be  a  master  of 
the  subject.  As  a  historical  critic,  no 
less  than  as  an  interpreter,  he  holds  a 
prominent  position.  In  the  last  two 
editions  of  his  work  on  John,  the  first 
volume  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  dis- 


cussion of  the  question  of  authenticity^ 
the  views  of  objectors,  the  difficulties 
in  opposing  theories  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. Each  revision  of  his  volumes 
shows  that  he  has  kept  himself  informed 
as  to  all  the  new  works  and  new  theories 
or  suggestions  presented  from  any 
quarter. 

The  study  of  the  many  commentaries 
on  the  gospel  of  John  impress  the  stu- 
dent with  the  thought  that,  able  and 
valuable  and  helpful  as  some  of  them 
are,  no  one  among  them  has  exhausted 
the  fullness  of  what  this  gospel  con- 
tains. The  mind  and  heart  of  the  au- 
thor of  this  wonderful  book,  as  reflect- 
ing the  mind  and  heart  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  have  a  richness  of  rcTelation 
for  every  age  and  every  believer.  In  the 
perusal  of  what  has  been  written  re- 
specting the  book  by  any  theologian  or 
interpreter,  we  have  as  deep  a  sense 
that  there  is  something  beyond,  which 
he  has  not  given  us,  as  we  have  of  what 
we  have  gained  from  him.  And  so  it 
must  be  always,  for  it  is  the  story  of 
Jesus'  life  and  words  which  the  apostle 
wrote.  But  the  Church  has  reason  to 
be  grateful  to  many  scholars  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  this 
gospel  for  the  results  of  their  labors — 
results  which  give  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  truth,  and,  with  it,  an  im- 
pulse to  h  igher  Christian  living.  Among 
those  who  have,  in  recent  years,  ren- 
dered a  service  that  will  be  widely  ap- 
preciated is  the  scholar  of  whom  we 
have  written  these  few  words.  The  read- 
ers of  his  works  have  often  felt,  as  Pro- 
fessor Henry  B.  Smith  felt  in  1839,  that 
increased  acquaintance  with  him  would 
be  only  increased  pleasure. 


PBSACBEBS  EZGEAHama  VIEWS. 

Thert  it  no  interchange  qf  vahtet  to  beneficial  to  mankind  at  C/ke  inUrekange  ofOtoM, 


Types  of  BeriTaL 

h,  OBBTAiN  church  observed  the  Week 
of  Prayer  last  year,  in  the  usual  way, 
with  nightly  prayer-meetings.  A  mod- 
erate degree  of  general  interest  in  the 
week's  exercises  sufficed  to  carry  them 
over  Sunday  and  through  another  week. 
Fresh  encouragement  and  momentum 
gained  in  the  second  week  carried  the 


meetings  through  a  third  week,  and  so 
on  through  a  fourth  week,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  year.  The  nightly  lay- 
conducted  prayer-meetings,  however 
small,  were  not  once  intermitted.  Con- 
versions and  baptisms  were  of  almost 
regular  weekly  occurrence,  until  the 
number  reached  a  hundred;  and.  still 
the  quiet  steady  work  is  going  on  in 
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the  same  way,  in  its  second  year— all 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  hand- 
ful of  laymen,  women  and  children, 
without  a  single  extra  sermon  and  with- 
out a  day  of  greater  labor  for  pastor  or 
people  than  is  perfectly  practicable  and 
reasonable  for  eyery  day  in  the  year, 
and  for  all  time. 

Let  earnest  Christians  review  once 
more  the  question,  whether  a  month  or 
two,  or  more,  of  excessive  pastoral  labor 
and  popular  excitement,  followed  nec- 
essarily by  reaction  and  exhaustion,  is 
the  best  type  of  revival  to  which  they 
can  direct  their  prayers  and  endeavors? 
Do  we  not  •*  ask  amiss  "  when  we  stipu- 
late, as  it  were,  for  great  things,  or  for 
a  certain  measure  of  general  interest, 
at  least,  as  the  condition  of  our  persist- 
ence in  daily  aggressive  activity,  and, 
failing  this  encouragement,  resign  our- 
selves passively  to  the  common  per- 
functory routine  of  weekly  services  ? 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  char- 
acteristics--evil  as  well  as  other— of 
past  periods  and  stages  of  church  de- 
velopment have  given  modifications  of 
their  own,  for  the  time  being,  even  to 
the  method  of  supernatural  operation 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  immature 
efforts  of  the  divine  life  in  individuals 
are  usually  spasmodic.  Not  otherwise, 
the  early  struggles  of  the  revival  period 
in  the  Church  at  large  these  hundred 
years  past,  have  been  brief  spasms  of 
piety  and  zeal,  with  long  intermediate 
lapses  of  exhaustion  and  declension. 
Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  ebb  and 
flow  is  a  law  of  spiritual  progress. 

But  the  observations  on  this  point  are 
as  yet  by  no  means  complete  enough  to 
support  a  conclusive  induction.  Cer- 
tainly it  does  not  follow  from  the  usual 
fitfulness  of  early  individual  piety,  that 
a  period  of  constancy  may  not  be  event- 
ually attained.  No  more  does  it  follow 
from  a  hundred  years  past  of  fitful  re- 
vival, that  the  Church  may  not  grow  up 
to  an  unintermitted  living  and  labor. 

New  York.  W.  C.  Conint. 


^' Bow  to  Economise  Time  ftad  Strengtli." 

B%v.  W.  P.  Crafts*  views  on  Short- 
hand Writing,  as  given  in  Hoic.  Bbvdbw 


(Jan.,  p.  80;  April,  p.  356),  have  called 
forth  numerous  responses.  We  have 
space  for  the  substance  of  only  a  few  of 

them: 

*'  I  am  grateful  that  I  was  induced  by  a  friend 
to  learn  Munson's  System;  and  I  concur  with 
Mr.  Grafts  in  thinking  it  the  best.  I  learned  it. 
without  formal  practice,  by  using  in  regular 
work  what  I  each  day  learned.  In  six  months  I 
was  able  to  write  from  60  to  70  words  a  minute; 
I  now  write  80  to  100  a  minute.  As  to  reading 
short-hand  in  the  pulpit  I  differ  from  Mr.  Crafts. 
I  can  read  phonography  as  readily  as  long-hand, 
but  I  use  the  corresponding  style  altogether, 
with  few  abbreviations,  aiming  at  legibility  as 
well  as  speed.  For  convenience,  I  use  a  page 
ix8)<  inches;  6  to  8  of  which  will  contain  a  half- 
hour  sermon.  It  fits  into  a  Bagster  Bible,  and 
oui  be  easily  carried  in  the  pocket.  I  use  pho- 
nography in  all  my  study— notes,  abstracts, 
memoranda,  everything.  I  con  write  (not  com- 
pose) an  ordinary  sermon  in  half  an  hour,  or 
Jot  the  rough  notes  of  a  theme  in  16  minutes, 
where  it  would  otherwise  take  from  one  to  three 
hours  of  precious  time.  I  would  not  part  with 
it  for  anything:  and,  so  easily  is  it  learned  by 
one  whose  work  necessarily  gives  him  abun- 
dance of  opportunity  for  practice,  that  I  hearti- 
ly commend  it  to  all  my  overworked  brethren. 

"QTtde^,Col.  J.  G.  R." 

Writes  another. 

"  I  advise  my  younger  brethren  to  learn  short- 
hand, by  all  means.  To  be  able  to  write  it  with 
fsoility  and  use  it  in  the  pulpit  is  a  great  saving 
of  time.  I  know  this  from  personal  experience. 
I  learned  without  a  teacher,  using  "  The  Ameri- 
can Manual  of  Phonography."  which  gives  Pit- 
man's system  in  18  lessons.  Master  these  les- 
sons, and  only  pr^tice  is  needful  In  order  to 
write  with  ease  and  speed.  One  system  is  about 
as  good  as  another,  as  all  employ  the  same  char- 
acters. Pitman's  answers  every  purpose,  and 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity  it  is  a  pity  that  any 
other  was  published.  His  was  the  first  generally 
used,  and  ought  to  have  secured  general  adop- 
tion. Any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  learn 
it  without  a  teacher.  To  ministers  who  write 
and  memorize  their  sermons,  a  knowledge  of 
short-hand  is  invaluable.  I  Would  not  part  with 
my  knowledge  of  it  for  any  consideration. 
Thomas  Benton  once  said,  that  if  he  had  under- 
stood it  he  would  have  been  saved  30  years  hard 
labor.  I  would  say  to  the  younger  brethren,  you 
need  not  expect  to  write  it  with  facility  under 
several  years'  patient,  faithful  practice:  but  be 
•nured.  it  viUpay  you  to  learn  it 

*'Sardis.  Miu.  B.  H.  Caozzxa." 

Still  another  has  a  word  to  say: 

**  Allow  me  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Crafts'  asser- 
tion, that  'Munson's'  is  the  best  system  of 
short-hand.  In  my  Judgment,  the  best  for  all 
purposes  is  Bev.  D.  P.  Lindsley's  Tftchygraphy. 
I  am  an  old  phonographer,  and  admire  Munson's 
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Mtyle  in  niAoy  thingi:  bat.  baTliig  OMd 
raphy  in  Uw  mm!  newtpi^Mr  raporting,  tennon 
writing,  fttc.  Allow  ma  to  mij:  TMhygimpby  !• 
fAe  lyitem  for  ministen.  It  is  portly  pbooetiOi 
discards  the  'position'  of  phonography,  and  is 
more  easily  acquired,  written  and  read  than  pho- 
nography. ABBZT  8.  BZDZ>LB. 
•  JtT9ey  Citjf,  y.  J,- 

Another  system  oommended: 

**I  agree  with  Mr.  Grafts,  that  no  amount  of 
familiarity  with  Hanson's  system  will  enable 
one  to  preach  with  entire  freedom  from  the  MS. 
I  consider  ScoTil'ssystemfhr  preferable;  I  hare 
used  it  in  the  palpit  for  years,  and  can  read  it 
more  readily  than  long*hand,  as  the  eye  takes 
in  two  or  three  sentences  at  a  glance.  It  has  a 
character  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  thns 
avoiding  so  much  shading.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
the  most  Ugible  system  extant,  and  is  easily 
learned.  8.  0.  Dxcxxr. 

•'Auimm,  iVeft." 


The  Saeret  of  Xr.  XoodT's  Fovtr. 

I  went  to  hear  Mr.  Moody  lost  Satur- 
day night,  and  disoover,  if  possible, 
wherein  lies  his  remarkable  power  to 
move  men  to  repentance.  Possibly  my 
disoovery  is  not  a  new  one  to  many,  but 
it  is  new  to  me,  and  to  several  persons 
to  whom  I  have  spoken  about  it. 

I  do  not  ignore  the  concurrent  facts 
that  he  is  intensely  earnest,  simple, 
pure  in  purpose,  unselfish,  touches  the 
chords  of  our  better  nature;  has  good 
music  as  an  auxiliary;  has  good  execu- 
tive talents,  and  is  in  all  ways  a  thor- 
oughly good  man.  These  may  be  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  his  power,  but  there 
is  one  more  which  I  believe  is  worthy 
of  note,  namely,  the  unusual  way  in 
which  his  voice  vibrates  the  air.  His 
sentences  are  very  short,  embracing  not 
more  than  five  or  six  words  usually. 


He  divides  each  sentence,  no  matter 
how  many  words  there  be,  into  three 
inflexional  diriiionsortime-beatSy  with 
the  greatest  amplitnd*  of  tone  on  the 
seoond.  His  voice  does  not  IkU  or  rise 
on  the  third  abruptly,  neither  does  it 
seemingly  pause  long,  but  waves  into 
the  succeeding  one  with  a  little  inflec- 
tion  of  eagerness.  An  amiable  yet  per- 
sistent crowding  tone  links  his  sen- 
tences together.  He  never  lets  the  ear 
of  his  audience  wander  off  from  his 
voice  to  pick  up  fugitive  trifles.  He 
seems  to  have  hired  his  audience  to 
listen  to  him  forty-five  minutes,  paid 
them  their  wages  in  advance,  and  ex- 
pects of  them  good  honest  listening. 

But  it  is  the  triple-time  beat  of  his 
sentences  that  I  particularly  notice.  Is 
that  nature's  favorite  measure,  and  is 
there  more  power  in  such  than  in  the 
quadruple  or  sextuple  beats  ?  I  don't 
know  how  that  is,  but  Mr.  Moody  cer- 
tainly adopts  it  I  have  read  that  Ni- 
agara Falls  sounds  triple  vibrations;  so 
too  the  ocean,  at  times.  VHien  the  wind 
is  still,  the  immense  whistle  at  the  Cen- 
tral Branch  shops  vibrates  the  air  so. 
If  you  can  get  to  some  place  where  the 
near-by  clatter  does  not  absorb  all  dis- 
tant sounds  of  your  paved  streets,  ob- 
serve if  you  hear  a  triple  beat  to  its 
roaring. 

If  we  fina  many  coincidences  in  na- 
ture, we  have  to  admit  the  operation  of 
some  uniform  law  at  work  therein.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Moody  is  unwittingly  using 
our  harp  strings  upon  which  to  play  his 
music.  D.  E.  3isBwxM. 

Atkinson,  Kcm. 


EDITORIAL    SECTION. 

SEBHONIO  CBITIdSIC. 

Voung  man,  iflweretfoinff  und  t/oprtaek  at  you  art,  I  wmid  not  try  to  pbovk  iks  Cfotpd  ;  /  wMUd  Jiat 

try  to  PBKAOB  a.~THAODKUS  STRVXHS. 


A  Bad  BaUt  in  the  ?iilpii 

Wx  mean  the  habit  of  criticising  and 
correcting  the  ordinary  English  version 
of  the  Scriptures.  Occasionally  it  may 
be  proper,  and  even  necessary  to  do  it, 
in  order  to  bring  out  the  true  meaning 
of  a  text.  But  this  very  rardy  occurs, 
^nd  yet  there  are  ministers,  not  a  few, 


who  constantly  do  this;  do  it  when 
there  is  no  reason  to  justify  it,  do  it 
when  the  only  effect  of  their  criticism 
is  to  muddle  the  subject  and  confuse 
the  minds  of  their  hearers. 

Doubtless  the  motive  for  this  super^ 
service  differs  in  different  preachers. 
Sometimes,  no  doubt,  it  is  honestly 
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done,  with  a  yiew  to  a  clearer  ander- 
standing  of  the  passage,  or  a  more  faith- 
ful rendering  of  the  original.  But  even 
an  honest  motive  does  not  always  jus- 
tify the  act.  There  may  more  harm 
than  benefit  oome  of  it,  even  when  there 
is  a  slight  infelicity  in  the  translation, 
and  the  attempted  criticism  improves 
the  rendering  in  the  judgment  of  a  crit- 
ical and  cultured  hearer.  But  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bulk  of  hear- 
ers in  our  congregations  are  not  critics, 
nor  capable  of  appreciating  the  nice 
points  which  an  extreme  critical  spirit 
may  raise,  and  are  more  or  less  dis- 
turbed in  mind,  or  unfavorably  im- 
pressed, every  time  the  text  of  the  re- 
ceived English  version  of  their  Bible, 
which  is  something  sacred  in  their  feel- 
ings, is  discredited  in  the  pulpit.  But, 
unfortunately,  this  habit  is  often  prac- 
ticed when  the  conviction  is  unavoid- 
able, that  it  is  done  to  display  scholar- 
ship, especially,  familiarity  with  the 
Oreek  and  Hebrew  languages. 

But,  whatever  the  motive  or  the  de- 
gree of  skill  evinced  in  the  criticism 
and  reconstruction  of  our  authorized 
version,  the  habit  is  an  evil  and  per- 
nicious one,  with  very  rare  exceptions. 
As  a  matter  of  taste  it  is  offensive.   The 
assumption  and  presumption  involved 
in  such  a  course  cannot  fail  to  give  pain. 
For  the  preacher  to  array  his  individual 
learning    and   judgment   against    the 
learning    and   judgment   of  the   dis- 
tinguished Conclave  that  gave  us  the 
present  version  and  the  historical  tes- 
timony of  the  ages,  is  a  most  audacious 
position  to  assume  and  can  be  tolerated 
only  when  and  where  strong  reasons  ex- 
ist and  can  be  made  palpable  to  an  or- 
dinary congregation     of    worshipers. 
The  writer  of  these  lines  has  often  been 
shocked  and    disgusted    by   the  glib 
words  and  confident  tone  in  which  the 
grand  old  version  of   God's  word  is 
assailed  in  the  pulpit;  not  only  by  the 
ripe  scholar  and  the  profound  critical 
student^  but  by  the  mere  sciolist  in 
philology,  and  the  student  fresh  from 
the  seminary,  repeating  by  rote  what 
he  had  heard  in  the  class-room. 
The  tendency  of  this  habit  is  to  weak- 


en, if  not  in  time  destroy,  oonfidenoein 
the  Bible  as  we  have  always  received  it. 
It  were  easy  to  cite  instances  where 
preachers  have  assailed  the  common  ver- 
sion so  often  that  their  habitual  hearers 
have  declared  that  their  views  were  un- 
settled; they  did  not  know  what  to  re- 
ceive as  God*8  Word,  for  they  could  not 
tell  whether  any  particular  passage  was 
correctly  translated  or  not.  It  should 
be  made  a  matter  of  conscience  with 
every  preacher  of  the  Gospel  not  to  trifle 
in  this  presumptuous  way  with  the  his- 
torical and  venerable  form  of  words  sa 
dear  to  the  Christian  heart,  and  so  asso- 
ciated with  our  memories  and  sacred 
experiences. 

The  comparatively  few  changes  and 
emendations  which  the  combined  Chris- 
tian scholarship  of  the  world,  after 
twelve  years  of  laborious  study  and 
comparison,  have  introduced  into  the 
Bevised  Version  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  may  well  administer  a 
sound  rebuke  to  the  numerous  critics 
of  the  pulpit,  who  scarcely  let  a  Sabbath 
pass  without  a  weak  and  pitiable  dis- 
play of  their  superior  wisdom  (rather 
folly)  in  the  way  of  criticism  or  emen- 
dation in  the  Bible  which  they  are  set 
simply  to  expound  and  enforce.  The 
rMan\pnjq  of  Scripture  may  be  explained 
to  the  fullest  extent,  but  the  iTansVA\on 
should  ever  be  touched,  if  touched  at 
all,  with  a  sound  judgment  and  a  very 
delicate  hand. 


A  Preacher  in  the  Pew 

writes: 

I  am  charmed  with  Dr. ^  a  fin- 
ished pulpiteer.  For  beauty  of  thought 
and  diction  he  is  unrivaled;  yet  I  ob- 
serve that  the  common  people  do  not 
follow  him,  and  even  the  ** cultivated** 
people  fall  asleep  during  the  sermon. 
Indeed,  I  caught  my  own  mind  wander- 
ing at  times,  though  I  knew  that  it  was 
to  the  discredit  of  my  taste  to  have  it  do 
so.  The  trouble  is  with  the  preacher. 
He  is  too  5U9toined  in  respect  to  both  his 
thought  and  language.  The  mind  wea- 
ries  of  sameness,  however  excellent  the 
quality.  The  rarest  eloquence  is  that 
which  comes  in  ontbursts  from  tbeeom- 
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monplaoe.  Masical  composers  ander- 
fltand  this  to  be  trae  of  their  art.  The 
thrilling  strain  soon  drops  into  the 
sweet;  the  classic  harmony  gives  place 
to  the  simple  rhythmic  melody;  and  so 
we  are  content  to  listen  by  the  hoar. 
The  painter  also  observes  this  principle. 
Bierntadt  makes  his  Rocky  Mountain 
peaks  rise  from  a  foregrounil  of  meadow- 
land.  Some  great  orators  carry  this  rale 
of  variety  to  saoh  an  extent  as  to  ap- 
proach almost  the  verge  of  mirth,  when 
they  intend  to  prodnce,  a  little  later, 
the  deepest  feeling  of  solemnity. 

In  the  ordinary  sermon  there  should 
be  about  as  many  changes  of  sentiment 
as  there  are  distinct  headings  of 
thought*  if  the  purpose  is  to  move  the 
feelings.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  Some  subjects,  in  their 
very  announcement*  awaken  a  feeling 
which  must  not  be  interrupted.  It 
were  sacrilege  to  introduce  any  but  sol- 
emn sentiments  if  preaching  upon  the 
Death  of  Christ,  the  Last  Judgment,  or 
delivering  a  funeral  discourse.  Yet 
even  the  most  effective  eulogies  over 
the  coffin  need  not  be  of  the  nature  of 
a  wail.  The  most  impressive  funeral 
address  I  ever  heard  was  from  Mr. 
Beecher.  I  knew  that  his  heart  was 
sad,  for  the  deceased  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  preacher.  He  seemed  to 
be  talking  for  the  sake  of  cheering  his 
own  grief.  His  thoughts  were  genial, 
reflecting  snnny  memories  of  the  past, 
and  catching  bright  hopes  of  the  future. 
There  was  something  very  natural  and 
healthful  in  the  smile  that  rippled  from 
the  speaker's  face  round  the  room  as 
we  recalled  the  life  of  our  neighbor, 
which  had  been  so  pleasant  to  us  all. 

We  would  not  introduce  anything 
like  levity  into  pulpit  discourse.  Good 
judgment  will  guide  any  one  who  can 
appreciate  the  dignity  of  divine  themes. 
But  within  the  range  of  strictest  deco- 
rum there  is  field  for  the  play  of  great- 
est versatility  of  thought  and  rhetoric. 
Let  the  preacher  remember  that  he  is 
not  only  dealing  with  a  subject,  which 
has  its  rights  and  proprieties,  but  also 
with  a  crowd  of  people  who  have  their 
weaknesses  -  one  of  which  is  a  predis- 


position to  grow  weary  with  almost 
anything  that  holds  the  mind  too  oon- 
tinuouKly  intent. 

The  Old  Sermon. 

It  is  too  good  to  throw  away.  You 
have  put  at  least  half  a  week  of  hard 
work  into  it.  It  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  you  could  now  write  at  the  fag- 
end  of  a  busy  week,  and  with  the 
fagged-out  energies  of  your  brain.  Use 
it  ogain.  If  it  is  well  written,  repeat 
it  bodily.  Your  style  has  been  chang- 
ing during  the  three  or  four  years  since 
yon  wrote  it;  and  the  probability  is  that, 
while  no  one  will  recognize  it  as  old. 
somebody  will  be  impressed  with  iU 
novelty.  Bat  if  you  are  naturally  stu- 
dious and  thoaghtfal,  you  will  hardly 
be  able  to  repeat  it  just  as  it  is.  New 
and  better  tarns  of  expression  will  sug- 
gest themselves  as  you  read  it  over.  A 
new  illustration  will  come  in  here  and 
there.  You  will  readily  apply  the  prin- 
ciples you  enunciate  to  recent  events, 
or  to  the  present  experience  of  some  of 
your  parishioners. 

The  best  way  to  use  an  old  sermon 
is  to  re-master  its  contents;  get  a  good 
grasp  on  its  theme  and  outline;  study 
its  language  just  enough  to  feel  your- 
self in  present  sympathy  with  it;  then 
throw  it  away,  and  go  to  your  pulpit 
with  the  single  purpose  of  impressing 
its  prominent  thoughts  upon  the  peo- 
ple. You  will,  probably,  extemporize 
better  with  such  a  start  than  if  yon 
worried  many  hours  over  a  new  out- 
line. 


Ooimine  Politeness  in  the  Ifiniiter. 

We  question  whether  this  quality  is 
properly  appreciated  and  exemplified 
in  those  who  exercise  the  Ohristian  min- 
istry. Politeness  is  a  social  virtue  of 
no  mean  order.  There  is  a  charm,  a 
fascination,  a  power  in  it  that  none  can 
resist — the  savage  and  the  civilized,  the 
rude  and  the  cultured,  instinctively 
respond  to  it.  Young,  in  "Night 
Thoughts,"  does  not  exaggerate  the 
point  when  he  says  : 

'*  A  Chriitian  ia  the  highest  style  of  man.*' 
No  one  can  read  the  life  of  our  Lord  at 
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He  mingled  with  all  classes  of  society, 
in  public  and  in  private,  and  not  be 
charmed  with  the  gentleness,  the  high 
breeding,  the  perfect  propriety  of  His 
demeanor.  We  challenge  the  reader  to 
produce  a  single  infraction  of  genuine 
social  etiquette.  No  coarseness  of 
speech,  no  rudeness  of  manner,  no  un- 
due severity  of  censure,  no  neglect  of 
the  amenities  of  life.  In  this  He  is  our 
example,  as  really  as  in  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law.  Politeness  costs  a 
man  little  or  nothing;  but  it  will  disarm 
prejudice,  win  friends,  captivate  hearts, 
and  gain  access  to  circles  which  no 
other  influence  will  open  to  him.  We 
have  known  more  than  one  minister 
of  whom  their  parishoners  and  friends 
delighted  to  say,  "ite  is  a  perfect 
gentleman:**  and  we  have  known,  alas, 
too  many  others,  who  were  rude  and 
boorish  in  manner  and  destitute  of  re- 
fined gentlemanly  traits.  We  pity  such. 
They  do  not  resemble  the  Divine  Man. 
They  repulse,  offend,  when  they  should 
conciliate  and  attract.  We  are  not 
pleading  for  the  thin  veneering  of  out- 
side politeness  ;  or  for  Chesterfieldian 
etiquette.  (Tentitn^  politeness  is  inborn. 
It  is  in  the  heart  It  is  a  heavenly 
spirit  sent  down  to  soften  and  sweet- 
en and  elevate  the  intercourse  of  life  in 
this  world  of  sin  and  misery. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  AGlxbotmait. 

What  is  the  Seeret  of  Pnlpit  Power! 

The  Rev.  Dr. is  one  of  the  most 

sincere  pastors  and  accomplished 
preachers,  ministering  in  a  conspicu- 
ous sphere.  His  profound  and  fine 
analysis  of  spiritual  truth  and  religious 
experience  yields  often,  to  tfae  culti- 
vated Christian  mind,  an  extraordinary 
illumination.  Some  such  sermons,  in- 
deed, should  be  extremely  valuable  in 
their  way,  and  in  their  (occasional) 
place.  The  same  pastor's  appeals,  in 
behalf  of  virtue,  to  the  more  generous 
motives  and  susceptibilities  of  human 
nature  are  eloquent,  and— to  persons 
who  have  such  motives  in  some  force- 
persuasive.  Such  appeals  might  well 
be  made  auxiliary  to  the  tremendous 
facts  of  the  Qospel.    The  select  congre- 


gation that  hangs  devoutly  on  the  min- 
istry of  this  thoughtful  teacher,  thinks 
itself  instructed,  stimulated  and  edified 
in  no  usual  degree.  If  knowledge  edi- 
fieth,  they  surely  ought  to  be  edified. 
If  love  alone  edifieth,  they  as  surely 
need  more  of  the  living  presence  of  the 
person  to  be  loved,  before  they  can  as- 
similate as  building  material  even  a  part 
of  their  much  knowledge. 

The  world  says  that  the  pulpit  is 
losing  its  power.  Does  the  pulpit  con- 
fess this,  merely— or  has  it  also  brought 
this  to  pass— oby  the  use  of  auxiliaries 
and  stimulants  to  brace  the  supposed 
failing  energy  of  the  Gospel?  Since 
when  was  the  ambassage  of  Christ  re- 
duced to  a  system  of  apologetics  and 
contention  with  scorners,  or  to  a  dis- 
course of  refined  culture  and  senti- 
ment, humanity  and  morals?  Is  the 
weak  point  of  the  modem  pulpit  to  be 
found  in  "tbe  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints  ?"  Is  it  in  the  Gospel,  or  in 
the  lack  of  the  Gospel  ?  Which  is  the 
more  plentiful  and  characteristic  in  the 
languishing  pulpit,  the  Gospel  or  the 
lack  of  it?  Surely,  if  there  be  any  jus- 
tifiable faith  in  our  Lord's  commission 
we  must  look  for  the  cause  of  decline 
to  the  internal  changes  in  preaching,  if 
such  there  be,  and  not  to  its  changed 
environment.  If  the  Gospel  has  been 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  it  is 
absurd  to  look  in  the  Gospel  for  tbe 
any  present  want  of  that  power,  and 
not  in  the  redundancies  and  discrepan- 
cies of  our  preaching,  as  compared  with 
the  GospeL 


Professor  Wilkinson,  with  eloquent 
emphasis,  has  enforced  in  recent  num- 
bers of  the  HoMiLsnc  Review  the  au- 
thority of  Christ  as  the  only  source  and 
criterion  of  truth  and  of  duty.  In  like 
manner,  we  may  add,  it  is  the  same 
personal  All-in-all  who  is  both  the  sub- 
ject-matter and  the  power  of  preaching. 
Christ,  and  none  else,  is  himself  the 
Gospel  substance,  "the  Way,  and  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life."  In  Him  are  hid 
all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge: not,  indeed,  to  be  by  the  preacher 
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Motericallj  eztncUd  from  Him,  And 
exotcrieally  pnbliHhed  at  TCOond  hand; 
but  to  be  commDDioated  in  Him  to  tbe 


*M7  tonl,  throngb  a  oooatant  redM- 
tioD  mud  eihibitioo  of  tha  Idving 
ChritL 


UToro  isstrzs  roB 

Tlu  PnAlam  of  Fortrir  and  Fasparlia. 
Pouprnvm   dUAonort   a   _fr«   £Va(<. — 

Witotorvrr  tlopptlh  hUearatlht  ay  tf 
Otepoor,  he  alto  ahaB  cry  Mmttif,  but  sJWI 
not  be  A«anl~ProT.  sxi:  13. 

WECODsidertbeBetwotopicBtogtther, 
b«oaiiM  thej  »r«  iDtinutcljr  ralaled,  if 
not  cawDtiallj  one.  Tbe  metbod  of 
dcaliog  vitb  the  one  i*  vita]  in  it*  in* 
flaence  on  the  other.  There  is  rnjeh  b 
thing  u  nnrnng  povrrtf  into  imnper- 
iein;and  it  bwbeen  prectioed  from  time 
immemorial  ia  London,  New  York,  and 
other  large  citiee,  where  tbe  poor  do 
congregate.  To  deal  ont  obaritjr  in  a 
pnblic,  general,  indisoriminate  wa;,  na 
ia  usual];  done,  ii  to  make  panpera  oik 
«  grand  scale. 


PULPIT  TSEATUXVT. 

Tbe  growth  of  panpetiim  ia  reeent 
jeare  maj  be  graphieellj  eeeo  in  Uw 
fallowiog  table,  compiled  from  tbe 
aonanl  returns  of  the  Mamachnsetta 
State  Board  of  Cbarilie*.* 


PnaperiHm  is  eTerjwbere  connected 
with  tbe  growth  of  cities,  and  lience  ia 
«n  tbe  increaae.  For  tbe  lendenoj  of 
tbe  timeB  is  to  concentrate  in  cities.  In 
1800  only  4  per  cent,  of  tbe  population 
of  the  United  Statea  lived  in  citieB;in 
1S80  twenty-two  and  one-half  per  cent. 
Fiftj-tbree  per  cent,  of  the  popnlation 
of  MHSKacbnactts  reside  in  bet  cities. 
Thirteen  cities  in  the  State  sbow  an  ag- 
gregate growth  of  72  per  cent,  in  10 
jears,  while  the  popniation  of  tbe  State 
liaa  grown  but  22  per  cent.  If  in  any 
of  these  cities  tbe  Qrowtb  of  popula- 
tion bsH  not  become  tbe  meaauie  of  tbe 
city's  growth  in  panperisu.it  ie  only 
becaase  broader  areaH  bare  for  the  time 
postponed  tbe  close  packing  of  tbe 
popnlation;  but  we  are  rapidly  ep- 
proacbjug  tbe  foreign  standard.  New 
York  is  reported  as  possessing  tbe  most 
thickly  .settled  district  on  tbe  face  of 
the  globe.  MasEBchneetts  bos.  with  the 
exception  of  Bboilo  Island,  the  dcDsest 
population  of  the  States;  and  moretban 
cue-third  of  its  inbaliitacts  are  already 
packed  into  an  area  measured  by  a 
radius  of  twelve  miles  from   the  State 


This  table,  inaamnch  m  it  Inclndee 
"Tagranta,"  ia  of  value  only  as  indicat- 
ing ron^ly  a  ratio  of  growth,  not  M 
giving  the  actual  nnmber  of  panpeis, 
properly  so  called.  It  is  HufflcieDt,  how- 
ever, to  reveal  a  steady  increase  of  the 
pauper  evil.  The  State  Board  of  Chari- 
tiea  estimates  that  there  are  abcat  35,000. 
permanent  paupers  in  tbe  State,  or  one 
to  every  78  of  the  population. 

The  rffa*  of  oui-door  rdiif  i»  o  rodieil 
elanfnt  ill  this prohUm.  In  1S21  Ur.  Joeiah 
Qnincy,  in  a  report  to  the  Legislature  of 
MassachuHetts  on  pauperism,  said,  as 
the  result  of  his  iDTcatigBtions:  "That 
of  all  the  modes  of  providing  for  tbe 
poor,  the  moat  wasteful,  tbe  moat  ei- 
pensive,  and  moat  iDJurioos  to  theii 
morals  and  destructive  of  their  indus- 
trious habits,  is  that  of  supply  in  tbeir 
own  families."  In  ISTl  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  addressed  a  series  of  qnee-  * 
tions  on  the  subject  to  all  the  towns  of 
the  State,  gathering  in  response  the 
most  complete  exhibit  as  yet  made. 
While  reci^nizing  out-door  relief  as 
seemii^y  necessary  in  the  present  elate 
of  pnblic  sentiment,  tbe  retttrns  showed 
conclusively  that  "the  tendency  is  to 
make   those    once    receiving    it    apply 

•  We  ue  IndebUd  for  tbSM  tuts  and  tablM  la 
u  idmlnble  paper  Id  the  JwfvKr  Bnitw  (Fgb,) 
br  Itev.  HsDrr  A.  StimeaD. 
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again,  when  proper  effort  might  have 
saved  them  from  such  a  resort,  and  also 
to  invite  applications  from  others  who 
can  get  along  without  it."  '* Even  now, 
in  some  towns,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  ont-door  relief— sometimes  one-half 
— is  distributed  to  those  who  stand  in 
no  need  of  it,  and  is,  therefore,  worse 
than  wasted. "  '  *  While  nominally  occa- 
sional and  temporary,  it  becomes  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  continuous 
and  permanent.'*  One  application  is 
often  followed  by  another  as  certainly 
as  new  moons  are  to  come.  To  some, 
though  not  to  an  equal  extent,  it  has 
the  same  demoralizing  effect  as  life  in  an 
almshouse."  The  secretary  estimates 
that  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  total  sum 
paid  in  out-door  relief  goes  to  perma- 
nent paupers. 

As  to  the  public  dole  the  testimony 
now  is  well-nigh  unanimous.  Six  years 
ago  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  distributing 
$100,000  yearly  in  this  waj.  It  was  then 
cut  off  in  the  middle  of  Mrinter,  without 
warning  and  without  any  substitute  be- 
ing provided;  "and  the  result  was — 
nothing. "  Thereafter  fewer  people  were 
found  in  the  almshouse  than  at  any 
time  for  ten  years. 

Previous  to  1880  Philadelphia  spent 
annually  $50,000  to  $80,000  on  the  dole. 
The  dole  was  then  abolished,  and,  al- 
though the  population  of  the  city  has 
increased,  the  number  of  in-door  poor, 
for  whom  provision  is  still  made,  has 
diminished. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  of  New 
York  in  its  report  of  last  winter,  declares 
that  'f  it  has  been  proved  that  out-door 
relief  is  not  only  useless  as  a  means  of 
relieving  actual  suffering,  but  is  an  ac- 


tive means  of  increasing  present  and 
fnture  want  and  vice." 

Mr.  Seth  Low,  of  Brooklyn,  in  a 
paper  recently  read  before  the  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  in  Chicago,  thus  sums 
up  the  situation: 

- 1.  Oat-door  relief  by  the  ftuthorit^es  in  a 
large  city  in  certain  to  become  a  political  thing. 
9.  Aid  BO  given  goes  almost  entirely  to  thoto 
who  can  get  along  without  3.  Private  beneyo- 
lence  is  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  really 
needy.  4.  Value  should  never  be  given  (except 
in  great  emergencies,  and  then  only  while  the 
emeriE^noy  lasts;  without  securing  some  labor 
or  service  in  return.  6.  The  condition  of  the 
poor  can  be  improved  only  by  helping  them  to 
help  themselves." 

The  Bev.  Stopford  h.  Brooke,  in  an 
address  lately  delivered  in  Bedford 
Chapel,  LondoD,  states  the  case  strong- 
ly, and  his  remarks  apply  to  this  coun- 
try as  well  as  to  Great  Britain : 

"There  are  but  two  remedies  for  poverty 
which  are  in  actual  working  order.  There  are 
but  two  national  movements  against  it  which 
are  active,  eager,  which  know  what  they  mean 
and  do  it,  which  attack  directly  the  worst  of  all 
the  causes  of  poverty.  One  is  national  educa- 
tion, and  that  goes  on.  Its  work  on  the  causes 
of  poverty  is  indirect.  It  needs  no  sacrifice  on 
your  part,  save  that  of  your  tendency  to  com- 
plain when  the  education  rate  is  increased. 
The  other  is  the  total  abstinence  movement. 
Its  attack  on  the  worst  cause  of  poverty  is  direct. 
It  is  nationaL  When  4.000,000  have  joined  it, 
I  may  well  call  it  national.  It  does  demand 
sacrifice,  and  for  that  reason  I  recommend  it 
to  you.  Among  all  our  troubles,  among  all  our 
coming  woes  and  trials,  beneath  this  sky-dark- 
e:;ing  down  without  and  within — face  to  tece 
as  we  shall  soon  be  with  all  the  elements  of 
revolution— fh)m  whose  outburst  Ood  protect 
us  ! — let  us  be  one  of  those  who  have  Joined  this 
one  clear-headed  national  movement  against 
the  worst  cause  of  poverty;  who' are  doing  what 
is  absolutely  right  against  the  wrong,  and  In  be- 
half of  the  misery  of  England." 


EDITO&IAL 
Which  iB  Bight  ? 

"  Thx  HoMiLBTic  Rsvnew  for  1884,  page  841 
says  in  Maine  .  .  .  the  revenue  retiim  of  sales 
is  a  blank.  The  Tnbune  (April  9,  1885).  says.  In- 
ternal Revenue  licenses  for  retail  dealing  issued 
in  Maine  last  year  were  1,046.  Can  these  state- 
ments both  be  true  ?    If  not,  which  is  right  ?  " 

"  Beverly,  Mau.**  "  8.  W.  Eddt. 

The  statement  in  the  Bbvibw,  as  will 
be  seen  by  a  closer  reading,  referred  to 
the  sales  of  malt  liquors.    It  was  based 


KOTSS. 

on  a  table  published  by  the  Brexoers* 
Journal  of  August,  1884,  and  refers  to 
sales  made  by  brewers,  not  of  course  to 
sales  made  by  secret  grog-shops,  for 
which  no  official  figures  can  be  had. 
The  revenue  returns  confirm  the  state* 
ment,  and  go  still  further,  showing  that 
not  only  the  breweries,  but  the  distil- 
leries, have  been  entirely  wiped  out  of 
Maine.    The  Tribunes  assertion  (made 
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by  A  PortUnd  oorrespondent)  is  en- 
tirely misleHding.  The  irae  naiare  of 
what  the  Tribune  writer  oalU  lioenges  is 
seen  from  the  following  explanation, 
taken  from  Tnt  Voict  (March  12,  1886): 
"Wben  a  man  starta  a  secret  grog-chop  In 
Maine,  be  TioUtee  two  Uwt:  tiie  State  law. 
which  forbids  bie  aeUing  at  all.  and  the  OoTera- 
ment  law.  which  forbids  his  selling  without  a 
license.  Suppose  his  grog-shop,  at  the  end  of  a 
week,  Is  lighted  upon  by  State  ofBcers.  and  he  is 
tried,  conrlcted.  and  the  proper  penalty  placed 
upon  him.  Then  the  Federal  official  steps  up  to 
him  and  says.  Ton  have  been  violating  another 
law— that  of  the  U.  S.  OoTemment,  and  thereby 
incurred  another  penalty  in  addition  to  the  one 
already  Imposed.  Pay  me  the  license  fee  you 
owe  me.  or  I  too  will  prosecute.  The  man  pays, 
of  coursei.  and  reoelTes  his  receipt,  and  that  re- 
ceipt is  what  has  been  so  fklsely  called  a  permit. 
It  permits  nothing.  He  has  no  right  to  sell 
liquor  if  he  has  a  dozen  permits.  The  number 
of  them  issued  indicates  not  only  the  number  of 
tht»  *town  agents'  who  sell  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, but  also  of  saloon-keepers  who  have  been 
routed  out  of  their  dens.  In  other  words,  the 
larger  the  number  of  permits  isnued.  the  more 
activity  it  shows  among  the  officers  of  the  law. 
A  recent  writer  in  The  Ckrittian  at  Work  states 
that  one  man  was  known  .to  start  a  saloon  at 
three  different  times.  Each  time  his  saloon  was 
closed  after  a  short  period.  In  each  case  the 
license  fee  was  forced  ttom  him  and  the  receipt 
given.  So  that  here  were  three  permits  and  no 
aaloon." 


Kuch  Worse  tlian  we  Mid. 

Editor  HoMiLXTio  Revixw: 

In  the  April  number,  page  263,  you  were  in 
error  as  to  the  number  of  saloons  in  this 
place.  We  have  ^toeii(y-tUree  instead  of  tkrte, 
all  licensed  at  $1,000  each.  One  is  owned  by 
a  toidow  who  has  lost  two  husbands  by  the 
use  of  liquor.  We  have  about  18,000  popula- 
tion, and  more  than  half  the  fdutol  money  is  paid 
by  saloons  and  bawdy-houses. 

Lincoln,  Neb,,  April  14.  R.  W.  MoEaio. 

Pastor  St  Paul's  M.  £.  Church. 


Keaning  of  STinposiun. 

Editor  HOM.  Bkvibw: 

Please  inform  me,  as  well  as  many  other  read- 
ers of  your  Monthly,  why  you  use  the  word 
''Symposium"  in  connection  with  numerous 
articles  published  in  it?  For  the  life  of  me  I 
cannot  see  the  point    Let  there  be  light 

HaaeUon,  Pa.  H.  E.  S. 

The  word,  as  every  body  knows,  is  of 
Greek  origin,  the  literal  meaning  of 
which  is,  to  drink  together,  to  have  in- 
timate association,  as  at  a  feast.  This 
is  its  meaning  in  a  social  sense.  Its 
literary  significance,  is  a  collection  of 


short  essays  by  different  authors  on  a 
common  topic— from  the  appellation 
of  the  philosophical  dialogues  of  the 
Greeks.  It  has  of  late  come  into  quite 
extensive  use  in  periodical  literature, 
where  a  free  and  connected  interchange 
of  views  on  a  subject  of  special  interest 
by  several  writers  is  desired.  The  ad* 
vantages  of  such  a  form  of  discussing  a 
public  question,  where  it  can  be  looked 
at  from  various  angles  of  virion,  and 
discussed  in  the  light  of  opposing 
views,  briefly,  and  without  any  attempt 
to  exhaust  the  theme,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  what  has  been  said  by  those 
who  have  gone  before,  are  manifest  over 
the  common  method  of  having  each 
article  independent,  and  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  one-sided  and  imper- 
fect,even  where  it  aims  to  be  exhaustive. 


Index  to  Vol  QL 

In  consequence  of  the  enlargement 
of  Thx  Homilbtic  Review  we  find  it 
necessary  to  make  two  volumes  instead 
of  one,  as  heretofore,  of  each  year's 
issue.  A  carefully-prepared  and  com- 
plete Index  to  the  first  half  of  the  cur- 
rent year  is  given  in  the  present  num- 
ber. In  consequence  of  the  space  it 
occupies,  and  the  unusual  length  of 
one  of  our  Symposium  articles,  we  are 
obliged  to  defer  several  brief  papers 
in  type,  as  well  as  our  usual  valuable 
articles  on  Current  Religious  Thought 
and  Contemporary  Literature,  by  Drs. 
Stuckenberg  and  Sherwood.  Hence  we 
have  not  quite  our  wonted  variety. 


The  Beyised  Old  Testament 

That  the  new  revision  much  more  cor- 
rectly interprets  the  Hebrew  text  than 
does  the  authorized  version,  few  schol- 
ars will  deny;  that  it  has  added  much 
to  the  perspicuity  of  the  Scriptures,  all 
will  admit.  Tet  it  is  far  from  certain  that 
it  will  ever  take  the  place  of  the  King 
James  version.  The  old  Bible  phrase- 
ology is  so  dear  to  the  people,  and  is  so 
interwoven  in  all  English  literature, 
that  it  will  not  be  given  up,  except  for 
the  most  manifest  and  cogent  reasons. 
The  new  version  will  ever  prove  an  in- 
valuable commentary  on  the  old. 


iSds.l 


Btrd^S'Eye  View  of  Current  IMerature. 
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cuBBimrT  Bmazam  thovsht  of  ooKTHTsijrTAL  subope. 

Bt   PbOT.  J.  H.   W.   SlUCXBffBKBO,   D.D..   BBRLXK.  aSBKAXT. 


OEBMANT. 

THX  CATHOLZO  CHtJBOH. 

At  ttM  eloM  of  the  Vfttican  Goancil,  the  out- 
look for  the  Catholic  Church  in  Qermany  wm 
ADjrthing  but  promiaing.  By  many  the  decree 
of  papal  infallibility  waa  r^;arded  aa  impolitio. 
if  not  dogmaticaUy  iklae.  and  diaaenaiona  and 
defaclkma  aeemed  to  be  imminent  The  yarioua 
atatea  also  viewed  the  decreea  of  the  Council  aa 
threatening  tiieir  autonomy,  and  conaequently 
aMsnmed  a  hoatlle  attitude  toward  Bome.  The 
war  between  France  and  Germany,  earnestly 
advocated  by  Eugenie  in  the  interest  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  united  Qermany.  and  for  the 
first  time  in  hiatory  placed  a  Protestant  Em- 
peror on  the  throne,  and  made  a  nation  esaen- 
tially  Protestant  the  moat  powerful  in  Europe, 
and  the  airMter  of  peace  and  war.  a  dlstinotion 
till  then  held  by  Catbolia  France.  The  history 
of  the  war,  with  ita  seriea  of  brilliant  viotoriea, 
and  ecaroely  a  reverse;  the  union  of  Qermany 
Into  one  empire,  and  the  acquiaition  of  Alaaoe- 
Lorraine.  while  France  waa  weakened  and  hu- 
miliatedy  were  all  calculated  to  atrengthen  Prot- 
e«tantiam«  while  the  cause  of  Bome  waa  regarded 
as  having  been  virtually  defeated  in  the  conteat. 
The  German  victoriea  and  conaequent  auprem- 
acy.  were  regarded  as  the  best  response  both  to 
Napoleon's  effort  to  humiliate  Germany  and  to 
the  arrogant  claims  of  the  Vatican  Council.  Aa 
the  Pope  himself  had  lost  hia  temporal  power, 
it  aeemed  aa  if  now  hia  influence  muat  wane, 
and  nowhere  did  the  condition  of  the  Catholic 
Church  appear  less  hoi>e^il  than  in  Qermany. 

Fourteen  years  have  passed,  and  it  is  hard  to 
realize  the  great  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  BO  short  a  time.  Scarcely  had  the  German 
Empire  been  formed  when  the  clerical  party 
AKsumed  a  hostile  attitude  to  it.  because  both 
the  Emperor  and  the  Parliament  refused  to 
oomply  with  their  requeat  to  uae  the  influence 
of  the  nation  to  reatore  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope.  From  that  time  the  Centre  or  Cath- 
olic party  appeared  in  politics.  As  the  State  did 
not  recognize  the  decreea  of  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil, it  refuaed  to  aanction  the  excommunication 
of  those  who  rejected  those  decrees,  and  this 
led  to  new  conflicta.  The  Biahop  of  &mland 
declared,  aa  early  aa  1871.  that  he  would  only 
obey  the  lawa  of  the  State  if  they  were  in  har- 
mony with  the  lawa  of  the  Church.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  ultra-montanes  led  the  State  to  more 
decided  measurea.  All  the  achoola  were  placed 
tmder  the  direct  aupervision  of  the  State.  In 
1873.  after  the  Pope  had  declined  to  receive  Car^ 
dinal  Hohenlohe  aa  German  Ambaaaador.  Bia- 
marck  declared  inParliament  that  he  would  not 
go  to  Canoasa.  In  the  aame  year  the  Jesuits 
and  allied  orders  were  expelled.  A  year  later, 
the  celebrated  "May  Lawa"  were  paased  by  the 
Pruaaian  Legialature.  giving  the  State  control 
over  the  training  of  the  Catholic  olexgy.  and 


aiming  to  limit  the  power  of  the  biahopaover 
the  clergy.  Thus  the  "  Cultuikampf  **  began* 
which  is  atiU  in  progrea«.  The  Pope  waa  high- 
ly offended,  pronounced  the  May  Lawa  null  and 
void,  forbade  obedienoe  to  the  aame.  and  ex« 
communicated  all  CathoUca  who  rejected  the 
dogma  of  papal  infallibility.  The  Pruaaian  laws 
are  paaaed  for  execution,  not  to  become  a  dead 
letter,  and  a  atrict  auperviaion  waa  kept  over 
the  heada  of  the  Catholic  Chuich.  In  1877  there 
were  only  four  biahopa  in  the  twelve  episcopal 
aeea  of  Pruaaia.  the  reat  had  been  depoaed  for 
disobeying  the  lawa  of  the  State,  or  elae  had 
died,  and  no  auoceaaora  had  been  appointed. 

The  May  Lawa  were  intended  to  prevent  a 
foreign  power,  the  Pope,  from  meddling  with 
the  aflkirs  of  Pruaaia.  The  government  waa  de- 
termined  that  in  ita  theological  aa  well  as  other 
achoola,  the  training  should  not  be  hoatile  to 
the  national  inatitutiona.  In  thia  reapeot  the 
Catholic  Church  is  aimply  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  Proteatant;  tot  in  the  latter  all  the  theolog- 
ical teachers  and  all  the  religioua  instructors 
in  the  schools  are  appointed  by  the  State.  But 
the  Catholics  inaist  in  having  perfect  freedom 
in  their  religious  instruction,  and  their  political 
leader  recently  declared  that  when  the  Cultur- 
kampf  waa  decided  in  favor  of  the  CathoUo 
Church,  a  far  more  fleroe  one  would  begin  for 
the  possession  of  the  achools. 

While  the  conflict  unmistakably  reveals  the 
evils  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  the  Ul- 
tramontanes  are  themselves  to  blame  for  the 
rigorous  measures  adopted  by  the  State  to  repel 
the  efforts  of  Bome  to  interfere  with  its  auton- 
omy. But,  however  lenient  the  State  may  be 
in  exercising  Its  supervision  and  control  over 
the  Church  in  order  to  protect  itself  against  the 
machinations  of  a  priesthood  obeying  a  foreign 
and  hostile  power,  the  Catholics  have  had  the 
advantage  of  seeming  t)  contend  for  their  in- 
herent rights,  and  they  have  done  their  utmost 
to  make  the  impreesion  that  they  flght  for  the 
freedom  of  religion  in  general,  aa  well  as  for 
their  own  liberties.  However  much  the  aa- 
anmptiona  of  Bome  needed  a  check  and  ita 
arrogance  a  fall,  the  Catholic  Church  has  estab- 
lished the  conviction  among  its  own  members 
that  it  is  a  martyr  for  conscience  sake.  There 
are  Protestants,  too.  who  think  the  State  has 
gone  too  far  in  its  efforts  to  restrain  the  preten- 
sions of  Bome,  and  the  feeling  seems  to  be 
growing  that  religion  in  general  should  be  more 
free  from  political  dominion.  However  much 
Bome  may  have  been  made  to  feel  the  power 
of  the  State,  the  Catholic  Church  has  undoubt- 
edly gained  strength  in  Germany  by  means  of 
the  conflict 

This  retrospect  is  neoeaaary  to  understand  the 
present  status  of  Catholics  in  the  Qerman  em- 
pire. Probably  nowhere,  except  in  the  Vatican 
itselt  ia  the  ultramontane  party  more  powerful 
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ttuw  In  Um  Uad  of  Lather.  Th«  plea  of  oppree- 
■ton  and  martyrdom  has  been  ■ooceeefally  need 
to  inflame  the  aeal  of  the  prieate  and  the  laity;  snd 
Instead  of  signs  of  dislntsfration,  the  OathoUos 
are  united,  determined,  and  eren  arrogant  and 
defiant  The  Oentre  is  tonlay  the  strongest,  tl)e 
most  compact,  and  the  bestKitganlaed  political 
party  in  the  empire.  **Hi«  little  Excellence.** 
as  Windhorst,  the  leader  is  called,  is.  next  to 
Bismarck,  the  most  influential  member  of  Par- 
liament; and  when  he  speaks  on  eoclesiastloal 
questions  it  is  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  the  nation.  Bismarck  feels  the  power 
of  this  party,  has  nwde  repeated  etTorta  to  se- 
cure their  influence,  though  at  times  dealing 
them  ttie  sereiest  blows,  and  has  more  than 
once  been  saqMoted  of  an  Inclination  to  make 
adrances  toward  Caaossa. 

As  in  politics,  so  in  literature,  the  German 
Cath<4ics  have  manitwted  unusual  seal  and 
power.  The  foortii  centenary  of  Lather's  birUi 
was  the  occasion  of  thousands  of  books,  pam- 
phlets.  articles,  and  sermons  on  the  reformer 
and  his  woik,  and  a  general  reviTal  of  Erangel- 
ical  Christianity  was  hoped  by  Protestants  and 
feared  by  Catholics.  The  latter  nwde  special 
efforts  to  counteract  the  flood  of  literature  pr(» 
duced  by  that  occasion.  The  weak  points  iu 
Luther's  life,  and  the  Tulnerable  parts  of  the 
Reformation,  were  exposed  and  magnified  by 
means  of  those  arts  which  Bome  understands  so 
welL  Janssen's  *'  History  of  the  German  Peo* 
pie,"  written  from  the  ultramontane  standpoint 
and  Tillifying  Lather  and  his  work,  aroused 
much  bitter  feeling  among  the  Protestants,  and 
called  forth  a  number  of  replies.  Other  works 
followed  in  the  same  spirit,  representing  the 
Reformation  as  destructive  and  not  reform- 
atory, and  viewing  it  as  the  source  of  modem 
evils  in  Church  and  State.  If  formerly  there 
were  irenical  spirits  in  both  Churches,  who 
hoped  that  the  differences  would  gradually  dis- 
appear, while  that  which  they  have  in  common 
might  serve  as  a  basis  of  union  and  coopera- 
tion, now  their  voices  are  no  longer  beard.  The 
antsgonism  has  been  intensified,  and  the  two 
parties  confront  each  each  other  as  mortal  ene- 
mies in  religion,  if  not  in  politics. 

Not  only  in  the  production  of  books,  but  also  in 
Catholic  periodical  literature,  is  there  a  marked 
revivaL  For  polemic  purposes  the  quality  is  in 
many  respects  admirable.  Although  the  Scrip- 
tures are  not  the  forte  of  Catholic  polemics,  bib- 
lical literature  is  by  no  means  neglected.  The 
main  strength  of  Catholic  theologians  lies,  how- 
ever, in  historical  works,  and  the  press  teems 
with  books  of  this  character.  The  material  fur- 
nished by  the  saints  and  the  various  orders  is 
aealously  used  to  glorify  the  traditions,  the  doc- 
trines, the  life  and  the  works  of  the  Church. 
In  order  to  give  the  general  spirit  of  Catholic 
literature,  philosophical  as  well  as  theological. 
I  quote  from  a  work  on  philosophy  by  Dr.  A. 
StdckX  an  esteemed  Catholic  professor  in  Eich- 
•t»dt    He  says:  '*  Philosophy  stands  to  theol- 


ogy in  a  certain  relation  of  Mrvifnie  **— of  coune, 
meaning  by  theology  the  dognus  established 
by  Bome.  and  thus  making  them  the  norm  of  sU 
thinking.  "  In  accepting  such  a  positioik  of  ser- 
vitude in  its  ralation  to  theology,  the  dignity  of 
philosoiihy  is  not  lessened;  for  surriy  it  is  no 
degradation  of  philosophy  if  in  the  way  indi« 
oated  it  can  be  and  is  used  for  the  purposes  of 
a  Mpfter  science."  Indeed,  it  is  evident  from 
the  German  Catholic  literature  of  the  day  that 
its  aim  is  to  make  all  thought  minister  to  the 
glory  of  tbe  CathoUo  Ohuroh,  iti  theology,  and 
itiPope. 

The  position  of  servitnde  to  which  philosophic 
thought  is  reduced  in  that  Church  deprives  its 
numerous  i^tologetic  worin  of  much  powvr. 
Just  becauss  they  are  not  the  product  of  free 
investigation,  they  can  never  become  as  impor- 
tant an  intelleotual  fkctor  in  meeting  the  at- 
tacks of  infidelity  as  apologetics  based  on  an 
independent  oonsdence  and  free  reason.  Wheth- 
er in  tbe  department  of  historic  criticism  or 
philosophy  or  science,  skeptics  lay  no  stress  on 
views  made  to  order  for  their  advocates,  and 
based  on  an  authority  which  the  infidel  does 
not  recognise.  Those  who  despair  of  settling 
their  doubts  by  inquiry,  may  hush  their  reason 
V  taking  refuge  in  the  infUlibility  of  Rome; 
but  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  great  bat- 
tle of  Christianity  against  infidelity  must  be 
fought  by  fn>e  Protestants  rather  than  by  Catii- 
olics. 

The  Dominican,  F.  A.  M.  Weiss,  has  written 
a  book  entitled,  **  Apologetics  of  Christianity 
from  the  Standpoint  of  Morality.**  It  takes 
special  account  of  attacks  against  Christianity 
made  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  and 
seeks  throughout  to  establish  the  dogmas  of 
Bome.  It  reveals  a  familiarity  with  history,  bat 
lacks  the  dialectic  acumen  so  essential  in  apol- 
ogetic woiks.  As  is  general  in  works  of  this 
character,  Thomas  Aqninss  is  the  great  philo- 
sophical authority  and  guide.  The  outcome  of 
the  whole  is  that  we  must  submit  to  the  antbOT- 
ity  of  the  Church:  by  doing  this  we  prove  our 
devotion  to  the  service  of  God.  In  political  and 
social  questions,  as  well  as  rellgioos.  he  sees  no 
hope  of  reform  except  on  the  basis  of  Cathol- 
icism. 

Catholic  polemic  as  well  as  the  apologetic 
literature,  loses  in  force  by  the  evidence  it  fur- 
nishes of  being  inspired  by  external  authority 
rather  than  free  inquiry.  History  is  too  often 
written  for  a  purpose,  which  determines  tbe 
selection  and  interpretation  of  tbe  facts  in  the 
interest  of  a  particular  theory,  and  thus  the  veiy 
authority  of  history  is  weakened.  The  Compend 
of  Patrology  andPatristios  \'*LtkrhiuiA  der  PtUrvl- 
ogie  und  Patristik),  by  Dr.  J.  Ninchl.  Profewor 
of  Theology  in  Wtinburg,  is  in  three  volnmea, 
1881-1885,  and  contains  some  1,600  pages.  Tbe 
first  volume  treats  of  the  ante-Nicene  Fktberi; 
ttie  second  goes  to  Panlinus  Nolanus;  the  third 
to  John  Damascenus.  The  work  is  intended 
chiefly  for  theological  students,  and  is  aonm> 
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pilation  rather  than  Uie  product  of  original  re- 
•earch.  The  fathers  are  used  to  favor  the  Oath- 
olio  doctrinea  of  TraditioD,  the  Miimi,  Traoaub- 
•tantiatton,  liariolatry.  etc.;  and  tha  history  is 
used  as  a  polemic  against  Protestantism. 

If  the  polemic  waged  in  such  works  has  not 
the  harmlessness  of  the  dove,  it  has  at  leant  the 
canning  of  the  serpent.  Whatever  can  be  ntil- 
ixed  in  Protestant  literature  is  eagerly  appro^ 
priated.  Especially  are  the  High  Church  ten- 
dencies  in  England  used  for  this  purpose,  and  ' 
recently  an  article  appeared  in  a  German  Cath- 
olic journal  giving  testin^ony  in  favor  of  the 
confessional  and  other  Roman  Catholic  prac- 
tices from  the  Anglican  Church. 

In  examining  the  Catholic  literature,  especial- 
ly that  in  periodicals,  one  is  struck  with  its 
boldness,  and  even  arrogance,  and  with  its  ap- 
parent confidence  of  victory.    Even  in  Protest- 
ant States  a  superior  tone  is  assumed.    Thus, 
a  Catholic  publication  in  Wiirtemberg  advo- 
cates the  return  of  the  Jesuits  as  a  blessing  and 
urgent  need  for  that  kingdom,  and  says:  **  Only 
the  Protestant  preachers  are  to  blame  that  the 
Jesuits  have  no  home  in  this  land.    For  they 
know  that  they  themselves,  together  with  their 
followers,  would  be  lost  and  that  all  who  still 
have  fisith  would  soon  become  Catholic  again, 
if  the  Jesuits  were  permitted  to  appear  and 
preach  openly."    Janssen  is  lauded  as  the  great- 
est Catholic  historian,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  Beformadon  into  the  country  is  denounced 
as  an  act  of  violence  and  treachery.  This  is  done 
in  a  land,  two-thirds  of  whose  population  are 
Protestants.    The  King  of  this  country  was  re- 
cently reported  to  have  embraced  Catholicism— 
a  report  which  he  himself  emphatically  denied. 
'a  similar  report  was  dbce  circulated  respecting 
his  father,  and  also  denied.    Should,  however, 
the  heir-apparent  die  without  an  heir,  then  the 
Catholic  branch  of  the  fiunily  would  come  to 
the  throne.    In  that  case  all  the  German  kings. 
Prussia  excepted,  would  be  Catholic,  and  there 
would  be  two  Catholic  kings  ruling  over  Evan- 
gelical  countries — ^namely.    Saxony  and  WOr- 
temberg.    The  royal  house  of  Saxony  became 
Catholic  last  century  in  order  to  secure  the 
crown  of  Poland,  and  the  RtaUstics  of  converts 
during  the   preseut  century  show  that  many 
more  princes  and  prominent  members  of  the 
nobility  have  gone  over  to  Rome  than  have 
come  from  Catholicism  to  Protestantism. 

Amid  the  fierce  attacks  on  the  Evangelical 
Church,  its  foreign  missions  have  not  escaped. 
In  his  Encyclical  of  December  3, 1880,  the  Pope 
declared  that  Protestant  missionaries  are  de- 
ceivera  who  promote  the  dominion  of  the  Prince 
of  Darkness.  Catholic  writers  have  not  failed 
to  improve  the  hint  thus  given.  Janssen,  whose 
attacks  on  Luther  have  given  him  notoriety,  has 
made  a  special  effort  to  confirm  the  Pope's  view, 
quoting,  among  many  others,  the  book  of  Mar- 
gball.  an  English  convert  to  Rome — a  volume 
written  some  twenty-five  yean  ago.  Marshall 
pronounces  the  Protestant  missions  In  Africa  a 


history  of  avarice,  immorality,  worldlinees.  er- 
ror, and  failures,  and  holds  that  Paul's  account 
of  the  works  of  the  flesh  (Gal.  v:  19)  is  a  correct 
description  of  all  Protestant  missions.    These, 
he  thinks,  can  serve  only  to  turn  the  heathen 
ipto  atheists.      An   evangelical   authority   on 
missions  second  to  none.  Dr.  G.  Wameck.  has 
written  a  reply  to  this  attack:  ProU$tanH9che  Bt- 
Umcktung  der  rimiMcken  Angriffe  a^f  die  Evange'- 
itche  HeidenmistUm,  in  which  he  gives  a  vindi- 
cation of  Protestant  missionary  operations,  and 
shows  that  Marshall's  book  is  the  product  of 
ignorance,  bigotry  and  fanaticism.    By  giving 
a  history  of  missions  in  various  heathen  lands, 
he  not  only  defends  Evangelical  missions,  but 
also  shows  how  prone  Catholic  writen  are  ta 
overestimate  the  importance  of  their  own.    He 
thinks  that  what  D&llinger  said  re6X>ecting  the 
Jesuits  applies.  In  a  measure,  to  Catholic  mis- 
sions in  general:  "  The  experience  of  three  cen- 
turies proves  that  the  Jesuits  are  not  fortunate* 
No  blessing  rests  on  their  undertakings.    They 
build  zealously  and  unweariedly,  but  a  storm 
comes  and  overthrows  their  building,  or  a  flood 
sweeps  it  away,  or  the  worm-eaten  structure 
falls  to  pieces  in  their  hands.  In  contemplating 
them,  one  is  reminded  of  the  Oriental  proverb 
respecting  the  Turks:  '  Where  the  Turk  sets  bis 
foot  no  more  grass  grows.'    Their  missions  in 
Japan,  Paraguay,  and  among  the   savages  of 
North  America,  have  long  ago  perished.    In  dis- 
tant Abyssinia  they  had  at  one  time  nearly  gained 
the  supremacy,  but  soon  they  lost  all.  and  were 
not  permitted  to  return  again     Their  toilsome 
missionary  laboro  in  the  Levant,  on  the  Grecian 
Islands;  in  Persia,  Crimea,  Egypt— what  is  left 
of  them  to-day  ?    Scarcely  a  memento  of  their 
former^  existence  is  still  found  in  these  lands." 
By  taking  up  the  statistics  of  Catholic  missions. 
Dr.  Wameck  shows  what  exaggerations  occur 
for  the  sake  of  glorifying  their  labora.    The 
account  of  the  various   missions  during  this 
century  shows  that  the  Protestant  missionaries 
have  been  the  means  of  converting  nearly  as 
many  heathen  as  the  Catholics.    His  own  es- 
timate of  the  converts  is  as  follows : 

Catholic.  Evangelical. 

Africa 268,700 577,600 

Asia 2,000,000' 700,000 

Oceanica 65,000 280,000 

America 380,000 688.000 


2,653,700  2,245.600 

According  to  the  latest  statistics,  there  are  in 
the  German  empire,  in  round  numbera,  28.000.000 
Evangelical  Christians,  and  16.000.000  Catholics. 
From  1871-1880,  the  former  increased  10-69  per 
cent;  the  latter,  9'16. 

As  on  missions,  so  on  every  other  subject 
Evangelical  writen  reply  vigorously  to  the  at- 
tacks of  Romanism.  The  Luther  literature, 
already  so  vast,  is  constantly  increasing.  That 
the  numerous  works  continually  annoimced  still 
find  a  market,  is  an  evidence  of  the  attachment 
of  the  Germans  to  their  great  reformer.  The 
Zwingli  and  WiclUr  anniversaries  have  also  been 
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the  oooMlon  of  TUioas  works  exposing  the 
abuses  of  the  pspsoy.  Besides  lesraed  dogmstic 
«ud  historiosl  defeooes  of  BrsngeUcsl  CbiisU- 
anity.  efforts  sre  slso  msde  to  gusrd  ths  Protas- 
tsut  Isitjr  sgsinst  the  lesveu  of  Bomsnism. 
Among  the  more  popoUr  polemic  works  I  no> 
tioe  thst  of  Psol  Tschsckert:  B^om^tXitekt 
Ptiitmik  gegen  die  R.miacke  KirxM—KvamgeUeaJ 
FMemict  againgl  the  BomiA  Church.  Be 
regsrds  the  decrees  of  the  Tsticsn  Gooncil  m 
the  culminstiou  of  the  efforts  of  the  Jesoiti 
After  the  Ubor  of  three  centuries.  The  whole 
]>ower  of  the  pspscy  is  thereby  coneentrsted  in 
the  will  of  the  Pope.  The  Jesoiti,  who  con* 
trolled  thst  Council  snd  sre  the  mortal  enemies 
of  Protestsntisin.  sre  on  the  incresse.  The  sn* 
tbor  discusses  1.  The  dogmstio  differences  be- 
tween  Rome  snd  Evsngeliosl  Christisnity,  such 
ss  church  snd  priesthood,  the  msss  snd  the  sso> 
raments,  giring  both  scriptursl  snd  historiosl 
proofs  sgsinst  the  Cstholic  dogmss.  3.  The 
Ethicsl  diflierenoes,  nsmely  the  fnndsmentsl 
notions  of  Isw,  duty,  Tirtne,  snd  the  highest 


good,  ss  well  ss  ths  diflJersoos  rsspmiHing  thm 
indiTidnsl.  friendship,  mscrlsgs.  ciril  sodstj. 
the  ststs,  snd  morality  in  art.  scisnoe  and  re- 
ligion. S.  The  OathoUc  Cnlfns  sdorattoa  of 
tbe  host,  the  holy  heart  of  Jesas, 
p&lgrimsgss  snd  vsrloos  lallgkMM 
4.  Ths  difEsrent  conoeptioos  of 
Law.  sspedsUy  the  reUtion  of  OharchandStsta. 
6.  Growth  of  the  Oborohes  ta  reeeat  times,  da- 
▼slopaiant  of  ultramontane  Tiaws,  hot  also  of 
the  oonvictton  of  Protsstantism;  differeooe  ba- 
tween  OathoUo  and  BTaagetieal  miss  inns  6. 
Buming  qnestkms,  fuch  ssctvil  sad  mixed  msr- 
tisfss;  Bomish  poUtlos,  lastoratlon  of  the  tarn- 
pond  power  of  the  Pope;  the  nltrsmontaae 
press;  the  nlstlon  of  the  Church  to  the  social 
problem;  celibacy,  and  many  other  queationa. 
This  book  shows  that  Bomsnism  sims  at  nothing 
less  thsn  the  extinction  of  the  Srangeboal 
Church,  which,  according  to  the  papacy,  la 
••  ruled  by  the  spirit  of  the  deriL" 

[We  regret  the  necessity  of  deferring  the  bal- 
ance of  this  psper  to  our  July  number.] 
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AondiiseHk.— Ps.  ziz:  L 


The  Location  of  the  SUnfor  June. 

Under  this  heading  we  intend  esch  month  to 
gire  sn  account  of  such  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  stars  and  constellations  ss  adorn  the 
evening  skies,  so  noting  them  that  they  may 
be  readily  recognized  by  even  the  most  inex- 
perienced observer. 

JuifB  let,  8:30  P.M.  As  we  again  take  our  stand 
facing  the  south  i>oint  of  the  horixon  we  hsve 
before  us  the  Zodisc  constellation  Yergo— The 
Virgin.  Spica,  its  principal  star,  shining  with  a 
pure  white  light,  is  within  six  minutes  of  the 
meridian  line,  and  therefore  of  the  highest  point 
of  its  course.  The  constellation  of  The  Virgin 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
sun,  which  enters  it  on  the  14th  of  September, 
occupies  forty-five  days,  to  the  29th  of  October, 
in  passing  across  it.  Notice  the  sort  of  cup- 
shaped  figure  to  the  west  of  Spies,  and  some- 
what higher  up.  To  this  the  Arabs  gave  the 
singular  name  of  The  Retreat  of  the  Howllug 
Dog.  The  small,  irregular  square  of  four  con- 
spicuous stars,  also  to  the  we8t  of  Spica,  but 
lower  down,  marks  the  constellation  of  The 
Crow.  The  two  upper  stars  i>oint  directly  to- 
wards Spica. 

Tbe  brilliant  orange-colored  star,  three-quar- 
ters of  the  way  up  the  sky  and  about  an  hoar 
«a«t  of  the  meridian,  iff  Arctunw.  the  same  we 
noticed  in  the  east  last  month.  It  is  In  tbe  con- 
stellation Bootes.  The  Herdsman,  by  some  called 


The  Bear  Driver,  as  he  seems  to  drive  the  Great 
Bear  continually  round  the  Pols.  It  is  ths  next 
highest  star  to  Sirius  of  aU  those  visible  in 
northern  latitudes. 

Still  higher  up  than  Arctnrus.  and  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  to  the  east  of  that  star,  is  the 
pretty,  though  small,  constellation  of  Corona 
Borealis.  The  Northern  Crown.  It  is  well  marked 
by  a  beautiful  half  circle  of  seven  stars,  the 
brightest  one  of  which  is  known  by  the  Arabic 
name  Alphecca.  The  brilliant  star  in  the  north- 
esst  is  Vega  in  the  constellation  Lyra.  It  is  one 
of  the  brightest  of  the  stars,  and  having  a  de- 
cided tinge  of  blue,  is  thought  by  many  to  be 
the  most  beautifal  of  alL 

High  in  the  heavens,  a  little  past  the  meri- 
dian, and  just  about  as  far  west  ftrom  Arcturus 
as  The  Northern  Crown  is  esst  of  that  stsr.  Is 
a  singular  looking  object,  quite  unlike  anything 
else  in  the  heavens  that  is  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  It  seems  to  consist  of  very  faint  lines  of 
small  stars,  altogether  too  small  to  be  separate- 
ly distinguished  by  the  unassisted  eye.  but  pre- 
senting a  very  beautiful  appearance  when  viewed 
in  a  small  telescope,  or  even  an  ordinary  opera- 
glass.  It  is  the  constellation  Coma  Berenice— 
Tbe  Hair  of  Berenice. 

In  the  south-west  we  see  Regiilus,  th«»  star  of 
the  Lion,  still  closely  attended  by  the  planet 
Jupiter.  Low  in  the  north-west  are  the  Twins, 
Castor  and  Pollux. 


*  Prepared  for  this  publication  by  easy  applications  of  directions  in  *'  Stars  and  Constellations  * 
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